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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


ABOUT two years ago Messrs. Macmillan agreed, at my 
request, to take over the publication of this history ; and it 
appeared to me that the time had come for thoroughly 
revising the whole book. In June, 1896, before the re- 
vision had proceeded far, the fourth edition was exhausted : 
but, although it was certain that a considerable time must 
elapse before the work could be finished, the publishers 
thought that it would be unwise to print any more copies 
from the old plates; and indeed it would have been 
hardly fair to offer intending purchasers a reprint while I 
was trying to make the book better worth buying. The 
structure of the work remains unchanged; and only such 
alterations have been made as appeared necessary. Wher- 
ever I could detect an inaccuracy, I have corrected it: 
wherever the narrative of military operations was deficient 
in lucidity, I have tried to amend it. I have struck out a 
few superfluous sentences, have added what, to my appre- 
_ hension, was wanting, and have modified judgements which, 

-on reconsideration, appeared misleading or unfair. Among 
the more important alterations and additions are those 
which relate to the Afghan war, the battle of Sacheta and 
the events which led up to it, the battle of Chinhat, the 
defence of the Lucknow Residency, Havelock’s campaign, 
Lord Canning’s Oudh proclamation and the vexed question 
of Sir Colin Campbell’s responsibility for the protraction of 
the war. On the whole, the text is enlarged by about 
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twenty pages; and several new appendices have also been 
written. 

I am sincerely grateful to Sir Henry Havelock-Allan, 
Sir William Olpherts, General McLeod Innes, Colonel de 
Kantzow, and many other officers who, in response to my 
queries, have given me valuable information. Lord Roberts 
kindly lent me, through the medium of Sir Alfred Lyall, 
the revised proof-sheets of the first volume of his Forty-one 
Years in India ; and Colonel Vibart, with equal kindness, 
allowed me to read the revised sheets of his new volume, 
Lichard Baird Smith. 


11 Douro PuLacs, 
Kunstneton, W. 
November 4, 1897. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


THOSE who may open this book will not, I think, complain 
that it is wanting in detail or in that element of personal 
adventure which could not properly be excluded from a 
History of the Indian Mutiny. But it does not profess to 
give a minute account of what took place at every station 
and in every district in India during the struggle. A 
narrative minute enough, in most of its chapters, to satisfy 
the most curious reader has already been given to the 
world by Sir John Kaye and Colonel Malleson; and there 
is nothing to justify any one in undertaking to write another 
book on the subject on the same. scale as that which they 
adopted. The history of the Mutiny, like every other 
history, must indeed be told in detail, if it is to hold the 
interest of readers: but, while the narrator of recent events 
is expected to give a full account of all that are interesting 
in themselves, the writer who appears later in the field 
ought to reserve his detailed narrative for events of 
historical importance. There is, I am sure, room for a 
book which, while giving a detailed narrative of the chief 
campaigns, of the stirring events that took place at the 
various centres of revolt, and of every episode the story of 
which can permanently interest the general reader, and a 
more summary account of incidents of minor importance, 
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should aim at completing the solution of the real historical 
problems connected with the Mutiny. I am only too 
conscious how far my performance of this task falls below 
the standard which I have set myself. Still, I hope that 
my attempt may be of use. The whole truth about any 
period of history is never known until many workers have 
sought for it; and it is possible that a writer who has 
derived almost all his information from original sources may 
succeed in throwing light upon neglected aspects of his 
subject, and in gaining the attention of some who have 
hitherto known nothing of one of the most interesting 
chapters of their national history. Though this book is so 
much shorter than those which have preceded it, my object 
has not been to write a short history or a popular history, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, but simply to write the 
best history that I could; to record everything that was 
worthy to be remembered; to enable readers to understand 
what sort of men the chief actors in the struggle were, and 
to realise what they and their comrades and opponents did 
and suffered ; and to ascertain what were the causes of the 
Mutiny, and how the civil population of India bore them- 
selves during its progress. 

As I have found myself unable to agree, on certain 
points, with Sir John Kaye and Colonel Malleson, it is the 
more incumbent on me to say that, if their books had never 
appeared, the difficulty which I have felt in finding my way 
through the tangled maze of my materials would have been 
greatly increased. In some cases, I am indebted solely to 
those books for information which I might have found it 
hard to get elsewhere. To students of military history 
Colonel Malleson’s work will always be indispensable. 
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In the last appendix I have given a short critical 
account of the authorities which I have used. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my gratitude to those 
who have helped me by answering queries, or by allowing 
me to read private letters or manuscripts. 


October 8, 1883. 


Novz.—A few slight alterations and additions, based partly 
upon notes sent to me by readers who had served in the Mutiny, 
were made in the second edition, and are referred to in the 
preface to that edition. Some of the few items of information 
for which I was indebted to the works of Sir John Kaye and 
Colonel Malleson I have since verified from original sources. 
Others are contained in letters or memoranda from which they 
gave extracts. 
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GLOSSARY 


[Words explained in the text are not given here. 
occur once only in the text, as they are explained in footnotes. 


Nor are those which 
The 


words given below have also been explained in footnotes, but are brought 
together for the convenience of readers. ] 


BHEESTY . 
BaANIvA 
DAcoITy . 
JAMADAR . 
LINES 


NvULLAH 
Aine 
Ryor 
SUBAHDAR 
TAHSILDAR 
TULWAR . 
VAKIL 


Water-carrier. 

Grain-dealer or money-lender. 

Gang-robbery. 

Native lieutenant. 

Long rows of huts in which 
sepoys lived. 

A small stream or ditch. 

Government. 

Peasant-cultivator. 

Native captain. 

Native revenue-collector. 

Native sword. 

Agent, or man of business. 
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Norn. —As it was necessary to print separate maps of North-Western and 
North-Eastern India, in order to avoid having a map too large for easy reference, 
I have given a small map of the whole of India as well, which illustrates especially 
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NOTE ON THE SPELLING OF INDIAN NAMES 


Unrrormity in the spelling of Indian names has not yet been attained. Sir 
William Hunter, in preparing his system, so far admitted compromise as to 
spell a few very familiar names, for example, Lucknow and Cawnpore, in the 
old-fashioned way. But Colonel Malleson, who professed himself an adherent 
of the Hunterian system, insisted on writing Lakhnao and Kanhpur. <A few 
years ago the Government of India issued authorised lists of proper names, 
which differed from Sir William Hunter’s original list (Guide to the Ortho- 
graphy of Indian Proper Names, 1871) by making a considerable addition to 
the number of names which were to be regarded as familiar, and therefore to 
be spelled, without accents, in the old-fashioned way. Finally, Sir William 
Hunter, who had insisted that all the contributors to his Rulers of India 
Series should follow his original system with its multiplicity of accents, pub- 
lished in 1896 a biography of Brian Hodgson, in which he dispensed with 
accents altogether. 

Still, uniformity has been attained to this extent, that in India the 
authorised lists are generally followed ; and even in England, though there is 
still a great deal of confusion and inconsistency, the new orthography is 
gaining ground. It seemed to me therefore, when I was revising this book, 
that I had better conform in principle to the system of the authorised lists. 
I have, however, left the spelling in quotations, which I have given in foot- 
notes or appendices, unaltered. 

One word as to accents. Anglo-Indian newspapers omit them, because 
for Anglo-Indian readers they are unnecessary. But without them most 
English readers will pronounce every other word wrong. However, following 
the rule laid down in Sir William Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer, I have put 
them in as sparingly as possible. Sometimes indeed accents, as printed in the 
Gazetteer, are, in regard to Anglo-Indian usage, misleading. Natives say 
Moradabad ; but Anglo-Indians, while laying stress on the first and the third 
a, pronounce them as in bad, not asin father. It is impossible to draw up 
rules for pronunciation which shall be absolutely comprehensive: but the 
chief points to note are that a unaccented (which causes more perplexity than 
any other vowel) is generally pronounced like o in button or w in purr, some- 
times like @ in rural; -dwah and -dwar (as in Beawar) like owr ; ai like yin 
lyre; aw like ow in now; % like oo in poor ; and Bagh with the g hard, as if 
it were written Baa-g. The termination pwr, though not accented, is pro- 
nounced like poor. To give a few examples, the old-fashioned Futtehgurh = 
Fatehgarh, Beebeegunge = Bibiganj, Poontch = Pinch, Segowlie = Segauli, 
Mynpoorie=Mainpiri. Nowshera (properly Naushahra) is pronounced as if 
it were written Mowshara, Bareilly like Barelly, ‘‘moulvi” like molevi. But 
the few readers who care about pronunciation will learn more from conversa- 
tion with Anglo-Indians than from rules. 
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CHAPTER I! 


GENERAL SKETCH OF ANGLO-INDIAN HISTORY TO THE END OF 
LORD DALHOUSIE’S ADMINISTRATION 


THREE centuries ago, when the East India Company was still 
unformed, a great part of India submitted to the 

sway of a Mahomedan prince. This ruler, whose ye Nos"! 
name was Akbar, was the most renowned of the 4555, 
descendants of Baber, who, early in the sixteenth 

century, had swept down from the north-west upon Hindustan, 
and founded the Mogul Empire. Unlike Mahomedan con- 
querors in the rest of the world, the Moguls respected the 
religion of their subjects, and established a government which, 
with all its faults, was contentedly accepted by the mass of 


1 As I only profess to give in this chapter such an introductory sketch as may 
help readers to understand the phenomena of the Indian Mutiny, I have not 
thought it necessary to give specific references to authorities except in a few cases, 
where it seemed possible that my statements might be questioned, and for the 
much-controverted administration of Dalhousie. The chapter, with the exception 
of the part which deals with Dalhousie’s administration, is the result of a study, 
extending over several years, of the ordinary and some of the less known works 
on Anglo-Indian history, and nearly completed before I had conceived the idea of 
writing this book. Those who wish to know more about India and Indian history 
than this sketch can tell them, will do well to build up the skeleton of their know- 
ledge by studying Hunter’s Jndia, its History, People, and Preducts ; and after- 
wards to clothe the skeleton with flesh and blood by reading a few good biographies. 
Many articles in the Calcutta Review, the Cornwallis Correspondence, Wellesley’s 
Dispatches, Malcolm’s Political History, Sir John Strachey’s India, and Sir 
Alfred Lyall’s Asiatic Studies, might also be read with profit by those who have 
time to spare. What prevents so many people from reading Anglo-Indian history 
with interest is that they start in complete ignorance of the way in which the 
Government was carried on, and of the characteristics of Indian life. Such books 
as I have recommended would help to supply the requisite knowledge. 
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the governed, and won for the person of the emperor, or 
perhaps more truly for the imperial idea, a superstitious 
veneration which had not perished when the Indian Mutiny 
broke out. The emperors governed their dominions through 
the agency of viceroys, whose provinces were larger than many 
European kingdoms, and who, in their turn, gave the law to 
inferior rulers. Gradually the boundaries of the empire were 
extended until, under Aurangzeb, it attained its 
farthest limits. Yet it was from his accession 
that its decline dated ; for, by a religious bigotry which he had 
not learned from his somewhat lax predecessors, he did his 
best to alienate his Hindu subjects. The Rajputs rebelled 
against the rule to which they had never wholly submitted, 
even when it had humoured their religious prejudices. The 
Mardathas, a race of Hindu freebooters, poured down under 
their great leader, Sivaji, from their fastnesses in the western 
mountains, and, by the swift and sudden inroads of guerilla 
warriors, sapped the strength of the central power. The vice- 
roys saw the growing weakness of the successors of Aurang- 
zeb, and hastened to secure their independence. The degene- 
rate inhabitants of Delhi bowed beneath the 
tyranny of the Persian invader, Nadir Shah. The 
decline and fall of an earlier and greater empire was re-enacted 
in India; and there too, after the long agony of the night, a 
brighter day was to dawn upon the afflicted nations. If the 
story of an empire’s decay is full of pathos, even when it has 
deserved its fate, the fall of the Mogul, who had ruled more 
unselfishly than any other Eastern power, may well claim our 
sympathy. Yet he too had sinned; and his sins had found 
him out. Mogul civilisation had been only a splendid mockery ; 
and, while the viceroys were emancipating themselves from 
control, their own want of union was paving the way for the 
rise of a people who were to conquer the often-conquered 
nations of India once more, but to conquer them for their own 
good. 

For a century and a half the agents of the East India Com- 
pany, which had arisen under Elizabeth, had been 
mere traders; and, now that they were about to 
become conquerors, they had no thoughts of the destiny which 
lay before them. All unconsciously they began to work out the 
magnificent idea of founding a European empire in Asia. 
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It was the genius of a Frenchman that had originated this 
idea. Dupleix, the Governor of the French settle- 
ment of Pondicherry, saw that the disturbed condition oe eet 
of the native powers held out a chance of aggrandise- : arepeabeul 
ment to a Huropean statesman who would have the 
tact to interfere as an ally, and not as a principal; while he 
knew the strength of the instrument which the superior courage 
and discipline of European troops placed in his hands. In 1748 
Nizam-ul-Mulk,! Viceroy of the Deccan, one of the under kings 
who had profited most by the decay of the imperial power, died ; 
and rival claimants appeared for the vacant throne. About the 
same time a competitor stood forward to dispute the title of the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, who had looked up to the late Nizam as 
his over-lord. Dupleix saw his opportunity. While he seemed 
to be supporting the cause of one pair of pretenders, about whose 
rights he did not trouble himself, he easily defeated the feeble 
efforts which the English made in self-defence to 
uphold their rivals, and made himself master of the 
Deccan. Some years before, when the hostilities between France 
and England in the war of the Austrian succession had spread to 
their settlements in India, Labourdonnais, an unrecognised hero, 
had captured the English settlement of Madras, and 
impressed the natives of India with a firm belief in 
the military superiority of the French over ourselves. The 
successes of Dupleix were strengthening this opinion, when a 
young Englishman accomplished a feat of arms which established 
his own fame as a commander, and the character of his country- 
men as warriors. ‘Trichinopoly, the only fortress in the Carnatic 
that remained in the possession of the Nawab whom the English 
supported, was closely invested by the enemy, when Robert 
Clive conceived the plan of diverting their attention 
by the seizure of Arcot, which he held for fifty days = 17 
with a handful of men against all the forces that {live ™va"'s 
they could bring against him. Thenceforth the 
power of the English in Southern India increased, while that 
of the French diminished, though Bussy, the most capable of 
Dupleix’s lieutenants, exercised a commanding influence in the 
Deccan, and though, ten years later, the unfortunate Lally strove 


1748-1751. 


1746. 


1 His real name was Chin Kilich Khan, Nizam-ul-Mulk was a title, meaning 
“veoulator of the state.” Chin Kilich Khan’s successors were always known as 
the Nizams. 
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to restore his country’s fortunes in the Carnatic. A succession 
of victories added to Clive’s fame; and Dupleix returned, with 
ruined fortune and shattered hopes, to France, where an un- 
grateful people withheld the honours which might have solaced 
him, and treated his services with contempt. 
It was not in the south, however, that the decisive battle for 
the mastery of India was fought. In 1756 Clive, 
The Black Hole who had but lately returned to Madras from a 
visit to England, was summoned northwards by 
the news that Suraj-ud-dowlah, the effeminate Viceroy of 
Bengal, had captured the English settlement of Fort William, 
and suffered nearly all his captives to perish in the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. The instant recovery of Calcutta 
and the capture of the French settlement at 
Chandernagore, to which the Viceroy had looked for help, failed 
to teach him the wisdom of submitting to the English; but 
the hatred and contempt with which he was regarded by his 
subjects facilitated the development of a plot by which his 
General, Mir Jafar, aided by Clive, was to seize 
Pager" his throne. The victory of Plassey, which gave 
the conspirators success, has been rightly seized 
upon by popular instinct as the date of the foundation of the 
British Empire in India; for it gave the throne of Bengal to a 
man who owed everything to the English, and whom their sup- 
port could alone sustain in power. The designs of Dupleix 
had been realised,—but by Clive. 
Clive, however, had more victories to win, before he could 
seek rest again at home. At Patna he shattered 
Further svcve, the hopes of the Mogul’s eldest son, who had set 
out to conquer the upstart Viceroy: he humbled 
the pride of the Dutch, who, trusting to the friendship of the 
fickle Mir Jafar, had sailed from Java, to share in the spoils 
of India, and to balance the overgrown power of the English ; 
and he struck the French power in its most vital part by send- 
ing an army southwards under Colonel Forde, who won back 
some factories in the Northern Circars which Bussy had seized, 
and expelled the French from that part of India. Meanwhile 
Lally was maintaining in the south a struggle for the restora- 
tion of the French power: but it was a hysterical 
effort, and doomed to failure. Eyre Coote’s victory 
at Wandewash sounded the knell of the French power in India. 
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When the pressure of Clive’s firm and just rule had been 
removed, the servants of the Company seized the 
opportunity of amassing wealth by illicit means. Corruption of 
They set up and pulled down viceroys, and extorted during Clive’s 
large presents from each new puppet. They claimed ee 
for themselves unfair advantages in commerce, by 
which the Viceroy’s subjects suffered. But, corrupt and grasp- 
ing as they were, they were not wholly inexcusable; for their 
salaries were miserably insufficient. Their rapacity was emu- 
lated by the officers of the army, who were beginning to show 
a spirit of insubordination which could only be checked by the 
hand of the man who had led them to victory. Such an un- 
natural state of things could not be suffered to continue. At 
last Clive was sent out again to deal with the mass 
of evil which had accumulated ; and, if he could not aay ee 
destroy it, he at least held it in check while he 
remained in the country. But, besides waging war against 
corruption, he had to solve a difficult political problem. He 
saw that the English power, having advanced so far, could not, 
in the nature of things, remain stationary. Nevertheless, he 
desired to put a drag upon its onward course, to 
abstain, as far as he safely could, from all interfer- 
ence with native politics, and, while erecting a substantial fabric 
of government, and placing it upon a solid foundation, to give 
it a modest outward form, lest it should provoke the envy of his 
rivals. His idea was that the Company should take the govern- 
ment of Bengal into their own hands, but should do so not as a 
sovereign power, but as the nominal deputy of the puppet 
Mogul Emperor. He accordingly proceeded to Allahabad, and 
there, in an interview with the Emperor and the Vizier of Oudh, 
fixed the destinies of India. In the preceding year 
. the Vizier, taking the unwilling Emperor with him, 
had invaded Behar, but had been signally defeated by Hector Munro 
at Buxar. This battle had given to the English the rich province 
of Oudh, the power of disposing of the Mogul, and the prestige of 
being the first power in India. Clive now turned these advantages 
to account. He restored Oudh to the Vizier, exacting from him as 
an equivalent an indemnity of five hundred thousand pounds, and 
induced the Mogul to invest the Company, in return for an annual 
tribute of three hundred thousand, with the office of Diwdn! of 


1 Minister of Finance. Till 1772 the Company were only nominally Diwan. 


His policy. 
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Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The practical result of this arrange- 
ment was that the English received the revenues, and made them- 
selves responsible for the defence of the territory, while the civil 
administration remained for a time in the hands of a native 
minister.? 

Clive was not a great statesman like Hastings; for, though 

he knew how to find expedients for overcoming 
cen pan difficulties when there was no time for hesitation, 
history. he founded no lasting political system. But he 
will live in history as the Founder of our Indian 
Empire. Not only was he the first of the builders of three 
generations who laboured at the imperial fabric, like the families 
of workmen who, from father to son, reared the cathedrals of the 
Middle Age; but he was in some sort its architect also. Here 
too the analogy holds good. There were more architects than 
one ; and all did not follow the same style. But Clive, though 
he would only lay the foundation himself, forecast in his mind 
the nature of the pile. He foresaw that, with or against their 
will, his successors would have to extend its dimensions.? 

The years that followed Clive’s departure were years of 

misery for the people of Bengal, and of shame for 

Be ot the English. The system of divided government 

ystem. 6 r : ‘ é 

of government. established by Clive had no vitality. The native 

administrators oppressed the peasants, and embezzled 

the revenues: the servants of the Company found it profitable 

to connive at these abuses, and neglected the in- 

wis  terests of their masters. At last the Directors 

Hastings. appointed Warren Hastings Governor of Bengal, 

and appealed to him to rescue their affairs from 
destruction. 

Hastings soon justified the confidence which had been reposed 
in him. He snapped the rotten chain that bound his masters in 
mock allegiance to the Mogul Emperor, and proclaimed them to 
be, what they really were, independent lords of Bengal. He 

nich him transferred the internal administration from a native 
measure, minister to the servants of the Company. He 
created a system of police, justice, and revenue, 

which it is easy for doctrinaires to revile, but which was the 
best that could have been devised under the circumstances of 


1 Sir G. Aitchison’s Treaties, Engagements, and Sunnuds, vol. i. pp. 60-69. 
2 Sir J. Malcolm’s Political History of India, vol. ii. pp. 16-20. 
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the time. By hiring out the Company’s battalions to the Vizier 
of Oudh for the suppression of the turbulent Afghans who 
tyrannised over Rohilkhand, he crippled a dangerous 
neighbour, and placed four hundred thousand pounds 
to the credit of his employers. Suddenly, however, the work in 
which he took such pride was rudely interrupted. The abuses 
which he had begun to remedy had roused the attention of 
English statesmen to Indian affairs; and the Regulating Act of 
1773, which placed the Government of British 

India in the hands of a Governor-General and a ete 
Council of four, with power over the other Presi- 

dencies of Bombay and Madras, and established a supreme court 
of judicature at Calcutta, independent of the Council, was the 
fruit of their labours. Hastings was the first Governor-General. 
The new constitution, while it left the entire load of responsi- 
bility upon his shoulders, gave him no more power than any of his 
colleagues.t This radical defect became apparent when Clavering, 
Monson, and Francis, the three Councillors who had been sent 
out from home, arrived; for they at once began a career of 
factious opposition to their chief. This notorious 

triumvirate threw the affairs of the other Presi- {ties 
dencies into confusion by their rash interference, Clavering, 

: : as onson, and 
postponed all important business to a malicious Francis. 
investigation into the past acts of the Governor- 

General, and encouraged the natives to bring accusations against 
him, and despise his authority. The people of Bengal had come 
to regard his cause as lost, when, by the bold stroke of bringing 
a counter-charge against the infamous Brahmin, Nuncomar, the 
foremost of these unscrupulous accusers, he recovered his position, 
and discomfited his colleagues. Nuncomar was executed by the 
sentence of the Chief Justice, Impey. At the sight of his 
ignominious death, every Hindu trembled, and began to regard 
Hastings as a man to whom all must bow. So long, indeed, as 
Hastings was outvoted at the council-table, he could carry into 
effect none of those great measures for the benefit of India and 
the establishment of British power which he had long contem- 
plated: but, strong in the love and trust of the English com- 
munity, he could and did do something to check the rash folly 


1773-4. 


1 Hastings, as he himself explains in his Memoirs relative to the state of India, 
pp. 154-7, in some measure remedied this defect by disobeying his instructions 
when he thought it requisite, whatever his personal risk might be. 
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of his colleagues ; and he waited for his triumph with a patience 

which was thrown into stronger relief by his burning enthusiasm 

for the public service. His triumph came at last. 

sa es The death of Monson left him supreme. And, 

power. though Francis had poisoned the minds of the 

ministers against him, and the Directors, who had 

supported him in his earlier measures, had withdrawn their 

favour, there was a crisis at hand which forbade them to super- 

sede him. They recognised the genius of the man whom they 
had persecuted, and allowed him to save them. 

At that time the fame of England had sunk to its nadir. 
Twenty years before it had risen to its zenith. Let philosophical 
historians search as deep as they will for the general causes 
which had wrought this change. To plain understandings the 
explanation is clear enough. Pitt had ruled in 1758; but in 
1778 Lord North was the chief of a Government that could not 
rule. America and half Europe were banded against England ; 
but India was the rock against which the storm broke in vain ; 
for India was ruled by a man who joined to the fiery zeal of a 
Pitt the calmness of a Marlborough. 

Two great dangers the Governor-General saw and repelled. 

Hearing that the French were about to league 
Hees themselves with the Marathas for the overthrow 
of our empire, he showed his knowledge of the 
temper of Asiatics by striking the first blow, sending an army 
across India through unknown country to humble 
the Maratha power. And, when Hyder, the 
usurping ruler of Mysore, carried his arms to the environs of 
Madras, and the feeble Presidency trembled before the power 
which its rashness had provoked, he lost not a 
moment in despatching reinforcements under Eyre 
Coote, who rescued Southern India by the victory of Porto 
Novo. 

But even Hastings could not save an empire without money ; 
and the Company’s treasury was nearly empty. ‘To replenish 
it, he demanded a contribution from Chait Singh, the so-called 


1779. 


1781. 


Raja of Benares, a tributary of the Company, following a custom, 


which superior powers in India had ever observed. Chait Singh, 
however, showed no alacrity to come to the aid of his over-lord ; 
and, to punish him for his delay and evasion, Hastings went in 
person to Benares, to exact from him a heavy fine. But the 
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few English soldiers whom he took with him were unprovided 
with ammunition, and badly commanded. For a time Hastings 
was checked by insurrection: but it was speedily repressed by 
the English troops who, in their enthusiastic love for him, 
hastened up from the nearest posts to his rescue, and was pun- 
ished by the deposition of the Raja and an increase 
of the tribute due from his successor. Still, more 
money was sorely needed ; and Hastings, in his extremity, looked 
to Oudh, the Vizier of which province, squandering his revenues 
upon his own pleasures, had long neglected to pay an English 
brigade which protected him. The money was 
obtained by confiscating the hoarded treasures of the 
late Vizier, which the Begams of Oudh, the mother and grand- 
mother of the reigning prince, had unlawfully retained. 

These dealings of Hastings with the Raja of Benares and 
the Begams of Oudh formed the subject of two 
of the charges brought against him at the famous Ottery 
trial in Westminster Hall. It would be impossible ~ 
in a chapter like this to enter into a detailed examination of 
the justice of those charges, or the general morality of his 
administration. It will be enough to say that no other than 
that policy which Burke held up to execration could have 
saved the empire in the most momentous crisis through which 
it has ever passed ; and that those who condemn the morality 
of that policy must not shrink from the inevitable conclusion 
that the empire which has been charged with the mission of 
civilising India, and which gives England her great title to 
respect among the nations of Europe, was erected, could only 
have been erected upon a basis of iniquity. But men are 
slowly beginning to see that the views of Hastings’s policy 
which Burke, in bitter but honest hatred, and Francis, in the 
_malice of disappointed rage, disseminated, are untrue. The 
genius of Clarendon taught four generations of Englishmen to 
detest the name of the hero who had saved their liberties. 
The fate of Hastings has been similar. But the day will come 
when, in the light of a more extended knowledge of the history 
of British India, his political morality will be vindicated.1 


1 It has been vindicated since the first edition of this book was published. 
See Sir J. Stephen’s The Story of Nuncomar and the Impeachment of Sir Elijah 
Impey, Sir J. Strachey’s Hastings and the Rohilla War, and Mr. G. W. Forrest’s 
Selections from the Letters, Despatches, and other State Papers preserved in the 
Foreign Department of the Government of India, 1772-1785. 
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The resignation of Hastings marks the close of the third act 
in the drama of Anglo-Indian history. Clive had 
been forced by the quarrel thrust upon him to 
realise Dupleix’s imperial visions. He had founded an empire. 
It was left to Hastings to create a government, and to organise 
and set on foot its numerous branches. He had conceived, more- 
over, and had begun to carry out the idea of grouping the 
native states in alliance round the power of England, which 
had practically taken the place of the effete Mogul empire, 
and was therefore bound to take upon itself the duties, and 
yield the protection expected by all natives from the Paramount 
Power. 

But this great idea was destined to be forgotten for a time. 

The malignant influence of Francis had borne its fruit. At 
home men cried out against the policy of Hastings ; 

rors” ~— and Lord Cornwallis! was sent out to inaugurate a 
reign of peace and non-intervention, and armed 

with that power of acting on his own responsibility, even against 
the judgement of his Council, which Hastings had sought for in 
vain. He tried to carry out the wishes of his masters: but, 
though he was a man of peace, he was not a man to look on 
et. Bee tamely while a new enemy arose to threaten our 

Tippod. power. The great Hyder had left a son Tippoo, 

who inherited some of his father’s ability, and all 
his love of aggrandisement and hatred of the English. Pro- 
voked by an attack which he had made on an ally of the 
British Government, Cornwallis resolved to punish him, and, 
after an unlucky campaign conducted by his 
yo, generals, went in person to the seat of war, fought 
his way to the gates of Seringapatam, and there 

dictated terms of peace. 

Influenced by public opinion and by that strong disinclination 
to all extension of territory which the Directors had already 
begun to show,” he only crippled the Sultan when he should 
have destroyed him. Such a half-hearted policy bore its natural 


1785. 


1 After the resignation of Hastings, Macpherson served as locum tenens until 
the arrival of Cornwallis. There were several other instances in which, owing to 
an interval between the departure of one Governor-General and the arrival of his 
successor, a Company’s servant was obliged to hold the reins of government 
temporarily ; but I have not thought it necessary to allude to them in the text. 

2 The Cornwallis Correspondence, vol. ii. pp. 144, 158; M. Wilks’s Hist. of 
Mysoor, vol. iii. pp. 251-2. 
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fruit. The evil day was only put off; for a few years later 
Wellesley was forced to annihilate Tippoo’s power at a cost of 
blood and treasure which would have been saved if he had been 
disarmed in time. But the Directors shrank from becoming 
emperors ; for they feared that, by so doing, they would suffer 
as merchants. 

The aim of Cornwallis’s policy was to maintain the peace 
of India by the old-fashioned European plan of preserving a 
balance of power among the chief states. The 
theory of the balance of power, however, takes 
for granted in individual states, if not unselfishness, 
at least some sort of fellow-feeling suitable to the members of a 
family of nations, some serious desire to keep the bonds of peace 
intact. But among the powers of India these conditions were 
wholly wanting. Their political education was not sufficiently 
advanced for them to understand that, even for nations, pure 
selfishness cannot be expedient. Cornwallis saw clearly enough 
that the English Government ought to stand in the place of the 
father of this family of nations: but it was reserved for a 
greater ruler to see that the family must, for some time and for 
their own good, be treated not as intelligent adults, but as dis- 
orderly and deceitful children. 

The war with Tippoo was the central event of Cornwallis’s 
foreign policy. His reign is equally remembered , 
for the judicial and fiscal reforms which he carried {74 ,manent 
out. The English had hitherto been content to 
follow the old Mogul system for the collection of the land- 
revenue of Bengal. Under that system, the privilege of collect- 
ing the revenue had been from time to time put up to auction 
to native collectors, who were known as Zamindars: but no 
attempt had been made to ascertain and definitely fix the 
amount which the cultivators might fairly be called upon to pay. 
As, however, under this system, the revenue was collected in a 
very irregular and unsatisfactory manner, the Directors instructed 
Cornwallis to introduce some reform. The result was the 
famous Permanent Settlement, by which the Zamindars were 
raised to the position of landlords, and engaged 1793. 
in return to pay a fixed annual rent-charge to the Govern- 
ment. 

The Permanent Settlement was a sad blunder. Cornwallis 
had indeed tried to learn something about the landed interests 


Balance of 
power. 
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with which he had to deal: but he did not realise the vast 
extent and intricacy of the subject. Preoccupied by English 
ideas of land tenure, his mind was too narrow and too destitute 
of sympathetic force to seize the notion that a different set of 
ideas might prevail in India; and he therefore naturally leaped 
to the conclusion that, as the Zaminddrs were the highest class 
connected with land, they either were, or ought to be con- 
stituted landed proprietors.1 The result of his action may be 
told in a few words. The inferior tenants derived from it no 
benefit whatever. The Zamindars again and again failed to pay 
their rent-charges ; and their estates were sold for the benefit of 
the Government. 
Though Cornwallis was not a ruler of the first rank, in one 
respect at least he left his mark upon the Indian 
Comactrt service. He would not countenance jobbery, even 
when Royal petitioners asked favours of him; and 
he tried to remove the temptations to corruption to which the 
Company’s servants were exposed, and to raise their standard 
of efficiency, by endeavouring to procure for them adequate 
salaries, 
Cornwallis was succeeded by Sir John Shore, a conscientious 
Sir John Shore, P&lnstaking official, who had worked his way, step 
Non-interven- by step, to the head of the Government, but whose 
: dread of responsibility made him unfit torule. The 
great political event of his administration was a war between the 
Marathas and the Nizam. The Marathas were the aggressors: 
the Nizam was an ally of the British, and importunately 
pressed them for the assistance to which he was morally entitled; 
but Shore was afraid to depart a hair’s-breadth from the policy 
of neutrality which his masters had prescribed. The result 
was that the Nizam was completely beaten, and lost all con- 
fidence in the English, whose alliance had proved to be a 
sham; while the power of the Mardthas was unduly exalted, 


1 “ According to English ideas someone must be proprietor, and with him a 
settlement should most properly be made; but we did not for a long time see 
that different parties may have different degrees of interest without altogether 
excluding others, and hence the long discussions on the question who were the 
actual proprietors, when in fact the contending parties had different but con- 
sistent interests in the same land—Government as rent receivers, Zemindars as 
delegates of Government, and the communities as having possession and entire 
management of the soil.” —Sir George Campbell’s Modern India and its Govern- 
ment, pp. 801-2. See also C. Raikes’s Motes on the North-Western Provinces 
of India, pp. 41-64. 
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and for years their turbulence and greed caused anxiety to the 
Paramount Power. 

In 1798 Shore was succeeded by Lord Mornington, better 
known by his later title of Marquess Wellesley, 
a young Irish peer who had already distinguished Wiis. 
himself by an elaborate speech in which he had 
thundered against the French Revolution, and pleaded for the 
continued prosecution of the anti-Gallican crusade. The appoint- 
ment was made not a moment too soon; for another great 
crisis in Anglo-Indian history was at hand, and, if Shore had 
remained in office much longer, the empire might have been 
lost. 

The European war was at its height. Napoleon was in the 
full tide of success, and had extended his views of 
conquest to Asia. If he had triumphed in Egypt, ino one eS 
and pushed on into India, the leading native states 
would probably have welcomed his arrival. Our allies, the 
Nizam and the Nawab of the Carnatic, were not to be depended 
upon. ‘The one, as has been shown, had become estranged from 
us, and now put his trust in a strong force, officered by French- 
men, which he kept in his pay. The other was unable to govern 
his own country, and, so far from helping us, was continually 
asking for our aid. Tippoo was intriguing against us with 
every prince who would listen to him. Hating us with all the 
force of Mahomedan bigotry, inherited enmity, and the thirst of 
vengeance, he was only waiting an opportunity to attack us. 
The Marathas would have been not less dangerous if they had 
not been disunited: but, as it was, their foremost chief, Daulat 
Rao Sindhia, was gaining power every day, and, like the Nizam, 
had an army, officered by Frenchmen, in his service. These 
very French adventurers were a separate source of danger. 
They had the disgrace of old defeats to wipe out, and visions of 
conquest to gratify. Dupleix, Bussy, and Lally had been 
frustrated in their open endeavours to create a Franco-Indian 
empire: but there was a lurking danger not less formidable in 
the presence of General Perron at the head of Sindhia’s 
battalions. 

Wellesley saw the danger, and faced it. The conduct of 
Tippoo, who rashly allowed it to be known that overthrow 
he had sent an embassy to Mauritius to ask for of Mppoo. 
French aid, gave him the opportunity of striking the first 
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blow. He instantly demanded guarantees for the preservation 
of peace. Eager to gain time, Tippoo evaded the 
demand until Wellesley’s patience was worn out. 
Converting the nominal alliance of the Nizam into an effective 
reality by disarming his French contingent and substituting for 
it a British force, Wellesley directed the armies of Bombay and 
Madras, strengthened by a native contingent furnished by the 
Nizam, to converge upon Seringapatam. After a short and 
uniformly successful campaign, the Sultan’s capital 
was won; and he himself fell in the assault. His 
sons were pensioned off, and kept in honourable confinement, 
while the representative of the old Hindu dynasty, which Hyder 
had displaced, was proclaimed as Raja of a portion of the con- 
quered country. The remainder was divided between the 
British Government and the Nizam, whose share was afterwards 
appropriated to the payment of an additional subsidiary force 
which was to be kept in his service. Finally, the government 
of the restored dynasty of Mysore was placed under the friendly 
supervision of an English Resident. 

The overthrow of Tippoo, which re-established British prestige, 

gave a blow to the hopes of the French, and struck 
eee terror into the minds of aggressive native princes 
§ . ? 
was the key-stone of Wellesley’s policy. The aim 
of that policy may be described as the establishment of the 
supremacy of the British power for the joint benefit of the 
British and of the people of India. The native powers were to 
be grouped in alliance round the central power of the British 
Government, which was to defend them at their own cost, and, 
in some cases, to administer their civil affairs or those of a part 
of their territories as well, in others merely to reserve the right 
of interference. In other words, Wellesley, strengthened by the 
authority and resources which had been denied to Hastings, set 
himself to develop the far-reaching conception which the latter 
had originated. The grand idea of pressing this consolidated 
Anglo-Indian Empire into the service of the British Empire 
itself, and forcing it to take its part in the overthrow of 
Napoleon, was Wellesley’s own. 

Let us see how he worked it out. A treaty which he had 
concluded with the Nizam had bound him to 
defend that prince against the attacks of the 
Mardthas. With the view of taming this restless people, 


1798. 


1799. 


October, 1800. 
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Wellesley tried to draw their nominal head, the Peshwa, Baji 
Rado, within the circle of subsidiary alliance! The reluctance 
of this prince to surrender his independence was at last over- 
come by his fear of Jeswant Rao Holkar, a rising Maratha 
chieftain, whose family name is so often mentioned 
in connexion with that of Sindhia. The treaty of 
Bassein marked the change in the Peshwa’s condition. But 
Sindhia and the Maratha Raja of Berar, who 

feared that they too would have subsidiary fraty of 
alliances forced upon them, and no longer be 

allowed to prey upon their weaker neighbours, resented the 
treatment of their nominal head, and compelled 
the Governor-General to conquer them. It was 
in the war by which this conquest was achieved that the 
name of his brother, Arthur Wellesley, first 
became famous. 

Holkar, who held aloof from his brother chiefs, might have 
escaped, if his invincible love of plunder had not brought upon 
him the wrath of Wellesley: but the campaign for 
his reduction was chequered by more than one 
disaster ; and he was not finally subdued till after Wellesley 
had left India. 

Thus one power after another was drawn into the number 
of dependent states. Unhappily, however, Wel- , 
lesley had neglected one rare opportunity which Treatment of 
the fortune of war had thrown in his way. In napa 
the campaign against Sindhia, Delhi had fallen into 
our hands; and Wellesley had been called upon to decide the 
Emperor’s fate. Though the power of the Great Mogul had 
long faded away, his title still attracted the superstitious 
veneration of the natives; and fifty years later it was the spell 
_ that drew successive armies of mutineers to the focus of Delhi. 
If, instead of perpetuating this phantom dynasty, Wellesley had 
boldly proclaimed that his Government had succeeded to its rights, 
an element which was to give strength and a-show of dignity to the 
Indian Mutiny might have been destroyed. The native states were 
ready enough to claim the protection of our Paramount Power. 
They would have repaid it for this protection by their attach- 


1802. 


Maratha war. 


1803-4. 


1804-5. 


1 For some remarks on the subsidiary alliance system see my article on 
‘< Wellesley,” in the Westminster Review of April, 1880. 
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ment, if it had not shrunk from avowing itself to be what it 
was. 
Three years before, Wellesley had applied the same principle 
that inspired his Maratha policy to his dealings 
Dealings with sith Oudh. That country lay directly in the path 
of any invader who might meditate an attack on 
the British possessions from the north-west; and a conqueror 
might have easily overrun it on his march, for its Government 
was powerless, and its army was a rabble. Wellesley converted 
it from a source of weakness into a bulwark of the British 
provinces by his favourite method. The Vizier 
was obliged to accept an English subsidiary force, 
and to cede a large portion of his territory for its support. 
But one great evil sprang from this arrangement. The govern- 
ment of Oudh was even then the worst in India. The Vizier 
wasted part of his revenues in shameful self-indulgence, and 
hoarded the rest. The farmers of the revenue extorted from 
the peasantry all that they could; and the latter toiled on, 
barely supporting life on the remnant of their earnings which 
the policy, not the humanity of their masters allowed them. 
Wellesley, however, shrank from interfering in the internal 
administration. The Vizier’s officers were therefore supported 
in their exactions by British bayonets. Wellesley’s excuse is 
that, distrusted as he was by the Directors, he did not feel him- 
self strong enough to assume the government of the country, which 
was the only way of remedying its unhappy condition. He doubt- 
less expected that his successors would soon be forced to take this 
final step. For more than fifty years, however, it was not taken. 
The Nawabs of Tanjore, of Surat, and of the Carnatic were 
obliged to transfer the administration of their 
1799, 1800, 1801. spe is 
Tanjore, Surat, territories to the British Government, and to con- 
and the Car- tent themselves with liberal pensions and high- 
; sounding titles, 
While the consolidation of the English power in India went 
on apace, Wellesley carried out his idea of making it a living 
ee element of the British Empire by sending an 
Red Sea expe- expeditionary force up the Red Sea to co-operate 
dition. : . 
in the expulsion of the French from Egypt. 
If the force did nothing else, it at least showed how a 


1801. 


1 See an interesting lecture by Mr. 8. J. Owen, entitled ‘‘ Anglo-Indian Rule 
historically considered.” [But see also App. W.] 
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strong ruler had been able to develop the resources of India, 
and how he could turn them to account. 

Such was Wellesley’s external policy. The same imperial 
spirit which had animated it breathed through 
every part of his administration. For the bene- er eG 
volence with which he regarded the natives of India Wellesley. 
did not lead him to contemplate the possibility of 
granting them self-government. His ideal was that they should 
be ruled for their own good by an all-powerful despot, and that 
the despot should take him for his model. Nor were they to be 
governed solely for their own good. They were to repay the 
care of their rulers by communicating to them the benefit of 
their commercial resources. Fondly hoping that he could infuse 
something of his own enthusiasm into his employers, Wellesley 
urged them to develop these resources by the encouragement of 
private trade, and to recede, if only a few steps, from the selfish 
position of monopolists. But it was in vain for this enthusiastic 
Governor to expect a trading company to sympathise with his 
far-reaching views. ‘The anomaly which suffered India to be ruled 
from Leadenhall Street was already evident. 

It was the sagacity which enabled Wellesley to foresee the 
direction which imperial progress must take, and the energy with 
which he hastened that progress, that gave a special character to 
his reign. He saw that endless disturbances must be looked for 
until the English should become supreme: it is his merit that 
he did not adopt the half-measures which would have pleased 
his masters, but boldly and uncompromisingly carried out his 
views to their logical conclusion. No ruler was ever better 
served; but few rulers have had in the same degree the 
enthusiasm which inspires others, and the charm which wins 
their personal devotion. Generals like Arthur Wellesley, and 
Lake, and Harris, diplomatists like Malcolm and Barry Close 
worked out his designs; and all worked for the love of him 
whom they served. 

When he had gone, however, the great work which he had 
taken up was again interrupted ; for his successor could only see 
its momentary disadvantages, and lacked the foresight which 
could wait for its final triumph. The Directors were tired of 
costly victories, and looked about for a ruler who would spare 
their army, and replenish their treasury. In an evil hour for 
his reputation, the aged Cornwallis, broken as he was by toil 
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and disease, was persuaded to go out once more. As far as 

he could, he reversed Wellesley’s policy, and 

eee te meditated the withdrawal of the British protection 

prion of fvomi those states to which Wellesley had extended 

‘it. He did all this in the purest spirit of humanity ; 

for he believed that Wellesley’s interference had been unjust. 

But, happily for India and for himself, he died little more than 
two months after his arrival. 

His successor, Sir George Barlow, carried out his views. 
He aimed at extricating his employers, at any cost, 
from the temporary financial embarrassment into 
which the policy of Wellesley had plunged them, 
and complacently declared his conviction that he would best 
promote the security of the British Government by leaving the 
rajas free to quarrel among themselves. This ignoble policy 
bore its inevitable fruit when the strong began to prey upon 
the weak, and when the natives of India cried out that the 
Paramount Power, which was bound to keep the peace, was 
shirking its responsibilities. Still more appalling examples, 
however, were needed to convince the home authorities of the 
weakness of this policy. In 1807 they sent out 
Lord Minto to succeed Barlow, and to walk in his 
footsteps. When, however, the new Governor-General came to 
survey the political prospect from Calcutta, he began gradually 
to unlearn the opinions which he had held so confidently at 
home. Without being a ruler of the first order, he was a 
sensible and firm, though moderate statesman, who had not 
indeed the high courage and the rare fearlessness of responsi- 
bility which can initiate a great policy, and execute it in spite 
of the remonstrances of a timid or ignorant directory, but who 
might be trusted to fall into no weakness which would compro- 
mise the dignity of his government; and, though his reign was 
undistinguished by any event that serves as a land-mark in Anglo- 
Indian history, it witnessed some useful measures for the mainten- 
ance of internal peace and for the repression of French ambition, 
and is interesting as the transition period which preceded the 
final realisation of Wellesley’s views by the Marquess of Hastings. 

Immediately after his arrival, he was struck by the anarchy 
which Barlow’s inaction had encouraged among 
the freebooting chiefs of Bundelkhand, a part of 
which country the Peshwa had ceded to Wellesley for the sup- 


Sir George 
Barlow. 


Lord Minto. 
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port of his subsidiary force. He instantly sent an army to 
punish their insolence; and, having thus done something to 
restore internal order to India, he prepared to meet a danger 
which threatened it from without. The famous Ranjit Singh, 
who had already crushed down the Sikhs of the Punjab, 
was eager to extend his power by subjugating 
their brethren on our side of the Sutlej. The 
Governor-General saw the danger: but his task in meeting it 
was a complicated one; for, while repressing Ranjit’s thirst 
for aggrandisement, he had also to persuade him to refuse a 
passage through his territories to the French, who were believed 
to be still meditating an invasion of India. His choice of an 
ambassador revealed the same knowledge of character that had 
shown itself in Wellesley’s advancement of Malcolm. For it was 
Charles Metcalfe who curbed the ambition of Ranjit Singh. 

Minto’s dealings with the Afghan freebooter, Amir Khan, 
showed how his awaking zeal for imperialism was 
moderated by his fear of the Directors’ displeasure. 
This man, who had been a companion of Holkar in 
his plundering raids, had attacked the Raja of Nagpur ;! and, 
when Minto interfered for the protection of his ally, he apologised 
to his masters for this display of energy by representing it as a 
necessary step for the prevention of a dangerous alliance between 
two Mahomedan rulers like the Amir and the Nizam. When, 
however, the baffled Amir invaded Rajputana to give his predatory 
followers the plunder without which they could not live, Minto 
dared not interfere ; and more victims were sacrificed to the idol 
of non-intervention. 

Outside India, however, the Governor-General found a field 
for his energy in which he might move secure of 
the Directors’ approval; for here the object was, Conquest of 

: ° Mauritius 

not to spend money on the protection of distressed ana Java. 
dependents, but to protect the Company’s commerce 
from the French privateers which infested the Indian Ocean. 
By the capture of Mauritius, which had served as a depdt for 
the plunder they had thus acquired, and by the gio, 
conquest of Java, which they had wrested from 18. 
the Dutch, Minto completed his scheme of defence against 
Napoleon. 

1 By this title the former Raja of Berar had been known since his subjection 
by Wellesley. 
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He was succeeded by a statesman who, like him, came to 
India strongly prejudiced against the policy of 
Lord Hastings, Wellesley, but, when he found out his mistake, 
threw himself, in a more daring spirit, into the 
task of developing that policy. It was the discovery of the 
evil wrought by the Pindédris that caused this sudden change 
in Lord Hastings’s views. These notorious marauders had, in 
former days, often followed in the train of the Mardthas; and 
now, roving about the country in armed bands, plundered, 
destroyed, and massacred on their own account. The Directors, 
who could not, like Lord Hastings, see for themselves what the 
state of India was, refused to listen to him when he insisted 
that the evil must be rooted out. But Lord Hastings found 
another way of serving the impracticable court. Some twelve 
years before, Wellesley had made a commercial treaty with the 
Gurkhas of Nepal, but, finding it impossible to keep at peace 
with them, had broken off all relations in 1804. Since then 
the Gurkhas had been steadily encroaching upon British 
territory along the line of frontier north of Hindustan, in 
defiance, or rather in contempt of the mild remonstrances of 
Barlow and his successor. At last, however, even Minto had 
been provoked to send an ultimatum; and Hastings promptly 
followed it up by another. If it had been sent in time, the 
war which followed might have been averted ; for, even after 
the long experience which they had had of our meek forbearance, 
there was not unanimity in the Gurkha council 
which decided to fight. Lord Hastings had to 
wait long for his triumph; for of four generals whom he sent 
at the head of separate columns to invade Nepal all but one 
failed, and the Gurkhas were enemies to be respected. But 
the veteran Ochterlony, who had studied war under Eyre Coote, 
atoned for the failures of his colleagues. Fortress after fortress 
fell before him as he climbed the Himalayas; and at last the 
capture of the crowning stronghold of Malaun decided the war. 
The Gurkhas sued for peace, and were obliged to 
surrender the districts of which they had robbed us, 
and to cede some valuable mountain territory. 
Meanwhile the unchecked insolence of the Pindaris had 
Subjection of Teached its height. Fresh from his triumph in the 
the Pindéris orth, Lord Hastings resolved to chastise them. 


and the a ‘ 
Marithas. In the firmness of his righteous resolve he would 


Nepalese war. 
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have risked any official displeasure: but in fact he was not 
forced to disobey his instructions; for the stories of pillage 
and murder which had reached home caused a reaction of feeling 
which called for the destruction of the predatory hordes. An 
unexpected difficulty, however, presented itself. The Marathas 
sympathised with the Pindaris; and they had still some power 
for evil. The treaty of Bassein had not crushed the Peshwa’s 
restless ambition, or destroyed the irregular but mischievous 
attachment of his feudatories. He'was discovered to be conspir- 
ing with the Pindaris, with Sindhia, and with Holkar for the 
restoration of his supremacy, and the subversion of our power. 
There is no more intricate page in Indian history than that 
which describes his intrigues and the measures by which they 
were baffled. Fortunately Elphinstone, the Resident at his 
Court, was a man who could thread the most confused mazes 
of Maratha treachery. Aware of what was passing in the 
Peshwa’s mind, he sought to checkmate him by a 
treaty which bound him to cede territory and for- 
bear from all communication with any Power but our own. 
Sindhia and Amir Khan, to each of whom the Pindaris looked 
for help, were likewise bound over to keep the peace; and the 
robbers themselves were hunted down by our soldiers, 
while those who escaped the British bayonets were 
massacred by the exasperated villagers whom they shad perse- 
cuted. Meanwhile, Sindhia and Amir Khan had adhered to 
their engagements: but the Peshwa and Holkar had turned 
traitors ; and the Raja of Nagpur had joined them. One after 
another the treacherous princes were punished. 
Defeated at Sitabaldi, the Raja of Nagpur fled ; and 
his territories passed under the nominal rule of a boy Raja, in 
whose name an English Resident established a wise administra- 
tion. ‘The army of Holkar, for he himself was only its tool, 
was beaten by Malcolm on the field of Mehidpur; and Holkar 
was obliged to receive a subsidiary force, while his administra- 
tion was left to his ministers, who were to act under the advice 
of a British Resident. But it would have been madness to treat 
the Peshwa with such leniency. While he retained a vestige of 
authority, there would have been a constant temptation to the 
Maratha chieftains to rally round him. His lands 
were therefore annexed, and his suzerainty was 
annihilated ; but he himself received from the British Govern- 


1817. 


1817-18. 
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the remedy into their own hands, and revolted. But these 
miserable rebels were repressed by our arms, be- 
cause, forsooth, the Raja was a protected prince. 
Bentinck talked of perpetuating the Hindu Government with 
more effectual restrictions on the Raja’s power, but ended by 
doing nothing; and the people suffered without redress until in 
1833 the English Resident became a Commissioner, and the 
country became virtually a British province. The Raja of 
Coorg, the nephew of a prince who had been a cordial ally of 
the English in their wars with Tippoo, made himself notorious 
by the savage cruelty with which he treated his subjects. Even 
Bentinck’s theories were not proof against this test: but, while 
he desired to relieve the people, he was still anxious that they 
should remain under the rule of a native Raja, and was only 
persuaded to annex their country by their unani- 
mous and loudly-expressed desire to be transferred 
to the Company’s Government. 

Even the briefest account of Bentinck’s administration could 
Settlement of NOt afford to leave unnoticed that great measure, 
the North. known as the Settlement of the North-Western Pro- 
Western Pro- A E : sys 
vinces. vinces, which was begun in his time, and completed 

1833-42, a few years after his departure. When that portion 

of the country came under British rule, the settlement officers 
did their work in a very lax and haphazard fashion. They tried 
to do justice to all parties: but they knew little of the usages 
which had governed the tenure of land and the payment of the 
land revenue under native government: their ignorance was 
freely traded upon by interested natives, who, in many cases, 
contrived to get themselves registered as the proprietors of 
villages which did not belong to y them ; and therefore many of 
their decisions caused dissatisiargaus Tt was understood, how- 
ever, that the settlements which they made might be superseded 
when the time for a more detailed investigation should arrive. 
The first step towards such an investigation was taken in 1822, 
when a Regulation was published, setting forth the principles in 
accordance with which a lasting settlement was to be made: but 
circumstances prevented further serious action from being taken 
till 1833. The officers to whom the work of the settlement was 
entrusted, laboured with the utmost zeal and perseverance to 
acquire such a full and accurate store of knowledge for a founda- 
tion as would enable them to avoid the false conclusions of their 


1830. 


1834. 
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predecessors: but the interests which they had to examine were 
so numerous and complicated that they often went astray. More- 
over, they started with the theory that the settlement ought to 
be made, village by village, with the actual proprietors of the 
soil, and not with middlemen. They saw that the proprietary 
right generally belonged to single families, or to the village com- 
munities, which had survived here in far greater perfection than 
in Bengal. But there was another important class whose rights 
had also to be considered, and whose generic name of Talukdars 
is perhaps familiar to all who take an interest in Indian affairs. 
It was through the medium of these men that the native Govern- 
ment had collected the revenue; and, though they were techni- 
cally only hereditary revenue-contractors, they were to all intents 
and purposes the territorial aristocracy. The settlement officers, 
however, inspired by the famous Robert Mertins Bird, were full 
of the idea of promoting the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number: they branded the tdlukdars as a set of worthless 
drones ; and they determined accordingly to deprive them of 
the privilege of settling for every foot of land to which they 
could not show a proprietary title precise enough to satisfy an 
English lawyer. A few thoughtful men did indeed urge that 
these sweeping measures would destroy the attachment of the 
aristocracy to our rule, and that, if they ever turned against us, 
we should find the villagers, whom we had thought to conciliate, 
impelled by the force of old ties and old associations to side 
with their natural leaders. These warnings, however, were un- 
heeded, and their authors ridiculed as alarmists. The mere fact 
that the settlement aroused discontent does not indeed prove 
that the principles upon which it was based were false. But 
perhaps its authors would have succeeded better if they had 
reflected that the proprietary right was not the only right con- 
nected with the soil, and, while taking care to provide valid 
guarantees for the immunity of the village proprietors from ex- 
tortion, had recognised the existing rights of the talukdars to 
contrac! for the collection of the revenue. 


1 See remarks of H. St. G. Tucker, quoted on pp. 76-7 (note), of P. Carnegy’s 
Notes on the Land Tenures and Revenue Assessments of Upper India ; and The Land- 
Systems of British India, by B. H. Baden-Powell. Mr. C. Raikes (Votes on the 
North- West Provinces of India, pp. 67-75), while admitting thatthe settlement caused 
discontent among the talukdars, maintains that they were treated with perfect 
fairness. ‘We might well wonder,” he says, “that the enfranchisement of the 
village communities was unpopular unless we happened to know what Indian 
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Another class, known as the holders of rent-free tenures, 
escaped the grasp of the settlement officers only 
to fall under an investigation as searching as theirs. 
These tenures, relics of the days of native administration, were 
of various origins, and many of them had been fraudulently 
acquired, while others, having been granted for services which 
had long ceased to be performed, had become mere sinecures. 
If the English Government had had the inclination or the 
leisure to examine them when it had first established its rule, 
many of them would of course have been abolished: but un- 
fortunately action had been so long delayed that the holders 
had learned to regard their lands as secured to their families for 
ever. The new school of officials, however, was indignant at 
the thought that so much land-revenue was lost to the state, and 
squandered by an unprofitable class. The holders were accord- 
ingly called upon to prove the original validity of their titles. 
Many of them asserted with truth that they had acquired their 
estates honestly, but could produce no documents in support of 
their word! Whatever opinions may be held as to the justice 
or the policy of this wholesale Resumption, it is certain that it 
awoke serious discontent and even disaffection. 

Much bitter feeling was also aroused by the operation of the 
Sale Law, under which the estates of numerous 
landed proprietors were yearly put up to sale in 
satisfaction of debts, and bought generally by rich speculators 
or native Government officials. This particular grievance was 
one of long standing. The new-comers could never succeed in 
gaining the slightest hold upon the feelings of their tenants, 
who persisted in regarding their former landlords with unabated 
affection, and would at any moment have been ready, if called 
upon, to take down their spears and matchlocks, and help them 
to win back what they had lost. 

It would be unjust, however, to hold Bentinck specially 
ose responsible for the evil results of measures which 
of Bentinck’s he did not originate; and, as his dealings with 
administration. . sisi : 

native states have been severely criticised in these 
popularity means. The vow populi . . . has little or nothing to do with it, for 
that voice is not yet heard. Spurious popularity in the east may be cheaply 
obtained by following Sir Robert Walpole’s maxim, Quwieta non movere.” 

1 See Extract from Board’s Report to Government, dated 19th Sept. 1856, 


on the “ Revenue Administration of the Rohilcund Division for 1856.” Znclosures 
to Secret Letters from India, Feb, 1858, pp. 194-6. 


Resumption. 


The Sale Law. 
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pages, it is a duty to do honour to the strong side of his ad- 
ministration. No Governor-General of India, no ruler known 
to history, ever laboured for the good of his people with a 
more single-minded devotion than he. Among his reforms the 
best known is the abolition of the atrocious rite of suttee,1 
which only a man of the highest moral courage would have 
dared to carry out against the mass of religious prejudice 
which it stirred up. But he made his good influence felt in 
every department of civil government. It was he who gave 
the first great impetus to the material progress of the country. 
Thus it was that he won the unique place which he holds in 
the history of British India; for the evil which he had unwit- 
tingly done has perished, but the good will remain and fructify 
for all time. 

With the accession of Lord Auckland, Bentinck’s successor, 
began a new era in Anglo-Indian history, in which Ash 
the long-sown seeds of fresh political complica- Lord Auck- 
tions, which even now seem as far from solution {2078 policy 
as ever, began to put forth fruit. All danger [Fersiaand | 
from French ambition had passed away: but  ~ 
Russian intrigue was busy against us. We had brought the 
danger on ourselves. False to an alliance with Persia, which 
dated from the beginning of the century, we had turned a deaf 
ear to her entreaties for help against Russian aggression, and 
had allowed her to fall under the power of her tyrant, who 
thenceforth used her as an instrument of his ambition. The 
result of our selfish indifference appeared in 1837, when Persia, 
acting under Russian influence, laid siege to Herat, which was 
then under Afghan rule. After a long series of revolutions, 
Dost Mahomed, the representative of the famous tribe of 
Barakzais, had established himself upon the throne, with the 
warm approval of the majority of the people ; while Shah Shuja, 
the leader of the rival Saddozdis, was an exile. The ruling 
prince did not wait for Auckland to seek his friendship. The 
Tsar sent an agent to Kabul, and offered him money and protec- 
tion against Persia. He treated the Russian advances with 
contempt, and desired nothing better than to be an ally of the 
English. All he asked was that they should protect him 
against Persian aggression, and induce Ranjit Singh to allow 
him and his brother Sultan Mahomed to hold Peshawar as 


1 The custom of burning widows on the funeral piles of their husbands. 
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vassals and tributaries. Auckland was urged by Alexander 
Burnes, the agent whom he had sent to Kabul, to seize the 
opportunity. It was in his power to deal Russia a crushing 
blow, and to avert those troubles which are even now harassing 
British statesmen. If it was impolitic for him to attempt to 
influence Ranjit Singh, he might at least have promised Dost 
Mahomed the protection which he desired, and thus proved to 
him that his friendly professions were not a sham. But his 
tone was so frigid that the Amir lost all faith in him; and the 
agent was recalled. As the Amir’s secretary remarked, “It 
was not the adjustment of the Peshawar affair that dissipated 
the Amir’s hopes, but the indifference to his sufferings which it 
was clear that the English felt.” Having flung away the friend- 
ship of Dost Mahomed, Auckland saw that he must do some- 
thing to checkmate Russian intrigue. If Herat were to fall, the 
Barakzdis would be prostrate at the feet of the Shah; and the 
Russians would establish a permanent influence in Afghanistan. 
In the summer of 1838 Auckland entered into the 
famous Tripartite Treaty with Ranjit Singh and 
Shah Shuja, the aim of which was to depose Dost Mahomed and 
elevate the exile to the throne. 

But Auckland was to have an opportunity of retrieving his 
error. While Herat was still holding out, the Shah was at last 
threatened with war, and raised the siege. Russian 
intrigue had failed; and the danger which had 
menaced British India had disappeared. The motive of the 
Tripartite Treaty was gone. Even now Dost Mahomed hankered 
after the friendship of the English. Auckland did not let slip the 
opportunity: he flung it from him, and clutched at a policy 
that was to bring misery to thousands of families in England, in 
India, and in Afghanistan, and to prove disastrous to the poli- 
tical interests of all three countries. He asserted that it was 
his duty to provide against future troubles in Afghanistan, for 
he could point to no existing ones ; and he attempted to do this 
by dethroning a prince who had shown him nothing but good 
will, and by raising up in his stead the rival whom the bulk of 
the population distrusted as a man foredoomed to misfortune. 


June 26, 


Sept. 1838, 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xxv. (1 Sess. 2) 1859, pp. 48, 100, 182, 160, 172-4, 187, 
228-9, 231, 238, 275, etc. ; A. Burhes’s Cabool, p. 270; Kaye’s Lives of Indian 


Officers, ii. 37, note ; Kaye’s Hist. of the War in Afghanistan, 2nd ed. pp. 199- 
385. See App. A. 
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For a time all appeared to go well; and the English were lulled 
into a fatal security. So long as the chiefs and the mountain 
tribes were propitiated by British subsidies, the British army 
which remained at Kabul to protect Shah Shuja against his own 
subjects was in no danger. But, when economy necessitated the 
withdrawal of the subsidies, the factitious attachment of the 
people to our rule died away. There is no need to dwell upon 
the tragedies of 1841 and 1842. Those who are least interested 
in Indian history are not likely to forget how the Afghan mob 
murdered the British Envoy and his associates ; how the British 
commander, putting faith in the chiefs of a people whom no 
treaties can bind, began that retreat from which but one man 
escaped to tell how sixteen thousand had perished ; how poor 
Auckland, unmanned by the disaster, lacked the energy to retrieve 
it; how the heroic Sale+ held out at Jeldlabad till Pollock re- 
lieved him; how Auckland’s successor, Lord Ellenborough, 
dreading fresh disasters, hesitated to allow his generals to act 
till, yielding to their indignant zeal, he threw upon 
them the responsibility of that advance to Kabul 
which retrieved: the lost prestige of our arms. Thus closed the 
first act of a still unfinished drama. 

After celebrating the triumph of the victorious army, Ellen- 
borough sent Charles Napier to punish the Amirs 
of Sind, who, emboldened by the retreat from {onduest of 
Kabul, had violated a treaty which they had con- 
cluded with the British Government. The result of the war 
was the annexation of the country: but the glories 
of Midni and of Hyderabad were overclouded by 
the dispute on the question of the guilt of the Amirs between 
Napier and James Outram.? 

Less talked of at the time, but historically more important 
was LHllenborough’s reconstitution of the British 
relations with the Sindhia of the day. Political Mllenboren es 
disturbances had for some time agitated that prince’s Sindhia. 
court, while his army had swollen to a dangerous 
size, and, like the Sikh army since Ranj{ft Singh’s death, which 
had taken place a few years before, had passed beyond the con- 
trol of the civil power. In these two armies Ellenborough saw 
a danger which might disturb the peace of Hindustan. He fore- 


1842. 


1843. 


1 The leading spirit in the defence of Jelalabad was Captain Broad foot. 
2 See the biography of Napier in my Four Famous Soldiers. 
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saw that the Sikh soldiers, released from the stern discipline of 
Ranjit Singh, would soon force a government which they despised 
to let them cross the Sutlej] in quest of plunder. Two years 
later his character as a prophet was vindicated ; and, if he had 
not now, in anticipation of the invasion which then took place, 
disbanded the greater part of Sindhia’s army, and overawed the 
remainder by a native contingent under the command of British 
officers, the Sikhs would probably have joined their forces with 
the Mardthas. It is impossible to estimate the magnitude of the 
danger which would then have threatened our power ; and, when 
Ellenborough heard of the unexpected resistance which the Sikhs 
had opposed to his successor, he may well have thought that he 
had helped to secure the empire against the advent of a great 
crisis. But the Directors took a different view of their Governor- 
General’s conduct of affairs. In June, 1844, all India was 
astonished by the news that Ellenborough had been 
recalled. He had helped to bring about his own 
downfall, for in the controversies with his masters in which he, 
like some of the ablest of his predecessors, had found himself 
involved, he had shown an unfortunate want of discretion: but, 
though by bombastic proclamations and a theatrical love of display 
he had sometimes exposed himself to ridicule, many of his subor- 
dinates felt that in him they had lost a vigorous and able ruler. 
Sir Henry Hardinge, who was raised to the peerage before 
the close of his administration, succeeded to the office of 
Governor-General, and waited anxiously for the breaking of the 
storm which his predecessor had seen gathering. The Sikhs, 
the Puritans of India, who were not strictly speak- 
ing a nation, but a religious brotherhood of warriors 
called the Khals4, were animated by two passions equally 
dangerous to the peace of those around them, a fierce enthusiasm, 
half military, half religious, for the glory of their order, and an 
insatiable desire for plunder. By giving them full scope for the 
indulgence of these passions, and by punishing all disobedience 
with merciless severity, Ranjit Singh had governed his turbulent 
subjects for forty years: but, when he died, they broke loose 
from all control; and the weak Government of Lahore found 
that they could only save their own capital from 
First Sikh war, Deing plundered by the Khalsa army by sending it 
to seek plunder in British territory. Thus began 
the first Sikh war. The British soldiers who marched to defend 


His recall. 


The Sikhs. 
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the line of the Sutlej found to their astonishment that the Sikhs 
were as formidable enemies as the Gurkhas; and 
they had already fought three desperate battles 
when the dearly bought victory of Sobraon decided the war in 
their favour. 

Hardinge was not a weak ruler: but he lacked the foresight 
which gave additional value to Wellesley’s decision Aa ae 
in the use of victory. Though many of the Sikh dinge tries to 
magnates declared that nothing less than the ™ntain the | 
annexation of the Punjab would deter the Khalsa ment of the 

aa. 5 unjab. 

army from striking another blow for supremacy, he 

resolved to give the people a chance of settling down quietly 
under their native rulers. He received one emphatic warning 
against the unsoundness of this policy ; for, when he was about 
to withdraw the British army from the Punjab, the Government 
of Lahore assured him that such a measure would be the signal 
for the rise of the Khalsa against themselves. At last he com- 
promised the matter by consenting that Henry Lawrence, as 
British Resident, should have the guidance of the native Council 
of Regency to which the administration was to be committed. 
Many of the Sikh soldiers were disbanded: there were but few 
outward signs of discontent; and, in 1848, Hardinge handed 
over the government to Lord Dalhousie with the cheering 
thought that he had bestowed upon India the blessing of a 
lasting peace. 

The peace lasted just three months after his departure. 
Surrounded by a staff of officers who all trusted in Henry Law- 
their chief, who have all left their mark upon rence in the 
Indian history, and of whom more than one will find sy a 
mention in the story of the Mutiny, Henry Lawrence had 
laboured on at the reform of the administration, but had never 
deluded himself into the belief that English rule, however 
~ beneficent, would be acceptable to a proud and only half- 
subdued nation. But, in the midst of his labours, he had been 
forced to return to England for his health ; and the ; 
insurrection for which he had been prepared broke out Eecongearn 


1846 


1 It was afterwards asserted by Henry and John Lawrence that Hardinge had 
not had the means of annexing the Punjab. On the other hand, Charles Napier 
and Havelock strongly recommended annexation ; and such good soldiers would 
hardly have recommended a military impossibility. Life of Sir O. Napier, vol. 
iii. pp. 480, 458; J. C. Marshman’s Memoirs of Sir H. Havelock, p. 160. 
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under his successor. Its first aspect was that of a mere 
local disturbance. Moolraj, the native viceroy of Mooltan, 
had long evaded payment of a succession duty which the Govern- 
ment of Lahore had demanded from him before the outbreak of 
the first Sikh war. Finding, however, that the British Resident 
would not hear of the delay to which the impotent 
Lahore Durbar? had submitted, he petulantly resigned 
his post : the British officers who came to install his successor were 
murdered ; and he instantly adopted the deed as his own, and 
called upon the people of all creeds to rise against the British. 
It soon became clear that this was no isolated act of treachery. 
The Khals& sympathised with Moolraj. Moreover, his crime 
was not punished with that promptitude which could alone have 
overawed the disaffected nation; for Lord Gough, the Com- 
mander-in-chief, feared to expose his army to the effects of a 
summer campaign. But the inaction of the Commander-in-chief 
was put to shame by the vigour of a subaltern. On his own 
responsibility, Herbert Edwardes, a young lieutenant of infantry, 
marched against Moolraj, defeated him, and forced him to retire 
behind the walls of Mooltan. This act of resolution, however, 
was not so successful as it deserved to be. Mooltan was obstin- 
ately defended against the reinforcements which were sent to 
co-operate with Edwardes. Then Dalhousie ordered the general 
advance of the British troops which he had postponed in defer- 
ence to Gough’s judgement. The cruel kindness of Hardinge had 
brought the miseries of a second conquest upon the Khalsa. 
His successor resolved that the work should now be done once 
for all. 

It was so done, but at a heavy cost. There are many still 
living who remember the fierce burst of indignation which sent 
out Charles Napier to avenge the terrible slaughter of Chilian- 
wala. But, before Napier could arrive, Gough had atoned for 
the errors of his doubtful victory by the decisive battle of 
Gujrat. Dalhousie turned his conquest to account by bringing 
the Punjab under British dominion. It was the 
one step in his remorseless career of annexation 
that needed no apology. One interruption alone marred 

Annexation of the smoothness of the administrative progress 
the Punjab. which made the Punjab the model province 
of the empire. 
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Dalhousie began by entrusting the government to a Board 
of three, Henry Lawrence, John Lawrence, and 
Charles Mansel, who was succeeded, in 1850, by craic 
Robert Montgomery. The rapidity with which the 
province advanced towards civilisation justified the partiality 
with which Dalhousie always regarded it. Under a picked body 
of administrators who threw their whole heart into their work, 
and lived in camp for eight months of the year with their tents 
open to the humblest petitioners, the pressure of the taxes which 
Ranjit Singh had imposed was lightened; the people were 
forced to give up their arms, and to live peaceably with each 
other ;1 a strong and trustworthy police force was organised ; 
dacoity * was almost entirely stamped out; a system of criminal 
law suitable to the character of the people was devised ; slavery, 
infanticide, and the countless evils of a barbarous rule were 
suppressed ; canals, bridges, and a network of great roads were 
constructed ; and new regiments were organised for the protec- 
tion of the country against the lawless hill-tribes. It was 
because the Sikhs, as a conquered people, were prepared to 
accept the measures of their conquerors with submission, while 
the simplicity of Ranjit Singh’s despotism, unencumbered by the 
mass of forms which thwarted the benevolent efforts of English 
officials in other provinces, had left the ground clear for the 
erection of an entirely new fabric of government, that the 
success of our rule in the Punjab was so swift, and so complete. 

But there was not unanimity in the counsels of the famous 
trio who composed the Board. Henry Lawrence, always a 
friend of the fallen, caused dissatisfaction to the Governor- 
General by the pertinacity with which he fought the battles of 
the Sikh Sirdars, the aristocracy of the Punjab, whose past 
unfaithfulness he was unwilling to punish too severely. Dal- 
housie finally resolved to give John Lawrence, whose views 
harmonised with his own, the undivided control of the province. 
But there is no doubt that the character of John’s administration 
was modified by Henry’s counsels; and, when old Punjabis talk 
of the glorious history of their province in 1857, they love to 


1 “The Trans-Indus and Huzara population was exempted . . . inasmuch as 
without arms they would be at the mercy of plundering hordes.”—G@eneral 
Report on the Administration of the Punjab for the years 1849-50, and 1850-51, 
p. 87, par. 182. 

2 Gang-robbery. 
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dwell upon the fact that it was Henry who, by his noble charac- 
ter and unresting energy, bequeathed to their administration the 
spirit to which that history was partly due. 
The acquisition of the Punjab, like almost every accession of 
territory which the empire had hitherto received, 
por Pel had been the result of conquest forced upon a 
annexation reluctant Government. But Dalhousie’s other acquisi- 
policy. : 
tions were for the most part of a different kind, and 
excited in his own time and after his death controversies more 
violent than those which had been excited by the acts of any 
Governor-General except Warren Hastings. The passtons, how- 
ever, which fanned these controversies into flame are now well- 
nigh extinct: the direction in which opinion is setting is clearly 
defined: the evidence upon which a final judgement may be 
based is ample and open to every enquirer ; and the time has 
therefore come when such a judgement may be confidently pro- 
nounced. Like Bentinck, Dalhousie belonged to the school of 
modern Liberalism: but, while the milder political creed of the 
former bade him maintain the right of all dependent native 
states to govern themselves even to their own destruction, the 
ardent proselytism of the latter would have brought the same 
states under the uniform sway of a paternal government. There 
is not indeed any reason to suppose that Dalhousie set out for 
India with the resolve of entering upon a career of annexation : 
but, as opportunities for annexation arose which he regarded as 
lawful, he believed that he would be wanting in his duty to his 
country and to the people of India, if he failed to take advantage 
of them. It then became the aim of his policy to consolidate the 
Anglo-Indian Empire by the absorption of the native states that 
interrupted its continuity ; to eradicate every remnant of native 
barbarism which he could reach; and upon the ground thus 
cleared to erect a brand-new fabric of Western civilisation. “I 
take this fitting occasion,” he wrote, in a minute on the famous 
Satara question, “of recording my strong and deliberate opinion, 
that, in the exercise of a wise and sound policy, the British 
Government is bound not to put aside or neglect such rightful 
opportunities of acquiring territory or revenue as may from 
time to time present themselves; whether they arise from the 
lapse of subordinate states by the failure of all heirs of every 
description whatsoever, or from the failure of heirs natural, 
where the succession can be sustained only by the sanction of 
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the Government being given to the ceremony of adoption accord- 
ing to Hindu law. The Government is bound in duty, as well 
as policy, to act on every such occasion with the purest integrity, 
and in the most scrupulous observance of good faith. Whenever 
a shadow of doubt can be shown, the claim should at once be 
abandoned. But, where the right to territory by lapse is clear, 
the Government is bound to take that which is justly and legally 
its due, and to extend to that territory the benefits of our 
sovereignty, present and prospective. In like manner, while I 
would not seek to lay down any inflexible rule with respect to 
adoption, I hold that, on all occasions, where heirs natural shall 
fail, the territory should be made to lapse, and adoption should 
not be permitted, excepting in those cases in which some strong 
political reason may render it expedient to depart from this 
general rule.” 

The principles of adoption and of lapse, to which he here 
refers, require a brief explanation. No article in the Hindu 
creed is held more tenaciously than that which teaches that a 
man can only escape punishment hereafter by leaving a son to 
offer sacrifice to his soul. The childless man therefore naturally 
cherished the right of adopting a son who would perform for 
him this sacred duty. But the custom of adoption had a 
political side-as well. Childless princes adopted sons with the 
view not only of securing salvation, but of perpetuating their 
dynasties. No one could interfere with the right of a son so 
adopted to inherit his father’s private property, or to perform 
for him the duties of religion. But it had always been clearly 
understood, and was admitted even by the most zealous sup- 
porters of the rights of native dynasties, that he could not 
succeed to the principality without the sanction of the Para- 
mount Power. The rulers who preceded Dalhousie had gene- 
rally been ready to grant their sanction: but in more than one 
instance they had for special reasons withheld it; and in con- 
sequence certain minor principalities had lapsed to the British 
Government. It was by the exercise of this right of lapse that 
Dalhousie annexed Satara, Nagpur, Jhansi, and several minor 
principalities. He did not create the right: he simply exercised 
it on a scale of unprecedented magnitude, because he believed 
it to be valuable, and possessed the rare courage that dares to 
push an opinion to its logical conclusion. 

It remains to be considered whether his opinion was right. 
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In his despatches he expended much eloquence and argument 
to show that his proceedings were technically justifiable ; and 
there can be no doubt that he proved his point. But the 
verdict of history on great political questions differs from legal 
verdicts in that it is not affected by technicalities. If Dal- 
housie’s annexations injured the interests of the people of the 
annexed states and of the British Government, it is useless to 
argue that they were technically valid. If, on the other hand, 
they promoted those interests, they are independent of justifica- 
tion based upon technical grounds. Had they been technically 
invalid, such invalidity would only require notice if it had given 
offence to native critics. The only questions then that call for 
discussion are these: did the annexations promote the interests 
of the British Government and of the people of the annexed 
states, and did they produce a disturbing effect upon native 
opinion? These questions may be easily and certainly answered. 
The annexations consolidated the empire, strengthened its 
military communications, and added to its material resources. 
Moreover, no well-informed man can doubt that, although they 
gave great offence to royal families and courtiers, they conferred 
lasting benefits upon millions of people, a large proportion of 
whom had suffered grievously from native misgovernment. But 
it is not less certain that they aroused a feeling of uneasiness 
among many of those natives who were capable of observation 
and reflection. Such a result, however, was unavoidable, and 
furnished no argument against Dalhousie’s policy. Just as a 
child often cannot understand the motives of those who are 
responsible for his education, so the natives could not under- 
stand the motives that dictated the policy of annexation. The 
unswerving regularity with which it was carried out, the absence 
of that provocation on their part, which had seemed to justify 
the annexations of former rulers, created in the minds of many 
of them an impression that the British Government was abandon- 
ing those principles of good ‘faith which had raised it above 
earlier conquerors, and entering upon a new career of unscrupu- 
lous aggrandisement.! 

1 Sir R. Temple’s Men and Events of my Time in India, pp. 107, 109, 111, 
113; W. Lee-Warner’s The Protected Princes of India, pp. 126, 144- 47; E. 
Arnold’s Dalhousie’s Administration of British India, vol. ii, pp. 164- Bes 
Calcutta Review, vol. xlii. p. 188, vol. xxxiii., vol. xxii; Sir C. Jackson’s 


Vindication of the Marquis of Dathousie’s Indian Peremen ee pp. 
9, 10, 12, 19, 20; Meadows Taylor’s Story of my Life, pp. 294, 857; Parl. 
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Two other annexations remain to be recorded. The successor 
of Amherst had tried hard to preserve friendly 
relations with the Burmese Court, but in vain; Ponduest of 
and, in 1840, the obstinate insolence of the Bur- 
mese King drove Auckland to give up the attempt to maintain 
a British Resident at his capital. Though, however, repeated 
acts of petty tyranny to Europeans would have justified retri- 
bution, no further action was taken till after Hardinge’s 
departure ; for the costliness of the first Burmese war and the 
deadliness of the Burmese climate had not been 
forgotten. At last Dalhousie felt himself obliged 
to vindicate British honour, and, after a rapid conquest, annexed 
Pegu. 

The annexation of Oudh, the crowning act of Dalhousie’s 
administration, differed widely in regard to the 
motives which dictated it and the manner in which Anexation 
it was carried out, from the annexations that have 
already been mentioned. The reader may remember that 
Wellesley had prophesied that the Company’s Government 
would sooner or later find itself obliged to assume the adminis- 
tration of that unhappy country. Since his time one ruler 
after another had mourned over its wrongs, but had shrunk 
from taking the one decisive step that would have redressed 
them. Remonstrances and warnings had been tried in vain. 
But, when Colonel Sleeman, the British Resident at Lucknow, 
after making a tour of inspection through the kingdom, reported 
the results of his observations, such a mass of wickedness was 
brought to light that a humane ruler could no longer shrink 
from fulfilling the threats which weaker men had been content 
to repeat in vain. The Mahomedans and the Rajputs of Oudh 
were naturally neither better nor worse than other men ; but the 
system under which they found themselves was hopelessly 
demoralising. If the king had been a despot, he might at least 
have controlled his barons, and kept the right of plundering in 
his own hands: but his selfish indifference was worse than any 
tyranny. No regular Government existed. The nazims and 
chakladars, who nominally governed the various districts, were 
in fact collectors of revenue, who had to pay so much to the 


1852-3. 


Papers, vol. xxxix. (1849), p. 227, par. 25-8, vol. xl. (1854-55), p. 70, par. 5. 
I have also consulted a large number of books and pamphlets written in a 
spirit of hostility to Dalhousie. 
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king, and reimbursed themselves as best they could. The 
revenue was collected by armed force. No talukddr ever 
dreamed of paying unless he should be compelled. The strong 
gathered their clansmen around them, shut themselves up in 
their forts, and received the nazim and his army with a dis- 
charge of artillery. The weak were mercilessly plundered, 
sometimes killed, and sometimes forced to take to brigandage 
for a living. The soldiers of the nazim were let loose upon the 
country to realise their pay. Peasants and small traders never felt 
secure for a single night ; and some two thousand men were slain 
annually by brigands or in civil strife. Talukdars themselves 
robbed small proprietors of their holdings and plundered traders 
and capitalists. The inferior castes were oppressed, beaten and 
abused by all. No pen could faithfully describe the sins of the 
oppressors or the miseries of the oppressed ; and, if the picture 
could be painted, no humane man would suffer himself to look 
upon it. For the worst of Roman proconsuls would have 
blushed at the iniquities wrought by the nazims and the chak- 
ladars of Oudh. 

The one remedy for such wrongs as these was for the British 
Government to assume the administration of the country ; and, 
if the determination to do this had needed further justification, 
it would have been supplied by the unanimity with which Sleeman 
and Henry Lawrence, the sympathetic champions of the rights of 
native rulers, pleaded for the measure.t_ Dalhousie knew as well 
as any man that interference was called for; and, if he had 
shrunk from acting upon his knowledge, the admonitions of the 
Home Government would have forced him to be up and doing. 
But he also knew that the Government of India was in great part 
responsible for the evils which its feebleness had for more than 
fifty years suffered to accumulate: he remembered that the princes 
of Oudh had always been faithful allies of his countrymen ; and 
it is probable that these considerations so far unnerved him that 
he was unwilling to act with the inexorable resolution which had 
characterised his dealings with other native states. The course 
which he personally wished to adopt was, not to annex the 

1 Qudh Gazetteer, vol. i. pp. xlvi, xlviii, li-lii. ; vol. ii. p. 48 ; Maj.-Gen. Sir W. H. 
Sleeman’s A Journey through the Kingdom of Oudh in 1849-50, i. 62, 100, 135-6, 
210-13, 335, 868-9, 878, 382, 387, 392, 422; ii. 210-18. H. ©. Irwin’s Garden 
of India, pp. 133-4, 141-8, 148-9, 151, 153, 160; Sir R. Montgomery’s Report 


(House of Lords Papers, 74 Sess. 2, 1859) pars. 88, 85, 87-90, 94, 99, 101-4; G. 
Hutchinson’s Narrative of the Mutinies im Oudh, pp. 2, 24. 
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country, not even to insist upon assuming the administration, 
but, declaring that the treaty of 18011 had been rendered null 
and void by the failure of the Government of Oudh to fulfil its 
conditions, to withdraw the British troops by whose support the 
king was alone maintained upon his throne, and thus reduce him 
to the necessity of accepting a new treaty. But the English 
Cabinet, the Board of Control, and the Court of Directors, like 
almost every Anglo-Indian statesman whose opinion carried 
weight, felt that such a delicate mode of proceeding was uncalled 
for; and Dalhousie was accordingly authorised “to assume 
authoritatively the powers necessary for good government 
throughout the country.” He loyally accepted the issue. “I 
resolved,” he wrote, “to forego my own preferences, and, in 
dealing with Oudh, to adopt the more peremptory course which 
had been advocated by my colleagues, and which was manifestly 
more acceptable to the Honourable Company.” Accordingly, on 
the 4th of February, 1856, Colonel James Outram, the British 
Resident at Lucknow, presented a new treaty to the king, at the 
same time courteously warning him that, unless he accepted it, 
the royal title and the ample revenue, which the British Govern- 
ment was ready to guarantee to himself and his heirs, would be 
forfeited. Bursting into tears, the king declared that the British 
had robbed him of his all, and that it was useless for him to sign 
the treaty. Outram exhausted every argument to induce him 
to change his mind, but in vain. Three days afterwards there- 
fore it was proclaimed “that the government of the territories 
of Oudh is henceforth vested exclusively and for ever in the 
Honourable East India Company.” 

It remains to be seen what lines were to be laid down for the 
administration of the new province. Sleeman and Henry Law- 
rence had earnestly recommended that the revenues should be 
exclusively appropriated to the benefit of the people and of the 
royal family. If Dalhousie had taken this advice, he would have 
given to the natives of India a convincing proof that his policy 
had been inspired, not by any thirst for aggrandisement, but by 
a single-minded devotion to their welfare, and might have repelled 
the imputation of bad faith which his past annexations had 
brought upon him. But he decided that the British Government 
might fairly recompense itself for the labour which it was 


1 See p. 16 supra. 
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voluntarily undertaking on behalf of an oppressed people.t It 
was inevitable that the natives should put the most invidious 
interpretation upon his decision, and assume that, endeavouring 
to disguise his rapacity by a hypocritical profession of benevolence, 
he had simply clutched at an opportunity for extending the terri- 
tory and swelling the revenue of the British Raj.” 

If, however, Dalhousie erred in rejecting the counsel of Slee- 
man and of Lawrence, the instructions which he laid down for 
the guidance of the officers who were intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of Oudh were conceived in the purest spirit of humanity. 
His object was to grant redress to the actual occupants of the 
soil, whom the tdlukddrs had in many cases fraudulently or 
violently deprived of their rights. He ordered therefore that a 
summary settlement of the land revenue should be formed with 
the occupants. This settlement, however, was to last for three 
years only, after which it was to be superseded by a permanent 
arrangement based upon a detailed investigation of the claims of 
all parties. But in those three years irreparable mischief might 
bedone. Dalhousie, in his eagerness to do justice to the oppressed, 
forgot that the talukdars had rights as well as the tenants. The 
talukdars, in spite of their misdeeds, were, in the eyes of their 
dependents, the aristocracy of the country ; and if, notwithstanding 
long possession, their claims were ignored, it was certain that they 
would seize the first opportunity of recovering what they regarded 
as their own. 

The dangerous results which have been spoken of as flowing 

from the Settlement of the North-Western Provinces 

Pe bes and the Sale Law were in full current in Dalhousie’s 
time: but, whatever judgement may be pronounced 

upon those measures, he was not responsible for them. At the 
same time it must be mentioned that an Act was passed in the 
fifth year of his rule, which directed what was known as the 
TIndm Commission to enquire into the titles of landowners. More 


1 My, Irwin points out (Garden of India, p. 167) that Dalhousie referred the 
question to the Directors, but that they “maintained a discreet and significant 
silence.” 

2 Government. 

3 Sir J. Strachey’s fndia, pp. 250, 312-14; Sir R. Montgomery’s Repori, 
pars. 157-8; J. G. W. Sykes’s Compendium of the Law specially relating to the 
Falugdars of Oudh, p. 145 Jackson, pp. 136, 139, 140, 144-7 ; H. C. Irwin’s 
Garden of India, p. 179 ; Duke of Argyll’s India under Dalhousie and Canning, 
p. 22; Parl. Papers, vol, xliv. (1857-58), Part 4, pp. 1125, 1126, 
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than twenty thousand estates were confiscated by the com- 
missioners in the five years preceding the Mutiny ; and in the 
Southern Maratha country especially its decisions added seriously 
to the sum of agrarian discontent. 
The famous case of the Nana Sahib deserves a short notice. 

When the ex-Peshwa died, the son whom he had 
adopted, that Nana Sahib who, a few years later, smears 
was to win for himself an imperishable infamy, 1863. ; 
demanded, as his right, that his father’s pension 
should be continued to him. His claim was rejected. The 
rejection was based upon the terms of the original agreement 
with the Peshwa; and to pronounce an ex post facto condemna- 
tion on its justice or its policy on the ground that the individual 
who suffered from it wreaked a base revenge upon the power 
which had disappointed him, would be preposterous.! 

' Meanwhile, Dalhousie was carrying out another set of measures 
which, though they reflected the greatest credit upon 
his administration, and were productive of immense Dalhousie’s 
benefit to the country, awakened distrust among the michele 
aristocracy of religion. 'The Hindu priesthood had 
ever been the sole depositaries not only of sacred, but also of 
secular instruction. The recent introduction of the literature and 
science of Europe into India had done little to shake the blind 
trust of the masses in Brahmin infallibility. The outworks of 
the stronghold of superstition were indeed shaken when the 
clever young students who had studied Shakespeare, and Bacon, 
and Newton at the Government Colleges grew up to manhood, 
and communicated their knowledge to their families. But, when 
the ignorant natives saw trains rushing past at twice the speed 
of the swiftest Maratha horsemen, on the rails which Dalhousie 
had laid down, and learned that messages could be transmitted 
instantaneously from end to end of the empire, along those lines 
of wire which they gazed at with wondering awe, it was felt that 
the stronghold itself was in danger. The movement for the 
education of native women, the contemplated law for permitting 
Hindu widows to marry again, the inexorable suppression of the 
barbarous usages which scandalised Dalhousie, were supported by 
a few intelligent natives, but gave deep offence to the Hindu 
Pundits, the Mahomedan Moulvis, and the orthodox millions who 


1 Jackson, pp. 54, 61. 
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still venerated their teaching.1_ There was no outward sign of 
discontent to offend the self-satisfaction with which this strong, 
austere, laborious man, surveyed his work upon the eve of his 
departure. Everywhere there was a great calm. But it was the 
calm that precedes a storm. 


Let us pause for a moment to review the effects of a century 

of British rule. Few Englishmen care to learn how 
Hicteorthe @ handful of their countrymen established that rule, 
wetry of and steadily widened the sphere of its operation ; 
for they do not know that they are refusing to look 

upon a unique historical drama, full of picturesque incident, and 
diversified by the conflict of characters of whom some would have 
been strange to Shakespeare’s imagination,— gorgeous poten- 
tates, intriguing courtiers, subtle diplomatists, ambitious queens 
hatching plots in the recesses of their palaces, clan-chieftains 
founding empires, daring upstarts forcing their way by craft and 
violence to the command of armies and the conquest of kingdoms, 
cunning priests inspiring awe alike in king and noble, soldier and 
statesman, zamindar and ryot,? merchant and artisan; while 
suddenly the strong figure of the White Man appears in the midst, 
dominates all, evolves order out of chaos, bids the contending rulers 
hush their quarrels, and holds out hope to the suffering millions. 
But, though each successive page of the drama contains fresh reve- 
lations of the dauntless courage, the adventurous generalship, the 
far-seeing statesmanship of the Englishman, it would have only 
a tragic interest if it did not bear witness also to his righteous- 
ness of purpose. It had been with this purpose before him that 
he had given order, peace, and justice to the country which he 
had found a scene of anarchy, intestine war, and injustice ; that 
he had disabled the monster, Famine, and looked forward to 
destroying it ; that he had reclaimed vast tracts from the ravages 
of wild beasts, repressed crime, stimulated industry, and developed 
commerce. Yet his rule had been no unmixed benefit. Some- 
times the very energy of his benevolence had intensified the evil 
which his ignorance had wrought. At other times the faults of 
his character had led him astray. An eminent Frenchman has 


1 Arnold, vol. ii, p. 241 ; Evidence taken before the Court appointed for the 
Trial of the King of Delhi, p. 220 (Parl. Papers, vol. xviii. 1859) ; Letters of 
Indophilus (Sir C. Trevelyan) to the Times (8rd edition), p. 32. 

2 Peasant-cultivator. 
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characterised his government as “just, but not amiable.” That 
terse criticism exposes its weak side. While the ruler had 
laboured for the material well-being of his subjects, he had too 
often failed to reach their hearts ; and, in his calm sense of superi- 
ority, he had forgotten that his intrusive reforms might not always 
be appreciated. It was not that the natives resented the thorough- 
ness with which he exemplified the maxim, “‘ Everything for the 
people, nothing by the people.” They were accustomed to 
depend for their happiness upon the favour of their rulers; and 
they could appreciate the benefits of a strong and just rule. 
They might boast idly of their own superiority: but they were 
persuaded in their inmost hearts that the Europeans were their 
superiors. It was only necessary for the master-race openly to 
assert its supremacy, to manifest the single-minded benevolence 
of its intentions; and it would have secured a willing obedience. 
But unhappily, while it had sometimes shrunk from avowing and 
righteously exercising the supremacy which it in fact possessed, 
it had too often provoked an unmerited distrust of its benevolence. 
Its land legislation had, as has been pointed out, roused the ill- 
will of a class whom it was important to conciliate, and who 
complained that, having made use of their influence over the 
lower classes to conquer the country, it no longer cared to treat 
them with common civility. It had heedlessly thrown a host of 
native officials out of employment by filling up their places, after 
each new conquest, with men of its own choice. By occasional 
acts of indiscretion, it had shaken the old confidence in its 
tolerance. It had once been hailed by the victims of tyrannical 
princes as their deliverer. But a new generation had arisen who 
felt no gratitude for the deliverance of their fathers from a 
tyranny which they had never suffered, and who, moreover, saw 
in the traditional deliverers actual conquerors. 

The reader who wishes to understand the feelings with which 
the rulers of India were regarded by the natives, must bear in 
mind, first of all, that the latter were marked off by boundaries 
of race, religion, government, or status into numerous groups, 
the respective characteristics of which were quite as dissimilar 
as those which distinguish the several peoples of Europe. He 
will perceive therefore that it is impossible to describe their feel- 
ings by any comprehensive generalisation. To present as truthful 
a description as the available evidence will admit of, it will be 
necessary to approach the subject from different points of view. 
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It is certain that, with the exception of those who had been 
affected by the agitating influences which have lately been 
mentioned, the Hindus were not antagonistic to the English 
on the score of religion. So long as they had no fear lest 
their own religion would be interfered with, they would be too 
apathetic to harbour any enmity against Christianity. Of the 
Mahomedans, on the other hand, some did no doubt bitterly 
resent the deprivation of the political supremacy which their 
fathers had enjoyed, and longed to pull down the aliens who 
had seized that supremacy, and to destroy them as enemies of 
Islam. But that these feelings were very far from being 
general, is proved by the records of the Mutiny. The bulk of 
mankind are not logical in their daily practice ; and with many 
of the Mahomedans the dictates of a proselytising religion were 
set aside by motives of self-interest, of honour, or of respect for 
strong and wisely exercised authority, motives which made them, 
if not loyal, at least submissive to British rule.! 

Putting aside the question of religion, we may conclude that 
the mercantile and shop-keeping classes, all, in fact, who knew 
that their position and prosperity were staked upon the con- 
tinuance of orderly rule, and would be liable to ruin amid the 
anarchy which would be sure to follow upon its subversion, 
were steady, if not loyal supporters of the Government, and 
were prepared to remain so just so long as it suited their con- 
venience, in other words, so long as the Government was able 

1 In a pamphlet entitled An Account of the Loyal Mahomedans in India 
(Part II.) by Syad Ahmad Khan, the object of which is to show that no learned 
or respectable Mahomedans took part in the Mutiny, it is stated that many of 
those who called themselves Moulvis in 1857 and 1858 were impostors; that 
Christians are the only sect upon earth with whom Mahomedans may live in 
friendship ; and that, when a Mahomedan enjoys protection under the rule of a 
people not of his own faith, he is bound to obey them. [Sir W. Hunter (Zhe 
Indian Musalmans, 3rd ed., 1876) states that the Shias and the Sunnis, by the 
decisions of their law-doctors, “are not bound by the first principles of religion 
to rebel against the Queen”; but that Wahdbi preachers urge that ‘‘ the first 
duty of a Musalman is Religious Rebellion.” Syad Ahmad Khan, however, in a 
review of this work, while admitting that ‘“‘there are some bigoted and super- 
stitious Wahabis,” affirms that Sir W. Hunter’s assertion that ‘‘The Wahabis 

. deduce from the fact of India being technically a country of the enemy the 
obligation to wage war against its rulers,” is “a perfectly groundless charge 
against the sect.” See Review on Dr. Hunter's Indian Musalmans, pp. 82, 89, 
42-3, and App. p. ix.; also, for an interesting criticism of Sir W. Hunter’s work, 
and a study of the subject of “Islam in India,” Sir Alfred Lyall’s Asiatic Studies, 
pp. 228-71. Sir Alfred hits the nail on the head when he remarks (p. 241) that 


“‘no one risks his life on a text unless it fits in generally with his own views and 
calculations.” ] 
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to keep the upper hand, and protect them in the enjoyment of 
their gains. In some parts of the country, such as the Punjab, 
Rajputana, and Coorg, the people generally, with the exception 
of the criminal classes, were thoroughly aware that they had 
profited by British rule, and would be likely to lose by its 
subversion. The countless millions who lived by tilling the 
soil were for the most part ignorant of the meaning of the 
word loyalty: they did not in the least care what Government 
might be in power, so long as it protected them, and did not 
tax them too heavily. But, though they had only the haziest 
notions about the British Government, yet in some parts of the 
country, and especially in Bengal, they had suffered so much 
from the cruelty and venality of the police, and of the harpies 
who infested the British courts of justice, that they were ill 
disposed towards it. Incapable of understanding and allowing 
for the difficulties which impeded its well-meant efforts, they 
regarded it as responsible for the hardships which they endured. 

The feelings of that large and influential class who had lost 
their lands in consequence of British legislation have already 
been described. There were many natives who still regarded 
the King of Delhi as their lawful sovereign, and others who, 
while admitting the de facto supremacy of the British Govern- 
ment, were not, strictly speaking, its subjects, and would at 
any time have followed the lead of their immediate superiors in 
opposing it. There were numerous rajas and petty chiefs, who, 
without having any substantial grievances to brood over, were 
always fretting against the restraints of a Government which, 
even though it might have treated them with forbearance and 
generosity, would not allow them to gratify their martial 
passions, and the mere existence of which was always reminding 
them of the humiliating fact that they belonged to a conquered 
people. Although the people of Oudh had themselves submitted 
peaceably to their new masters, native princes who had lands to 
lose were offended and alarmed by an act of annexation which, 
as it seemed to them, the King had done nothing to provoke. 
Roaming over the hills, and through the vast forests and jungles 
of the country, were myriads of savages, who seldom thought 
about the British Government, but who, if they ever heard that 
it was driven to bay, would be likely to think how they might 
fatten upon its misfortunes. Again, there was another large 
class, the Gujars or hereditary thieves of India, who, though 
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they had been for fifty years restrained by the curb of a civilis- 
ing power, were still straining to plunge back into the violent 
delights of an Ishmaelitish life. Lastly, in all the towns, as in 
those of the rest of the world, there were swarms of worthless 
vagabonds, known by the generic name of budmashes, who, like 
the Gujars, detested the Government, precisely because it was 
a good and law-enforcing Government, and would not allow them 
to commit the villainies for which they were always ready. 

Two or three generalisations respecting the feelings of these 
heterogeneous masses may be safely made. First, though the 
differences which have been noted would prevent them from 
combining with harmony, resolution, and singleness of aim 
against the Feringhees, the differences of colour, of religion, of 
custom and of sympathies, which separated them all from the 
Feringhees, were not less pronounced. It is true that the more 
thoughtful of them were ready to acknowledge that the British 
Government was juster, more merciful, and more efficient than 
any that had preceded it: but still many of them secretly longed 
for a return of the good old times, when, if there had been less 
peace, there had been more stir, more excitement, and a wider 
field for adventure ; when, if there had been less security for life 
and property, there had been more opportunities for gratifying 
personal animosities, and amassing illicit gains ; when, if taxation 
had been heavier, there had been some possibility of evading it ; 
when, if justice had been more uncertain, there had been more 
room for chicanery and intrigue. Finally, among all these 
millions there was no real loyalty towards the alien Government 
which had been forced to impose itself upon them, though the 
examples of men like Henry Lawrence, and John Nicholson, and 
Meadows Taylor prove that individual Englishmen who knew 
how to work for, to sympathise with, and above all, to master 
the people committed to their charge, could win from them the 
truest loyalty and the most passionate devotion.t 

While discontent was thus seething, another class of men, more 
formidable than insulted talukdars or dispossessed landholders, 
pundits or moulvis, were brooding over their separate wrongs. 


1 The Indian Rebellion, by Dr. A. Duff, pp. 170-81, 193-4, 198, 279-80, 
284-5 ; Meadows Taylor, pp. 365-72; S. Cotton’s Wine Years on the North- 
Western Frontier of India, p. 285 ; Calcutta Review, vol. i. pp. 189-217, vol. iii. 
pp. 183-4; Raikes’s Notes on the Revolt of the North-West Provinces, p. 159 ; 
Parl. Papers, vol. xliv, (1857-58), Part 4, p. 1125. See also numerous notes 
scattered through the succeeding chapters. 


CHAPTER II 
THE SEPOY ARMY 


As the idea of founding a European Empire in India, which 
Clive realised, had been originated by Dupleix, 
so the instrument of conquest which the English 
wielded had been already grasped by their more 
quick-sighted rivals. The French were the first to perceive that 
the most warlike of the natives were capable of learning the 
mysteries of European discipline, and to see what a powerful 
lever for effecting the conquest of India the possession of a 
native army so disciplined would put into European hands. 
Still, the experiment was a dangerous one. A handful of 
British soldiers under a leader like Clive might for a' time hold 
a portion of India in check: but who would have believed that 
these intruders would one day conquer the greater part of the 
entire continent, and hold it in subjection by the aid of a force 
far outnumbering their own, and severed from them by the 
antipathies of race and of religious bigotry? The story of the 
formation of the sepoy army, its achievements, and its decline 
will show how these antipathies were at first held in check by 
human sympathy and professional pride; how they were after- 
wards irritated by official indiscretion; and how they culmin- 
ated in a death-grapple between the native and European 
forces, which had won a hundred victories by their united 
prowess. 

The first sepoy regiments were raised in Southern India,! 


Origin of the 
sepoy army. 


1 It was at Bombay that the very first native corps were disciplined by the 
English. Quarterly Review, vol. xviii., Article on the ‘‘ Origin and State of the 
Indian Army,” p. 402. The writer was Sir John Malcolm. 
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the scene of the Company’s earliest struggles. The defence of 
Arcot showed that, under the eyes of Europeans, 
they could successfully encounter native forces 
of far superior numbers.t With this example 
before him, Clive did not hesitate to raise the battalion which 
fought under him at Plassey, and which formed the nucleus of 
the Bengalarmy. In the constitution of the corps thus raised 
were contained the germs of those striking pecu- 

Idiosyncrasies liarities which afterwards distinguished that army 
sepoys. from those of the other Presidencies.2 Recruited 
almost exclusively from the warlike population of 

the north-west, for the effeminate Bengali shrank from entering 
its ranks, it was mainly composed of high-caste men, who were 
ready to face any danger, but who disdained the humbler duties 
of the soldier; while the regiments of Madras and Bombay, in 
which men of different races and castes met and fraternised, 
were more generally useful and more amenable to control.? 
But with this difference the three armies had certain common 
features. The early English rulers believed that 

Golden Age they would secure the attachment as well as the 

uhe Sepoy Z . . . . . 

army. obedience of their mercenaries by inducing natives 
of good family to enter their service as officers, and 

giving them the ample authority which their birth and habits of 
command fitted them to wield. The native commandant was 
indeed placed under the supervision of an English officer ; but 
he was occasionally sent in command of a detachment of which 
European soldiers formed a part, to undertake the responsibility 
and to win the glory of some distant enterprise. Three English 
officers were thought sufficient for each battalion, and treated 
their Indian comrades with a sympathetic consideration which 
was repaid by respectful confidence. While English and native 


Qualities of the 
sepoys tested. 


1 In the Times of Sept. 3, 1858, p. 7, col. 5, Dr. Russell wrote: “The 
general relation of the European to the native soldier is admirably expressed in a 
metaphor suggested, I believe, by Sir Colin Campbell himself... . ‘Take a 
bamboo and cast it against a tree, the shaft will rebound and fall harmless ; tip 
it with steel and it becomes a spear which will pierce deep and kill.’ The 
bamboo is the Asiatic—the steel point is the European.” 

2 A. Broome’s History of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal Army, p. 93. 

3 The oldest Madras regiments were mainly composed of Mahomedans and 
Hindus of high caste, but a change soon took place. Quarterly Review, vol. xviii. 
pp. 889, 397. 

4 R. Orme’s History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation in 
Indostan, vol. i. p. 884, vol. iii. p. 495. 
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gentlemen were attracted to the Company’s service by the high 
pay and the honourable position of an officer, their self-respect, 
their mutual admiration, and their pride in their profession 
were increased by a succession of victories. Native officers and 
native privates looked up with filial reverence and love to the 
European who invited them to share in his triumphs, and forgot 
their natural aversion to the out-caste Christian when they 
found that he respected their caste feelings, and tolerated their 
religion. And, while each battalion was bound by personal 
devotion to its own officers, the whole army was attached by the 
ties of gratitude to the service of the great Company, whose salt 
it had eaten, and whose star it worshipped with superstitious 
veneration.! ; 

But even in the Golden Age of the sepoy army its cordial 
relations with its masters were more than once 
broken. Seven years after the battle of Plassey, 
the Bengal sepoys complained with justice that 
they did not receive their fair share of prize-money ; and five 
battalions showed symptoms of mutiny. Their 
claims were conceded: but they had been allowed 
to learn their own strength ; and, a few months later, the oldest 
battalion in the service broke forth in unprovoked 
rebellion.? The terrible fate of the ringleaders, 
who were blown away from guns in the presence of their com- 
rades, taught the army a wholesome lesson ; and two years later 
its loyal support enabled Clive to overawe the 
mutinous European officers whose discontent has 
been noticed in the previous chapter. But the very successes 
which the sepoys helped their masters to gain paved the way 
for their own depression. As soon as the English 
ventured to acknowledge to themselves the fact of Wumpern,°! 
their supremacy, the same self-assertion which led officers 

. . 5 A increased. 
to the substitution of their own for native ad- Powers of 
ministration in Bengal, showed itself in their grow- ee 
ing tendency to add to the number of their officers 
with each battalion, and to concentrate all real power in their 


The first 
mutinies. 


Feb. 1764. 


Sept. 


1766. 


1 The article in the Quarterly Review already quoted contains several 
interesting anecdotes illustrative of the sympathy which bound together the 
European officers and the sepoys of the old native army, and showing what 
absolute devotion a real Jeader of men, though a European and a Christian, can 
win from the natives of India. See esp. pp. 399, 400. 

2 Broome, pp. 457-9. 


E 
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hands. Fortunately, the command of a native battalion was 
still coveted ; and the English officers who thus superseded the 
natives were picked men who knew how to maintain their 
authority. But in 1796 a further change took place. The 
veteran European officers had long complained 

aie roorga”y,, that they were passed over by younger men in 
the royal regiments which were from time to time 

sent out to reinforce the Company’s army. ‘To appease their 
discontent, a complete reorganisation was effected. Two sepoy 
battalions were amalgamated into one regiment, to which the 
same number of officers was assigned as to a regiment in the 
King’s service, while all took rank according to the dates of 
their commissions. The system of promotion by seniority in- 
troduced by this arrangement often threw the commands which 
had hitherto been always held by tried men into the hands of 
those who were unfit to exercise authority ; while the increase 
in the number of European officers still further lowered the 
already fallen position of their native comrades. Thenceforward 
there was nothing to stimulate the ambition of asepoy. Though 
he might give signs of the military genius of a Hyder, he knew 
that he could never attain the pay of an English subaltern,? and 
that the rank to which he might attain, after some thirty years 
of faithful service, would not protect him from the insolent 
dictation of an ensign fresh from England. But for a few years 
nothing occurred to show the authors of these changes how 
disastrous they were to prove. Though the service had lost its 
charms, the sepoy continued to do his duty faithfully through 
the successive campaigns of Wellesley’s administration ; and the 
assault of Sermgapatam, and the charge which won the battle 
of Assaye proved that he could fight as well as his more 
fortunate ancestors who had conquered under Clive. It was 
not until the excitement of conquest, which had diverted his 
mind, subsided, that he began to brood over his grievances. 
Unfortunately, the military authorities chose this very time for 
disquieting him still further by the introduction of a set of 
vexatious regulations. It was not enough for them that he had 
1 The highest pay attainable by a subahdar of infantry was 174 rupees a 
month. Malcolm’s Pol. Hist. of India, vol. ii. p. 238. That of an ensign was 
180. J. H. Stocqueler’s Handbook of India, p. 57. [ Yes!” says Mr. H. G. 
Keene, “but the subahdar could save nine-tenths of his pay, while the ensign 


could barely live upon the whole.” See, however, the remarks in Malcolm’s 
work, to which I have referred, and also Gubbins’s Mutinies in Oudh, pp. 97-9.] 
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ever shown himself worthy to fight by the side of the British 
soldier. Believing that dress makes the man, the martinets 
who governed the Madras army, and who flattered themselves 
that they might safely practise their pet theories upon troops 
whose caste prejudices were weaker than those of 

the haughty Brahmins of Bengal, forbade their |, {°° 
men to wear the marks of caste upon their fore- orders issued 
heads ; despoiled them of their cherished earrings ; a esis 
ordered them to shave off their venerated beards ; 

issued minute instructions respecting the length of their 
moustaches, and compelled them to exchange their old turbans 
for new ones with leather cockades.1_ These absurd measures 
aroused the most dangerous suspicions of the sepoys. They 
fancied that they detected in the new turbans a resemblance to 
the hats worn by the Christians;* and the leather cockades, 
made of the skins of hogs or cows, were abominable to Hindus 
and Mahomedans alike. Hitherto they had had no cause to 
fear that the Christians would insult their religions. But now, 
with minds already depressed by a load of real if inevitable 
grievances, and irritated by needless innovations, they were in 
a mood to believe any story against their rulers. Ignorant, 
credulous, and excitable, the sepoys at every station in southern 
India gave a ready ear to the travelling fakirs and busybodies 
of every kind who told them lying tales of the intolerant pros- 
elytism of the English. The General in Ceylon, so one of these 
malicious fables ran, had marched his whole corps to church- 
parade. The head-centre of disaffection was Vellore, where the 
sons and daughters of Tippoo were leading the luxurious lives of 
state prisoners, and cherishing visions of the restoration of their 
humbled dynasty. They and their crowd of dependents eagerly 
clutched at the opportunity of turning the discontent of the 
sepoys to account,? ridiculed their Anglicised appearance, and 
gravely assured them that they would soon be converted to 
Christianity. Maddened by these taunts, the men plotted to 
murder their officers and the European troops in the dead of 
night, seize the fortress of Vellore, and hold it while their 
brethren at the other stations in the south of the peninsula were 
following their example. If the reorganisation of 1796 had not 
blasted the hopes of the sepoys and deadened their interest in 


1 Report of the Vellore Mutiny Commission, Parl. Papers, vol. xlii. (1860), 
p. 690. 2 Ue, Cs HM 
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their profession, if the new generation of English officers had 
treated their men with the sympathy which their predecessors 
had ever shown, there would have been a faithful few among 
the garrison to give warning of the impending danger, if indeed 
such a danger could then have arisen.t But, as it was, when 
the storm burst, the English were taken wholly by 
The mutiny at surprise. Some were shot down at their posts: 
ellore, and its ° : 
results. others were murdered in their beds; and all must 
have been overpowered if there had not been a 
solitary officer outside the fort who heard the tumult, and 
hurried to Arcot for help. Fortunately Colonel Gillespie, the 
commandant of that station, was a man equal to any emergency. 
In less than a quarter of an hour after he had heard the news, 
he was galloping at the head of a squadron of English dragoons 
towards the scene of mutiny. The rest of the regiment, a 
squadron of native cavalry, and some galloper guns soon 
followed. Finding the gate closed against his force, Gillespie 
had himself drawn up alone by a rope over the walls, assumed 
command of the remnant of the garrison, and kept the mutineers 
at bay until his men forced their way in, completed the rescue, 
and took terrible vengeance upon all the delinquents, except 
those who escaped, or who were reserved for more formal 
punishment. But, though the authorities, terrified by the 
results of their own folly, lost no time in rescinding the ob- 
noxious regulations, the evil had not yet spent itself. At 
Hyderabad, at Nundydroog, and at Palimkotta symptoms of 
mutiny appeared. It was not until Lord William Bentinck, who 
was then Governor of Madras, had issued a proclamation, assur- 
ing the army that the Government had no thought of interfering 
with their religion, that the sepoys began to recover their 
equanimity. Fora long time the minds of high officials were 
exercised by an enquiry into the causes of the mutiny ; but the 
Directors settled the question in a plainly-worded minute, in 
which, with unusual insight, they laid the blame upon the new 
generation of commanding officers, who had neglected to earn 
the confidence of their men. 

The lessons of the mutiny and the rebuke of the 
ae Court were not thrown away. <A favourable re- 
the sepoys. action set in; and, under the rule of Minto and 

Hastings, English colonels were still proud to command native 


1 See Quarterly Review, vol. xviii, p. 891, 
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regiments, and learned to treat their men with the paternal 
kindness which had won their hearts in the days of Clive. 
And, though the era of the sepoys’ greatness had passed away, 
the advantages of the service were still enough to tempt 
men to enter it. In his own family the sepoy was still a great 
man: he received his pay with a regularity to which the sepoys 
of the native states were strangers: he had a comfortable pension 
to look forward to; and, when he went to law, as he often did, 
for the natives of India are nearly as fond of litigation as their 
European masters, he had the right of being heard in our courts 
before all other suitors. While he enjoyed these material 
advantages, his nobler feelings were aroused when he thought 
of the succession of victories which he had helped the great 
Company to gain, and proudly identified his fortunes with those 
of the conquering race. And, when his active career was over, 
he had stories to tell of the great commanders under whom he 
had fought, which inspired his children and his fellow-villagers 
to follow in his footsteps. The high officials who held his 
destiny in their hands might have attached him for ever to 
their service; for he was no mere mercenary soldier. But 
every change which they made in his condition, or in his rela- 
tions with his officers, was a change for the worse. And yet 
they were not wholly to blame; for these changes were partly 
the result of the growing power of the English and the intro- 
duction of English civilisation. As the Company’s territory 
expanded, there was a constantly increasing demand ,_. 

: : : e best officers 
for able men to survey land, raise irregular regi- seduced trom 
ments, or act as political officers; and, when the } issn 
ambitious subaltern saw the wider field for his pect of staff 

5 ¥ é employ. 
powers which these lucrative posts offered, it was 
not to be expected that he should elect to remain with his corps. 
Thus, year by year, the best officers were seduced from their regi- 
ments by the prospect of staff employ. Conscious of inferiority, 
jealous of their comrades’ good fortune, those who remained lost 
all interest in their duties; and the men soon per- 
ceived that their hearts were farfromthem.! More- FOowesor 
over, the authorities began to deprive commanding minished. 
officers of the powers which had once made them absolute 


1 Both Sir John Malcolm and Lord Metcalfe were of opinion that from the 
moment when the command of a native regiment became less sought for than 
other employment we might date the commencement of our downfall. J. Jacob’s 
Views and Opinions, Preface, p. xviii. 
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rulers over their regiments, and which they had used with 
the discretion of loving parents. The growing centralisa- 
tion of military authority at headquarters deprived the 
colonel of his power to promote, to reward, or to punish ; 
and, when he ventured to pronounce a decision, it was as likely 
as not that it would be appealed against and reversed. Finally, 
as if to destroy the more friendly relations which, after the crisis 
of 1806, had sprung up again between officers and 
General iso4, men, a General Order was issued in 1824, by which 
the two battalions of each regiment were formed 
into two separate regiments, and the officers of the original body 
re-distributed among its off-shoots without regard to the associa- 
tions which they had contracted with their old companies. 
The evil result of all these changes showed itself when the 
first Burmese war broke out. Even if the Bengal 
Barmckvoe. sepoy had had no previous cause for discontent, 
such a war would have been distasteful to him. 
He shrank from going to a foreign land of which he knew 
nothing, and which his imagination pictured as an abode of 
horrors. Moreover, other unforeseen circumstances arose, which, 
acting upon minds already brooding over real grievances, and 
now irritated by a demand for an unwelcome service, produced 
open insubordination. The sepoys at Barrackpore heard with 
dismay an exaggerated version of a disaster which the British 
troops already engaged in Burma had suffered: they imagined 
that they foresaw the approaching doom of the Company’s Raj ; 
and, to crown all, they heard it rumoured that Government, 
unable to provide them with carriage, had resolved, in defiance 
of their caste feelings, to transport them to the seat of war by 
sea. Believing the lying report, they refused to march. But 
the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Edward Paget, was an officer who 
required to be obeyed when he gave orders. Knowing that 
leniency shown to mutineers is simply a weak form of cruelty, 
he went down to Barrackpore with a strong European force, 
and paraded the regiments. An attempt was made to disabuse 
their minds of the delusion which had fastened upon them. 
They were then offered the alternative of consenting to march, 
or grounding their arms. They refused to do either. Instantly 
a shower of grape fell upon them ; and they fled in panic, leaving 
a number of dead upon the ground. The surviving ringleaders 
were hanged; and the 47th, the regiment that had been most 
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guilty, was disbanded, and its name erased from the Army List. 
The punishment so promptly dealt out struck terror into the 
native army ; and open mutiny was postponed for many years. 
The return of peace, however, brought fresh dangers. 
Writhing under the constant demands which war 
had made upon their Treasury, the Directors re- 
solved to retrench, and deprived the English #eouivy, 
officers of a portion of their pecuniary allowances. of officars 
A few years before, such a step would have been 
followed by mutiny: but these officers contented themselves 
with a temperate and ineffectual statement of their grievances. 
Their men noted the futility of their resistance, and learned to 
despise their already weakened authority still more.? But, as 
if he had feared that the sepoys might still retain some little 
respect for their nominal commanders, Lord William Bentinck 
thought fit, a few years later, to weaken the power 
of the latter still further by abolishing corporal Abolition of 
5 A corporal 
punishment. What was the fruit of his weak punishment. 
humanitarianism? The sepoy ceased altogether 
to fear his officer; and it is hard for an officer to win the love 
even of the honest, unless he can strike terror into the base.* 
The disastrous effects of impaired discipline were aggravated 
by the circumstances of the Afghan war. Com- 
pelled, while in Afghanistan, to eat impure food fee 
and to drink impure water, the sepoys lost caste; | 
and the survivors, who were obliged, on returning to India, 
to pay for readmission, complained that the Government had 
broken faith with them.* Their imaginations too were deeply 

1 Kaye (Hist. of the Sepoy War, vol. i. pp. 268-71) condemns Paget’s action, 
When troops, under the influence of a delusion, show symptoms of mutiny, the 
duty of their commander, as I understand it, is to explain to them how they are 
in error, to warn them that, if, after explanation given, they persist in disobedience, 
they will be punished, and, if they persist, to punish them. Paget did not warn 
the sepoys that he was prepared to fire upon them. But his conduct was approved 
by two high authorities, Havelock and Sydney Cotton. 

2 See Sir.Thomas Seaton’s From Cadet to Colonel, vol. i. pp. 85-6. 

3 “The proposed abolition,” writes Seaton (Zb. p. 64), “was universally 
condemned. The native officers, who had all risen from the ranks .. . were 
vehemently against it. When the letter reached my commanding officer, he 
assembled all the most intelligent native officers, and asked their opinion on the 
subject. They expressed themselves very freely and strongly . . . saying, ‘We 
hope the hazoor . . . will not abolish flogging ; we don’t care about it, only the 
budmashes are flogged, if they deserve it. . . . If you abolish flogging, the army 


unll no longer fear, and there will be a mutiny.’” The italics are mine. 
4 MS. Correspondence ; Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 4, pp. 1123-4. 


1828. 
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affected by the appalling calamities which had overtaken the 
Feringhees ; and their traditional belief in the invincibility of 
the great Company was overthrown. 

Victory, however, soon returned to the British arms. The 
Afghan war was followed by the swift conquest of Sind, in 
which the sepoys earned the praise of a commander who knew, 
better than any man, how to gauge a soldier’s qualities. And, 
within the next five years, the native army covered itself afresh 
with glory in the two wars against its hereditary enemies, the 

_ formidable warriors of the Khalsa. But the ex- 
pote citement of conquest, which flattered the sepoy’s 
pride, and prevented him from brooding over his 

grievances, could not last for ever. Moreover, though he 
fought gallantly, the insubordination which had resulted from 
the weakening of his officer’s powers showed itself even in the 
heat of campaigning. William Hodson, who learned his earliest 
military lessons in the first Sikh war, and who was destined 
to prove in the great Mutiny itself that Asiatics are as sus- 
ceptible as Europeans of a perfect discipline, has recorded his 
amazement at the disorderly conduct of the Bengal regiments 
with his column. Again, as each new conquest lessened the 
chances of future war, and thus diminished the 

Interference sepoy’s self-importance, it imposed upon him the 
sepoy’s pay. unwelcome duty of leaving his own country and 
his own relations to garrison a distant and often 

unhealthy land. To this inevitable trial the parsimony of his 
rulers added another. To encourage him to fight its battles on 
strange soil, the Government gave him an increase of pay: but, 
as soon as his valour had added the foreign country to its 
dominions, it rewarded him by withdrawing his allowances, and 
tried to justify its meanness by the ungenerous quibble that he 
_ Was now once more on British territory. A succes- - 

A suceeso" sion of mutinies punished the authors of this policy, 
but did not convince them or their successors of its 

costliness. Four Bengal regiments, warned for service in Sind 
after its annexation, refused to march until their 
extra allowances were restored to them. A Madras 
corps, which the Governor of the Madras Presidency sent to the 
aid of the Sind Government, promising, on his own responsibility, 
that they should receive their higher pay, were told, when they 
reached Bombay, that the Supreme Government had refused to 


1844, 
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confirm the promise, and revenged themselves for their disap- 
pointment by creating a disturbance on parade. Nor were the 
sepoys who were sent to newly-annexed territories the only 
sufferers from the niggardliness of the Government. A regi- 
ment of Madras cavalry, after marching northward nearly a 
thousand miles, to garrison a station for which the Government 
could spare no troops, on the faith of a promise 
that their services would only be needed for a 
time, found that they were to remain as a permanent garrison, 
that their pay was to be reduced to a lower rate, and that, out 
of this pittance, they would have to pay for the conveyance of 
their families from the south, and support them on their arrival. 
They could not defray these charges without running into debt. 
They could not leave their families in the south ; for, unlike the 
Bengal regiments, they were always accompanied on their wander- 
ings by their wives and children. What wonder then that, after 
loyally performing an unwelcome duty, and finding that the 
promises which had been made to them were to be broken, 
they should have resented such a cynical breach of faith by 
mutiny ?1 

Fortunately these isolated acts of insubordination did not 
ripen into a general revolt: but, though they were checked at 
the time, partly by concession, partly by the punishment of the 
ringleaders, no decided steps were taken to make their recurrence 
impossible. Nothing but a radical reform of the relations between 
officer and sepoy, an unmistakeable resolve to treat the latter 
both firmly and generously, could have healed his discontent. 
But the authorities were satisfied with applying a palliative 
when they should have wrought a cure; and they could have 
felt no satisfaction in punishing offenders whom their own injustice 
had provoked to sin. 

How deeply seated was the evil, became manifest after the 
second Sikh war. Charles Napier had been sent 
out to wipe away the disgrace which our arms had a apnea 
suffered at Chilianwdla; but, though Gough had pute with Lord 
anticipated his triumph as a conqueror by the 
victory of Gujrat, he was to gain another triumph over the 
conquering army itself. He had only just reached 
Simla when he heard that two regiments at Rawal- 
pindi, which formed part of the army of occupation distributed 


1 Kaye, vol. i. pp. 276-302. See also Oalcutta Review, vol. xli. pp. 96-7. 
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affected by the appalling calamities which had overtaken the 
Feringhees ; and their traditional belief in the invincibility of 
the great Company was overthrown. 

Victory, however, soon returned to the British arms. The 
Afghan war was followed by the swift conquest of Sind, in 
which the sepoys earned the praise of a commander who knew, 
better than any man, how to gauge a soldier's qualities. And, 
within the next five years, the native army covered itself afresh 
with glory in the two wars against its hereditary enemies, the 

_ formidable warriors of the Khalsdé. But the ex- 
banerine citement of conquest, which flattered the sepoy’s 
pride, and prevented him from brooding over his 

grievances, could not last for ever. Moreover, though he 
fought gallantly, the insubordination which had resulted from 
the weakening of his officer's powers showed itself even in the 
heat of campaigning. William Hodson, who learned his earliest 
military lessons in the first Sikh war, and who was destined 
to prove in the great Mutiny itself that Asiatics are as sus- 
ceptible as Europeans of a perfect discipline, has recorded his 
amazement at the disorderly conduct of the Bengal regiments 
with his column. Again, as each new conquest lessened the 
chances of future war, and thus diminished the 

Interference sepoy’s self-importance, it imposed upon him the 
sepoy’s pay. unwelcome duty of leaving his own country and 
his own relations to garrison a distant and often 

unhealthy land. To this inevitable trial the parsimony of his 
rulers added another. To encourage him to fight its battles on 
strange soil, the Government gave him an increase of pay: but, 
as soon as his valour had added the foreign country to its 
dominions, it rewarded him by withdrawing his allowances, and 
tried to justify its meanness by the ungenerous quibble that he 
__ Was now once more on British territory. A succes- - 
armtines, i0n of mutinies punished the authors of this policy, 
but did not convince them or their successors of its 

costliness. Four Bengal regiments, warned for service in Sind 
after its annexation, refused to march until their 
extra allowances were restored to them. A Madras 
corps, which the Governor of the Madras Presidency sent to the 
aid of the Sind Government, promising, on his own responsibility, 
that they should receive their higher pay, were told, when they 
reached Bombay, that the Supreme Government had refused to 
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confirm the promise, and revenged themselves for their disap- 
pointment by creating a disturbance on parade. Nor were the 
sepoys who were sent to newly-annexed territories the only 
sufferers from the niggardliness of the Government. A regi- 
ment of Madras cavalry, after marching northward nearly a 
thousand miles, to garrison a station for which the Government 
could spare no troops, on the faith of a promise 
that their services would only be needed for a 
time, found that they were to remain as a permanent garrison, 
that their pay was to be reduced to a lower rate, and that, out 
of this pittance, they would have to pay for the conveyance of 
their families from the south, and support them on their arrival. 
They could not defray these charges without running into debt. 
They could not leave their families in the south ; for, unlike the 
Bengal regiments, they were always accompanied on their wander- 
ings by their wives and children. What wonder then that, after 
loyally performing an unwelcome duty, and finding that the 
promises which had been made to them were to be broken, 
they should have resented such a cynical breach of faith by 
mutiny ?4 

Fortunately these isolated acts of insubordination did not 
ripen into a general revolt: but, though they were checked at 
the time, partly by concession, partly by the punishment of the 
ringleaders, no decided steps were taken to make their recurrence 
impossible. Nothing but a radical reform of the relations between 
officer and sepoy, an unmistakeable resolve to treat the latter 
both firmly and generously, could have healed his discontent. 
But the authorities were satisfied with applying a palliative 
when they should have wrought a cure; and they could have 
felt no satisfaction in punishing offenders whom their own injustice 
had provoked to sin. 

How deeply seated was the evil, became manifest after the 
second Sikh war. Charles Napier had been sent _ 
out to wipe away the disgrace which our arms had Pepe 
suffered at Chilianwdla; but, though Gough had pute with Lord 
anticipated his triumph as a conqueror by the ; 
victory of Gujrat, he was to gain another triumph over the 
conquering army itself. He had only just reached 
Simla when he heard that two regiments at Rawal- 
pindi, which formed part of the army of occupation distributed 


1 Kaye, vol. i. pp. 276-302. See also Calcutta Review, vol. xli, pp. 96-7. 
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over the newly-conquered Punjab, had refused to receive their 
pay unless the extra allowances were granted them. It seemed 
likely that other regiments would follow their example. Dis- 
regarding the advice of a member of his staff, who mistook 
indiscriminate severity for vigour, to disband the insubordinate 
regiments at once, Napier sent instructions to Sir Colin Campbell, 
who commanded at Rawalpindi, to reason quietly with the men, 
but at the same time to hold a European force in readiness to 
awe them into obedience if persuasion should fail. Before 
Campbell received these orders, the immediate danger passed ; 
for the insubordinate regiments saw that it would be madness 
to persist in the presence of armed Europeans, and silently 
resolved to bide their time. But there was danger in other 
quarters. Proceeding on a tour of inspection through the 
northern provinces, Napier collected evidence which, in his 
judgement, proved that twenty-four regiments were 
only waiting for an opportunity to rise. An incipient 
mutiny at Wazifrabad was only repressed by the tact of Colonel 
John Hearsey. Still Napier believed that the worst had not 
yet come. Making Peshawar his headquarters, he held himself 
in readiness to swoop down upon any point at which mutiny 
might appear. When, however, the crisis came, he was not 
called upon to face it in person; for it was met by the faithful 
courage of a sepoy regiment. The 66th Native Infantry 
mutinied at Govindgarh; and the lst Native Cavalry crushed 
them. Napier disbanded the mutinous corps, transferred its 
colours to a regiment of Gurkhas, and boasted that by this stroke 
he had taught the Brahmins that, whenever they showed a sign 
of discontent, 2 more warlike people would always be ready to 
supplant them.! But, while he punished mutiny, he pitied the 
mutineers, for he believed that native disloyalty was the result 
of British injustice ; and in this spirit of sympathy he directed 
that an old regulation, which had granted compensation to the 
sepoys for dearness of provisions at a rate higher than that 
sanctioned by the one then in force, should be restored, and 
observed until the Governor-General, who was then absent from 
the seat of Government, should pronounce his decision upon 
the case. 

But Dalhousie could not forgive the man who had dared to 
act without waiting for his commands. For some time past he 


1 See Sir W. Hunter’s Life of Brian Houghton Hodgson, p. 110. 
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had been irritated by what he regarded as the insolence of 
Napier’s bearing ; and he resolved to teach him that the Governor- 
General was his master. He therefore publicly reprimanded the 
Commander-in-Chief for assuming an authority that did not 
belong to him, and held up to the natives the unedifying 
spectacle of disunion among their rulers. The old soldier re- 
sented this rebuke as a personal affront ; and a keen controversy 
arose between the two. But of the numerous questions upon 
which they disputed, two only are of vital interest: first, were 
the forty thousand sepoys in the Punjab really infected with a 
mutinous spirit or not? Secondly, was the Commander-in-Chief 
justified in putting forward the claim to act, in real or supposed 
emergencies, upon his own discretion? ‘The former of these 
points cannot, for want of sufficient evidence, be positively 
determined: but it is probable that Napier over-estimated the 
danger, and that the measure by which he tried to avert it was 
uncalled for. The other question is one which men will answer 
according to their individual temperaments. Assuming that 
Napier was right in his estimate of the danger, he would 
certainly have been unworthy of his high office if, for fear of 
incurring an official rebuke, he had shrunk from dealing with it 
promptly. But while we may admire, as the highest and most 
valuable form of courage, the readiness with which a Nelson 
assumes responsibility upon occasion, we must admit that he 
should be very careful to make sure that the occasion is real. 

Right or wrong, however, Napier was determined that he 
would no longer be subject to Dalhousie.! Stung by what he 
regarded as the unjust and ungenerous conduct of his chief, and 
resolved not to be a powerless spectator of the evils which he 
predicted, he resigned his post, and spent the rest of his life in 
composing a solemn warning of the fatal results that would surely 
flow from Indian misgovernment.? 


1 See Papers relating to the Resignation by Sir Charles Napier of the office of 
Commander-in-Chief in India (Parl. Papers, vol. xlvii. [1854]) ; Life of Sir C. 
Napier, vol. iv. ; and an article by Sir H. Lawrence entitled ‘Sir Charles Napier’s 
Posthumous Work” (Calcutta Review, vol. xxii.) 

2 Tt has often been said that Napier never wrote anything that could be fairly 
interpreted as a warning against or a prophecy of a sepoy mutiny. But I find 
these words among his published writings :—“ he (the sepoy) is devoted to us as 
yet, but we take no pains to preserve his attachment. I¢ 7s no concern of mine, I 
shall be dead before what I foresee will take place, but it will take place.” Again, 
“hich caste,—that is to say mutiny—is encouraged.”—TZimes, July 24, 1857, 
p. 5, col. 1, and Aug. 17, p. 9, col. 4. The italics are mine. See also p. 91, 
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The sepoys themselves gave one more practical warning ; but 

it was lost upon the Governor-General. In 1852 

palkel py Be invited the 38th Bengal Native Infantry to 

peat volunteer for service in Burma. Regarding the 
regiment, a eas c s o 

invitation as an encroachment upon their rights, 

for the Bengal sepoy enlisted on the understanding that he should 

not be required to cross the sea, the men flatly refused to march. 

Besides the proofs of the rottenness of our military system 

which occasional mutinies had supplied, there had 
eee been no lack of warnings from men whose experience 
of counsellors. gave them a right to speak. Thomas Munro and 

John Malcolm had earnestly insisted upon the 
necessity of attaching the sepoy to the service by making the 
prizes which it held out to his ambition more valuable; and 
Charles Napier had added his testimony to theirs as to the fatal 
results which would ensue from so lowering the position of the 
English commandant as to deter all able officers from aspiring to 
it. But Dalhousie’s predecessors, or the authorities who had 
chosen them, had neglected to profit by these warnings; and, 
when he assumed office, he was so bewildered by the conflicting 
opinions which a multitude of counsellors thrust upon him, that 
he resolved, perhaps in despair, perhaps in easy confidence, to 
leave the system as he found it. 

Still, though it was hard to choose between the opposite 
Radical defects theories on the effects of giving preference to 
me a Bengal high-caste candidates for enlistment, of mixing 

, men of different races in the same regiment,” 
of ‘promoting by seniority, and of adding to the number of 


note 1, infra. It is quite true that he often spoke in high terms of the discipline 
of the native troops. But, in the first place, he expressly excepted the Bengal 
army from this praise. (See Zimes, July 24, 1857.) And,:in the second place, 
the fact that he bestowed the praise is quite consistent with his having foreseen 
that the objects of it would sooner or later mutiny. As far as I can see, all that 
he meant to say was that the sepoys were by nature far more tractable than British 
soldiers. He foresaw that, if they were encouraged by continued relaxation of 
discipline to mutiny, and thought that it would be their interest to do so, they 
would, being human, yield to the temptation. 

1 Many officers who were aware of the laxity of discipline in sepoy regiments 
were afraid to speak out. See W. H. Russell’s Diary in India, vol. i. p. 267. 

2 Mr. H. D. Robertson (District Duties dwring the Revolt, pp. 191-209) dwells 
on the “vital error” which “was formerly committed in not recruiting according 
to nationalities.” John Lawrence, when raising new levies in 1857, took care to 
form each regiment of companies differing from one another in race.—Life of Lord 
Lawrence, vol, ii. pp. 111-12, See, however, Kaye, vol. i. pp. 332-3. 
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European officers with each regiment, there were certain 
undeniable facts which might have shown Dalhousie that the 
opinions of the opponents of the Bengal system were sounder 
than the equally plausible opinions of its supporters. It needs 
a man of genius to reconstruct a long-established system, and 
push aside the dead weight of prejudice which defends it. But, 
though Dalhousie is not to be blamed for having lacked the 
force to achieve so great a task his acquiescence in the defects 
of the existing system is inexcusable. It was impossible to 
explain away the fact that in Bengal, where a low-caste subahdar ! 
might often be seen off parade crouching in abject submission 
before the Brahmin recruit whom he was supposed to command, 
the predominance of high-caste men, or, at least, the deference 
that was yielded to their caste prejudices, was fatal to discipline. 
It was certainly true that native opinion in the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies allowed a high-caste sepoy to perform duties 
which would have shocked Brahminical prejudice in Bengal, just 
as, to choose a familiar illustration, nine English Protestants out 
of ten no longer find themselves troubled by scruples about the 
observance of the Sabbath when they go abroad. But this 
consideration ought not to have led the Government to truckle 
to caste prejudices, but rather to reject all recruits who allowed 
those prejudices to interfere with their military duties, and to 
enlist in their stead the thousands of better men who would have 
been only too glad to take their places.2 Had this been done, 
the Brahmin’s self-interest would have soon got the better of his 
prejudices ; for, even in Bengal, he kept his caste in the back- 
ground when his officer dared to show that he pitied it, and only 
obtruded it because he found that he could generally use it as 
an instrument for the coercion of his commanders.? Again, 
though Dalhousie may well have been perplexed when Napier 
insisted that the Bengal system of promotion by seniority kept 
the army contented by holding out to every man a sure prospect 
of ultimate advancement, while John Jacob asserted with equal 
truth that the sepoys who became officers under that system 


1 Native captain. 

2 See letters from Lewis Pelly and John Jacob to the Times, Jan. 19, 1858, 
p. 7, col. 2, and Jan. 23, p. 7, col. 5. 

3 “Tt is a mistake to suppose them (the Madras sepoys) free from caste 
prejudices. There are plenty of these, but they have not been given in to,”— 
Calcutta, Review, vol. xxxiii., Article—‘‘The Madras Native Army,” p. 134. See 
also p. 145. 
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were worn-out imbeciles unfit for command, yet the fact that in 
the Bombay army, where promotion went by merit, the native 
officers were the bulwarks of discipline, might have been accepted 
as'a proof of the inferiority of the Bengal system.! Finally, 
Dalhousie should have remembered that not Jacob only, but 
some of the ablest officers of the Bengal army itself had lifted up 
their voices against the system under which they had been 
brought up. It was a fact, and one of which many of those 
officers were uneasily conscious, that for thirty years past the 
Bengal army had been in a state of quasi-mutiny, and that 
several actual mutinies, besides those which were too flagrant to 
be concealed, had been hushed up by the authorities at head- 
quarters.” 
The disputed points that have just been noticed were, how- 
ever, of small importance compared with one vital 
nehes question, on the answer to which depended the 
loyalty of the sepoy army and the stability of the 
Indian empire. Were commanding officers to be once more 
entrusted with that rightful authority of which the jealousy 
or the red-tapeism of headquarters had robbed them? This 
question was absolutely neglected. The sepoy was taught to 
regard, not his colonel, but the head of the army as his com- 
manding officer ; and the head of the army was to him no more 
than a dim idea. Knowing the impotence of his officers, he 
amused himself by bringing frivolous complaints against them 
at every half-yearly inspection. Yet the men who did this were 
as capable of reverencing authority as the veteran who salaamed 
the picture of Eyre Coote, his dead commander. Much has 
been written about the sepoy’s impulsiveness, his credulity in 
accepting a delusion, his childish obstinacy in clinging to it. 
But, though these qualities did belong to him, they would 
never of themselves have led him to rebel. He was by nature 
less insubordinate than the British soldier. Napier could see 
nothing to fear in him so long as he was properly dealt with. 
For, with all his faults, he had the quality, which is inborn in 
all men, of respecting authority when exercised by a strong and 
just superior. He entered our army with no idea of claiming 
any rights for himself. But, when he found that his colonel, 
whom he was ready to obey as his absolute king, and to rever- 


1 See also Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 4, p. 1127. 
2 Overland Bombay Times, 1857, p. 184. Times, July 19, 1857. 
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ence as his father, was powerless to punish or reward him ; when 
he listened to the Articles of War, which seemed to imply that 
his officers expected him to disobey them; a new light flashed 
across his mind.'! It was only necessary to rule him according 
to his genius, to teach him that he must obey unhesitatingly, 
and that he would in return be treated generously, and he would 
have been a loyal soldier for life. It was not the inconsistency 
of their character that drove the same sepoys who had risked 
their lives on the field of battle to protect their officers, and had 
watched by their bedsides when they were wounded, to murder 
them when the Mutiny broke out: it was the inconsistency with 
which they were treated. 

It is, however, possible that, even if all the reforms in detail 
which had been suggested had been carried out, 
the spirit of mutiny might not have been wholly Disproportion 


. é < between the 
overcome, unless the disproportion that existed be- numbers of 


tween the numbers of the Native and the European Natee oe: 
troops had been remedied. It may be said that for 

this disproportion the Cabinets, the Boards of Control, the 
Courts of Directors, the Governors-General, the Anglo-Indian 
officers, and the English people of three generations were jointly 
responsible.2 At the close of Dalhousie’s administration the 
Native troops amounted to two hundred and thirty-three thou- 
sand men; while, to watch this gigantic army, there were only 
forty-five thousand three hundred and twenty-two European 
soldiers of all arms. Moreover the latter were located on such 
false principles that their controlling power was seriously im- 
paired. Yet there had never been a time when that power was 
more needed. It cannot be too emphatically stated that the 
natives of India, with the exception of a very few men of rare 
powers of reflection, or rare opportunities of acquiring informa- 
tion, had not the least idea of the real resources of England. 


1 See Jacob, pp. 1-3, 108-12, 121, 125, 221, 426-8. Also Malcolm’s Pol. 
Hist. of India, vol. ii. pp. 225-45. 

2 See Temple, p. 115. 

° Duke of Argyll’s India under Dathowsie and Canning, pp. 51, 68. Im- 
mediately before the Mutiny the native troops amounted to 232,224, the Europeans 
to 45,522—6170 officers and 39,352 non-commissioned officers and men. These 
figures, however, do not give a fair idea of the weakness of the European troops. 
“Tn Bombay,” writes Montgomery Martin on the authority of Parl. Papers, 
“the relative strength of European to Native Infantry was as 1 to 92; in Madras, 
as 1 to 16%; and in Bengal, as 1 to 243.”—The Indian Empire, vol. ii. p. 125. 
See also Parl, Papers, vol. xxxvii. (1858), pp. 249-65. 4 Argyll, p. 62. 
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They drew their conclusions merely from what they saw. In- 
credible as it may appear, it was a common belief among them 
that the population of the British Isles was not much more than 
a hundred thousand souls! As if to confirm them in this 
delusion, the Home Government had recently withdrawn two 
regiments from India to strengthen the army in the Crimea. 
It is not to be wondered at that soon afterwards it began to be 
rumoured in the bazaars and the sepoy lines that Russia had 
conquered and annexed England. 
Dalhousie devoted much anxious consideration to the ques- 
tion of increasing the numbers of the European 
Reforms —_ troops, and improving their distribution, and stated 
urged by : : O : 
Dalhousie. his arguments and conclusions with his usual clear- 
ness and emphasis in a series of minutes, which he 
ordered to be transmitted to the Directors. He pointed out that 
the Crimean war had given birth to monstrous rumours injurious 
to our prestige: he dwelt upon the fact that, notwithstanding 
the vast increase of our territories by the conquests and annexa- 
tions of his administration, there had been hardly any correspond- 
ing Increase in our military strength; and he insisted on the 
necessity of maintaining an effective and constant control over 
the immense alien population of our Indian possessions, and of 
guarding against possible attacks from the ambitious princes? 
who dwelt outside our frontier. But it is a curious fact that 
there is no evidence to show that he had the faintest suspicion of 
the far more serious danger to which the European troops were 
exposed from their native auxiliaries. This fact, however, 
does not affect the value of the practical suggestions which he 
offered. He proposed to reduce the number of sepoys in 
each regiment to eight hundred men, to disband four regi- 
ments of native cavalry and four of native infantry, to raise the 
strength of the European infantry from thirty-one? to thirty- 
five or, if possible, thirty-seven battalions, and to increase the 
numbers of the European companies of artillery. But these 


1 See Trevelyan’s Oawnpore, p. 27; and Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), 
Part 4, p. 1126. 

2 The rulers of Afghanistan, Nepal, and Burma, 

®° The nominal strength at the time was thirty-three. Two, however, had 
been temporarily withdrawn for service in Europe. 

4 Argyll; Jackson, pp. 160-70; Parl. Papers, vol. xlii. (1858), pp. 517-35. Dal- 
housie also proposed to raise two new European cavalry regiments, but, says Sir C. 
Jackson, “as Lord Dalhousie suggested the withdrawal of the two Royal regiments 
of cavalry in Bengal, this proposal would not have increased the European force.” 
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suggestions were not adopted ;1 and the sepoys, inflated by a 
sense of their own importance, naturally looked forward to a 
time when they might use their strength to overturn the Govern- 
ment, and establish their own supremacy.” 

On the eve of Lord Canning’s arrival, the native army was a 
heterogeneous body, as in race, caste, and religion, mp» native 
so also in quality. There were a few superb ir- army on the 

c 5 eve of Lord 
regular regiments, commanded by a handful of picked — Canning’s 
European officers. There were the useful troops of —°'%* 
Bombay and Madras. ‘There was the Bengal army, composed of 
stalwart men of martial aspect, who had been perhaps better 
endowed by nature with soldierly qualities than the men of the 
other Presidencies, but who had, under a corrupt system, been 
suffered to become a dangerous mob. It was no wonder that 
these regiments, in which the sentries relieved each other when 
and how they pleased, in which it was a common occurrence for 
men to quit their ranks without leave, and scour the country in 
quest of plunder,? were ripe for mutiny. The marvel is that they 
had so long preserved the semblance of an army. Yet so great 
is the force of habit that, while the ablest men in India kept 
repeating the solemn warning that it was in the force on which 
the safety of the empire depended that its greatest danger lay,* 
the Bengal officers regarded the insubordination which they 
could not wholly ignore as inseparable from the constitution of 
a native army. They were deaf to the rumbling of the volcano ; 
for they did not know that it lay beneath them until its eruption 
startled them out of their fatal slumber. 


1 Up to Feb, 3, 1858, they had not even been brought under the notice of 
the Directors, 

2 This is the opinion of Sir R. Temple, and was that of Lord Lawrence. 
Temple, p. 115. Sir Sydney Cotton mentions in his book, Mine Years on the 
North-Western Frontier of India, p. 157, that, many months before the Mutiny, 
his native servants wished to leave him on the ground that “there was about to 
be a general rising in the country, in which the sepoy army was to take the lead.” 
See also Evidence taken before the Court appointed for the Trial of the King of 
Delhi, p. 267, Parl. Papers, vol. xviii. (1859). 

3 Jacob, pp. 107-8, 115-17. See App. W. 

4 Jacob, p. 229. 


CHAPTER III 


FIRST YEAR OF LORD CANNING’S RULE—OUTBREAK OF 
THE MUTINY 


On the 29th of February, 1856, Lord Dalhousie resigned the 
en Government of India. As he drove down the 
Resignation of banks of the Hooghly towards the vessel on which 
alhousie : his : 
characterand he was to embark, the multitudes who had 
titi assembled to witness his departure, lifted up 
eS their voices, and cheered him loudly and long. 
Though he was not above the middle height, and his frame 
was emaciated by disease, yet there was such majesty in his 
bearing, such command in his features, such a fire in the 
glance of his eyes, that he looked every inch a king.? And it 
was with the loyalty due to a king of men that those enthu- 
siastic onlookers regarded him. For, if he lacked that 
sympathetic knowledge of men’s hearts, that charm of manner, 
that open enthusiasm which had made the despotism of Hastings 
and of Wellesley so attractive, if, in spite of his genuine con- 
sideration for his subordinates, he had been regarded by them 
rather with awe than with affection, yet, not more by his 
success than by the devotion with which he had given the 
flower of his manhood to the service of the state, he had 
conquered the heart-felt respect and admiration of all men. He 
had served India so well that he had no strength left for further 
service in the field of statesmanship; and now, while still a 
young man, he was going home to England to die. But the 
work which he had already done had been such as to entitle 
him to rank with Wellesley and Hastings, although below 
them, in the first class of Governors-General. Below them 


1 Overland Bombay Times, 1857, p. 42; Calcutta Review, vol. xxxiii. p. 397. 
2 Temple, p. 124. 
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because, whatever his powers may have been, he had never been 
brought face to face with political trials as crucial as those 
which had assayed and proved the metal of their statesman- 
ship. With them because, believing that his countrymen had 
no right to be in India unless they were there as the apostles 
of Western civilisation, believing with an enthusiastic faith that 
the introduction of such civilisation would galvanise the whole 
organism of Indian society, and make its healthy growth 
possible, he set a-going at the highest pressure all the machinery 
that could contribute to the attainment of his object. 

His successor was a man of a different stamp. Not only in 
India, but in England also the appointment of 
Lord Canning caused more wonder than satis- 
faction. An elegant scholar, a warm-hearted, generous man, 
shy and reserved, but a true friend to those who loved him, he 
had had much experience of affairs, and had proved himself a 
creditable administrator: but he had needed persuasion to 
enter public life at all; and, though he had never shirked its 
duties, he had never pressed forward to undertake its responsi- 
bilities, or to win its prizes. Lord Ellenborough had offered to 
take him to India as his private secretary: but he had preferred 
the chances of office at home, and thus lost the opportunity of 
acquiring a knowledge of Indian affairs under a clever states- 
man. When he was chosen to succeed Dalhousie, he was holding 
the office of Postmaster-General ; and the conscientious assiduity 
with which he had mastered the unattractive details of his 
work had won for him a seat in the Cabinet. But the high 
place to which he was now called needed greater qualities. It 
is hardly necessary to say that he approached his work with 
a deep sense of its importance: indeed, he had a presentiment 
that his tenure of office would be marked by some great crisis, 
to combat which his faculties would be strained to the utmost. 
“We must not forget,” he said, at a banquet given by the East 
India Company a few months before his departure, “that in the 
sky of India, serene as it is, a small cloud may arise, at first no 
bigger than a man’s hand, but which, growing larger and 
larger, may at last threaten to burst and overwhelm us with 
ruin.”! But with all his high sense of responsibility he had 
one grave defect as aruler. His conscientiousness was apt to 
degenerate into scrupulousness. He never could bring himself 


Lord Canning. 


1 Kaye, vol. i. p. 378. 
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to pronounce a judgement even upon the most urgent questions, 
until he had investigated every tittle of evidence. Such a habit 
of mind is an admirable one in itself: but it is one which a 
statesman must learn to hold in restraint. This Canning never 
learned to do. When he should have struck the guilty, he 
wasted precious moments in taking elaborate precautions against 
striking the innocent. He was not a weak man; he knew 
how to confront danger calmly; but he had not the insight 
that could at once discern its form and gauge its dimensions, 
the self-reliance that could overrule the counsellors who under- 
rated it, the force that could master it. 
It would have been fortunate for the new Governor-General 
if his advisers had been practical statesmen like 
que Supreme Outram, or Edwardes, or Nicholson. The judge- 
ment of these men had been ripened, and their 
political courage brought to the finest temper by hard, dangerous 
work among the people of the country: they had firmly grasped 
the principle that no amount of kindness could win either the 
affection or the respect of those people, unless it were supported 
by a masterful will. But the members of the Supreme Council 
were men of a softer fibre. Only one of them, General Low, 
had an adequate knowledge of the natives; and he had long 
passed his prime. The others were John Dorin, John Peter 
Grant, Barnes Peacock, and George Anson, the Commander-in- 
Chief. The last-named will be spoken of hereafter. Grant was 
unquestionably a very able man. His recorded minutes show 
that his judgement was thoroughly independent, and that he had 
the courage of his convictions. But: his training had not been 
such as to foster a healthy development of his powers. He was 


1 J find this passage in Russell’s Diary:—‘In this and subsequent con- 
versations that night on the subject of the mutinies . . . the Governor-General 
evinced a remarkable analytical power, an ability of investigation, a habit of 
appreciating and weighing evidence, a spirit of justice and moderation, and a 
judicial turn of mind which made a deep impression upon me. His opinions 
once formed seemed ‘inébranlables’ ; and his mode of investigation, abhorrent 
from all intuitive impulses, and dreading above all things quick decision, is to 
pursue the forms of the strictest analysis, to pick up every little thorn on the 
path, to weigh it, to consider it, and then to cast it aside, or to pile it up with 
its fellows ; to go from stone to stone, strike them and sound them, and at last 
on the highest point of the road to fix a sort of granite pedestal, declaring that 
the height is so and so, and the view is so and so,—so firm and strong that all 
the storm and tempest of the world may beat against it and find it immovable. 
But man’s life is not equal to the execution of many tasks like these.” Vol. i. 
p. 116. The italics are mine. See also Temple, p. 182. 
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a clever bureaucrat, not a statesman. It is unnecessary to 
attempt to analyse the characters of the other two. It is enough 
to say that they, as well as Grant, had either failed to notice 
the symptoms that indicated the existence of a mutinous spirit 
in the Bengal army, or did not realise what appalling conse- 
quences must follow, if that spirit were not instantly and 
sternly crushed as soon as it should manifest itself in overt acts. 
Canning had hardly entered upon his duties before his 
troubles began. Outram was anxious to return to 
England, to recruit his shattered health, and, wish-  ¢{ay5% 
ing to leave his work in good hands, urged Canning 
to appoint Henry Ricketts, an able Bengal civilian, as his suc- 
cessor. Canning would have acted upon this advice; but the 
Board of Control interposed. Ricketts was preparing a report 
upon the most effectual mode of diminishing the salaries of the 
Company’s servants. It was the old story. Imperial considera- 
tions were set at nought then, as in the days of Wellesley, when- 
ever they imperilled the chance of some sordid and petty gain. 
Men fit to rule a province were not so plentiful that they should 
have been forced to waste their energies in pettifogging calcula- 
tions. But the folly of the home authorities might have been 
harmless, if an unfortunate accident had not deprived Oudh for 
a time of a yet abler master than Ricketts would have been. 
Henry Lawrence, whose chivalrous heart yearned to, protect the 
people of the newly annexed province from the unsympathetic 
rule of the modern civilian, and to smooth the way for their 
transition from barbarous usage to civilised law, offered to serve 
in Outram’s place: but, before his letter reached the Governor- 
General, Coverley Jackson, a smart revenue officer from the 
North-Western Provinces, had been appointed officiating Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh. No more unfortunate selection could 
have been made. Jackson was best known for the violence of 
his temper ; but Canning thought that this defect ought not to 
be allowed to weigh against his undoubted abilities, and imagined 
that he could cure it by a gentle warning, Only a man of the 
greatest tact and firmness could have reconciled the classes who 
had thriven under the corrupt native government to the rigorous 
purity of British rule: but Jackson had no tact; and his firm- 
ness showed itself chiefly in a series of contentions, which he 
kept up during the whole of his administration, with the Finan- 
cial Commissioner, Martin Gubbins, a man whose injudicious 
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self-assertion was as great as his own.t Rather than bate a jot 
of their miserable pretensions, this pair of officials spent the 
time which they should have devoted to the public service in 
undignified wrangling. Canning contented himself with exhort- 
ing them to be at peace, and only superseded Jackson when his 
pertinacity had outraged all patience, and when it seemed too 
late even for Lawrence to repair the mischief which he had done. 
For the deposed King of Oudh was complaining bitterly of the 
unmanly cruelty with which the English were treating his 
family, even the delicate ladies of his harem ; and, if these com- 
plaints were unfounded,” there were others, proceeding from the 
people, which, though in many cases unreasonable, were natural 
enough. The settlement of the land revenue was directed by 
officers who were prejudiced against the talukdars ; and by their 
orders men of lower degree were persuaded to put forward their 
claims. The télukddrs were being summarily deprived of every 
foot of land to which they could not establish a legal title ;* and, 


1 Tn fairness to Jackson it ought to be mentioned that he repeatedly warned 
Government, but in vain, that plots and conspiracies were rife in Oudh. Col. 
Ramsay’s Recollections of Military Service and Society, vol. i. p. 183. 

2 Parl. Papers, vol. xlvi. p. 416, par. 7. The King’s complaints about the 


treatment of his family were ‘‘very greatly exaggerated . . . But there was a 
true foundation for the complaint, in the fact that... C. Jackson... had 
taken possession of . . . one of the palaces set apart for the royal family.” 


3 Sir G. Campbell’s Memoirs of my Indian Career, ii. 12-13; Sir R. Mont- 
gomery’s Report, pars. 157-8 ; Sykes’s Compendium of the Laws specially relat- 
ing to the Talugdars of Oudh, pp. 28, 91. The extent to which the talukdars 
suffered has, however, been greatly exaggerated by Kaye (vol. iii. p. 422), and 
other writers. Asa matter of fact, “out of 23,543 villages included in taluqas 
at the close of native rule, 13,640, paying a revenue of Rs. 35,06,519 were settled 
with taluqdars in 1856, while 9908 villages, paying Rs. 32,08,319 were settled 
with persons other than taluqdars.” Irwin, p. 180; Parl. Papers, vol. xlvi. 
(1861), p. 439, par. 7. General Innes says (Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, 
p. 64), “The irritation among the Rajpoot community, chiefs and peasants alike, 
grew apace, owing to the increasing violation . . . of the promises respecting the 
land revenue. Besides the matter of unduly high assessments, the bias shown in 
deciding on the parties to be dealt with as being in actual possession gave the 
most serious offence. For the officers usually put forward the villagers themselves 
and ignored the Talookdars.” But General Innes ignores the fact that Dalhousie, 
in his letter of instructions to Outram, dated 13th Feb. 1858, wrote, “It must be 
borne in mind, as a leading principle, that the desire and intention of the Govern- 
ment is to deal with the actual occupants of the soil, that zs, with village Zemin- 
dars or with the proprietary coparcenaries, who are believed to exist in Oudh, and 
not to suffer the interposition of middlemen, as Talookdars ... and such like. 
The claims of these, if they have any tenable claims, may be more conveniently 
considered at a future period.” The italics are mine. “These orders of the 
Supreme Government,” wrote Sir R. Montgomery (House of Lords Papers, 74 
Sess. 2, 1859, pars. 157-8), “were implicitly obeyed.” 
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although in all but a few instances their pretensions were ex- 
amined with scrupulous fairness, they nevertheless bitterly 
resented the decisions which compelled them to surrender those 
villages which they had acquired by fraud or violence. More- 
over they writhed under the yoke of a civilising government, 
which cut away their arbitrary powers, and would not permit 
them to tyrannise, as they had formerly done, over their weaker 
neighbours. The zamindars and the peasants indeed gained by 
the settlement: but it is not likely that they felt any gratitude 
towards the British Government ; for they were wholly incapable 
of appreciating the benevolent motives by which it was actuated.4 
The numerous dependents of the late court and the traders who 
had ministered to its luxury, were suddenly thrown out of em- 
ployment :? the disbandment of the King’s army had thrown a 
vast horde of desperadoes upon the world with but scanty means 
of subsistence :? the imposition of a heavy tax upon opium had 
inflamed the discontent of the poorer population, who languished 
without the drug which they could no longer afford to buy ; 
while men with whom lawlessness was a tradition, suddenly 
found themselves judged by tribunals which aimed at dispensing 
equal justice to high and low, but which allowed no circum- 


1 “J yemember,” says Irwin, “on one occasion discussing the subject of the 

annexation with a well-to-do zamindar, a man perfectly well affected towards 
British rule. ‘Why,’ he asked, ‘had the Sircar deposed Nawab Wajid Ali? He 
was a poor weak creature, a humble servant of the British Government. What 
had he done to be so summarily wiped out?’ And it appeared to be quite a new 
light to him to be told that the misrule . . . of Oudh had become more than the 
British Government would tolerate. If this is the point of view of one who was 
a severe sufferer by the ex-King’s administration, and who gained immensely by 
its subversion, it is to be feared that the judgment of those who suffered and 
gained less . . . will hardly be more favourable.” Pp. 174-5. 
* “On the whole a very fair share of patronage was reserved for the native 
officials below the rank of nazim, or independent local authority ; but their habits 
were utterly unfitted for our service. Arduous and responsible labours were im- 
posed on the officers, and they were compelled to choose the fittest instruments to 
aid in them. None got pensions ; but those who were not public servants had 
no claim to any.”’—Parl. Papers, vol. xlvi. p. 411, par. 13. Much of the dis- 
content that was aroused was unavoidable. It would have been madness to 
employ the grasping nazims and chakladars, who had so abused their trust under 
the native government ; and the inferior officials, who accepted the employment 
that was offered them, accustomed to a lax and corrupt system, failed to adapt 
themselves to their altered conditions, and soon were dismissed or resigned. But 
it is not less true that the Chief Commissioner showed great lack of judgement. 

3 Canning asserted that the disbanded troops had been liberally treated, and 
had, with few exceptions, independent means of subsistence as cultivators. J. 
p. 418, par. 12. The fact, however, remains that they lost heavily by the annex- 
ation. 
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stances to weigh in mitigation of their sentences, and, in civil 
cases, exasperated plaintiff and defendant alike by an inflexible 
adherence to forms and precepts of which they knew nothing.+ 
It was thus that the advice of Sleeman and Henry Lawrence to 
assume the administration of Oudh in the interests of its in- 
habitants had been followed. However judiciously carried out, 
the change of government, imperatively demanded though it 
was by every principle of right, must have given sore offence 
to the most influential classes of the population; but, carried 
out as it was, it gave offence to many who might easily have 
been conciliated. 
Such were the perils which Henry Lawrence was called upon 
to confront when Canning asked him to undertake the adminis- 
tration of Oudh. In the interval between his 


Jan. 19, 1857, aypointment and his arrival at Lucknow, a still 
Mar. 28. - 
pare, moore formidable danger arose. A Moulvi, who 


had for some time past been travelling from city 
to city, and preaching a holy war against the infidels, appeared 
in Fyzabad, and began to sow sedition in the minds 
of the people? He was seized and imprisoned : 
but the English, never dreaming that their power could be 
shaken, were too unsuspicious to appreciate his power for mis- 
chief; and it was not until some months afterwards that he was 
recognised as the chief of a host of conspirators who had stirred 
up their co-religionists to rebel against British rule. 
Early in the preceding year the politics of Central Asia had 
eos begun to engage the Governor-General’s attention. 
So far back as 1853, the British Ambassador at 
Teheran had been obliged to interfere for the pro- 
tection of Herat against a Persian army which had been sent 
to reduce it. But, though the Shah had agreed to desist from 
his enterprise, it was known that he secretly resented British 
interference ; and the Indian Government anxiously awaited the 
inevitable rupture. Underrating the British success in the 
Crimea, the Persians resolved to rid themselves of an alliance 
from which they expected no advantage, and, by a succession of 
insults, drove the British Ambassador to leave their 
capital. Meanwhile a revolt had arisen against the 
ruler of Herat, which the Shah had perhaps instigated, and 


| Hutchinson’s plarnative of the Mutinies in Oude, p. 27. 
2 Ibid. p. 85. 


Feb. 


Persian War. 


1855. 
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certainly resolved to turn to account. Falsely asserting that 
the Amir, Dost Mahomed, was bent upon the annexation of that 
city, he pretended that the duty of self-preservation compelled 
him to anticipate his rival, and equipped a fresh army, in viola- 
tion of the promise which he had given to the British ambas- 
sador. Canning was unwilling to send another force into the 
dreaded regions beyond the north-west frontier: but the Home 
Government decreed that the Shah’s perfidy must be punished, 
and ordered an expedition to be despatched to the Persian Gulf. 
The Bombay Government, which provided the bulk of the troops, 
was allowed to nominate their commander, and sent General 
Stalker at the head of the first expeditionary force. But, when 
Outram heard that there was to be war, his enfeebled energies 
were reinvigorated by the thought that there was work for him 
to do; and, undertaking to perform both the political and the 
military duties of the expedition, he sailed towards the end of 
1856 for Bombay. 

It is needless to detail the operations which he so success- 
fully superintended ; for the Persian war only affected the course 
of the Mutiny by affording an opportunity for securing the 
friendship of Dost Mahomed, the inveterate enemy of Persia. 

In order to make it clear how this opportunity had arisen, 
and how it was used, it will be necessary to review 
the relations that had subsisted for some years pre- Doe Mate 
viously between the British Government and Dost 
Mahomed. In 1853 Colonel Mackeson, the Commissioner of 
Peshawar, was assassinated. It was conjectured that the assassin 
had. been instigated by a fanatical mulla! of Kabul; and the 
conjecture was supported by the fact that the bitter feelings 
created by the policy of Auckland in the hearts of the Afghans 
were still alive. No one understood those feelings better, or 
deplored them more than the officer who was appointed as 
Mackeson’s successor, Herbert Edwardes, the hero of Mooltan. 
Resolving to heal them, and seeing that he could only do so by 
effecting a radical change in the British policy towards Afghani- 
stan, he wrote to Dalhousie, asking for permission to negotiate 
a treaty with Dost Mahomed, on the principle that bygones 
should be bygones. Dalhousie, in reply, gave him full liberty 
to act as he might think best, remarking that such a treaty, 
though difficult of attainment, was most desirable. But John 


1 Priest. 
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Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, thought differ- 
ently. Again and again he told Edwardes that Dost Mahomed 
would never agree to a treaty, and would not observe it if he 
did; and exerted all his influence to convince Dalhousie of the 
futility of the idea. Dalhousie, however, was not to be seduced 
from his opinion; and the tact and transparent sincerity of 
Edwardes completely won the confidence of Dost Mahomed. 
When all the preliminaries had been arranged, Edwardes received 
a letter from Dalhousie, written in terms of the most cordial 
approval, and empowering him, inasmuch as he had alone con- 
ceived and worked out the idea of the treaty, to act as the sole 
signatory. But Edwardes was one of those rare characters to 
whom the public good is dearer than the gratification of personal 
ambition. He wrote to Dalhousie in reply, urging that the 
stability of the treaty would be increased if the highest authority 
in the Punjab were to affix his signature to it. Dalhousie recog- 
nised the wisdom of this advice ;? and in March, 1855, John 
Lawrence on the one side, and Hyder Ali Khan, the eldest son 
of Dost Mahomed, on the other, signed a treaty which bound 
the Afghans to be friends of our friends and enemies of our 
enemies.*? When the Persian war broke out, Edwardes saw that 
a further development of his policy was required. On the 
ground that he had cleared he desired to erect a bulwark which 
should defend the British and the Afghans against the assaults 
of their common enemies. He therefore urged Canning to secure 
the friendship of Dost Mahomed by granting him substantial aid 
against the Persians. Lawrence again opposed the suggestion of 
his lieutenant :* but it was impossible to overlook the import- 

1 Dalhousie wrote demi-ofticially to Edwardes, asking him to correspond with 
him directly, not through the medium of the Punjab Government. The request 
was perfectly natural ; for, owing to the geographical position of Peshawar, the 
Commissioner of that Division ranked higher than Commissioners in general. He 
was, in fact, practically the Governor-General’s Agent on the Frontier. Edwardes, 
however, from a feeling of delicacy towards his immediate superior, persuaded 
Dalhousie to allow him to continue forwarding his correspondence through Lahore. 

2 “T am exceedingly vexed,” wrote Dalhousie to Edwardes (Jan. 30, 1855), 
“that you should not have had, as I intended you should, the crowning credit of 
bringing to a close the negotiations you have conducted so well and so successfully 
to their present point.” Lawrence himself wrote to Edwardes, “I so far agree with 
the Governor-General that I think ald the merit of the affair, whatever it may be, 
ts yours.” The italics are mine. 

3 Aitchison’s Treaties, Engagements, and Sunnuds, vol. ii. pp. 430-1. 

4 Lawrence afterwards admitted that, “(as matters had turned out in Hindostan, 


the late arrangements with the Ameer were very fortunate.” Hncloswres to Sccret 
Letters from India, 23rd July 1858, p. 151. 
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ance of making use of the Amir’s enmity to Persia; and accord- 
ingly Canning, though, remembering the events of 1841, he 
would not send a British force to co-operate with the Afghans, 
declared himself ready to subsidise any Afghan force which 
should march against the Shah. The Amir was invited toa 
conference ; and in January, 1857, he met Lawrence and Kd- 
wardes at the entrance of the Khyber Pass, and discussed with 
them the terms of a treaty which both parties equally desired. 
After repeated communications with the Calcutta Government, 
it was agreed that the British should furnish the Amir with 
four thousand stand of arms, and a subsidy of a lac of rupees a 
month, and that, in return, the Amir should maintain an army 
of eighteen thousand men to act against Persia, and allow a 
British Mission to enter his country, to watch over the expendi- 
ture of the subsidy.1 “I have made an alliance,” said Dost 
Mahomed, “ with the British Government, and, come what may, 
I will keep it till death.” 

A later chapter of this history will show how triumphantly 
the policy that had led to the conclusion of this treaty was 
vindicated. The credit of that policy belonged, of right, to 
Herbert Edwardes alone. But years passed away ; and the act 
to which he looked back with just pride as the most valuable 
service that he had been permitted to render to his country was 
not declared to be his. John Lawrence had then the oppor- 
tunity of making a noble return for the self-abnegation which 
his lieutenant had practised towards him. It was for him to 
place the facts in their true light; and, standing boldly for- 
ward, to point to the man who would not utter a word to exalt 
himself at the cost of another, and to say, “ Honour to him to 
whom honour is due.” Had he done so, he might indeed have 
lost some portion of his reputation for statesmanship: but he 
would have earned a glory as pure and imperishable as that 
which illuminates the self-sacrifice of Outram. But he pre- 
ferred to claim for himself the credit of a policy which he had 
not only not originated, but had persistently opposed; and 
history, while acknowledging that part of his fame was indeed 
honestly won, is forced to expose the rottenness of the founda- 
tion upon which the other part was based.? 


1 Aitchison, vol. ii. pp. 431-8. 
2 “Tt is hardly necessary to say,” writes Mr. Bosworth Smith (Life of Lord 
Lawrence, vol. i. p. 462), “that, in his communications with the Governor-General 
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Before the conclusion of the second treaty, a measure had 
been passed which filled up the sum of the sepoy’s purely pro- 
fessional grievances, and made him still more 

General Service disposed to cast about for others. Of the six Ben- 
gal regiments that were alone liable for general 

service, three were in 1856 doing duty in Pegu; and two of 
these were entitled to be relieved within a few months. None 
of the other three was available for their relief. But, although 
it was thus impossible to send a single Bengal regiment by sea 
to the Burmese coast, there would have been no breach of faith 
towards the army in sending the required number by land. 
Unfortunately, however, a part of the road was impassable ; and 
the difficulty of clearing it in time presented an almost insuper- 
able obstacle to the use of the overland route. Canning, in his 
perplexity, bethought him of the Madras army, which was en- 
listed for general service: but the Southern Presidency was 
naturally unwilling to rouse discontent among its own troops by 
calling upon them to furnish a permanent garrison to a country 
which lay properly within the sphere of the Bengal army. 
Nothing but a radical reform could help the Governor-General 
out of his difficulty. LHxasperated at the absurdity of the pre- 
judices that had involved him in it, and had been the source of 
constantly increasing trouble to the State, he resolved that 
thenceforth he would be the master of his own army, and on 
the 25th of July issued a General Order which decreed that no 
recruit should for the future be accepted who would not under- 
take to march whithersoever his services might be required. 
“There is no fear,” he wrote a few months later, “of feelings of 
caste being excited by the new enlistment regula- 
tions in the Bengal army.” He deceived himself ; 
for, while he was writing, recruiting officers were complaining 


Noy. 8. 


John Lawrence dwelt with special emphasis on Edwardes’s services in connection 
with the treaty.” It is all the more necessary, then, to say, as I have said, that, 
in his communications with the public, he did not dwell upon them at all. After 
Edwardes’s death, some of his friends determined to erect a tablet to his memory 
in the chapel of King’s College, London. An inscription, which was to be placed 
on the tablet, was submitted to Lawrence for perusal. It contained the statement 
that Edwardes had made the treaties. Replying to the gentleman who had sent 
it to him, Lawrence asserted that he, not Edwardes, had made them. In an 
official sense, he undoubtedly spoke the truth. But one would like to know 
whether, at the time when he wrote this reply, it occurred to him that he had 
formerly written to Edwardes,—“I think all the merit of the affair, whatever it 
may be, 1s yours,” 
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that high-caste men had begun to shrink from entering the 
service, which their brethren had once needed no persuasion to 
join ; and old sepoys were whispering to each other their fears 
that the oaths of the new recruits were binding upon themselves 
also. About the same time that the General Service Enlistment 
Act had been passed, an ill-judged parsimony had __ 
dictated another measure, namely, that sepoys de- aieaen zs 
clared unfit for foreign service should no longer be 

allowed to retire on invalid pensions, but be utilised for the per- 
formance of cantonment duty ;! and shortly before, it had been 
decreed that all sepoys without exception should thenceforth pay 
the regular postage for their letters instead of sending them 
under the frank of their commandant.? ‘These apparently trifling 
changes seriously added to the existing irritation. The sepoys 
were now in a mood to believe any lie that reflected discredit 
upon the Government. Seeing that the warlike Sikhs were 
favoured by the recruiting sergeant, they persuaded themselves 
that an entire Sikh army of thirty thousand men was to be raised 
to supersede them. They listened to the suggestions of clever 
agitators, who assured them that the Queen had poured 
herself sent out Lord Canning for the express pur- designs of 
pose of converting them, and that the General ir niacnt 
Service Enlistment Act was only the first step in 24 7elision. 
his career of persecution. They saw in the rumoured support 
of missionary societies by Lord Canning, in the rumoured zeal 
of Lady Canning for the conversion of native women, evidences 
of the same spirit of proselytism. As a matter of fact, neither 


1 Gubbins’s Mutinies in Oudh, pp. 94-5. 

2 I do not feel certain of the correctness of the statement in the text as to 
the irritation caused by the postal regulation. It is true that under the old 
system the sepoys had been allowed to send their letters free ; but they had been 
obliged to pay a shilling for those they received. Under the new system, intro- 
duced by Dalhousie, a uniform single rate of postage of half an anna (#d.) was 
established for letters carried within the limits of India. Dalhousie’s Farewell 
Minute, p. 18, par. 72 (Parl. Papers, vol. xlv., 1856); A Few Remarks anent 
the Red Pamphlet, p. 13. Sir H. Lawrence, however, in a letter to Canning, 
dated May, 1857, wrote :—“ The new post-office rules are bitter grievances ; in- 
deed the native community generally suffers by them, but the sepoy, having here 
special privileges, feels the deprivation in addition to the general uncertainty as 
to letters ; nay, rather the positive certainty of not getting them.”—Life of Sir 
H. Lawrence by Sir H. Edwardes and H. Merivale. New York edition, p. 570. 
[The correctness of the statement in the text is confirmed by a well-informed 
critic, formerly an officer in a sepoy regiment, See Vanity Fair, Sth July 
1884.] 
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the Governor-General nor his wife had done more than those 
who had gone before them. But it was not unnatural that they 
should be suspected of having done so. For, little more than a 
year before, the missionaries had published a manifesto which 
went to prove that the railways and steamships of the European, 
by facilitating the material union of all races of men, were to be 
the indirect instruments for accomplishing their spiritual union 
under one faith. Regarded as a plain invitation by Government 
to join the Christian religion, this paper caused great excitement 
amongst the natives of Bengal; and William Tayler, the Com- 
missioner of Patna, reported upon the especially dangerous feel- 
ings which it had awakened amongst the bigoted Mahomedans 
of his Division. A reassuring proclamation, which the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal issued in consequence of this warning, 
did not lessen the general alarm ; for the people believed that a 
Government which could meditate their conversion would be 
quite capable of making a false statement to lull their suspicions, ? 
Nor were the professed ministers of the Gospel the only mission- 
aries. Certain earnest-minded officers, of whom a Colonel 
Wheler was the most prominent, preached to their men with the 
enthusiasm of Cromwell’s captains, and brought down upon 
themselves the displeasure of Government by their zeal.2 And, 
though Canning was himself guiltless of the proselytism with 
which he was charged, he innocently incurred obloquy by giving 
formal sanction to the Bill prepared by Dalhousie for the re- 
moval of all legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widows. 
The excitement and alarm which this combination of causes 
produced were not confined to the sepoys; for these men had 
friends or relations in every village, and were especially con- 
nected by the ties of kinship with the population of Oudh and 
the North-Western Provinces, where our rule had provoked the 
most bitter animosities. But why should they think that the 
Government wished to convert them? Their imaginations sup- 
plied a plausible answer. The white man was bent upon taking 
away their caste and making them Christians, in order that, no 
longer hesitating to eat his strengthening food, or to embark in 
his ships, they might be able to go forth at his bidding, as 


1 See Syad Ahmad Khan’s The Causes of the Indian Revolt, pp. 18, 22, and 
Kaye, vol. i. pp. 472-3. 

2 Wheler’s preaching may possibly, owing to other circumstances, have been 
harmful, but would not have been so in itself. 
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warriors endowed with new vigour, to gratify his insatiable 
ambition by fresh conquests. This, if they could help it, they 
were resolved that they would never do. They had served the 
effete Feringhees for scanty wages long enough. Their own day 
was coming now. Vague ambitions arose in their hearts. Sooner 
or later, they would vindicate the honour of religion ; they would 
enrich themselves by plunder; they would collect the revenues ; 
they would drive the white upstarts into the sea. And now, 
as if to give confidence to the disaffected, and to shake the loyalty 
of the faithful, an old Hindu prophecy was raked up, which said 
that in the year 1857, the hundredth since its foundation by 
the victory of Plassey, the Company’s Raj was to be destroyed.! 

Infuriated by real grievances, haunted by groundless fears, 
tossed about by idle rumours, the enemies of British rule were 
still afraid to strike, when the arch-agitators lighted by an 
accident upon the spell, the potency of which was to liberate 
the pent-up passions of their dupes, and nerve them to revolt.? 

A few idle words betrayed the existence of this engine of 
rebellion. One day in January, 1857, a Lascar, 
attached to the magazine at Dum-Dum near Cal- 
cutta, asked a sepoy of the garrison to give him a 
drink of water from his lotah.* Nettled by the haughty reply 
that the vessel would be contaminated by the lips of a low-caste 
man, the Lascar retorted that the sepoy would soon be deprived of 
his caste altogether ; for the Government was busy manufacturing 
cartridges greased with the fat of cows or swine, and the sepoys 
would have to bite the forbidden substance before loading. 

It is hard to convey to the mind of an English reader an 
adequate idea of the force of the shock beneath which the 
imagination of that Brahmin must have reeled when he heard 
these words. It was all true, then, he must have felt. The 
Government were really bent upon ruining him. They had 
devised an expedient which, under the specious pretext of put- 
ting a better weapon into his hands, was to destroy his caste, 
his honour, his social position, everything that made life worth 
having, and to pave the way for his perversion to Christianity. 


The greased 
cartridge. 


1 The evidence for the facts recorded in this paragraph is to be found in the 
Parl. Papers, Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, newspapers published in 
India, Gubbins’s Mutinies in Oudh, ete. 

2 See Lvidence taken before the Court appointed for the Trial of the King of 
Delhi, pp. 267-8. 

3 A brass drinking-vessel. 
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It must be remembered that not faith, not righteousness, but 
ritual was the essence of his religion. For him to be told that 
he was to touch with his lips the fat of the cow was as appal- 
ling as it would have been to a medieval Catholic to listen to 
the sentence of excommunication.! 

Yet it was all a delusion. There was some foundation for 
what the Lascar said; that was all. The manufacture of 
greased cartridges to be used with the new Enfield rifle, had long 
been going on; and the grease contained tallow of doubtful 
origin :? but no cartridges greased with the fat of cows or swine 
were destined to be issued to the sepoys.* Greased cartridges 
were no novelty. They had first been sent out to India 
in 1853. Colonel Tucker, who was then Adjutant-General of 
the Bengal army, at once foreseeing the alarm which they 
might cause, had warned his superiors against issuing them to 
the native troops until it should have been distinctly ascer- 
tained that the grease was inoffensive: but his letter had gone 
no further than to the Board which was at that time vested 
with military authority at Calcutta. Colonel Birch, the Mili- 
tary Secretary, who had fallen under the ban of Charles Napier, 
was accused by the old general’s admirers of having neglected 


1] make the comparison to excommunication advisedly. Just as excom- 
munication could be remedied by penance, so could loss of caste. Many loose 
statements have been made about the effect which the story of the greased cart- 
ridges must have had upon the imaginations of the sepoys. For instance, the 
author of the Red Pamphlet gave great point and emphasis to his narrative by 
asserting that the cow was regarded by Hindus as an incarnation of Deity. I 
have taken great-pains to investigate the point. Mill states that the cow is wor- 
shipped in India. Hist. of Brit. India, vol. i. p. 297. His editor, H. H. 
Wilson, corrects him, remarking that ‘“‘the worship of the cow by the Hindus 
is a popular error.” J6. note 2. Talboys Wheeler says “the bull and the cow 
are worshipped all over India.” Short Hist. of India, pp. 64-5. Bewildered by 
these conflicting authorities, I wrote to Professor Max Miiller, asking for his 
opinion. “I do not think,” he replied, “that a cow is anywhere in India 
considered as an incarnation of ‘the Deity.” Since then the kindness of Dr. 
Rost, who referred me to an_ article on “Beef in Ancient India” by Baba 
Rajendralala Mitra, has enabled me to ascertain the truth. The writer points 
out that beef was at one time actually eaten by the Hindus, and that cattle 
were sacrificed to Vishnu, Indra, and other deities. “When,” he concludes, 
“the Brahmans had [to contend against Buddhism, which . . . denounced all 
sacrifices, they found the doctrine of respect for animal life too strong . . . to be 
overcome, and therefore gradually and imperceptibly adopted it in such a 
manner as to make it appear a part of their S’astra.”—Jouwrnal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, vol. xli. part 1, pp. 174, 196. 

2 Kaye asserts, probably with truth, that it contained beef-fat: but this is 
not proved. See App. W. 

3 This has been denied ; but it is absolutely true. See App. W. 
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Tucker’s solemn warning.! But, in fact, he never received that 
warning. It was the Military Board that neglected it; and on 
the Board the chief blame must lie.? 

At the time, however, the neglect produced no evil results. 
The cartridges were issued to certain sepoy regiments, not for 
practice, but to test the effect of the climate upon the grease, 
and were received without a murmur. In 1856 similar cartridges 
began to be actually manufactured in India; and at Meerut 
Brahmin factory-boys handled the grease without a thought of 
its affecting their caste. It was not till the Lascar blurted out 
his taunt that the note of alarm was struck. 

The terrified Brahmin rushed off to tell his comrades; and 
from them the report flew in all directions with the lightning- 
like rapidity with which news, and especially bad news, travels 
in India. The agitators who were preaching sedition in secret, 
hailed the story with delight, and, as they retailed it to their 
disciples, clothed it with new terrors. The Brahmins of the 
Dharma Sabha, a religious institution in Calcutta, turned it to 
account for the excitement of the caste prejudices of the Hindu 
population. The agents of the King of Oudh, who was living in 
the suburb of Garden Reach, used it to increase the odium of those 
who had deprived him of his throne. It was by such means that 
this crowning professional grievance of the sepoys was twisted 
into a grievance affecting their co-religionists of every condition. 

The effects were instantly manifest. General Hearsey, who 
commanded the Presidency Division, reported on the 28th of 
January that there was ill-feeling among his men. At Bar- 
rackpore and at Raniganj, where was stationed a wing of the 
2nd Bengal Grenadiers, a Barrackpore regiment, the sepoys 
nightly vented their rage by setting fire to public buildings 
and their officers’ bungalows. There was hardly a man of the 
four regiments at these two stations who did not see in the 
manufacture of the greased cartridges a foul plot for the de- 
struction of his religion. But official routine hindered the 
prompt action which might possibly have nipped the evil in the 
bud. Lieutenant Wright, who commanded the detachment to 
which the Brahmin belonged, reported the story of the Lascar 
on the 22nd of January. The new cartridges were to be issued 


1 Red Pamphlet, p. 15. 

2 Colonel Tucker, in a letter to the Times (Oct. 1, 1857; p. 8, col. 3) wrote 
that, even if his remonstrance had been addressed to the Military Board, Birch 
was to blame for not having examined the records of the Board. 
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to the sepoys of the Rifle Depot at Dum-Dum, but not, for some 
time to come, to the regiments at Barrackpore or elsewhere. 
General Hoarsey, through whom Wright’s report passed, ap- 
pended to it a recommendation that the sepoys at Dum-Dum 
should be allowed to grease their own cartridges as they pleased : 
but the report had to pass through a series of offices before it 
reached the Government; and it was not till the 28th that 
Hearsey heard of the approval of his suggestion. It was too late. 
The day before, a native officer at Barrackpore, as if unwilling to 
believe in the wicked intentions which were imputed to his rulers, 
had asked whether any orders had been received about the 
cartridges ; and his commanding officer could only answer, No. 
Meanwhile, the Military Secretary had begun to ask for that 
information about the cartridges which he ought 
Government, long before to have obtained. Finding that none 
had yet been issued to the native army, he tele- 
graphed to the Adjutant-General to see that all cartridges 
issued from the factory at Meerut were free from 
grease, and leave the men to use whatever mate- 
rial they liked best ; and warned the commandants of the Rifle 
Depots at Umballa and Sidlkot not to allow any greased 
cartridges that might have been issued to be used. These orders 
had of course the sanction of the Governor-General. At the 
same time the Secretary recommended that the Commander-in- 
Chief should be directed to proclaim to the army that no greased 
cartridges were to be issued to them, and that they might use 
whatever material they thought proper. But Canning allowed 
himself to be persuaded by the Adjutant-General to counter- 
mand the telegram on the ground that, as those sepoys who 
were armed with Minié rifles had long been in the habit of 
using mutton-fat for their cartridges, the new instructions, 
by suggesting to their minds the idea of an objectionable 
grease, might set them thinking that the grease which they had 
hitherto used involved some offence to their caste. He therefore 
decided that greased cartridges might be issued at the Depots, 
if the grease was composed only of mutton-fat and wax.? 
He should have reflected that, as the fear of the new cartridges 
must anyhow soon reach the sepoys of every regiment in the 
Bengal Army, the Secretary’s instructions and the suggested 


Jan. 27, 


1 See, however, Kaye, vol. i. p. 516, note, and pp. 655-6. 
? At Umballa, however, the sepoys greased their own cartridges. See App. W. 
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proclamation could do no harm, and might do good. But 
perhaps the incident was only important as showing how easily 
the Governor-General could be led by his advisers; for the 
fruitlessness of the proclamation that had been intended to 
soothe the fears which had been aroused by the missionary 
manifesto of 1856 had shown how difficult it was to eradicate 
a delusion once firmly fixed in the mind of a native. 

Proof was soon forthcoming that the delusion of the greased 
cartridges had taken root. While common-sense dictated the 
necessity of early isolating all tainted regiments, 
military routine allowed two detachments of the Colonel | 
34th Native Infantry to march on special duty the lith Native 

bes ry. 

from Barrackpore to Berhampore. On arriving 

there, they were anxiously questioned about the truth of the 
cartridge story by the men of the 19th, who had caught the 
alarm some three weeks before, but had been for the moment 
tranquillised by the explanations of their commandant. What 
they heard from the 34th reawakened their fears. 
On the evening of the next day their command- 
ant, Colonel Mitchell, was informed that they had refused to 
receive their percussion caps for the following morning’s 
parade, on the ground that they were suspicious of the cart- 
ridges. A judicious officer would have at least tried the effect 
of quietly explaining to the men the unreasonableness of their 
fears. Mitchell, however, hastened in hot passion to the lines, 
and spoke so angrily to the sepoys that they felt sure their 
fears were well founded. They could not believe that their 
colonel would allow himself to threaten them so savagely if he 
were not uneasily conscious of the injustice of his cause. They 
therefore remained where they were, sullen and fearful, while 
Mitchell returned to his quarters, harassed by the thought of 
coming danger, and not knowing how he could meet it without 
a single company of British soldiers to aid him. He was not 
kept long in suspense. Just after he had lain down, he heard 
the sound of drums and angry voices coming from the lines. 
He knew that mutiny was upon him. What was he to do? 
He must either try single-handed to pacify a regiment of muti- 
neers, or attempt the hazardous experiment of coercing his 
native infantry with his native cavalry and artillery. He chose 
the latter course. Hastily dressing, he summoned his officers, 
ordered the cavalry and artillery to the lines, and, going thither 


Feb. 26. 
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himself, found the 19th drawn up, trembling with fear. The 
sight of their comrades, ready, as they imagined, to fire upon 
them, increased their agitation. Then, for the second time, the 
colonel began to threaten fiercely his panic-stricken soldiers, 
who, like beasts maddened with fear, might at any moment 
turn upon those whom they believed to be seeking their lives. 
Seeing what a dreadful effect his words were producing, the 
native officers pressed forward, and implored him to calm the 
men’s fears by withdrawing the force which had been brought 
up to overawe them. If once they saw that they were not to 
be compelled by violence to use the dreaded cartridges, they 
would lay down their arms without demur. Mitchell saw that 
he had placed himself in a false position. He could not act 
upon the advice of the officers without yielding a moral victory 
to his men. He could not disregard that advice without pro- 
voking a mutiny. And then, what if the cavalry and artillery 
should sympathise with the mutineers instead of acting against 
them? Clutching at a compromise, he said that he would 
withdraw his supporting force, but would certainly hold a 
parade of all arms in the morning. But, when the native 
officers again interposed, warning him that he would thus only 
defer the outbreak, he saw that he must yield altogether. 

Then he departed, and left his men at leisure to reflect on 
what they had done. They had taken the lead in mutiny: but, 
when they reassembled in the morning, there was depression 
rather than exultation in their demeanour. They seemed 
ashamed of themselves; and, though they continued to show 
in various ways that they were still haunted by suspicion, they 
discharged their duties thenceforth with obedience and punctu- 
ality. It was impossible to overlook their conduct: but it was 
equally impossible to punish it with due promptitude ; for no 
European troops could be spared to coerce them. The falseness 
of the economy that had weakened the surest support of British 
supremacy was now too clear. All that Canning could do was 
to send for the 84th Regiment from Rangoon.! 

Before the regiments at Barrackpore handed on the torch to 
General Hearsey their brethren at Berhampore, they had worked them- 
and the 34th. selves into a state of feverish excitement. Sooner or 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 38-9, 42-3, 47, 54-5, 59-62, 69-72, 
76-7, 81-5, 95, 297-325, 327-31, 333-5; Forrest's Selections from State Papers, 
vol. i., Introduction, p. 9; Kaye, vol. i. pp. 506-7. 
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later it would be their turn to use the new cartridges. When 
they were assured that they would be allowed to use their own 
lubricant, their diseased fancy suggested that the shining 
cartridge paper must contain grease. The paper was analysed 
and reported harmless; but still they refused to be eomforted. 
At last Hearsey, who spoke their language like 
themselves, and knew them better than they 
knew themselves, paraded them, and tried to convince them 
that they had nothing to fear. His attempt ought to have 
made it clear to the Government that the madness of their 
army was not to be cured by any soothing remedy; for, 
though his speech could not have been improved upon, 
its good effects were only transient. When the 34th, 
with whose fears there was far more of ill-feeling mixed than 
with those of the Berhampore regiment, heard what the latter 
had done, their surliness increased ; and, marvelling that their 
comrades went unpunished, they began to dread that, under 
the mask of leniency, Government was preparing for the whole 
brigade some terrible doom. But the Governor-General had 
no desire to be hard upon them. He sympathised with their 
doubts and scruples, and was only anxious to remove them as 
gently as he could. Accordingly he accepted a suggestion that 
the sepoys should be allowed to pinch off the ends of their 
cartridges instead of biting them, and so avoid the’ taste of the 
paper. The concession was, as might have been expected, 
useless. Habit, the sepoys objected, would make them use 
their teeth instead of their fingers. Meanwhile, Hearsey had 
resolved to try the effect of another speech. 
Again he assured his men that there was no design 
against their caste or their religion, and that, as they had not been 
convicted of any crime, they need fear no punishment. That 
was to be kept for those who had deserved it, the mutinous 19th. 
This was the part of Hearsey’s address that had most effect 
upon his hearers. Thinking over the fate that 
was in store for their comrades, they paid no heed eee, 
to the assurance that they need have no fear for 
themselves. ‘Twelve days later Sergeant-Major Hewson was in 
his bungalow when a native officer came running in to 
report that a sepoy named Mungul Pandy had come 
out of the lines with his musket loaded. Hewson sent to warn the 


1 The suggestion was made on March 2.—Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), p. 7. 
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adjutant, Lieutenant Baugh, and walked to the parade-ground. The 
sepoy was marching up and down in front of the quarter-guard, 
calling upon his comrades to aid him and strike a blow for their 
religion. Catching sight of the Englishman, he fired at him, 
but without effect. Presently the adjutant rode up and cried, 
“Where is he! where is he!” “Ride to the right, sir, for your 
life ! ” shouted Hewson, “the sepoy will fire at you!” The words 
were hardly uttered when the mutineer fired at the adjutant 
from behind the shelter of the station gun, and brought his 
horse to the ground. Baugh sprang unhurt to his feet, 
advanced on the mutineer, and fired at him, but missed. 
Then began a desperate hand-to-hand encounter. The 
mutineer drew his tulwar,! and slashed the adjutant across 
his left hand and neck. Hewson rushed to support his 
officer ; but the sepoy was a match for them both. Hard by 
stood the guard of twenty sepoys looking on unconcerned ; 
while their jamaddér? made no attempt to bring them for- 
ward, and even suffered them to strike their helpless officers 
with the butt-ends of their muskets. One man only, a 
Mahomedan named Shaikh Paltu, came to help the struggling 
Europeans, and held the mutineer while they escaped. Mean- 
while, other European officers were hurrying to the spot. One 
of them, Colonel Wheler of the 34th, ordered the guard to seize 
the mutineer: but no one obeyed him. Then Grant, the 
brigadier of the station, interposed his superior authority: but 
still the guard paid no heed. The solitary but successful 
mutineer was still taunting his comrades for allowing him to 
fight their battles unaided ; the British officers, their authority 
despised, were still looking helplessly on; when their chief with 
his two sons rode up at a gallop to the ground. Indignantly he 
asked his officers why they had not arrested the mutineer. They 
answered that the guard would not obey orders. ‘We'll see 
that,” said Hearsey, and descrying the mutineer, he rode to- 
wards the quarter-guard. ‘His musket is loaded,” cried an 
officer. “Damn his musket,” answered Hearsey; and then 
turning to the jamadar, and significantly shaking his revolver, 
he said, ‘‘ Listen to me: the first man who refuses to march when 
I give the word is a dead man. Quick, march!” Sullenly the 
guard submitted, and followed their master to arrest Mungul 
Pandy; but he too saw that the day was lost, and in despair 


1 Native sword. 2 Native lieutenant. 
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turned his musket against himself. He fell wounded; but he 
did not save himself from a felon’s death.! 

The general had suppressed open mutiny; but he could 
not hinder secret mischief. Next day the 19th, po .naing 
who had marched quietly and penitently down tf the 19th. 
from Berhampore, knowing that, when they “h* 
reached their goal, they were to be disbanded, were met at 
Barasat by some emissaries from the 34th, who urged them to 
join that regiment in slaughtering the European officers. But 
the 19th atoned for their past sins by resisting the tempters, 
and marched on sadly to Barrackpore. There, on the last day 
of March, confronted by two field batteries and all the European 
and native troops that could be mustered, they listened to 
their sentence, piled their arms in obedience to the order which 
it conveyed, and received their last issue of pay. Then, with 
Hearsey’s kind farewell ringing in their ears, they went their 
way, cheering their old general; for they knew that, while he 
punished, he forgave them.? 

Very different was the treatment of the sullen 34th. Mun- 
gul Pandy was indeed tried and sentenced on the 
6th of April, and executed two days later. But Canis ed 
though the jamadar who had forbidden his men prnishins 
to aid their officers was sentenced on the 11th, his 
execution was delayed till the 21st, owing to a difficulty which 
routine threw in the way. Worse still, the men themselves, who 
had struck their defenceless officers, were suffered to go absolutely 
unpunished, because the Governor-General feared that any 
hasty act of retribution would confirm instead of allaying the 
evil temper of the army.? He did not know that the army 
attributed his leniency not to humanity but to fear. 

The records of the proceedings of Government during these 
months are indeed a melancholy, though not un- 
edifying collection. While the Governor-General Boe ee 
ought to have been acting, he was wasting his ought to have 
time in trying to solve casuistical puzzles, writing 
elegant minutes, and devising elaborate expedients for coaxing 


1 Letter in Calcutta Englishman, April 4, 1857; Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. 
(1857), pp. 126, 185-7 ; Cave-Browne’s The Punjab and Delhi in 1857, vol. i. 
p- 20; Forrest, pp. 109-31, 178-207. 

2 Forrest, pp. 97-102; Kaye, vol. i. p. 544. 

3 Cave-Browne, vol. i. pp. 20, 21; Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), p. 145 ; 
pp. 20, 21; Forrest, Introduction, p. 15, and pp. 107, 207, 211. 
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the sepoys into accepting the cartridges. The cartridges would 
have offered no terrors to troops who were under a strict 
discipline, and who had an affectionate confidence in their 
officers. John Jacob’s irregulars laughed at the idea that any 
sensible man could possibly object to them. Such a healthy 
state of mind was not indeed to be expected from the Bengal 
sepoys; but they were not beyond the reach of a drastic 
remedy. When a number of men are possessed by a delusion, 
to endeavour to reason away each successive development of 
their morbid fancies is the surest way to encourage the fertility 
of the latter. Even if the cartridges had been altogether with- 
drawn, matters would not have been mended: the sepoys would 
simply have felt that the Government was afraid of them. If 
Canning had understood their characters, he would have seen 
that it was his duty to give one clear and patient explanation 
of the harmless character of the cartridges that were being 
issued ; then peremptorily to insist on their being accepted and 
used; and to punish with terrific severity the first man, if 
necessary the first regiment, that disobeyed. 
Long before this the infection had spread beyond the furthest 
limits of the North-Western Provinces. In the 
Lxcitement at middle of March the Commander-in-Chief, who, 
escorted by the 36th Native Infantry, was engaged 
on a tour of inspection, had arrived at Umballa. Two non- 
commissioned officers belonging to a detachment of the 36th, 
which was already at the station, ran out to welcome their com- 
rades ; but, instead of receiving the cheery greeting which they 
expected, were railed at as perverts to Christianity, handlers of 
the accursed cartridges. The miserable men ran to the musketry 
instructor of the Depdt, Lieutenant Martineau, and told him 
what had befallen them. He saw at once the terrible significance 
of their story, and promptly took pains to ascertain the feelings 
of the troops, by whom he was thoroughly trusted. Next day 
he reported, as the result of his enquiries, to the 
Assistant Adjutant-General that the whole Bengal 
army was labouring under a dread of conversion, and had resolved 
to treat as outcastes any men who should degrade themselves by 
using the cartridges. The Commander-in-Chief tried himself to 
soothe the men of the Depdt; but, unable to address them 
except through an interpreter, he was not likely to succeed when 
Hearsey had failed. The native officers listened respectfully to 


March 20. 
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his arguments, but privately told Martineau that, though their 
own fears and those of their men had been removed, the 
general fears of the army remained. Must they obey the 
order to use the cartridges, they piteously asked, when obedience 
would cast them out from the society of their comrades, and 
even of their own families. Anson was sorely perplexed. He 
was unwilling to discontinue rifle practice at the Depdt, in 
deference to prejudices which his best native officers admitted 
to be groundless ; but, when those officers told him that, unless 
they yielded to the groundless prejudices, their lives would be 
made a burden to them, he was loth to be severe. 
At last, however, the Governor-General put an end to 
his difficulties by deciding that concession would be weakness. 
As soon as this decision had been made known to the men, 
fires began to break out in the Government build- 
ings and the officers’ bungalows. The authorities, ™E™u4s™ 
who had not yet learned that incendiarism was the 
regular symptom of coming mutiny, were long unable to find a 
clue'to the origin of these outrages. Courts of enquiry were held; 
but no one would come forward to give evidence. 
Later on, however, a hut belonging to a sepoy 
attached to the musketry school was set on fire. On the following 
night five huts belonging to men of the 60th Native 
Infantry, were burned down. The former outrage ' 
was clearly an expression of the hatred felt towards the musketry 
school sepoys for submitting to use the cartridges. The latter 
was an act of retaliation. Probably, then, the earlier fires had also 
been the work of sepoys. Towards the end of April this conjecture 
was confirmed by the evidence of a Sikh attached to the school, 
who said that the men had sworn to burn down every bungalow 
in the station, in revenge for the order to use the cartridges.’ 
Thus, within three months after the Lascar had told his 
story, it had become an article of faith with nine- 
tenths of the sepoys in Northern India. Mean- 7h¢bonedust 
while another delusion had fixed itself in their 
minds. Persuaded that Government had concocted this hellish 
plot for the destruction of their caste, they could easily believe 
that, if it could not force its unclean cartridges upon them, it 
would find some other engine of pollution. The new fable said 
that the officers were mixing dust ground from the bones of 


1 Caye-Browne, vol. i. pp. 42-50. 


April 4. 


April 22. 


April 23. 
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cows with the flour for their men’s use, and throwing it into 
the wells. There had been like stories at earlier periods of 
Anglo-Indian history; but the times had never before been so 
favourable for their circulation. That the present belief was 
no sham was proved by the conduct of the men at Cawnpore, 
who, though the flour sold there had risen far above its usual 
price, refused to touch a cheap supply sent specially down from 
Meerut, because they feared that it had been adulterated. And, 
while this new lie was adding to the perplexities of the English, 
they were asking each other what could be the 
meaning of a mysterious phenomenon which had 
startled them a few weeks before. In January a strange sym- 
bol, the flat cake or chapatty which forms the staple food of 
the Indian people, began to pass from village to village through 
the length and breadth of the North-Western Provinces, like 
the fiery cross that summoned the clansmen of Roderick to 
battle. Here and there a magistrate tried in vain to stop the 
distribution. The meaning of the portent has never been posi- 
tively discovered: but it is certain that many of the natives 
regarded it as a warning that Government was plotting the 
overthrow of their religion! Whether or not the authors of 
the distribution intended to create this belief, the belief itself 
had its share in unsettling men’s minds. 
Meanwhile at Delhi, where Bahadur Shah, the aged repre- 
sentative of the house of Timour, was still suffered 
Excitement to hold his court, the news of the gathering dis- 
loyalty of the sepoys had begun to stir the smoulder- 
ing embers of Mahomedan fanaticism into flame. It was of the 
last importance to the English to keep a firm hold upon that 
city ; for it contained a vast magazine stored with munitions of 
war which were practically inexhaustible. Yet they had per- 
mitted the palace, which dominated the magazine, to remain in 


The chapatties. 


1 See Kaye, vol. i. pp. 6382-9, and Evidence taken before the Court appointed 
for the Trial of the King of Delhi, p. 268. On the other hand, Major G. W. 
Williams in his Memo. on the Mutiny of Meerut wrote, “The circulation of 
chapatties so shortly before the outbreak, though appearing to us most mysterious 
and suspicious, yet, if we may credit the statements of those I have questioned on 
the subject . . . was not regarded by them as an ill omen, but supposed to have 
originated in some vow,” p. 4. See also Syad Ahmad Khan’s The Causes of the 
Indian Revolt, p. 3, Tne truth evidently is that the chapatties were regarded 
differently in different districts. 

{Mr. M. Thornhill (Adventures during the Indian Mutiny, p. 3) says that a 
similar distribution of chapatties preceded the Mutiny at Vellore in 1806. ] 
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the hands of a Mahomedan prince, and, with incredible folly, 
had neglected to post a single company of British soldiers to 
keep a check upon the native garrison.1 And now the hearts of 
the Mahomedans were beating fast in the expectation of great 
political changes by which their city was again to become the 
imperial city of India. It was universally believed that a vast 
Russian army was soon coming to expel the English. A native 
journal announced that Dost Mahomed, the pretended ally of 
the Governor-General, was secretly encouraging Persia to resist 
him. The courtiers in the recesses of the palace talked of a 
general mutiny of the sepoy army as an event sure to happen 
soon, and believed that it would restore the King to the position 
of his ancestors, and advance their own fortunes. The King, 
though for his part he never believed that the sepoys would 
rally round one so poor and so fallen as himself, fancied that, if 
the British Government were to be overthrown, a new dominant 
power would arise, which would treat him more respectfully and 
considerately than its predecessor had done.” 

In this gloomy spring of 1857, while the hearts of a turbulent 
soldiery were failing them for fear, yet vibrating 
with ambition, while officers and civilians, blind 
to what was passing around them, were dining, and 
dancing, and marrying, and giving in marriage, there was one 
man who, wandering from place to place, and observing the 


Nana Sahib’s 
tour. 


1 Kaye (vol. ii. p. 17, note) says that Sir Charles Napier, when Commander- 
in-Chief, did not lay any stress upon the fact that no European troops were 
posted in Delhi. He may not have done so in his official correspondence ; but in 
a private letter he wrote “Men from all parts of Asia meet in Delhi, and some day 
or other much mischief will be hatched within those walls, and no European troops 
at hand. I have no confidence in the allegiance of your high-caste mercenaries. ” 
—History of the Stege of Deihi, by an Officer who served there, p. 10, note. 

2 Evidence taken before the Court appointed for the Trial of the King of 
Delhi, pp. 225, 230, 231, 267. This seems the right place to speak of a pro- 
clamation, purporting to come from the Shah of Persia, which was posted up on 
the walls of the Jamma Masjid in Delhi in March, 1857. This proclamation 
stated that a Persian army was coming to expel the English from India, and called 
upon all true Mahomedans to put on their armour, and join the invaders.—Kaye 
(vol. i. p. 483) appears to regard it as genuine; but Sir Theophilus Metcalfe and 
other witnesses examined at the trial of the king, spoke of it as the work of an 
impostor, and said that it attracted scarcely any attention. Evidence, &c. pp. 
180, 190. The Shah afterwards admitted that he had fomented disaffection in 
Upper India during the Persian war, and had intended to invade India; but in 
Oct. 1857 he offered to lend 30,000 men to the British Government. —Znclosuwres 
to Secret Letters from India, Nov. 24, 1857, p. 455. [John Lawrence pointed out 
(Parl. Papers, vol. xxv. Sess. 2, p. 332), that there was no evidence of any connexion 
between the intrigues of the King of Delhi with the Shah and the Mutiny itself.] 
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signs of the times, considered how he might make his profit out 
of them, but did not yet imagine the grim details of the part 
that destiny had reserved for him. It was not strange that, as 
the Nana Sahib passed on his way from Bithur through Kalpi, 
Delhi, and Lucknow, the English saw nothing 
remarkable in such unwonted activity on the part 
of a native nobleman. Never doubting the justice of the deci- 
sion which had refused to him the continuance of his adoptive 
father’s pension, they did not know the abiding resentment 
which it had stirred up in his soul. Thus he went his way ; 
and none can tell what foul treasons he was even then hatching. 
But there is reason to suspect that he had long been trying to 
stir up native chieftains against the English, and that, at first 
indifferent, they lent a ready ear to his suggestions after the 
annexation of Oudh had aroused their alarm.’ 

All this time Henry Lawrence was striving with holy zeal at 
Pee ee enmonice to redress the grievances of the afflicted people 
rence tries to Of Oudh, and to disarm their resentment. The 
peas discontent officials had hushed their quarrels at his coming, and 

had united in devotion to his will. He had won 
the affection of Jackson, though he had not hesitated to reprove 
his follies; and he had gained the confidence and sympathy of 
Gubbins. He was able to write, a few weeks after his arrival, 
that all his subordinates were loyally supporting him.2 But he 
had to complain too of the blind haste with which they had 
forced their improvements on the people, and of the bitter 
resentment which they had evoked by demolishing houses, seizing 
religious buildings as Government property, and fixing an ex- 
cessive rate of revenue in their anxiety to show the profitable- 
ness of annexation.? Nor had the seditious utterances of the 
Moulvi been the only dangerous symptoms of discontent. An 
angry townsman had thrown a clod at Lawrence himself, while 
he was driving through the streets. But by the seizure and 
imprisonment of the Moulvi, the prompt payment of the pensions 
which had been promised to the royal family and their depend- 


April. 


1 Kaye, vol. i. p. 579 and note, App. pp. 646-8. 

2 Life of Sir H, Lawrence, pp. 555-7, 564. 

3 Gubbins, the Financial Commissioner, himself admitted that the rate of 
revenue had, in some instances, been fixed too high.—Mutinies in Oudh, p. 9. 
Still, the total amount raised by the British Government was only Rs. 104,89,755, 
whereas the ex-king had exacted Rs. 138,03,731.—Annual Report on the Ad- 
ministration of the Province of Oudh for 1858-9, p. 32. 
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ents, the issue of orders for the readmission of the displaced 
native officials and disbanded native soldiers to employment, and 
the promise of restitution to the dispossessed landholders, Law- 
rence quickly restored order, and re-established content among 
the great mass of the civil population. It was from the sepoy 
regiments alone that he looked for danger. 

While Lawrence was waiting quietly for the storm which he 
hoped that he would be strong enough to weather," Ghntline woos 
Canning, observing a general lull, deceived himself that quiet is 
with the belief that it presaged a lasting calm. Nor i Se 
was he alone in his want of foresight. It does not appear that 
a single official of rank in India, except Sir Henry Lawrence, was 
seriously troubled by forebodings. On the 4th of May John 
Lawrence wrote that the sepoys at the Sialkot Depét were 
charmed with the new rifle. Their officers confirmed his opinion. 
General Barnard warmly praised the patient zeal of the men at 
Umballa in extinguishing the fires which, though he would not 
believe it, some of their own number had caused. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief was so little impressed by the symptoms of 
mutiny which obtruded themselves upon his attention, that he 
did not think it worth while to make a single representation 
about them to the home authorities.? It was not extraordinary 
then that the Governor-General, who knew little of India, and 
who had no genius to supply the lack of experience, should have 
failed to perceive that a general mutiny was at hand. It was no 
wonder that he laboured at his ordinary round of business as 
calmly as if no danger-signals had appeared, and thought that 
there was no further need for the presence of the regiment which 
he had fetched from Rangoon.? He could not foresee that in a 
few days he would have cause to rejoice that there had been no 
vessel to convey it back to Burma when he had ordered its return. 
Still he could not ignore the misconduct of the 34th, or mis- 
understand the reports of their daily increasing insolence and 
untrustworthiness. Yet, whereas he should have long since 
severely punished these sullen soldiers, and executed the guard 
who had dared to strike their adjutant, he tortured himself with 
doubts as to the justice of even disbanding the remaining com- 


1 Life of Sir H. Lawrence, pp. 564-5, 568. 

2 Letters of Indophilus to the Times, p. 25. 

3 R. Montgomery Martin’s The Indian Himpire, vol. ii. p. 185; H. Mead’s 
Sepoy Revolt, p. 59. 
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panies,—those companies of which not a single man had stirred 
- to arrest their mutinous comrade,—and wasted precious days in 
wearisome discussion, until the remonstrances of Hearsey and 
Anson roused him to action. Even then he spent four more days 
in examining with microscopic accuracy the claims of individuals 
to indulgence, so that his decision was not made known until the 
4th of May, five weeks after the commission of the crime. The 
delay in punishing, however, was less fatal than the choice of 
punishment. The disbanded sepoys, stripped of their uniforms, 
: but suffered to retain the Kilmarnock caps which 
ee they had paid for themselves, contemptuously 
theresa. trampled under foot these only remaining tokens 
of their former allegiance to the Company,! and, 

welcoming their so-called punishment as a happy release from 
bondage, went off with light hearts to swell the number of 
our enemies. Discontented Europeans muttered against the 
lenity of the Governor-General; uncompromising journalists 
openly attacked it ;? and worst of all, when the order for dis- 
bandment was read out at the military stations throughout the 
country, and the sepoys, after listening to its solemn denuncia- 
tions of the terrible crime which their comrades had committed, 
and expecting to hear that a terrible punishment had been in- 
flicted upon them, learned at last that they had been sentenced 
not to death but to disbandment, they did not care to conceal 
their contempt for rulers whom they now believed to be afraid 
to punish them.? Henry Lawrence, who understood what an 
effect the order must have upon the minds of the sepoys, would 
not allow it to be published at Lucknow.* He had lately proved 
that he was as able to suppress mutiny himself as he was 
sagacious in detecting the failure of his superiors to suppress it. 
The finest sepoy corps at Lucknow, the 48th Native Infantry, 
was the first to manifest a mutinous spirit. Early 
Mutiny at in April Dr. Wells, the surgeon of the regiment, 
feeling unwell, went into the hospital for a bottle of 

medicine, and raised it to his lips, forgetting that he had thus 
hopelessly polluted it in the eyes of his Hindu patients. The 


1 Red Pamphlet, pp. 33-4. 

2 Friend of India, May 14, 1857, p. 459; Overland Bombay Times, 1857, 
p. 81; Mead, pp. 58-9; Englishman, Ap. 8, 1857. 

3]. Prichard’s Mutinies in Rajpootana, pp. 24-5. 

4 Red Pamphlet, p. 34. 
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sepoys soon heard what he had done, and raised an outery for 
their caste. Their colonel had the bottle broken in their presence, 
and severely reprimanded the offender ; but the matter did not 
endthere. A few days later Wells’s bungalow was burned down ; 
and it was soon known that the regiment was thoroughly dis- 
affected. Still no overt act of mutiny took place. But May 
brought a change. On the Ist of that month the recruits of the 
7th Oudh Irregular Infantry refused to accept their cartridges, 
on the ground that their seniors had warned them that the 
obnoxious grease had been applied to the ends. The officers 
laboured, apparently with some success, to explain to their men 
that the cartridges were precisely the same that they had been 
in the habit of using. But the day after this explanation had been 
given, not the recruits only but the whole regiment 
refused to touch them. Then Lawrence ordered the 
Brigadier to hold a parade, and try the effect of a conciliatory 
speech. It was of no use. ‘The men said that they must do as 
the rest of the army did. Even of the well-intentioned sepoys 
only the most resolutely faithful could stand against the opinion 
of their public. Let Englishmen think whether they could have 
resisted the terrors of social ostracism and religious excommunica- 
tion before they condemn poor ignorant Asiatics. But this 
particular regiment was not well-intentioned. On Sunday, the 
3rd of May, they were drifting from passive towards active 
mutiny. When Lawrence heard that they had threatened to 
murder their officers, he saw that he must act promptly ; and, 
taking with him his whole available force, he marched against 
the mutineers. It was late in the evening when he confronted 
them. By the uncertain light of the moon the mutineers saw 
an irresistible force before them, and were anxiously expecting 
its movement, when suddenly a port-fire was incautiously lighted 
by one of Lawrence’s artillerymen, and seemed to their guilty 
imaginations to be the signal for their destruction. First a 
sepoy here and there stole away: then great gaps appeared 
in their ranks; and soon all but a hundred and twenty had 
fled. The rest laid down their arms at Lawrenee’s order ; 
and before two in the morning the troops had returned to 
their lines.? 

When Canning heard of this fresh outbreak, he bethought 


1 Gubbins, pp. 8, 10-13; Life of Sir H. Lawrence, pp. 562-8, 571; Parl. 
Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 247-8. 
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him of his old remedy, disbandment ; but Dorin was beginning 

id to discern the signs of the times, and demanded a 

Ceibinpend severer punishment.! The multitude of counsellors 

iis counsellors were still busily recording their opinions in elaborate 

minutes, when a telegram was passed from one to 

another, containing the first dim tidings of a disaster which all 
felt to be the heaviest that had yet befallen them. 

At the great military station of Meerut were quartered the 
llth and 20th regiments of Native Infantry and 
the 3rd Native Cavalry. The station covered a 
great extent of ground, and was split into two parts by a deep 
ditch. On the northern side were scattered a number of officers’ 
bungalows. Beyond them stretched the European barracks. The 
church stood between the barracks of the infantry and those of 
the cavalry. A long way off, on the opposite side of the ditch, 
were the native lines. The intervening space was covered by a 
wilderness of bazaars, extending southwards in the direction of 
the town.? The radical fault in the plan of the station was the 
great distance that separated the quarters of the European from 
those of the native troops. 

The Lascar’s story had caused even more excitement at 
Meerut than elsewhere. It was afterwards ascertained that some 
of the sepoys had made a compact with their comrades at Delhi, 
promising, in case the cartridges were pressed upon them, to join 
the regiments there. The English residents, however, feared 
nothing; for they were guarded by a dragoon regiment, a 
battalion of the 60th Rifles, and bodies of horse and foot 
artillery, forming altogether the strongest European force at any 
post in the North-Western Provinces. Still the officers, confident 
though they were, did not neglect the usual conciliatory assurances 
to their men. But the excitement was not abated. At length 
Colonel Smyth, who commanded the 3rd Native Cavalry, a hard 


Meerut, 


1 Tt is fair to say that on the 12th of May Canning recorded a minute, con- 
curred in by Dorin as well as the other members of Council, in which he said “T 
did not conceive, that... all graver punishments would be swallowed up in 
disbandment.” Dorin’s original minute, however, was conceived in a far more 
vigorous spirit than that of Canning. ‘The sooner,” he wrote, “this epidemic of 
mutiny is put a stop to the better. Mild measures won’t do it. A severe 
example is wanted . . . I would try the whole of the men concerned for mutiny, 
and punish them with the utmost rigour of military law.”—J0. p. 249, inc. 4 in 
No. 14, pp. 252-3, inc. 8 in No. 14. 

2 Cave-Browne, vol. i. p. 51; Thornton’s Gazetteer, vol. iii. p. 449 ; sketch-plan 
drawn for me by an officer who was once quartered at Meerut. 
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and unpopular officer,’ but one of the few Europeans that had 
discerned symptoms of disease in the sepoy army, resolved to 
take advantage of the order. for tearing off the ends of the car- 
tridges instead of biting them, to give a final explanation to his 
troopers. Accordingly, on the 23rd of April, he ordered a parade 
of the skirmishers of his regiment for the following morning. The 
cartridges that were to be issued were of the old kind, which 
the men had long been in the habit of using. A rumour ran 
through the station that the skirmishers would refuse them ; and 
a fire which broke out in the evening boded disaster. In the 
course of the night the colonel was informed that the men desired 
the postponement of the parade: but, as he had heard that the 
whole army was going to mutiny, he felt that to yield to such re- 
monstrances would be asin. Karly next morning ninety men met 
him on the parade-ground ; but, though he pointed out to them 
how the new regulation had been drawn up out of consideration 
for their scruples, five only would even touch the cartridges. He 
could only break up the parade, and order a court of enquiry to 
assemble. The court elicited the fact that, as at Umballa, not 
genuine fear of the cartridges, but fear of public opinion had 
influenced the mutineers.? A report of the proceedings was sent 
to the Commander-in-Chief; and his orders were awaited. All 
this time nightly fires told of the evil passions which were work- 
ing in the sepoys’ hearts; but few heeded the warning. Early 
in May a message came from the Commander-in-Chief, ordering 
the mutineers to be tried by a native court-martial. They had 
virtually nothing to say in defence of their conduct. The court 
sentenced them to ten years’ imprisonment ; and General Hewitt, 
the commander of the Division, approved of the sentence for all, 
except eleven of the younger offenders, half of whose punishment 
he remitted. On the morning of the 9th of May, beneath a 
sunless sky darkened by rolling storm-clouds, the whole brigade 
was assembled to see the culprits disgraced. Stripped of their 
uniforms, these miserable felons were handed over to the smiths, 
who riveted fetters on their arms and legs. In vain they entreated 
their general to have mercy upon them. As they were being led 
away, they yelled out curses at their colonel.4 Their brethren, 
choking with suppressed indignation, longed to strike a blow in 


1 See App. W. 
2 Pamphlet by Col. Smyth, printed for private circulation ; Forrest, vol. i. 
pp. 227-45. 3 Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 4, p. 178. 


4 Montgomery Martin, vol. ii. p. 146. 
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their behalf ; but fear was stronger than the thirst for vengeance. 
After gazing passively at the removal of the prisoners to the gaol, 
they dispersed. There was an unnatural stillness in the lines for 
the rest of that day ; an unwonted respectfulness in the manner 
of the sepoys towards their officers. But none could interpret 
the omen. ‘The lines of the sepoys were too far distant from the 
dwellings of the Europeans for the latter to hear what Mussulman 
and Hindu were saying of them. In the afternoon a native officer 
of the disgraced regiment told Lieutenant Hugh Gough, who was 
temporarily commanding the troop to which he belonged, that 
the men had determined to rescue their imprisoned comrades. 
Gough at once went to Colonel Smyth and reported what he had 
heard: but the colonel ridiculed the story ; and Brigadier Arch- 
dale Wilson, the commandant of the station, was equally sceptical.” 
Officers jested at mess ; civilians talked over the work of the day ; 
ladies chatted gaily in their verandahs. On the 
Sunday morning the church held its usual congrega- 
tion; and, when the worshippers returned to their homes, they 
hardly noticed the unusual absence of their native servants. 
Here, as elsewhere, the self-satisfied Englishman knew nothing 
of the inner life of the despised races around him ; and he was 
punished for his neglect by the moral blindness which would not 
let him guard against their vengeance. Unknown to him, the 
sepoys were moving to and fro all that Sunday afternoon with 
war in their hearts; the courtesans were taunting the troopers 
who had looked on at the humiliation of their comrades, and 
calling upon them to prove their courage if they dared; the 
children were wondering at the strange commotion around them ; 
and the budmashes, like foul harpies, were emerging from their 
haunts, to profit by the troubles which they foresaw. In the 
hearts of the sepoys a vague but irresistible fear mingled with 
hatred and the thirst for vengeance, and impelled them to antici- 
pate the doom which they imagined the English to be preparing 
for them; while stronger than all their passions was the sense 
of a brotherhood linking them with the rest of the army, and 
joining with religious fanaticism to hurl them as martyrs against 
the British battalions, whose power they knew to be stronger 
than their own. 

Towards sunset the Christian residents prepared, as usual, for 


May 10. 


1 Cave-Browne, vol. i. p. 53. 
? Lord Roberts’s Forty-one Years in India, vol. i. p. 88. 
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church. One of the chaplain’s female servants begged him to 
stay at home, assuring him that there was going to be a fight. 
Disregarding her warning, he drove off. But, as he approached 
the church, his ears caught the sharp reports of volleying 
musketry ; and, looking up, he saw clouds of smoke ascending 
from burning houses into the air.1_ The woman had told the 
truth. It was the dread with which the sepoys regarded the 
movements of the Rifles, whose assemblage for church parade 
they interpreted as the signal for their own imprisonment, that 
precipitated the outbreak.2 Suddenly a cry was raised, “The 
Rifles and Artillery are coming to disarm all the native regi- 
ments”; and the sepoys who were lounging in the bazaars started 


1 The Chaplain’s Narrative of the Siege of Delhi, by the Rev. J. E. W. 
Rotton, p. 4. 

2 T have been convinced of this by the arguments of Colonel G. W. Williams, 
who collected a vast amount of evidence on the subject of the rising at Meerut, 
and prefaced it by an invaluable little essay, entitled Memorandum on the Mutiny 
and Outbreak at Meerut in 1857. He points out on p. 3 that Nos. 22 to 26 of 
the Depositions taken under his direction prove that “the mutineers fled as a 
disorganised mob . . . many towards Dehlie, but others in totally opposite 
quarters,” which they would not have been likely to do, if they had acted upon a 
prearranged plan. The following extracts from the Depositions strongly support 
the argument. P. 7. “Q.—Did the regiments preconcert the rebellion? A.— 
The said regiments did not plot anything beforehand. Had they done so, they 
would not have kept their wives and children with them as they did. Q.—How 
then (if there was no preconcerted plan) did the detached guards at some distance 
from the lines at once join the mutineers? A.—The uproar and confusion was 
very great, and immediately it reached the guards, they joined their regiments.” 
Other witnesses gave similar replies.—See pp. 10-14. Moreover the native 
residents in the Bazaar suspected nothing ; for “their shops were all open and 
goods unprotected ; men were passing to and fro, paying, realising, and carrying 
about . . . money; vendors of goods hawking about their wares as usual; and 
travellers journeying unarmed both to and from the city and district.”—Memo. 
p. 6. <A girl in the town was indeed told at 2 P.M. on the 10th that there was 
going to be a mutiny that day; but her informant was probably only repeating 
some vague utterances of the sepoys ; and the incident does not prove more than 
that the idea of mutiny was “in the air.” [Still there is evidence that some sowars 
of the 3rd Cavalry determined on the 9th to mutiny on the following day. Sir 
Hugh Gough says (Old Memories, pp. 21-2) that the native officer who spoke to 
him ‘on the 9th warned him that there would be a mutiny on the morrow ; and 
Mr. P. V. Luke shows in Macmillan’s Magazine, Oct. 1897, p. 403, that the 
telegraph wire between Meerut and Delhi was cut soon after 4 P.M. on the 10th. 
(See also Depositions, pp. 37, 41.) This evidence, however, is not irreconcileable 
with the depositions which Major Williams collected. The native officer doubt- 
less heard some of the sowars threaten to mutiny on the Sunday: but his state- 
ment does not prove the existence of a general plot ; and there is no evidence that 
the sowars who cut the wire acted in pursuance of a generally understood plan. 
It is indeed probable that even if the panic which precipitated the outbreak had 
not arisen, and only a few men had mutinied, the rest of the sepoys, though not 
forewarned, would have followed them ; but whoever studies the depositions will, 
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up, and, followed by a mob of townsmen, rushed wildly to 
their respective lines. 

The 3rd Cavalry took the lead. Some hundreds of the 
troopers dashed off at a gallop towards the gaol, to the terror of 
the quiet citizens whom they passed, wrenched out the bars that 
guarded the windows, and struck the fetters off their comrades. 
Not all, however, were swept away by the tide of mutiny. Colonel 
Smyth indeed never went near his regiment from the moment 
that he heard of their uprising ; but two of his officers, Captain 
Craigie and Lieutenant Melville Clarke, handling their own troop 
as though mutiny were a thing unknown, brought it to the parade- 

round in perfect order! Meanwhile the infantry regiments 
& me eee ares oe 
were surging tumultuously in their lines. Hearing the uproar, 
the officers hastened thither, and began to remonstrate with their 
men. The latter were quietly submitting, when suddenly a 
trooper galloped past, and shouted out that the European troops 
were coming to disarm them. The 20th at once ran to seize 
their muskets: but the 11th, who had all along shown the least 
obstinate spirit, wavered. Colonel Finnis, their commanding 
officer, was imploring them to be faithful, when some men of the 
other regiment fired upon him; and he fell riddled with bullets, 
the first victim of the Indian Mutiny. Seeing the fate of their 
commandant, and feeling sure that they would never be forgiven, 
the 11th no longer hesitated to throw in their lot with his 
murderers.” 

The thirst of the mutineers for the blood of Christians was 
only stimulated by the slaughter of Finnis. The convicts, let 
I think, arrive at the conclusion that the bulk of the mutineers acted on the spur 
of the moment, and that no definite plot for a general mutiny had been prearranged. 
See also Gazetteer of the N.W.P., vol. iii. p. 340.] 

There is, however, evidence that the sepoys at Delhi expected that those at 
Meerut would sooner or later mutiny and come to join them. At the trial of the 
King of Delhi a news-writer named Jat Mall deposed, “I heard a few days before 
the outbreak, from some of the sepoys of the gate of the palace, that it had been 
arranged in case greased cartridges were pressed upon them, that the Meerut troops 
were to come here, where they would be joined by the Delhi troops.’ —Evidence 
taken before the Court appointed for the Trial of the King of Delhi, p. 182. The 
king’s confidential physician, a highly trustworthy witness, deposed that the 38th 
N.I. “said, that before the breaking out of the mutiny, they had leagued with the 
troops at Meerut, and that the latter had corresponded with the troops in all 
other places.” Jb. p. 158. [On the fother hand, the Judge Advocate-General 
had no authority for saying, in his review of the evidence, that “the sepoy guards 
at the gate of the palace on Sunday evening . . . spoke openly . . . of what 
they expected to occur on the morrow.’ They did not mention any date. Jd. 
p. 185.] 1 See App. W. 2 Depositions, pp, 3, 10-12, 14, 25. 
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loose from the gaols, and fraternising with the native police and 
the increasing swarm of budmashes, joined in the bloody work. 
Gangs of these marauders, armed with swords and clubs, roamed 
about the station, hurled showers of bricks upon every stray 
European who crossed their path, burst into peaceful dwellings, 
murdered the inmates, and poured forth again laden with 
plunder ; and the terrified witnesses of this dreadful scene heard 
mingling with the roar of the flames that leaped up from the 
fired houses the savage voices of Mahomedans shouting, “ Ali, 
Ali.” Soon, however, the sepoys had had enough of pillage: 
they were sure that the white troops must be coming: “ Quick, 
brother, quick!” was their ery, “Delhi, Delhi”; and the bud- 
mashes were left alone.2 A staff-officer rode to the telegraph 
office, in the hope of sending a message of warning. He was 
disappointed. ‘The signaller had already attempted to com- 
municate with Delhi: but there was no reply ; and he realised 
that the wire had been cut.? Meanwhile, incredible as it may 
appear, the Treasury Guard, though beset by extraordinary 
temptations, remained faithful to their trust. And, even when 
the rioters were doing their worst, their intended victims never 
doubted that the white regiments would soon come to rescue 
and avenge them. 

It was not the fault of the British soldier, but of his com- 
mander, still more of the system which had given him sucha 
commander, that this hope was unfulfilled. General Hewitt, 
an infirm old man who had long outlived whatever military 
capacity he might once have possessed, was almost too inert to 
be even bewildered by the crisis, and remained simply passive. 
But Archdale Wilson did make some attempt to grapple with 
the danger. On receiving the news of the outbreak, he mounted 


1 Williams’s Memo., pp. 1, 7. 

2 Letter from Colonel Mollerus Le Champion (the Lieut. Moller mentioned in 
the text), who was an eye-witness of the scene. 

3 Information from Capt. R. H. Peal, late of the Telegraph Department. See 
also Depositions, pp. 87, 41, and Pioneer, April 1, 1897. 

4 The following is one of several instances recorded by Colonel Williams of 
the inconsistency so often remarked in the conduct of the native soldiers during 
the Mutiny :—‘‘A few days after the outbreak at Meerut, a small guard of the 
8th Irregular Cavalry . . . of their own accord and for greater safety, escorted 
the Office records and Treasure-chest in their charge from Meerut to Agra, fighting 
their way down, and, when attacked by insurgent villagers, beating them off with 
heavy loss. They were well rewarded for their fidelity ; yet, in less than two 
months after, deserted almost to a man.” 
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his horse, ordered the British artillery to join him on the parade- 
ground of the Rifles, galloped thither himself, and directed the 
colonel to dismiss his men from church-parade, and reassemble 
them for action.1 But there was delay in supplying the Rifles 
with ammunition, and the Dragoons were nowhere to be seen ; 
for, as they were on their way to grapple with the sepoys, 
Wilson had turned them back, and sent them on a bootless 
errand to the gaol.2 At last Hewitt appeared on the parade- 
ground, and, though too helpless to take the initiative himself, 
suffered Wilson to act for him. Placing himself at the head of 
the Artillery, and some companies of the Rifles, Wilson marched 
for the Infantry lines. But the sepoys had not failed to take 
advantage of the incompetence of their officers. Only a few 
stray troopers remained near the lines; and even these easily 
found refuge in a wood, concealed in which they laughed at the 
efforts of the artillerymen to destroy them. Then the British 
began a hunt in the dark for the mutineers. Marching in 
breathless haste to their own quarter of the station, they found 
only a few unarmed plunderers on whom to wreak their 
vengeance. By that time great numbers of the mutineers were 
far on their way to Delhi. Many of them had at first not 
known their own minds. Hardly had they got outside the 
station when the leaders of the cavalry stopped to consider what 
they should do next. The majority were for taking refuge in 
Rohilkhand ; but one pointed out that the best course would be 
to make a dash for Delhi; and his counsel prevailed.? Marvelling 
to find that they had escaped all reprisals, the mutineers never 
doubted, as they pressed on by the light of the moon, that 
the White Man, rousing himself from his lethargy, was pursuing, 
and would soon overwhelm them.* 

But they were never for a moment in danger. Asserting 
that it was his duty to provide for the safety of the station of 
which he was Brigadier, Wilson left Delhi to perish because he 
dared not leave Meerut exposed to the attacks of the escaped 

1 G. W. Forrest’s Selections from State Papers, vol. i. pp. 260-62. 

2 JT have not seen it anywhere positively stated that Wilson gave this order ; 
but Colonel Le Champion has written to me, “I have always heard it was 
Brigadier Wilson”; and, as Hewitt expressly said to Le Champion, ‘‘I give no 
orders without Wilson’s permission,” I am sure that the statement in the text is 
true. See also letters from Colonel Custance and Colonel Le Champion, quoted 
by Kaye, vol. ii. pp. 687-91. 

3 Parl. Papers, vol. xviii. 1859, p. 835, par. 15 ; Depositions, p. 8 

* Forrest, pp. 261-2; Annals of the Indian Rebellion, p. 101. 
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convicts and the budmashes. He forgot that one half of his 
British soldiers was sufficient for the permanent protection of 
the station, now freed from its most dangerous enemies; and 
that the other half, led by able officers, of whom there were 
some even at Meerut, would have been able to punish the 
mutineers, and to reinforce their destined victims.1 But there 
were at least two men who felt indignant that one of the 
strongest garrisons in India should take no thought for the 
safety of any station but its own. Captain Rosser of the 
Dragoons offered to arrest the flight of the mutineers, if but 
one squadron of his regiment and a few guns were allowed to 
accompany him. Lieutenant Moller of the 11th entreated 
Hewitt to allow him to ride to Delhi, and warn the authorities 
of their danger.?, These brave men were not suffered to retrieve 
the errors of their superiors. 

The baffled Europeans bivouacked on their parade-ground, 
but did nothing to help the suffering people for whose protection 
they had been retained, though the sullen roar of a thousand 
fires lighting up the darkness of the night might have warned 
them to be up and doing. It was not to them but toa few 
faithful natives that those who were saved owed their lives. 
Greathed, the Commissioner, and his wife had-fled to the roof 
of their house on the first sound of tumult; but their furniture 
was set on fire by a band of ruffians,? and they must soon have 
perished but for the devotion of one of their servants, Golab 
Khan. While they expected every moment to be destroyed by 
the flames, this man, pretending that he could point out their 
hiding-place, decoyed away their enemies, and thus gave them 
time to escape.* Not less heroic was the self-sacrifice of Craigie’s 


1 See App. B. 

2 «Dr, O'Callaghan,” says Mr. H.G. Keene, “mentions Rosser’s offer (contra- 
dicted by Kaye), and has since informed me that . . . he was only fifteen feet 
from the Brigadier when Rosser spoke, who then came over, reined up his horse 
by O’Callaghan’s side, and repeated to him what he had said.” Moller made his 
offer before the mutineers left Meerut. 

3 H. Greathed’s Letters written during the Siege of Dethi, App. ii. p. 291. 

4 An Afghan pensioner, named Syad Mir Khan, also risked his life in 
endeavouring to repel a mob which had collected round the Commissioner’s 
house. His account of his own exploits is so exquisitely comic that I cannot 
resist the pleasure of quoting from it. “The mob appearing,’ he deposed, “I 
attacked them with great ferocity like a terrible lion . . . By the favour of God 
I fought many actions with the mutineers . . . The above is but a short account 
of a doings, if I were to detail them it would be immense.””—Depositions, etc., 
pp. 17-18. 
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troopers, who, posting themselves outside his bungalow, protected 
his wife from the attacks of a savage mob. But when daylight 
revealed the grim charred skeletons of what had been neat 
bungalows, the heaps of property wantonly destroyed, and the 
mutilated corpses, the soldiers, though they burned to be 
avenged upon the ruffians who had wrought this destruction, 
were forbidden by their officers to stir. Not all, however, were 
paralysed by this effeminate weakness. Lieutenant Moller, 
resolving to execute justice upon the murderer of a brother 
officer’s wife, sought and obtained evidence of his identity ; 
tracked, arrested, and carried him back to cantonments single- 
handed ; and then delivered him over to the judgement of a drum- 
head court-martial, by whose sentence he was summarily hanged. 

Thus even Meerut had its heroes. The negligence which 
had permitted the great disaster, the apathy which had made no 
effort to retrieve it, were half redeemed by the promptitude of 
Clarke and Craigie, the daring of Rosser, the gallant self-sacrifice 
of Golab Khan, the chivalrous courage of the faithful troopers of 
the 3rd, the swift vengeance of Lieutenant Moller. 

On the morning of the 11th the sun which exposed the 
nakedness and desolation of the wrecked station of 
Meerut was shining gloriously upon the gorgeous 
mosques and palaces of Delhi. The great city wore its usual 
aspect. The traders were chaffering with their voluble customers. 
The civil authorities were patiently listening to suitors, or trying 
prisoners in cutcherry. The officers were preparing for breakfast 
after morning parade, in happy ignorance of what had passed 
the night before. Even the sepoys, though emissaries from 
Meerut had come among them on the previous afternoon, masked 
their foelings so cleverly that only a few penetrating eyes could 
see anything unusual in their demeanour. Suddenly the civil 
authorities were startled at their work by messengers who 
reported that a line of horsemen had been seen galloping along 
the high road from Meerut. Not at once realising the whole 
import of the news, they nevertheless lost no time in acting 
upon it. The magistrate galloped to the cantonments, and put 
Graves, the Brigadier, upon his guard, while another civilian 
hurried off to warn Lieutenant Willoughby, the chief officer of 
the great magazine, to look to the safety of his charge. Mean- 
while, however, the rebel horsemen, followed by some of the 
infantry, had made good their entrance into Delhi. Some, after 


Delhi. 
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fording the Jumna a little below the city, had burst open the 
gaol, and released the prisoners. The foremost of the main 
body rode straight for the palace, and, surging round its walls, 
clamoured fiercely for admittance, boasting that they had already 
slaughtered the English at Meerut, and crying, “ Help, O King ! 
we pray for assistance in our fight for the faith.” In vain 
Captain Douglas, the commandant of the palace guards, came 
out upon the balcony, and called down to them that their King 
desired them to depart. Unable to force an entrance where 
they were, they made for the Rajghat gate, which was thrown 
open to them by a Mahomedan rabble, and then, with these new 
allies in their train, rushed back towards the point from which 
they had started, firing every European dwelling, and murdering 
every European inhabitant upon their route; while the citizens 
shut up their shops in terror, and trembled as they thought of 
the retribution which the English would exact for such wicked- 
ness.1 On returning to the palace, the mutineers were joined 
by the guards and the King’s dependents, to whose loyalty 
Douglas and Fraser, the Commissioner, were fruitlessly appealing, 
their once dreaded voices drowned by the insolent shouts of the 
multitude. Falling back before the advancing crowd, Douglas 
leaped into the moat, and, wounded cruelly by his fall, was 
carried by some natives into the palace ; but Fraser reached the 
Lahore gate” unhurt, and, while his injured friend was being 
taken up to his apartments, remained himself in the court below, 
and made a last effort to control the furious mob who were 
pressing into it. While he was speaking, a lapidary cut him 
down: some of the guards despatched him ; and the rest, rushing 
upstairs, smashed open the door, and massacred the collector, the 
chaplain, his daughter and a lady who was staying with him, and 
the helpless Douglas. Soon the rest of the Meerut infantry 
arrived, and joined the murderers; while another party of 
troopers, who had just come up, finding what their comrades 
had achieved, and eager to rival their exploits, went off to the 
Darya Ganj, to work their will upon the Eurasian? Christians 
and poorer Europeans who lived in that quarter of the city.* 
Some were slaughtered on the spot ; others, who had barricaded 


1 Kaye, vol. ii. p. 77. 2 Of the palace, not the city. 

° Eurasian—a person born of a European father and an Indian mother, or any 
person of mixed European and Indian origin. 

+ Cave-Browne, vol. i. pp. 58-61, 63, 65-6 ; Evidence taken before the Court 
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themselves in houses, or fled to the river side, were soon over- 
powered, and thrown into a room beneath the palace. After 
being confined for five days in this dark and pestilential dungeon, 
ill-fed and constantly insulted, but defying their tormentors to 
the last, they were dragged out to execution,’ and 
their bodies flung into the river. 

Meanwhile another gang of mutineers had chosen for their 
operations the portion of the city in which the 
chief public buildings were situated. Here the 
teachers in the Government colleges were slain in the midst of 
their work :? the manager of the bank was cut down with his 
wife after a gallant defence in which she had supported him: 
the missionaries, European and native, were murdered without 
distinction ; and the compositors at the Delhi Press, who had 
just finished printing special editions of the Gazette, announcing 
the crisis of which they were themselves to be the victims, fell 
at their posts. Here too the church was foully desecrated. In 
the telegraph office outside the city a young signaller named 
Brendish was standing, with his hand upon the signalling apparatus. 
Beside him was his fellow signaller, Pilkington ; and Mrs. Todd, 
the widow of their chief, who had been murdered a few hours be- 
fore, was there too with her child. They heard the uproar and 
the rattle of musketry ; and native messengers brought news of 


May 16. 


May 11. 


_ the atrocities that were being enacted in the city. Flashed up 


———=== 


the wires to Umballa, to Lahore, to Rawalpindi and to Peshawar, 
this message warned the authorities of the Punjab, ‘We must 
leave office. All the bungalows are on fire, burning down by 
the sepoys from Meerut. They came in this morning. We are 
off.” More fortunate than their countrymen in the city, the 
boys, with their helpless charge, were in time to escape the 
fate which, in the performance of their duty, they had dared. 
Before these things took place, the Brigadier had acted upon 
the information which he had received, feeling sure that the 
English regiments from Meerut would soon come to his support. 
The cantonments, in which the bulk of his force was posted, 


appointed for the Trial of the King of Delhi, pp. 183, 186, 189, 199, 202; see 
also Kaye, vol. ii. p. 79, note. 

1 A Mrs. Aldwell and her three children saved their lives by pretending to be 
Mahomedans.—Evidence taken before the Court appointed for the Trial of the 
King of Delhi, p. 2038. 

2 Cave-Browne, vol. i. p. 67; Pioneer Matl, March 4, 1897; Macmillan’s 
Magazine, Oct. 1897, pp. 404-5. See App. W. 
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were situated upon a high ridge, about two miles north-west of 
the city. Colonel Ripley of the 54th, leaving a portion of his 
regiment to escort two guns which were to follow him under 
Captain de Teissier, marched with the remainder towards the 
Kashmir gate, the nearest entrance to the city. He had just 
reached the main-guard near the gate, where a detachment of 
the 38th under Captain Wallace was on duty, when he found 
his progress disputed by the troopers of the 3rd cavalry. 
Wallace ordered his men to fire upon the mutineers; but they 
insolently refused. The troopers fired their pistols at the 
officers of the 54th, six of whom fell dead. The 54th did in- 
deed fire at the word of command, but only into the air, and 
then, bayoneting their own colonel, joined the 38th and the 
cavalry. When the murderers heard that de Teissier’s guns 
were coming down, they turned and fled. The guns, on their 
arrival, were placed at the main-guard ; while Wallace, who had 
galloped back to hasten their advance, rode on, after he had met 
them, to beg for further succours. A few companies of the 38th, 
the 74th, and a handful of artillerymen formed the whole of the 
Brigadier’s force. Not a man of the 38th responded to Wallace’s 
appeal: but, when Major Abbott, who commanded the 74th, 
called upon his men to prove their loyalty, they came forward 
in a body, and demanded to be led against the mutineers.! 
Taking them at their word, he marched them down with two 
more guns to strengthen the main guard. He and his country- 
men whom he had left behind at cantonments had still an after- 
noon of terrible anxiety to live through. The Brigadier and 
his officers, wondering why no succours came from Meerut, 
laboured manfully to keep their mutinous men in check, and 
placed the women and children and their servants for safety in 
a building known as the Flagstaff Tower. There, huddled to- 
gether in a room smaller than the Black Hole of Calcutta, was 
collected a great company of every age and class, frightened 
children crying and clinging to their not less frightened ayahs, 
women bewailing the deaths of ‘their husbands or brothers, 
others bravely bearing up against heat, and discomfort, and 
anxiety, and busily unfastening cartridges for the men. At 
last, when the agony of waiting for help became insupportable, 
a young Englishman offered to ride to Meerut for reinforcements ; 


1 7,e, all who were present, about 240. The rest were distributed in detach- 
ments over cantonments. 
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but he had only gone a little way when he was shot by the men 
of the 38th on guard at the powder magazine. Then Dr. 
Batson of the 74th started on the same errand, disguised as a 
native; but he too was fired upon, and escaped, only to be 
robbed and stripped by the villagers There is no reason to 
suppose, however, that, even if these brave men had succeeded 
in reaching Meerut, their devotion would have shamed the 
authorities into action. 

Meanwhile the officers at the main-guard were keeping watch 
over their men, knowing nothing of what was passing else- 
where, except what they could gather from the stray fugitives 
who from time to time joined them. Only the distant roar in 
the great city suggested to their imaginations the horrors that 
were being wrought within its walls. 

While the two parties at the main-guard and at cantonments 
were in this suspense, both were startled by the sound of a 
tremendous explosion, and, looking towards the city, saw a 
cloud of white smoke, followed by a coronal of red dust, rising 
into the air.2 They knew that the great magazine had been 
blown up. Was it accident or design? Presently two artillery 
subalterns came into the main-guard, and told the story. 

Warned of the approach of the mutineers, Lieutenant 
Willoughby had lost no time in sending to the Brigadier for 
help. The young officer well knew that the possession of his 
magazine, with its vast stores of ammunition, would be eagerly 
coveted by the mutineers, and that, standing as it did close to 
the palace, it must be an early object of attack. He could not 
trust his native guards, and he had only eight Europeans? to 
support him ; but he could depend upon these for any sacrifice, 
and he could depend upon himself. For, though chance acquaint- 
ances saw in him only a shy, refined, boyish-looking subaltern, 
his friends knew that, in the cause of duty, he would face any 
danger. No help came in answer to his appeal: the suffering 
and the glory of that day were for him and his gallant eight 
alone. His dispositions were soon made. Barricading the outer 
gates of the magazine, he placed guns inside them, and assigned 

1 Cave-Browne, vol. i, pp. 68-9, 71, 73-4; Times, Aug, 18, 1857, p. 8, 
cols. 4, 5. 

2 Cave-Browne, vol. i. p. 83. 

3 Lieutenants Forrest and Raynor, Conductors Buckley, Shaw, and Scully ; 


Sub-Conductor Crow, and Sergeants Edwards and Stewart. 
4 Red Pamphlet, p. 41. 
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to each man his post. But what if defence should fail? He had 
another plan in reserve. A train was laid from the powder 
store to a tree standing in the yard of the magazine. Here stood 
Conductor Scully, who had volunteered to fire the train when- 
ever his chief should give the signal. Ii the enemy broke into 
the stronghold, they should find death, not plunder within. For 
a time, however, the enemy seemed to hesitate. It was because 
they and their King feared the vengeance of the white troops 
from Meerut. But at last the King’s scouts told him that no 
white troops were coming.1 Then he gathered confidence to 
demand the surrender of the magazine. The garrison did not 
even answer the summons; and, when the multitude no longer 
hesitated to advance, opened fire upon them from every gun. 
The most daring of the assailants planted ladders against the 
walls, and came swarming in; but the guns, served with in- 
credible swiftness, though the gunners were exposed to a fearful 
musketry fire, poured round after round of grape into their 
midst. Yet so great were their numbers that the survivors, 
strengthened by the native guards, who had treacherously 
joined them, must soon have overpowered the little band of 
Englishmen. Still Willoughby hoped on. He had defended 
his magazine for three hours, and he would still defend it against 
any odds if only reinforcements were coming. Running to the 
river bastion, he bent over for a last look towards Meerut. No 
English were to be seen. Then, resolving that, though his 
countrymen had failed him, he would be true to himself, he 
gave the fatal order to Conductor Buckley: Buckley raised his 
hat as a signal; and Scully fired the train. In a 
moment some hundreds of rebels were destroyed, 
while many more without were struck down by flying splinters 
of shot and shell. Lieutenants Forrest and Raynor, Conductors 
Buckley and Shaw, and Sergeant Stewart lived to wear the 
Victoria Cross: but Scully died where he fell, too cruelly 
wounded to escape; and Willoughby only survived to be 
murdered on his way to Meerut.” 


3.30 P.M. 


1 Cave-Browne, vol. i. p. 77 ; Rotton, p.20; Hist. of the Siege of Delhi, by 
an Officer who served there, p. 39. 

2G. W. Forrest’s Selections from State Papers, vol. i. p. 264; Cave-Browne, 
vol, i. pp. 75-9. Evidence taken before the Court appointed for the Trial of 
the King of Delhi, pp. 186-7. It is stated in the History of the Siege of 
Delhi, by an Officer who served there (p. 38), that “Scully . . was killed, when 
trying to escape, by a sowar.” 
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At the sound of the explosion the mutinous sepoys flung off 
every remnant of disguise. The natives of all classes believed 
that the King had turned against the English ; and his followers, 
axsured that the day had come for the restoration of the Mogul 
Empire and the revived supremacy of Islam, were burning with 
the lust of plunder and the more terrible passion of religious 
fanaticism. Suddenly the 38th at the main-guard fired a volley 
at their officers. Three fell dead. Two of the survivors rushed 
up to the bastion of the main-guard, and jumped down thirty 
feet into the ditch below. The rest were following, when hear- 
ing the shrieks of women in the guard-room, they ran back 
under a storm of bullets to rescue them. The women were 
shuddering as they looked down the steep bank, and asking 
each other whether it would be possible to descend, when a 
round shot, whizzing over their heads, warned them not to 
hesitate. Fastening their belts and handkerchiefs together, the 
officers let themselves down, and then, having helped the women 
to follow, carried them with desperate struggles up the opposite 
side! Meanwhile at the Flagstaff Tower, though the men of 
the 74th who had remained behind continued respectful, those 
of the 38th were becoming every minute more insolent. At 
last an officer suggested that it was time to retreat. The 
Brigadier was indignant. He could not abandon his post, he 
said. But the sun was fast sinking; there was no prospect of 
succour ; and there was nothing to be gained by remaining. At 

ate last the Brigadier gave way. Accordingly the 

~" women and children and a few of the officers got 
into their carriages and drove down the hill towards canton- 
ments. The sepoys marched obediently for a few minutes ; but 
once in cantonments, they began to disperse, hinting to their 
officers that they had better make haste if they wanted to save 
themselves. The fugitives could see their deserted bungalows 
already on fire.2 Then began that piteous flight, the first of 
many such incidents which hardened the hearts of the British 
to inflict a terrible revenge, not more for the physical sufferings 
of their kindred than for their humiliation by an inferior race. 
Driven to hide in jungles or morasses from despicable vagrants, 
robbed and scourged and mocked by villagers who had en- 


1 Cave-Browne, vol. i. p. 80 ; Evidence taken before the Court appointed for 
the Trial of the King of Delhi, p. 205. 


2 Narrative of Mr. Le Bas in Fraser’s Magazine, Feb. 1858, pp. 186-8. 
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trapped them with promises of help, scorched by the blazing 
sun, blistered by burning winds, half-drowned in rivers which 
they had to ford or swim across, naked, weary, and starving, 
they wandered on; while some fell dead by the wayside, and 
others, unable to move further, were abandoned by their sorrow- 
ing friends to die on the road.1_ But some, who reached at last 
a haven of refuge, had to tell of genuine acts of kindness shown 
to them in their distress by the subject-people.” 

The outbreak at Meerut was soon seized upon by an unerring 
instinct as the real starting point of the Indian Mutiny ; for the 
weakness of Hewitt and of Wilson allowed the mutineers to 
seize the imperial city of India with its inexhaustible munitions 
of war, and to enlist the influence of the Mogul’s name on their 
side, and thus yielded to them an immense moral and material 
advantage at the very outset of their operations. Now that 
they had proved their strength, they could confidently appeal 
to the discontented who had hitherto longed but feared to rebel. 
It is impossible to do more than conjecture whether, if the out- 
break at Meerut had been crushed, the Indian Mutiny would 
have been nipped in the bud. Perhaps, if there had been a 
Nicholson at Meerut to annihilate the mutinous regiments, the 
whole Bengal army might have taken warning by their fate. 
But it may be that their passions, having been so long allowed 


burst forth thereafter with still more awful fury. It may even 
be that nothing short of a mutiny could have awakened the rulers 
to a sense of their shortcomings. 

On the 12th of May Canning, perhaps uneasily conscious of 
the popular verdict upon his treatment of mutineers, declared in 
a minute that that treatment had not been too mild.? On the 
very same day a telegram from Agra announced the outbreak 
at Meerut. Dorin tried at first to disbelieve a report which 
suggested so rude a comment upon the policy in which he had 


1 Letter from an officer of the 38th N. I. to the Times, Aug. 6, 1857, p. 7, col. 4. 
See also numerous other letters and pamphlets written by survivors. [Many of 
these narratives will be found in Annals of the Indian Rebellion. ] 

2 «The Mahometan villagers distinguished themselves by their cruelty . . . 
Some were protected and kindly treated for weeks by Hindoo villagers,”— 
History of the Siege of Delhi, by an Officer who served there, p. 40. See also 
Dr. Batson’s narrative, Zimes, Aug, 18, 1857, p. 3, cols. 4, 5 

3 Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), p. 258, inc, 8 in No. 14. 
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concurred. But further details kept coming in; and the main 
facts of the risings at Meerut and Delhi were known on the 14th. 
Like the lightning-flash, which makes itself seen even by closed 
eyes, the great disaster penetrated the mental blindness of the 
Government. Men looked anxiously to see how they would act 
upon their knowledge, and tried to combat their distrust of the 
ruler to whom they felt that loyalty was due. 

When Canning heard the news, he thought of what Gillespie 
had done with his dragoons at Vellore, and asked 
indignantly why the powerful European force at 
Meerut had tamely suffered such a disaster. For, 
though he had not yet learned to spurn the feeble counsels of 
his advisers, his spirit was never for a moment cowed by the 
blow. Yet, though he might fairly complain of the false economy 
that had weakened the strength of the British force in India, it 
was his own fault that so few British regiments were immediately 
available. If he had formed an accurate diagnosis of the events 
which had passed at Berhampore, at Barrackpore, and at Umballa, 
he would long ago have summoned to his aid the regiments 
whose tardy arrival he was now forced to await. Even those 
who would not blame him for having lacked a foresight which 
only a great statesman would have displayed, will hardly defend 
him if it can be shown that he neglected to avail himself of 
the resources that lay ready to his hand. Of this neglect he was 
guilty. He allowed the 84th to remain inactive at Barrackpore 
for eight days after he heard of the outbreak at Meerut, though 
ever since the 6th of May it had been disengaged. Nor was 
this all. On the 17th he received a telegram from Lord 
Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, containing an offer to 
send a fast steamer with despatches to England: but he saw no 
reason for authorising such irregular energy. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the successful conclusion of the Persian war had set free a 
considerable body of troops who were now on their way back to 
Bombay. These he ordered to be sent on instantly to Calcutta. 
At the same time he ordered the 43rd, and the 
1st Madras Fusiliers to be kept ready for embarkation 
at the southern Presidency ; despatched a steamer to fetch the 
35th from Pegu; telegraphed to Colvin, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, to order John Lawrence to send down every available 


1 Kaye, vol. i. p. 597. 
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Sikh and European soldier from the Punjab to Delhi; begged 
the Governor of Ceylon to send him as many men 
as he could spare; and took upon himself the 
responsibility of diverting from its course an army which was 
then on its way to punish the insolence of the Chinese Govern- 
ment.! Contemporary journalists and pamphleteers were loud 
in asserting that he ought not to have the sole credit, which 
was surely not very great, of the idea of sending for reinforce- 
ments; but the suggestions of others had nothing to do with 
his determination. He gave his two most trusted lieutenants, 
Henry and John Lawrence, full authority to act as they might 
think best in Oudh and the Punjab. Finally, to supplement 
his material resources by a moral stimulus, he empowered 
commanding officers to reward on the spot native soldiers who 
might perform distinguished acts of loyalty, and 
at last issued that reassuring order to the sepoy 
army on the subject of its religion and its caste which Birch 
had long ago recommended, but against which the Adjutant- 
General had successfully pleaded. But the order was issued 
too late. Had it been published before, and preceded by the 
condign punishment of the Barrackpore mutineers, it might have 
done some good. ‘The effect which it actually produced upon 
those whom it was meant to conciliate was shown by a proclama- 
tion which the King of Delhi in his turn issued towards the end 
of May: “If the infidels now become mild,” said he, “it is merely 
an expedient to save their lives.” 2 

On the same day on which the Governor-General heard the 
first vague rumour of the great disaster, a clear 
though incomplete statement of the main facts  may1s. 
reached the Commander-in-Chief at Simla. He Action of 
was in poor health at the time, and was looking Anson the | 
forward to a shooting excursion in the hills. in-chiet. 
Naturally, therefore, he could not at first bring 
himself to believe the whole truth of the announcement. Still 
he could not entirely ignore it. At first he contented himself 
with sending an order to Kasauli for the 75th Regiment to march 
thence to Umballa, and to the Company’s European 
regiments at Subathu and Dagshai to hold themselves 
in readiness to march. Next day, however, becoming more alive 
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1 Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, 4th July, 1857, p. 662. 
2 Mead, p. 108. 
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to the magnitude of the danger, he directed the last-named 
regiments actually to put themselves in motion, and the Sirmur 
battalion of Gurkhas to move down from Dehra to Meerut. 
Seeing the paramount necessity of securing the great magazines 
in the Punjab, he warned the commandants of those at 
Ferozepore, Govindgarh, and Phillaur to be on their guard. 
Finally, he ordered a siege-train to be made ready at Phillaur, 
and directed the Nastri battalion of Gurkhas and a detachment 
of the 9th Irregular Cavalry to prepare to escort it to Umballa. 

But he did not himself stir from Simla till the following day. 
From Umballa, which he reached on the 15th, he wrote to 
the Governor-General, complaining of the insur- 
mountable obstacles which the want of transport, 
of ammunition, and of siege-artillery threw in his way. And 
in truth he hardly overrated his difficulties. He had had 
little more than a year’s experience of Indian life when he was 
called upon to face a crisis far greater than that which, eight 
years before, had tested the mettle of a Napier. Blind, 
like his fellows, to every sign of disaffection, he had made 
no preparations for coming trouble. His departmental officers, 
unable to extricate themselves from the clogging processes 
of routine in which they had been educated, gave him no 
support. With provoking unanimity the Quarter - master- 
General, the Adjutant-General, the Commissary-General, and the 
head of the Medical Department told him that the tasks which 
he had set them were impossible. Dalhousie had, from motives 
of economy, abolished the permanent transport service ;! and 
the Commissary-General, who had no anthority to draw upon 
the resources of the country, was at the mercy of native 
contractors. While Anson could thus get small encouragement 
from those around him, he saw no cheering signs in the distant 
outlook. He could not hope for aid from the native regiments 
in the Punjab. He might, however, at least have disarmed the 
native regiments at Umballa, and thus have set himself free for 
an immediate march on Delhi. John Lawrence implored him to 
take this obvious step. But he listened to the remonstrances of 
the Umballa officers, who told him that they had guaranteed 
their men against the shame of being disarmed, and would not 


' Parl. Papers, vol. xlv. 1856 (Dalhousie’s Farewell Minute, par. 160) ; 


letter from Canning, quoted by Kaye, vol. ii, pp. 167-8; information from Mr. 
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hearken to the counsels of the Chief Commissioner. It was in 
vain that the latter pointed out to him that the sepoys’ repeated 
acts of disobedience had absolved him from the duty of observ- 
ing their officers’. pledges. He resolved to trust men who had 
shown themselves unworthy of trust, and thought to 
bind them to loyalty by proclaiming the resolve 
of Government to respect their religion. It was no time for 
proclamations.* 

There were two men, however, whose unconquerable energy 
was all this time supporting the Commander-in- 5. Voc ana 
Chief, and making up for the failures of the Forsyth sup- 
Departments. No sooner had Forsyth, the De aaa 
Deputy -Commissioner at Umballa, received the news from 
Delhi than he despatched a message to warn his 
Chief, George Barnes, the Commissioner of the 
Cis-Sutlej States, who was then at Kasauli, and hastened to 
make all necessary arrangements in his absence. First he 
organised a body of Sikh police to protect Umballa. Then he 
proceeded to organise a system for the defence of the whole of 
the Cis-Sutlej States. Fortunately the means of defence were 
independent of the sluggish motions of department-governed 
battalions. In the wide district between the Sutle] and the 
Jumna were a number of Sikh chieftains, whose 
ancestors many years before had sought and obtained eral ot 
the protection of the English against the encroach- chicts. 
ments of Ranjit Sing. In anticipation of the 
Commissioner’s sanction, Forsyth applied for help to the Rajas 
of Patiala and of Jhind. The Raja of Patiala promptly sent a 
body of troops to Thaneswar, to keep open the road to Karnal, 
where the troops from Umballa were to assemble; while the 
Raja of Jhind, who, on hearing the news from Delhi, had 
voluntarily sent to Umballa to ask for instructions, hastened, 
at Barnes’s request, to Karnal, to protect that station, and thus 
preserve an unbroken communication between Umballa and 
Meerut.2, The Nawab of Karnal had already paved the way 
for the coming of the Raja by exerting his influence in the cause 
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1 Cave-Browne, vol. i. pp. 189, 193-4, 208, 208, 377-9 ; Enclosures to Secret 
Letters from India, May, 1857 ; Parl. Papers, vol. xliv., Part 3, pp. 200-1; Kaye, 
vol. ii. pp. 138-41, 167-8; G. W. Forrest’s Selections from State Papers, vol. i. 
pp. 277-82. 

2 Cave-Browne, vol. i. pp. 190-1; Punjab Mutiny Report, p. 85, par. 7, p. 97, 
par. 9. This document is to be found in Parl. Papers, vol. xviii. (1859). 
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of order. Presenting himself before the chief civil authority at 
Karnal, he had said, “Sir, I have spent a sleepless night in 
meditating on the state of affairs. I have decided to throw in 
my lot with yours. My sword, my purse, and my followers are 
at your disposal.” Thus early the more sagacious of the natives 
foresaw the ultimate triumph of the British. 

Meanwhile Barnes himself, who had reached Umballa on the 
night of the 13th, was actively suppressing the disaffection which 
had followed swiftly upon the events at Meerut and Delhi, posting 
guards at the fords of the Jumna, and sending out the contingents 
of the native rajas and jagirdars to maintain order in the 
districts. When the success of these precautionary measures 
was apparent, he and his lieutenant began to collect carriage and 
stores for Anson’s troops, to make up for the shortcomings of the 
commissariat. Their energy carried all before it, though the 
natives of every class, bankers, tradesmen, contractors, and coolies, 
tried to keep aloof, fearing the downfall of the English Raj.+ 

While, however, the labours of the civilians were removing 

most of his difficulties, Anson was suddenly dis- 

ganicat_ quieted afresh by the news that the Nasiri Gurkhas, 
complaining that, while they had been ordered to 

undertake a distant service, their pay had been allowed to fall 
into arrear and no provision had been made for the safety of 
their families, had mutinied near Simla. The Deputy-Commis- 
sioner Lord William Hay and the officers of the regiment re- 
mained at their posts ; but the English inhabitants, dreading the 
same fate that had befallen their brethren at Meerut 
and Delhi, fled headlong from the station, women 
screaming to their servants to carry their children faster out of 
danger, men offering bribes to the bearers to carry their baggage 
and leave the women to shift for themselves.2, The Gurkhas, 
however, were simply out of temper with the English, and had 
no thought of touching a hair of their heads. Anson entrusted 
Captain Briggs, an officer who thoroughly knew the temper of 
the hill-tribes, with the work of bringing the mutineers to 
reason. Feeling that it was necessary to conciliate them at all 
costs, as, while their defection lasted, the siege-train must remain 
idle at Phillaur, he restored them to good-humour by granting 
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their demands and offering a free pardon to all. Then, ashamed 
of their groundless panic, the fugitives returned to their homes. 

While his forces were moving down, Anson was discussing 
the plan of his campaign with John Lawrence. 

He tried to convince him of the imprudence of correspona- 
risking an advance against Delhi with so small Vith one 
a force as he could command. His idea was to con- 224 John” 
centrate his whole force between the Sutlej] and the = May 1”. 
Jumna, and, permitting the fire of rebellion to 

burn itself out within these limits, to wait until the arrival of 
reinforcements should enable him to quench it once for all.! 
But the sagacity of Lawrence discerned the paramount necessity 
of striking a swift and staggering blow at Delhi. The instinct 
of the mutineers had seized upon the imperial city as the head- 
centre of revolt, the possession of which would give a national 
dignity to their cause. The instincts of the Governor-General 
and of the Chief Commissioner told them that the one counter- 
stroke that could restore the shattered dignity of their rule 
would be the recovery of this stronghold. They were prepared 
to sacrifice everything to this grand object. It was only natural 
that, in their eagerness and their ignorance of military affairs, 
they should underrate the difficulties which the Commander-in- 
Chief complained of. Lawrence said bluntly but 
good-humouredly that he could see nothing in the © 
organisation of the Departments to prevent their working 
effectively ; but that, at the worst, the army might surely march 
for so great a stake with three or four days’ provisions in their 
knapsacks, and trust for further supplies to the people of the 
country. Canning even went so far as to demand that 
Anson should take Delhi with a part of his force, 
and detach the remainder to overawe the districts between Delhi 
and Cawnpore. 

Overruled by the commands of his chief, but sorely doubting 
his ability to fulfil them, Anson had already made up his mind 
to march against Delhi. Weakened though he was by sickness, 
tortured by anxiety, he strove, like a good and faithful servant 
of the State, to push forward his preparations.? But, before he 


1 Extract from an unpublished memoir by Colonel Baird Smith, quoted by 
Kaye, vol. ii. p. 149, note. See also Bosworth Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrence, 
vol. ii. p. 28. 

2 See an article by Sir Henry Norman in the Fortnightly Review for April 
1883, pp. 542-3. 
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could begin his march, it was necessary that he should communi- 
cate with the general at Meerut ; and it was believed that the 
road from Karnal to Meerut was in possession of mutineers. 
In this extremity, William Hodson, a lieutenant of 
the Company’s lst Fusiliers, begged to be allowed 
to open a passage to the distant station. Anson consented ; 
and, on the 20th of May, Hodson, escorted by a corps of Jhind 
Horse, started from Karnal with a message for Hewitt. “‘ Hodson 
is at Umballa, I know,” said an officer at Meerut, “and Ill bet 
he will force his way through and open communications with the 
Commander-in-Chief and ourselves.” The officer knew his man. 
In seventy-two hours, having ridden a hundred and fifty-two 
miles through an enemy’s country, delivered his message, and 
obtained all the required information, Hodson returned to 
Karndl. Hurrying on in the mail-cart, he presented himself 
within another four hours before his chief at Umballa.1 But 
he had been anticipated. On the road to Meerut, he met 
Captain Sanford, who, escorted by only twenty-five loyal men 
of the 3rd Light Cavalry, was himself carrying despatches from 
Hewitt, which he had volunteered to deliver to Anson.2, Now 
Rs isk that he had acquired the information for which he 
of campaign. had waited, Anson drew up his plan of campaign, 
May 24 and recorded it in a despatch which he wrote for 
the instruction of General Hewitt. He intended, he said, to 
assemble his army at Karnal; to march thence on the Ist of 
June; to enter Bagpat on the 5th; to await there the arrival 
of Hewitt with his contingent from Meerut; and then to ad- 
vance to the attack of Delhi. But he was not suffered to 
execute even the first stage of his design. Sending on the 
main body of his troops before him, he followed 
ea ha with the last batch on the 25th of May. Two days 
later he was lying dead of cholera at Karnal. 
General Sir Henry Barnard, who succeeded him in the com- 
mand of the Delhi force, made a generous effort 
to refute the charge of incompetence which men 
had begun to bring against him: but he only half succeeded ; 
for the late Commander-in-Chief had lived long enough to set 
his mark upon Indian history, and he had left no mark. He 
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1 Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life in India, by the Rev. G. H. Hodson, 
pp. 187-9 ; Cave-Browne, vol. i. p. 220. See App. N. 
2 Col. A. R. D. Mackenzie’s Mutiny Memoirs, pp. 52-5. 
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had indeed many of the qualities that go to make a general. 
But his warmest panegyrists have not been able to convince 
Englishmen that he was one of the heroes of the Mutiny; for 
they felt that neither his heart nor his head were great enough 
for the crisis; and they knew that there were one or two giants 
in India who would have made head even against the obstacles 
that beset Mis path.? 

Resolved that at least he would not incur the charge of 
delay, which had been the great crime of his predecessor in the 
eyes of the Government, Barnard made up his 4. parnard 
mind to march at once to join Wilson, instead of marches for 
waiting for the siege-train ; and then, after making 2°" 
his communications with Meerut and the Punjab sure, to con- 
centrate his whole force under the walls of Delhi. His men 
at least never doubted that, within a few hours of their 
arrival at most, they would establish themselves within 
those walls. Strong in this assurance they marched on, 
bearing up resolutely against the lassitude engendered by 
the fierce May sun. But even contempt for their enemies 
sustained them less powerfully than the furious desire to 
be avenged upon the murderers of the women and children 
of their nation. Many cruel deeds were wrought upon that 


1 “Tt is the feeling of all here,’ wrote Robert Montgomery to Secretary 
Edmonstone, ‘‘that it would be a good thing were he (Anson) in Calcutta. A 
man like Chamberlain, Edwardes, or Nicholson would have been in Delhi a week 
ago.” In another letter he wrote, ‘‘ Why the force does not move on is not 
apparent. Private letters from officers at Kurnal express great indignation at 
the delay.” — Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, May, 1857. [Mont- 
gomery would have modified these remarks if he had known all the facts.] 

In the Fortnightly Review for April, 18838, pp. 541-4, Sir Henry Norman 
argues that Anson did the best that could have been done under the circum- 
stances ; but, in my judgement, he only succeeds in proving what no one has 
ever denied, viz. that Anson did his best. Three definite charges may be 
brought against him. No one will contend that, in refusing to disarm the 
mutinous sepoys at Umballa, he did not commit a grievous error; he had, in 
May 1856, disregarded Outram’s entreaty to garrison Allahabad—a post of vital 
importance—with European troops; and, judging after the event, we may say 
that he made a mistake in waiting so long as he did for the siege-train. See 
Lord Canning’s letter, quoted by Kaye, vol. i. pp. 167-8. [General M‘Leod 
Innes (Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, p. 15) says, “the Commander-in- 
Chief . . . was paralysed by the absolute want of transport of any kind— 
the result of his own blindness to the disaffection that was raging, and his own 
neglect of the precautions and preparations that might consequently be required.” 
This is true ; but it is judging Anson by the very highest standard: other men, 
who did good work in the Mutiny, were equally blind, Mr. Forrest, on the 
other hand (Selections from State Papers, vol. i. p. 39), holds that the publica- 
tion of his (Anson’s) diary (Jb, pp. 277-82) must dispel the charge of . . . want 
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march on villagers suspected of complicity in the ill-usage of 
the fugitives from Delhi. Officers, as they went to sit on courts- 
martial, swore that they would hang their prisoners, guilty or 
innocent; and, if any one dared to lift up his voice against 
such indiscriminate vengeance, he was instantly silenced by the 
clamours of his angry comrades. Prisoners, condemned to 
death after a hasty trial, were mocked and tortured by ignorant 
privates before their execution, while educated officers looked 
on and approved. 
Though nearly three weeks had passed away since the out- 
ots break at Meerut, the force that was marching 
The Prits) thence to join Barnard had only just shaken itself 
Anarchy in free from inaction. Yet the most strenuous action 
the districts. é : 
had been required. The released convicts, pour- 
ing from Meerut into the surrounding country, had told the 
story of the outbreak as they passed from village to village. 
The villagers, hearing that the sepoy regiments had mutinied, 
and believing that on those regiments the power of the Ferin- 
ghees depended, relapsed into the anarchy which had prevailed 
in the good old times. The Gujars, though they had lived from 
their youth up under a Government that enforced obedience to 
the law, robbed and outraged everyone upon whom they could 
lay their hands, with an aptitude which could only be explained 
on the theory that with them the propensity to crime was an 
inherited quality. Villagers took down their matchlocks, swords, 
and spears, and fought with one another about landmarks which 
had been defined at the beginning of the century.2 Murder, 
rapine, and wanton destruction went unpunished. Highwaymen 
robbed travellers, and plundered the mail-bags. Then came the 
news from Delhi to increase the exultation of the evil-doers and 
the terror of the English. Still, Hewitt made no attempt to 


of promptitude that has been brought against him.” See also Life of Lord 
Lawrence, 6th ed., vol. i. pp. 480-500; Sir G. Campbell’s Memoirs of my 
Indian Career, vol. i. pp. 378-9 ; Lord Canning’s letter, quoted by Kaye, vol. i. 
pp. 167-8; and Lord Roberts’s Forty-one Years in India, vol. i. p. 105. 
The truth I take to be this. A Napoleon, if he had been placed in Anson’s 
position on the 12th of May, could not have satisfied John Lawrence, Anson, 
from want of foresight, had placed himself in a position of extreme difficulty. 
Being in it, he acquitted himself with credit, but failed to do the best that could 
have been done. ] 

1 History of the Siege of Delhi, by an Officer who served there, pp. 59, 60. 

2 History of the Siege of Delhi, by an Officer who served there, p. 63; 
Williams’s Memo., p. 8; Depositions, p. 11. 
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re-establish his authority, or to support the district officers. He 
did indeed rouse himself so far as to join with Greathed in 
proclaiming martial law; but, as there was no Neill at Meerut 
to make the law dreaded, the proclamation remained a dead 
letter. It was not till the 24th of May, just a fortnight after 
the great outbreak, that a few dragoons were sent out to chastise 
plunderers. It is true that there was no light cavalry for the 
work of scouring the country in such heat as then prevailed.t 
But there were commanders in India who did not shrink from 
requiring even infantry to make forced marches for the destruc- 
tion of mutineers, under the fiercest suns of that Indian summer ; 
and the soldiers of Hewitt dreaded hardship as little as the soldiers 
of Havelock or of Nicholson. The historian, however, has no 
need to rebuke the feebleness of the authorities at Meerut. 
The most scathing comment upon their inaction was the fact 
that, till those dragoons emerged from their seclusion, the 
natives had believed that not a single Englishman remained 
alive in Meerut. Yet more than a thousand soldiers were there, 
ready to go anywhere and do anything for their country. There 
was wanting only a general to command them. 

The time, however, was at hand when their mettle was to be 
tested under the only general whose services were available. 
The letter which Anson had written to Hewitt gave the signal 
for their departure from Meerut. Chafing under their enforced 
inaction, they had long impatiently expected that signal; and 
on the 27th of May, the day of their Commander- 
in-Chief’s death, they set out in high spirits for Ba'tyss 
Delhi, with Brigadier Wilson at their head. 

Three days afterwards they arrived at the village of Ghazi-ud-din 
Nagar. About a mile in front of it ran the river 
Hindan, which was here spanned by an iron sus- 
pension bridge. On a high ridge on the opposite bank of the 
river the mutineers, who had advanced confidently from Delhi 
to dispute the progress of their assailants, were observed strongly 
posted. At four o’clock in the afternoon they opened fire from 
their heavy guns. Wilson lost no time in sending a company 
of the Rifles to hold the bridge, which formed the key of his 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), p. 350, par. 14. It was the fault of Hewitt 
that there was not. Lieutenant Furnell, of the Mounted Police, had offered to 
lead out thirty-six volunteers, whom he had persuaded to serve as cavalry: but 
the offer, gladly accepted at first, was afterwards coldly declined.—Williams’s 
Memo., p. 19. 
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position. Lieutenant Light and his men replied vigorously with 
their eighteen-pounders to the enemy’s challenge. Meanwhile 
Colonel Mackenzie and Major Tombs advanced with their horse 
artillery along the bank of the river, dashed down its rugged 
banks, crossed it, regardless of the quicksands that lay concealed 
in its bed, and turned the enemy’s left flank. The mutineers, 
who had served a long apprenticeship under British artillerymen, 
worked their guns with admirable precision until their fire was 
silenced by Tombs’s troop. Then, as they were beginning to 
give way, the Rifles were let loose upon them, and drove them 
in utter rout from their position ; while Colonel Custance pursued 
them with his dragoons. 

The British encamped that night upon the field which they 
had won, The next morning was Whitsunday. 
Hardly was the burial-service for those who had 
fallen on the previous day completed, when the mutineers, who, 
on their return to Delhi, had been bitterly taunted for their 
defeat, and sent out with reinforcements to try their luck once 
more, appeared on the opposite bank of the river, and opened 
fire from the distance of about a mile on Wilson’s advanced 
piquet, which was posted in front of the bridge. The Rifles 
were instantly sent to secure this important position ; while the 
horse artillery under Tombs, supported by a squadron of dragoons, 
advanced to return the enemy’s fire, and again won the admira- 
tion of all who saw them. Their gallant leader had two horses 
shot under him; and of his fifty men thirteen were killed or 
wounded ; but not for a moment did the troop cease its action ; 
and, supported by Light, it gradually forced the enemy to slacken 
his fire. Then a general advance of all arms routed the waver- 
ing foe: but he was able to carry off all his guns, and almost all 
his ammunition to Delhi; for the British soldiers, parched with 
thirst, and fainting after the toil of a battle fought under a 
burning sun, were physically unable to follow up their victory. 
Still the victory was decisive. Wilson had done something to 
retrieve his tarnished reputation ;? and he and his men had 
fairly earned the right to share in the attack upon Delhi. 


May 31. 


1 Greathed, pp. 12-14; Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 612-16. 

2 It should be mentioned, however, that Nicholson wrote in a letter to John 
Lawrence, ‘‘ By all accounts he (Wilson) was driven into fighting at the Hindun, 
and could not help himself.”—Bosworth Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrence, vol. ii, 
p. 207. 
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On the day after the second battle the conquerors were re- 
inforced by Reid’s Sirmuri Gurkhas, who had pushed __ 
their way southwards to Bulandshahr, contributed — wilson joins 
to the tranquillisation of the country by inflicting a B&™ 
signal punishment upon the insurgent population of that village, 
and thence hastened on to overtake Wilson. The army remained 
upon the field of Ghazi-ud-din Nagar, waiting for instructions 
from Barnard, till the 4th of June, when an order came to march 
to Alipur. Thither Barnard arrived upon the 5th, and there, 
two days later, Wilson joined him. The siege- 
train had come in safely the day before from 
Phillaur, after many hair-breadth escapes. On 
the night of its arrival, Barnard’s staff were anxiously debating 
as to the position which the mutineers might have taken up to 
make their final stand. Unless the point could be ascertained, 
the General would have nothing to guide him in making his 
preparations for an attack. In this emergency Hodson sallied 
forth with a few sowars, and, riding right up to the Delhi race- 
course, made a careful reconnaissance, returned to 
camp at day-break, and presented his report.1 The 
mutineers were strongly posted about five miles north-west of 
Delhi at Badli-ki-Serai, a group of buildings protected on the 
right by an impassable water-course, and on the left by the 
Najafgarh jheel canal.2- Thus secure from an attack on either 
side, they had posted guns to defend the front of their position, 
Seeing the impossibility of making a flank attack upon his 
enemy, Barnard resolved to send his infantry and light field- 
pieces along either side of the main road to attack the serai, 
while the heavy guns were to advance for their support upon 
the road itself. Colonel Hope Grant, with the cavalry and two 
troops of horse-artillery, was to move across the canal, between 
Badli-ki-Serai and Delhi, and then, recrossing, hurl his force 
upon the left rear of the mutineers. 

In the evening of that day it was known in the camp that a 
battle was to be fought on the morrow. The hearts of the soldiers, 
as they passed the news from one to another, were almost con- 
sumed by the rising fire of their passions. Even the sick rose 
painfully from their beds, and swore that they would remain in 
hospital no longer.® 


June 7. 


June 6. 


June 7. 


1 Cave-Browne, vol. i. pp. 316-17. 2 Cave-Browne, vol. i, p. 318. 
3 History of the Siege of Delhi, by an Officer who served there, p. 73. 
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Before daybreak, Hope Grant led out his brigade; while the 

janes,  tWO infantry brigades under Colonel Showers and 
Battle of Badi- Brigadier Graves marched straight for Badli-ki- 
cries Serai. Day was just dawning when Showers’s men, 
who had advanced on the right to within a short distance of the 
serai, were startled by a sudden fire from the enemy’s guns. The 
British field-pieces swiftly replied: but Graves’s column, impeded 
by a mass of baggage-carts, which had been allowed to block up 
the way, was still two miles in the rear; and the mutineers, 
working their heavy guns with precision, began to overpower 
their opponents. Then Barnard, seeing that the batteries must 
be taken at any cost, ordered the 75th to charge. Shouting 
fiercely, the soldiers rushed up to the serai, while the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers hastened to their support: but the mutineers, unappalled, 
fought bravely for their guns, and fell beside them, asking for no 
quarter. By this time the men of the other column had come 
up, and, splashing through water which reached up to their 
knees, forced the left of the position. The rebels, unable to 
hold their ground, were retreating steadily towards Delhi, when 
Hope Grant, suddenly appearing, hurled his lancers upon them ; 
the horse-artillery assailed them with a terrible flanking fire ; 
and their orderly retreat was changed into a precipitate rout. 

The victors were fearfully exhausted, but still eager for more 
blood; and Barnard resolved to follow up his success, lest the 
enemy should have time to rally and stop his advance. About 
half a mile beyond the serai the main road split into two 
branches. Along the left branch, leading to the cantonments, 
Barnard and Graves marched with part of the force; while the 
remainder, under Wilson, was sent along the other towards the 
city. The mutineers were soon discovered, strongly posted on 
the Ridge. The entire British army was too small to make a 
front attack upon the whole length of their position; but it 
was intended that the two divisions, falling upon either flank, 
should reunite in the centre, while Reid with his Gurkhas was 
attacking in front. The left column was harassed in its advance 
by a heavy fire from a battery which the enemy had established 
at the Flagstaff Tower, the extreme end of his position: but it 
held on resolutely ; and now Graves was triumphantly leading 
his men into the cantonments from which, just four weeks before, 
he had been expelled by his own troops. Presently Wilson’s 
column came up, having fought its way under a still more galling 
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fire directed against it from the cover of walls and gardens along 
its route. Then the exhausted troops lay down to rest and eat 
a mouthful of food; but the tents were not yet pitched when 
the enemy, emerging from the city, opened a fresh fire. The 
Gurkhas, the Rifles, the Fusiliers, and some of the 75th had to 
rouse themselves to repel the attack; and it was not till five 
o'clock, after sixteen hours’ marching and fighting, that the 
victorious army laid its weapons aside.! 

The British loss had been severe: but the victory was worth 
the price paid for it; for the enemy had sustained the third and 
bloodiest of their defeats ; they had been forced to surrender to 
their conqueror a commanding position from which he could 
attack them to the greatest advantage while keeping open his 
communications with the sources of his supplies and expected 
reinforcements ; and they had been driven ignominiously by a 
force far smaller than their own to take refuge within the walls 
of the city from which they had but lately expelled every 
Christian inhabitant whom they had not destroyed. 

The sun was still high above the west horizon: but the 

fierce heat of the day had spent itself; and the wm. piticn 
soldiers, as they stood upon the Ridge, had leisure encamp before 
to look down upon a scene of glorious beauty. © : 
Right in front of them lay the imperial city of India. The 
long line of wall that fenced it in was broken \at intervals 
by massive gates and bastions half-hidden by clumps of trees. 
Straight across the city within ran the broad Chandni Chauk, 
fringed by rows of trees; and here and there, above the labyrinth 
of streets and lanes on either side, stately houses and graceful 
mosques gleamed in the sun. On the left, in the midst of a fair 
garden, rose the lofty red walls and round towers of the palace 
which Shah Jahan had reared ; and on an island to the north of 
it, the old towers of Selimgarh frowned down upon the blue 
sparkling waters of the Jumna. In the centre of the city, high 
above all, soared the swelling white marble domes and tall 
minarets of the Jamma Masjid; and far away to the south, in 
the midst of a vast sandy waste strewn with the ruins of old 
Delhi, rose the gigantic Minar of Kutab.” 


1 Blackwood’s Magazine, Jan. 1858—Article, The First Bengal European 
Fusiliers in the Delhi Campaign, pp. 123-4; Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), 
pp. 618-20 ; Cave-Browne, vol. i. p. 321. 

2 History of the Siege of Delhi, by an Officer who served there, pp. 81-2 ; 
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Exhausted though they were, the British lay down to rest 
with light hearts; for they did not know how many weary 
weeks they were to spend outside the walls which they had 
boasted that they would overpass on the day of their arrival. 

J. Medley’s A Year's Campaigning in India, pp. 43, 45; Turnbull’s Sketches of 


Dethi ; Porrest’s Picturesque Tour along the Rivers Ganges and Jumna ; Roberts’s 
Hindostan, vol. i. pp. 68, 72, 86. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES, GWALIOR AND RAJPUTANA! 


BerFor: the glad tidings of the victory at Badli-ki-Serai had been 
despatched from the British camp, the effects of the 44. noun. 
outbreak at Meerut had begun to develop themselves Western 
through the length and breadth of the North- *”"*% 
Western Provinces. The peasant population of this extensive 
region, who had suffered grievously under the consuming 
tyranny of the Mardthas, had gone on steadily prospering 
since the introduction of British rule; but the great landowners 
had been humiliated and exasperated by the levelling action of 
the modern revenue system. Moreover, even the poorer classes, 
though their material welfare had been so improved, disliked 
and suspected the educational measures of their new masters ; 
abused their civil procedure ; complained that the native magis- 
trates and police whom they appointed were unfit to be trusted 
with power ; and bitterly resented their protection of the hate- 
ful baniya? in his extortion. High and low alike were irritated 
by the interference of the Government with their customs, and 
groaned under the steady pressure of its taxation.2 Thus, when 


1 The Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, though subject to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces, are not referred to in this chapter, as 
the plan of the work requires that they should be dealt with later on. Similarly 
Meerut and Delhi, Benares and Allahabad, and Cawnpore are treated of in separate 
chapters. 

2 Grain-dealer or money-lender. 

3 Raikes’s Notes on the Revolt, p. 7; Report on the Administration of Public 
Affairs in the N. W. P. for 1857-58, pp. 6, 7, par. 32; H. D. Robertson’s 
District Duties during the Revolt, pp. 182-7; M. Thornhill’s Adventures of a 
Magistrate during the Indian Mutiny, pp. 87,114-5 ; G. W. Williams’s Narrative 
of Events connected with the Outbreak in 1857, p. 6. 
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the storm broke, sagacious administrators feared that the strain 
would be too great for the loyalty of the people. Their anxiety 
must have been increased when they reflected that a single 
regiment and battery at Agra, and the dishonoured troops at 
Meerut formed the only European force whose aid they could 
command. In that crisis, however, the personal character of a 
ruler was a graver consideration than the number of troops at 
his disposal. 

The ruler of the North-Western Provinces was Lieutenant- 
Governor John Colvin. With a mind that could 
master the minutest administrative details, he was 
esteemed as an able civil officer, a kind friend, a conscientious, 
brave, Christian gentleman. Yet, with all his gifts of intellect 
and graces of character, he lacked that robust self-reliance, that 
unswerving decision, which enabled many men far inferior to 
him in other respects to pass triumphantly through the ordeal 
of the Indian Mutiny. Many said that his faith im his own 
judgement had been shattered when the great disaster of 1841 
had exposed the hollowness of the policy which, as Lord Auck- 
land’s trusted secretary, he was believed to have advised. Be 
this, however, as it may, it is certain that some of those who 
best loved John Colvin regarded him as unfit for the responsible 
post which he held in 1857.? 

The headquarters of the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces were at Agra. This city, which is situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Jumna, a hundred 
and thirty-nine miles from Delhi, was perhaps the richest of all 
the cities of India in specimens of the noble architecture of the 
Moguls. In the midst of a desolate expanse near the left bank 
was a mausoleum, which the beautiful Empress, Nur Mahal, 
erected over the body of her father. It was from the minarets 
of this edifice that the most comprehensive view of the city 
might be obtained. The blue, rippling waters of the river, over 
which bright-plumaged birds hovered and skimmed, flowed past 
over smooth sands. On the opposite bank, close to the water’s 
edge, stood the marble palace of Shah Jahan, its pinnacles and 
turrets glittering in the sun, and reflected in the clear stream : 
the three white domes and the gilded spires of the Pearl Mosque 
peeped out above the grim, red walls of the fort: the bastioned 


1 Letters of Indophilus to the Times (8rd edn.), pp. 58-4. 
2 See App. A, and App. C. 
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Agra. 
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walls and gateways of the city were partly hidden by the foliage 
of many trees ; and the eye, as it wandered over the various 
features of the panorama, was riveted at last by the domes and 
minarets of the Taj Mahal. On the landward side of the fort 
stretched the cantonments and, about three miles further north- 
ward, the civil station, between which and the river lay the 
native town. 

The news from Meerut reached Colvin on the 11th of May. 
Alarmed by a false report, which said that the 
mutineers were on their way from Delhi to Agra, 
he summoned a representative council of the civil and military 
officers, clergymen, and Europeans of every class, to discuss the 
state of affairs. The council met on the 13th. Colvin’s own 
idea, he said, was to abandon the station, and retire within the 
fort. This proposal was met by a burst of remonstrances ; and 
it soon became clear that the Lieutenant-Governor had no real 
power over his multitude of counsellors. The meeting was as 
stormy as that of a French Assembly. Some officers actually 
rushed uninvited into the room, to ask for instructions, or offer 
advice. Everyone had his own theory as to the way in which 
the crisis should be met, At last it was agreed that the best 
policy would be to secure the fort without betraying any fear, 
raise a corps of volunteers, and appoint a parade of the troops 
for the following morning. The parade was accordingly held ; 
and Colvin himself came down to address the men. Turning 
first to the English soldiers, he begged them not to distrust their 
native comrades, but added with unhappy impulsiveness, ‘‘ The 
rascals at Delhi have killed a clergyman’s daughter, and, if you 
have to meet them in the field, you will not forget this.” The 
men looked as if they would like to fire a volley at the sepoys 
there and then. Passing to the latter, Colvin assured them of 
his sincere confidence in their loyalty, and offered to listen to 
any complaints which they might wish to make. Prompted by 
their officers to cheer, they uttered a yell, and looked with a 
devilish scowl at the Europeans. 

Colvin was deaf to that threatening yell, and blind to that 
devilish scowl. Since the meeting of the previous day, he had 
suffered himself to be persuaded that there was no real danger ; 
and in the third week of May he sent a series of telegrams to 


Policy of Colvin. 


1 §. Roberts’s Hindostan, its Landscapes, etc., vol. ii. pp. 25-6; Sir W. Hunter’s 
Imperial Gazetteer, vol.i. pp. 53-4; H. G. Keene’s Handbook to Agra, 1874, p. 11. 
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Canning, assuring him that the worst would soon be over. Still 
he knew that, though it might be easy to weather the storm, 
the pilot could not afford to be wholly inactive. He therefore 
resolved to apply to Sindhia and the Raja of Bhurtpore for the 
help of their Maratha and Jat troops, believing that the mutiny 
had been set on foot by the Court of Delhi, and would be 
effectually opposed by the two races who were the hereditary 
enemies of the Mogul. Both princes made haste to 
prove their loyalty ; and Colvin, cheered by Can- 
ning’s hearty assurances of support, and strengthened by his 
bestowal of full powers, looked confidently forward to the 
restoration of order.? 
Soon, however, news arrived from Aligarh, which disturbed 
May oL his serenity. For a week, indeed, after the story 
Mutiniesin of the Meerut outbreak had reached them, the 
the Poth. detachment of the 9th Native Infantry which 
garrisoned that station showed no signs of disloyalty, and even 
delivered up to justice a Brahmin who had formed a plot for 
the murder of the British officers. But on the evening of the 
20th, when the conspirator had just been hanged in the 
presence of the paraded troops, a sepoy pointed to the quivering 
‘body, and exclaimed to his comrades, “‘ Behold a martyr to our 
religion.” The appeal at once kindled their smouldering 
passions into flame. ‘They did not indeed lay violent hands 
upon their officers ; but they drove them away, and went them- 
selves to join the rebels at Delhi, The result of this mutiny 
was not simply the loss of an important station. It stopped 
the communication between Meerut and Agra, and set an 
example which was speedily followed by other detachments of 
May 93, the 9th at Bulandshahr, Etawah, and Mainpwri. 
Meanwhile a panic had arisen at Agra. Carts 
loaded with women, children, furniture, beds, and bedding 
were to be seen rattling into the fort; carriages and foot 
passengers swarming along the roads to a large building which 
had been appointed as a place of refuge ; timid citizens running 
for their lives to their houses, screaming, as they went, that the 
mutineers were crossing the bridge. Every Englishman carried 
a sword or a revolver. One civilian was observed to turn 
ghastly pale, and was overheard warning his underlings to save 
their lives as best they could. The only unclouded faces were 


1 Parl, Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 220-1, 228, 236 ; Raikes, pp. 1, 9-12. 
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those of the young officers, who bathed, and rode, and played 
billiards as merrily as ever. It was obviously necessary to take 
some steps for the protection of the non-combatants. Edward 
Reade, the senior civilian, prepared a scheme, by which they 
were to rally, in case of danger, at the principal public buildings, 
which were to be protected by a cordon of advanced posts: but 
the effectiveness of the plan was marred by want of unanimity 
and discipline. The Lieutenant-Governor, persuaded that the 
great majority of the Bengal army would return to their duty, 
if once they were assured that they would be leniently dealt 
with, took upon himself the responsibility of issuing a pro- 
clamation, which he intended to be understood as gins pro. 
offering forgiveness to all who would give up their clamation. 

dup Q ° May 25. 
arms, except those who had maliciously instigated 
revolt, or taken part in the murder of Europeans. The English 
translation, however, was so loosely worded that Canning, who 
knew nothing of the original, and feared that the proclamation 
might open a door of escape to many who deserved punishment, 
ordered his lieutenant to rescind it, and publish in its place a 
more explicit document which he had himself drawn up. But, 
though the incident gave rise to much controversy at the time, 
it is of slight historical importance; for neither proclamation 
had the smallest effect in restoring order. The sepoys would 
not have appreciated clemency until they had been taught to 
fear punishment. This was clearly demonstrated only five days 
after the issue of Colvin’s proclamation. The magistrate of 
Muttra had begged permission to send the Government treasure 
into Agra, in order to remove temptation from the sepoys who 
guarded it; but Colvin replied that he was convinced of their 
loyalty. On the 30th of May two companies arrived in due 
course to relieve them. The former guard was to convey the 
treasure to Agra. Reinforced by the new-comers, they im- 
mediately rose ; and on the following morning the detachment 
which the Raja of Bhurtpore had sent in answer to Colvin’s 
appeal, and by the aid of which it had been intended to inter- 
cept them on their way to Delhi, followed their example and 
drove their officers away.t 


1 Kaye, vol. iii. pp. 227-8; E. A. Reade’s Narrative, p. 43; Parl. Papers, 
vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 370-8, 475-8 ; Raikes, pp. 14-15; Thornhill, pp. 10, 36-8; 
Sir A. Colvin’s John Russell Colvin, pp. 184-6. A company of British soldiers 
might have been sent from Agra to fetch the treasure. 
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On the preceding night the news of the mutiny at Muttra 
had reached the ears of Robert Drummond, the 
Magistrate of Agra. This officer had gained a 
decided ascendency over the mind of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, whose proposal to withdraw within the fort he 
had strenuously combated, while insisting upon the necessity 
of showing confidence in the loyalty of the sepoys. Since he 
had given this advice, however, a series of mutinies had proved 
it worthless. Moreover, though Agra itself had remained com- 
paratively quiet, nightly fires and secret meetings proved that 
there, as elsewhere, the poison was working in the sepoys’ 
minds. The English had been living in the misery of suspense. 
Day after day the judges had been forced to take their seats 
upon the bench, and listen, with distracted attention, to tedious 
arguments, which, they had good cause to fear, would soon be 
settled by violence rather than law. All meanwhile had begun 
to see in the weak impulsiveness with which their chief gave 
orders only to countermand them, evidences of an instability of 
character which disqualified him to rule in troublous times. 
Drummond therefore hastened to rouse him from his sleep, 
and, after telling his story, urged that the time had come for 

May 31, “disarming the native regiments at Agra. At first 

Disarming at Colvin hesitated: but he soon yielded to the 

ee firmness of his subordinate. In the morning a 
general parade was held, and the sepoys were deprived of their 
arms. ‘The English at Agra could breathe freely once more.! 

But the safety of the women and children was not yet 

Preparation 2@S8sured. The position which they occupied was of 

of the fort great. extent and wholly indefensible: sooner or 

later Agra would probably be attacked; and none 
could tell when the assailants would appear. Colonel Fraser, 
the chief engineer, implored Colvin to remove the non-combat- 
ants into the fort, and to secure the property of the Govern- 
ment and of private individuals within its walls while there 
was yet time. But the fort, notwithstanding its imposing 
appearance, was incapable of standing a siege: it was not 
provisioned; and on sanitary grounds it would have been 
unwise to allow the large non-combatant population to flock 
precipitately within its walls. Colvin had made up his mind to 
reject Fraser’s advice; and in spite of insolent remonstrances 

1 Raikes, pp. 18-9, 38-9. 
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from various quarters, he adhered to his resolve. As early as 
the 14th of May, however, he had issued orders for provisioning 
the fort and making it defensible. But at Agra there was no 
real head. Disputes and altercations were incessant. Drummond 
set his face against all measures of precaution. His idea was 
simply that the British should overawe the natives by a fearless 
and confident bearing. By untiring vigilance and severe re- 
pression, he did indeed maintain order for a time in the city and 
the Agra district ; but his interference went far to render his 
chief’s orders for the preparation of the fort nugatory. Supplies 
came in slowly: the work of strengthening the defences was left 
half undone ; and sanitary precautions were wholly neglected.? 

Meanwhile Colvin had been trying to recover his hold upon 
the stations which he had lost. If he had dis- Qo... smorts 
armed the sepoys in time, a wing of the European to restore 
regiment might, without endangering the safety of °“™ 
Agra, have saved much treasure and prevented much disorder : 
but unhappily it was suffered to remain inactive. Several 
detachments of the Gwalior Contingent went forth to pacify the 
country : but, though they did good service for a time, the sight 
of the villagers rising in revolt and every sign of British authority 
fading away throughout the districts which they traversed, was 
a test too strong for their loyalty ; and soon one after another 
rose in rebellion. Moreover, though a corps of | July 1-2. 
mounted volunteers performed enough to show 
that some vitality was left in the British power, they were not 
numerous enough to hold the villagers in check; and, after the 
mutiny of the Gwalior Contingent, even the most resolute of 
them were obliged to fall back on the capital. 

Far more sad, however, than the tales of mutiny and rebellion 
which grieved the Lieutenant-Governor was the report that, at 
a distant station, a British officer had turned his back upon the 
subject people. Some distance to the north of Meerut lay the 
station of Muzaffarnagar, where a few sepoys, 
belonging to one of the regiments that had mutinied 
at Meerut, were posted for the protection of the treasury. It 
was hardly to be expected that they would remain quiet a 
moment after the news from Meerut should reach them. They 


Muzaffarnagar. 


1B, A. Reade’s Narrative, pp. 42, 47 ; Selection of Papers from the Office of 
Commissioner of Finance (EB. A. Reade), p. 11; Thornhill, pp. 1738-4, 178-9, 
181-2; Colvin, pp. 190-1, 194-5. 
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did so, however, until the civil population set them an example 
of rebellion. And that the civil population rebelled was directly 
owing to the cowardice of the magistrate, Berford, who, not 
content with closing the public offices as soon as he heard of the 
mutiny at Meerut, and thus practically confessing the overthrow 
of British authority, actually withdrew the sepoys whose duty it 
was to guard the gaol, for the protection of his own life. It is 
not improbable that those shrewd judges of character felt that 
their new charge was less valuable than the one from which they 
had just been withdrawn. Anyhow they, as well as the towns- 
people and the villagers, showed their agreement 
with the magistrate’s estimate of his own power 
of rule by entering upon a course of indiscriminate plunder. 
But at the more northerly station of Sahdranpur there were 
worthier representatives of the British power. There 
the magistrate, Spankie, and his colleague, Dundas 
Robertson, though they had only a few hundred sepoys and 
policemen of doubtful loyalty to control a notoriously disaffected 
population of nearly a million, and though the rising which 
Berford’s pusillanimity had encouraged increased their difficulties, 
resolved never to acknowledge that their authority could be 
overthrown. Knowing that the existence of the empire hung, 
in a manner, upon their conduct, for with the safety 
of Saharanpur was bound up that of the neighbouring dis- 
trict of Roorkee, from which alone could be drawn a large 
portion of the siege material indispensable for the reduc- 
tion of Delhi, they set out into the district to collect the 
revenue as calmly as in the most peaceful times, led their 
half-hearted sepoys against the insurgent villagers, and, when 

June 2. mutiny at last broke out, still continued with the 

Tune 3. aid of a body of Gurkhas, who had been sent to 
their assistance, to assert their supremacy.! 

Meanwhile the Lieutenant-Governor had hardly begun to 
congratulate himself upon the relief which the 
disarming of the native regiments had given to 
Agra before ominous news reached him from Rohilkhand. At 
Shahjahanpur the sepoys, after remaining com- 
paratively quiet for a fortnight after the news 
from Meerut had reached them, rose on the 31st of May. Some 
of the English were slaughtered. Others, escaping through the 


1 Robertson ; Gazetteer of the N.W.P., vol. iii. pp. 624-6. 
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disunion of the mutineers, fled to Pawdyan, and besought the 
Raja of that place to shelter them. He received them for the 
night, but, fearing that he would be unable to protect them, sent 
them away in the morning. Baffled and weary, but still clinging 
to the hope of life, the fugitives went on their way, and, after 
tramping for ten miles with naked feet, reached 
Mohamdi in Oudh. ‘There they found another 
party of Europeans. Three days afterwards the 
whole body set out for Aurangabad, trusting to the solemn oaths 
of the native troops belonging to the station which they had 
just left, that they would not injure them. In 
mingled hope and fear they pressed on till they 
were close to their goal. Looking round, they saw the troops 
following close behind. Still they pushed on, fearing treachery, 
but not giving up hope till, when they were within half a mile 
of Aurangabad, their pursuers rushed forward and began to fire. 
The fugitives, four of whom were little children, collected under 
a tree, and the ladies, descending from a buggy in which they 
were travelling, calmly joined in prayer. That last service was 
soon over ; for the murderers fell upon them, and in ten minutes all 
but two were lying dead, stripped of everything that they had on.} 

It was at Bareilly, however, that the progress of affairs was 
most anxiously awaited; for this town was not 
only the capital of Rohilkhand, but also the seat 
of the Commissioner and the headquarters of three native 
regiments. Long before the outbreak at Meerut, the story of 
the lascar of Dum-Dum had found its way thither and caused 
excitement among the sepoys: but, even as late as the close of 
the third week in May, the Brigadier wrote to Colvin, expressing 
his belief in their loyalty. His second in command, Colonel 
Colin Troup, shared his confidence. Till the 29th all went well. 
On the morning of that day Troup heard that the two infantry 
regiments were going to rise within afew hours. The remaining 
regiment, the 8th Irregular Cavalry, was accordingly ordered to 
get under arms. The men obeyed the order with the utmost 
apparent zeal; but no mutiny took place after all. That very 
evening, however, Troup heard that even in the ranks of the 
Irregulars there were traitors. But their commandant, Captain 
Mackenzie, would not listen to a word in their disparagement. 
He had done his duty towards them for years with heart and 


1 Gubbins, pp. 123-5 ; Annals of the Indian Rebellion, pp. 359-60. 
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soul: he was justly proud of their noble appearance and their 
proved efficiency ; and he could appeal to the readiness with which 
they had volunteered to go on service to Pegu in 1852, and to 
their splendid conduct during the campaign, as an irrefragable 
proof of their loyalty. His confidence was soon to be tested. 
On the morning of the 31st of May he was informed by one of 
his native officers that the infantry regiments were going to rise 
at once. Only half believing the report, he nevertheless resolved 
to be on his guard. He and his officers had hardly put on their 
uniforms, when the brigade-major came rushing up to tell them 
that the mutiny had already begun. The words were only just 
spoken when the roar of artillery and the reports of musketry 
were heard confirming their truth. Mackenzie instantly rode 
down to the lines to turn out his men. The right wing obeyed 
at once; but Mackenzie, noticing that the troopers of the left 
wing were less prompt, went among them in person, and was 
busy forming them up, when suddenly he saw the right wing 
moving off. Galloping after them, he asked what the movement 
meant. A native officer replied that Colonel Troup had ordered 
it. The answer was quite true. The Brigadier had been slain ; 
and Troup, as the senior officer, had resolved to retreat. He 
knew that there were traitors among the Irregulars; but it 
was not improbable that the rest might have obeyed Mac- 
kenzie, if Troup had not interfered. As it was, when 
Mackenzie asked leave to take the men back, and attempt 
the recovery of the guns, Troup replied, “It is no use; 
but do as you like.” Before Mackenzie had finished talk- 
ing, the senior native officer had ridden off the ground 
with the left wing. Perceiving their absence, but not at 
first understanding its cause, Mackenzie told the right wing 
that he was going to take them to recover the guns. Riding at 
their head to the parade ground, he there found the left wing 
drawn up side by side with the mutinous infantry ; rode up to 
them alone to try to win them back; and was apparently just 
going to succeed when some of the infantry, who had been 
looking on intently at the struggle of inclinations, as a last 
resource, summoned the trocpers in the name of their religion 
to join them. The appeal was as magical in its effect as that 
of the Brahmin sepoy at Aligarh. The left wing yielded 
to the temptation: the right wing followed their example; 
and Mackenzie, seeing that the day was lost, rode off with 
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twenty-three faithful troopers, and, overtaking Troup, who had 
retreated with a few of the surviving Europeans, escaped with 
him to Naini Tal. 

In Bareilly a pensioner of the British Government, named 
Khan Bahadur Khan, was proclaimed Viceroy, and 
began his reign by ordering all the English upon {than Bahadur 
whom he could lay his hands to be executed. But 
he could not kill their dauntless spirit. One of them, dragged 
into his presence before he was taken to execution, proudly 
defied him to do his worst, and warned him that the worst he 
could do would not be able to hinder the British from over- 
throwing his usurped dominion.! 

The loss of Bareilly soon made itself felt. On the very next 
day the sepoys at Budaun mutinied; and William 
Edwards, the magistrate, who, without a single 
white man to bear him company, had held his 
ground so long as it had been possible to maintain even a show 
of authority over the disaffected population which surrounded 
him, was forced to fly for his life. At Moradabad indeed, the 
bulk of the Native Infantry regiment, influenced by ees 
the master-spirit of the judge, Cracroft Wilson, A 
whose strength of character was reluctantly acknowledged by 
the worst enemies of British rule, not only remained quiet during 
the fortnight that succeeded the outbreak at Meerut, but, on 
three distinct occasions, showed the most loyal zeal 
in checking the attacks of mutineers from other 
stations. Before long, however, they too succumbed to the 
contagion of rebellion in the surrounding country and the 
irresistible influence of the news that the regiments at Bareilly 
had risen. On the 3rd of June they rose; and the English 
officials, after looking helplessly on at the plunder of the 
Government property, reluctantly withdrew from the station 
which they had so hopefully and so valiantly defended.” 

With the loss of Moradabad, the downfall of British rule in 
Rohilkhand was complete. Anarchy took its place; poninana 
for the rule of Khan Bahddur Khan was never under Ma 
universally acknowledged. Villagers attacked ‘ 
sepoys whenever they had a chance of success. Hindus 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 559-60, 633-6 ; Annals of the Indian 
Rebellion, pp. 307-21 ; Malleson’s Indian Mutiny, vol. i. pp. 805-6, 312-17. 

2 Narrative of the Escape of W. Edwards from Budaon to Cawnpore, pp. 1-6; 
Narrative of the Mutiny at Moradabad. 
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were robbed and murdered by Mahomedans. The Viceroy him- 
self, though he could not keep the peace, was strong enough to 
repress the Hindu barons who disputed his power, and punished 
their disobedience with merciless cruelty. Even in a proclama- 
tion which he issued immediately after his usurpation, to gain 
over the Hindus to his cause, he could not help betraying the 
innate Mahomedan spirit of persecution, by threatening to 
slaughter the kine of all who would not join him in exterminating 
the Christians. Such a rule could not but be execrated by all 
who were unable to protect themselves. For plunder, confisca- 
tion, mutilation, and murder were everywhere rife: everywhere 
the strong preyed upon the weak; and all who cared for peace 
and security sighed for the restoration of the British power. 

The district of Farukhabad still remains to be considered. 
Though belonging to the Agra Division, it was 
peopled by a race closely akin to the fierce Pathans 
of Rohilkhand. The Mahomedans were numerically a small 
minority ; but in no district of the North-Western Provinces 
were they more turbulent or more antagonistic to law and order 
as such. Many of them were of good family, and, mindful of 
the past glories of their ancestors, too proud to work and too poor 
not to welcome any opportunity of acquiring riches. Though, 
however, before the end of May the district was surging in 
rebellion, the 10th Native Infantry at the capital, Fatehgarh, 
without being wholly obedient, remained quiet longer than any 
other corps in the Division. On the 16th of June, indeed, they 
informed their commanding officer, Colonel Smith, that they had 
been called upon by the 41st, who had lately risen at Sitapur in 
Oudh, to murder their officers, and promised to fight for the 
Company, which had so long cared for them, against the 
mutineers. Yet, only two days later, they told the 
Colonel that they would obey him no longer, and 
warned him to retire within the fort. 

He lost no time in following their advice. A fortnight before, 

. he had sent off about a hundred and seventy of his 

Taghgan, non-combatants to Cawnpore, to be out of the reach 

of danger. Forty of these, however, had since 

returned, and now with some thirty others who were unable to 
bear arms, and only thirty-three fighting men, took refuge in the 
asylum pointed out by the sepoys. They had so little ammuni- 
tion that they were obliged to collect screws, nuts, and bolts for 


Farukhabad. 
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grape. Still the sepoys showed no signs of advancing to the 
attack. They had acknowledged the Nawab of Farukhabad as 
their ruler, but had refused to give him the Government treasure, 
which had fallen into their hands; and, when the 41st, who had 
arrived from Sitapur, demanded a share in the plunder, they too 
met with a rebuff. Violent dissensions then broke out between 
the two regiments. Most of the 10th escaped with their ill- 
gotten gains across the Ganges into Oudh, and dispersed to their 
homes. The rest were attacked by the 41st. After many had 
fallen on both sides, the survivors agreed to join in an attack on 
the fort. It was not, however, till the morning of the 27th of 
June, that they opened fire. For several days their 
efforts were of no avail; for, as they were weaker 
than the garrison in artillery, they contented themselves with 
discharging their muskets from behind trees and bushes, and 
ever and anon bringing up ladders, which, in the face of the un- 
erring fire directed against them, they were never able to plant 
against the walls. On the fifth day, however, finding all their 
efforts at escalade useless, they occupied a number of houses 
surrounding the fort, and from their roofs poured a deadly fire 
into its interior. Still the garrison, though they now began to 
lose men fast, continued night and day to maintain a noble 
defence. The women prayed without ceasing for their defenders. 
Prominent among the men was the chaplain, Fisher, whose frank 
and manly nature endeared him to all, and who, like Walker of 
Londonderry, only relaxed his efforts to solace and encourage 
his people with the words of Christ, that he might join with 
them in repelling the enemy. Yet even the unsurpassed courage 
of the garrison could only protract the unequal struggle. The 
enemy succeeded in exploding a mine under the fort; and, 
though they were twice hurled back from the breach which it 
had opened in the walls, they persevered and began to sink 
another shaft. Then Colonel Smith, seeing no hope of succour, 
and reflecting that his ammunition was fast failing, that many 
of his best men had fallen, and that the survivors were worn out by 
the sleepless labour of the defence, resolved to attempt an escape. 

Three boats lay moored beneath the walls of the fort. Into 
these the garrison descended on the night of the 3rd 
of July. By two o'clock all were in their places ; 
and the boats, commanded respectively by Colonel Smith, Colonel 
Goldie, and Major Robertson, began to drop down the river. 


June 27 or 28? 


July 4, 2 am. 
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But there was already light enough for the sepoys to see that 
their prey was escaping ; and, with fierce yells, they started in 
pursuit. The current, however, carried the fugitives so swiftly 
away that their pursuers, stumbling along the uneven bank, 
could not gain upon them: but presently Goldie’s boat ran 
aground ; and, while its occupants were being transferred to one 
of the others, the sepoys came hurrying up and opened fire. 
Meanwhile the two remaining boats had been again set in 
motion, and drifted on, pursued but still untouched, as far as 
the village of Singer4mpur. There Robertson’s boat also 
grounded ; and the villagers, taking advantage of the accident, 
swarmed down to join in the attack. Then Major Munro, 
Captain Vibart, and Lieutenants Hckford, Henderson, and 
Sweetenham sprang ashore, charged up the bank and drove the 
mob away. Returning to the river, they found that every 
effort to push off Robertson’s boat had failed, while the other 
had drifted far down the stream. The poor people who were 
left behind were still wondering what was to become of them, 
when they saw two boats coming down the stream, full of 
sepoys who, as soon as they had got within range, poured a 
dreadful fire into their midst. Then Robertson besought the 
ladies to leap into the river with their children, rather than fall 
into the hands of their inhuman enemies. Most of them did 
so; and now their last agony began. Some were shot down by 
the sepoys or the swarms of rebel villagers. Others were taken 
prisoners, brought back to the Nawab, and blown away from his 
guns. Others were carried away by the swift river. Robertson 
saw his wife torn from his grasp, and drowned, and only escaped 
himself to die two months afterwards of the wounds which he 
had received. The gallant Fisher too saw his wife and child 
drowned in his arms. He and one other survivor, named Jones, 
alone succeeded in reaching Smith’s boat. Jones, who had been 
cruelly wounded, remained with some friendly villagers who 
offered him food and shelter. The remainder found their last 
resting-place in the city of Cawnpore.! 

Meanwhile the Nawab had persuaded most of the native 
officials to take service under him, and had murdered every 
Christian upon whom he could lay his hands. 


1 Times, Noy. 3, 1857, p. 7, cols. land 2; W. Edwards’s Personal Adventures 
during the Indian Rebellion, pp. 134-5 ; Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, 
p. 286. 
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The mutiny at Fatehgarh sounded the knell of British rule 
in the Dodab, the country between the Ganges and 
the Jumna. The history of the Mutiny in that themutinies 
country and in Rohilkhand is specially interesting, #24 dstu:>- 
not only because it describes some of the most North-Western 
tragic scenes of that sad time, but also because it 3 
furnishes the most complete and important body of evidence for 
determining the nature of the purely military and the various 
other factors of the rising. The hesitating demeanour of many 
of the mutineers, notably of the Irregulars at Bareilly, in the 
very midst of the crisis, the practical loyalty of others up to 
the very day of mutiny, a loyalty which cannot be satisfactorily 
accounted for on the theory of accomplished dissimulation, the 
fact that few detachments mutinied until the news that neigh- 
bouring detachments had committed themselves, or the infection 
of civil rebellion overcame their fidelity, and that sometimes a 
mere accident, like the exclamation of the fanatical sepoy at 
Aligarh, occasioned the outbreak, prove that, however skilful 
and elaborate may have been the attempts of the ringleaders to 
secure concerted action among their dupes, there was nothing 
like perfect organisation among the various sections of the 
mutineers even up to the time of mutiny, that is, even up to 
the completion of the first step only towards the attainment 
of their objects. It is more than likely that, if we take into 
account as well the natural tendency of men thrown together in 
large masses to fling off the restraints of law and order when 
once the example of successful contempt of authority has been 
set, the theory advanced by an intelligent Brahmin sepoy, in 
conversation with that able officer, Julius Medley of the Bengal 
Engineers, is the true one :—“ Sir, there is one knave, and nine 
fools ; the knave compromises the others, and then tells them it 
is too late to draw back.” } 

From the point of view of the historian, however, it is more 
important to learn how the civil population felt and acted 
during the Mutiny than to analyse the phenomena of the 
Mutiny itself. It is hard for a reader unacquainted with the 
characteristics of Indian society to picture to himself the head- 
long violence with which the floods of anarchy swept over the 
North-Western Provinces when once mutiny had let them loose. 
Neither the Hindus nor the Mahomedans generally regarded 


1 See also General M‘Leod Innes’s Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, pp. 22-3, 48. 
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the English with any particular dislike: they acknowledged, 
notwithstanding all their grievances, the comparative justice and 
efficacy and the absolute benevolence of English rule: but they 
were too ignorant to perceive that it was their interest to support 
it; they knew nothing of the reserve force that was available to 
rescue it in case of danger; and therefore, when the defection of 
the sepoy army seemed to threaten it with destruction, they 
naturally relapsed into the turbulent habits of their ancestors, 
and prepared to make their profit out of the new order of 
things. Bands of mutineers and hordes of escaped convicts 
roamed over the country, and incited the villagers to turn upon 
the Feringhees. Rajas emerged from their seclusion, gathered 
their retainers around them, and proclaimed their resolve to 
establish their authority, as vassals of the King of Delhi. Mobs 
of Mahomedan fanatics unfurled their green flags, and shouted 
for the revival of the supremacy of Islam. Rajputs and Jats 
renewed old feuds, and fought with one another to the death. 
Swarms of Gujars, starting up on every side, and girding on their 
swords and bucklers, and shouldering their matchlocks, robbed the 
mail-carts, plundered peaceful villages, and murdered the villagers. 
Mobs of budmashes set fire to tahsils; and drove out the 
tahsildars.1 The native police, who had generally been recruited 
from the dangerous classes, and whom interest, not loyalty, had 
hitherto kept on the side of authority, felt that there was 
nothing to be gained by endeavouring to prop up a doomed 
government, and threw in their lot with the evil-doers. Dis- 
possessed landowners, clutching at the opportunity for which 
they had long waited, gathered their old tenants together, 
hunted out the purse-proud upstarts who had bought up their 
estates, and triumphantly re-established themselves in their 
ancestral homes. Insolvent debtors mobbed and slaughtered 
without pity the effeminate baniyas, whose extortion they 
would have punished long before, but for their dread of the 
strong arm of the law. Even the Hindu villagers, who, with 
the exception of those with whom robbery was a hereditary 
calling, remained quietly in their homes, were not sorry to hear 
of the overthrow of a Government which they regarded merely 
as an irresistible engine for the collection of taxes. Suttee 
and other barbarous customs which benevolent rulers had 
abolished, were re-established. The mass of the people enjoyed 


1 Tahsildér—the head native revenue officer of a pargana or “ hundred.” 
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the excitement and the freedom of the time; and the English 
officials sadly confessed that their rule, notwithstanding all the 
good that it had effected, had taken no hold of popular 
sentiment. In Rohilkhand indeed and in Sahdranpur they 
reported that the bulk of the Mahomedans displayed an animosity 
against the British Government, which would have been more 
formidable if they had not been distracted by racial and religious 
feuds. How disastrous was the collapse of authority will 
be understood from the fact that public works, except those 
undertaken for military purposes, absolutely ceased; that 
surveys had to be suspended; that civil justice could only be 
administered in a few isolated and favoured spots; that educa- 
tion was either stopped, or frequently interrupted; and that in 
fact, with the exception of the administration of criminal justice 
and a partial collection of the revenue, the organism of Govern- 
ment was paralysed. 

On the other hand, many of those who committed themselves 
to the cause of rebellion, were actuated not by inclination, but 
by fear. Most of the talukdars were shrewd enough to per- 
ceive that it would not answer their purpose to join the rebels ; 
and though of the whole body of influential landowners some 
unquestionably took an active part against us, a considerable 
number were passively loyal, and some few manfully threw 
themselves into the breach, and exerted their influence to stem 
the rush of insurrection. More than one moulvi had the courage 
to proclaim that rebellion was a sin; and if some Mahomedan 
notables staked their all upon the success of revolt, others did 
their utmost to support the Power which protected all creeds. 
A fair proportion of native officials stood gallantly at their 
posts, some of them even giving their lives for the alien 
Government which paid them. Those natives who had 
been taught English were generally, and those who had 
been converted to Christianity invariably loyal. Finally, 
with the exception of the hardened criminals, the professional 
robbers, and those who knew that the mercy of a long-suffering 
Government could never be extended to them, even the in- 
surgents themselves learned at last by bitter experience that 
the evils of anarchy outweighed its advantages, and hailed the 
British officers who came to re-establish authority, as deliverers.+ 


1 Major Williams’s Narrative of Events connected with the Outbreak in 1857, 
pp. 6-9, 14; Robertson, pp. 31, 48, 108, 189; Dunlop’s Service and Adventure 
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While day after day heart-breaking tales of mutiny and 
massacre were reaching the ears of the Lieutenant- 

cone? Governor, he was anxiously asking himself what 
Dinkar Rio, course the native allies of the British would 
apa Macpher- Dursue. Was it certain that Sindhia’s troops 
would not follow the example of the Bengal 

army? Was it even certain that Sindhia would not himself stir 
them up to follow it? Had the Paramount Power done any- 
thing to attach him to its rule; or had it treated him with the 
insolence of a foreign conqueror? At the time when Ellen- 
borough had been obliged to interfere in the affairs of Gwalior, 
Sindhia had been too young to take his part in governing ; but 
in 1852 the British Government declared his minority at an 
end, and appointed as his Diwan, or Prime Minister, a young 
pundit named Dinkar Rao, who was afterwards pronounced by 
the Political Agent to be the ablest and best of the natives of 
India. The Diwdn indeed soon proved himself worthy of this 
high praise. Within a few years he raised the people, by a 
series of great reforms, from the abject poverty to which a 
corrupt system of farming the taxes had reduced them, to a 
prosperity not inferior to that of the most flourishing districts 
under British rule. For a time, however, his tenure of power 
was uncertain. The young Maharaja was surrounded by a 
group of unprincipled courtiers, who hated Dinkar Rao for 
having deprived them of the corrupt sources of wealth which 
had lain open to them under the old system of revenue. Yield- 
ing to their insidious whispers, Sindhia dismissed his faithful 
minister, snatched up the reins of government with his weak 
and untrained hands, and within two years undid all the good 
that had been done, and threw all the affairs of State into the 
utmost confusion. At last, however, it dawned upon him that 
he had made a mistake; and, of his own accord, he restored 
Dinkar Rao to office. Meanwhile a new Political Agent, Major 


with the Khakee Ressalah, pp. 69, 71 ; Raikes, pp. 93, 139, 157-60, 162-3, 175, 
note ; Report on the Administration of Public Affairs in the N.W.P. for 1857- 
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305, par. 11, 509; H. G. Keene’s Fifty-seven, pp. 41, 50, 86, 88, 115; Thorn- 
hill, pp. 87, 114-5, 323-4 ; Hunter’s Zmperial Gazetteer, passim ; F. C. Maude 
and J. W. Sherer’s Memories of the Mutiny, vol. i. pp. 160-61, 194; E. A. 
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Charters Macpherson, had come to his court. Macpherson was 
one of the noblest of those many noble officers who have led 
lives of hardship and danger, and courted premature death, in 
the cause of Indian civilisation, knowing all the while that their 
countrymen at home felt no interest in their doings or their 
sufferings. He had laboured for years in a pestilential climate 
to persuade the hill-men of the Khond country to abandon the 
hideous rite of human sacrifice, and had at last succeeded. And 
now he entered upon his new duties in the same devoted spirit. 
Deeply sympathising with the natives of India, tolerant of, but 
never acquiescing in their sins, he was just the man to watch 
over the uncertain efforts of a native government to work out 
a sound administrative system for itself. He wisely resolved 
not to interfere obtrusively, but, while ever holding himself 
ready with suggestion and advice, to encourage Sindhia and the 
Minister to regard themselves as the responsible rulers. With 
Dinkar Rao his task was easy. The Englishman and the 
Maratha soon learned to know each other’s worth; and there 
grew up between them the familiar intercourse that may subsist 
between able and high-minded men, however diverse their 
national characteristics may be. But, while the Agent could 
regard the Diwan as a friend, towards the Maharaja he felt 
himself in the position of an anxious father; for he soon dis- 
cerned that the young prince, though intelligent’ and well- 
intentioned, was unstable and impulsive. Gradually, however, 
Macpherson’s tact and firmness prevailed over the influence of 
the courtiers ; and, by the time that the Mutiny broke out, he 
had established his ascendency. It chanced, moreover, that, a 
few weeks before, Sindhia had paid a visit to Calcutta; and, 
while he was strongly impressed by the evidences of British 
power which he saw there, he was gratified by Canning’s 
assurance that the British Government would always continue 
to respect the independence of his dynasty.} 

When, therefore, the storm broke, Sindhia, though he could 
discern the signs of the times well enough to foretell that the 
hold of the British upon India would be strained to the utmost, 
never doubted that they would eventually triumph, never 
hesitated to declare that his loyalty to them was unshaken. 
Macpherson saw that it would be his task to keep him steady to 


1 §. C. Macpherson’s Memorials of Service in India, pp. 299, 301, 304, 307, 
311. 
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this resolve, and prevent the courtiers from working on his 
well-known love of military display by reminding him of the 
martial glories of his ancestors and tempting him to assert his 
family right to the championship of the Maratha people against 
the British intruders. There was, indeed, cause to fear that 
Sindhia might listen to their suggestions. For almost the entire 
mass of his subjects were convinced that the knell of British 
supremacy had sounded. Presently, however, it became clear that 
the Agent’s influence was gaining the day ; for, while promptly re- 
sponding to Colvin’s request for the aid of the detachments from 
the Contingent, Sindhia also sent the flower of his own army, 
his cherished body-guard, to protect Colvin’s person. But that 
which most strongly impressed his people with the belief that he 
had resolved to side with the Paramount Power was his evident 
determination to be guided by the counsels of his Minister, 
whom all knew to be a resolute opponent of the rebellion.! 
Unfortunately, however, not everyone at Gwalior who wished 
as well to the British cause as the Minister saw 
Bigders, So clearly how to serve it. Among the first 
Gwalior and questions which had to be decided was how to 
provide for the safety of the women and children. 
They were then living in cantonments at the mercy of the 
Contingent, of whose determination to mutiny Sindhia, Dinkar 
Rao, and Macpherson were alike convinced. Sindhia earnestly 
begged that they should be removed to the protection of the 
Residency ; and, on the 28th of May, Brigadier Ramsay, the 
Commander of the Contingent, hearing that the troops in canton- 
ments intended to rise that night, actually did remove them. 
In the course of the night they were transferred from the 
Residency to Sindhia’s palace. The Brigadier was annoyed on 
hearing of this;* and listening to the remonstrances of his 

! Macpherson’s Memorials of Service in India, pp. 810-12. 

2 Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, 20 to 29 July 1857, pp. 208, 
211, Major Meade thought that it was unwise to send the ladies and children to 
Sindhia’s palace, because the palace was in the heart of the native town. But, as 
the Brigadier had refused to do the right thing and send them to Agra, the 
question is whether it would have been wiser to keep them in the cantonments 
or to entrust them to Sindhia’s protection. Now it was certain, though the 
Brigadier, like other confiding officers, did not think so, that the troops in 
cantonments would mutiny : so long as Sindhia remained loyal, the ladies would 
be safe with him ; and Macpherson had, as the event proved, good reason to 
feel absolutely confident that Sindhia would be staunch. Moreover, eight Eng- 


lish women, who, after the outbreak, went through the town to the palace, were 
not molested. See Mrs. Coopland’s A Lady’s Escape from Gwalior, p. 130. 
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native officers, who declared the original removal to be an insult 
to them and their men, and paying no heed to the warnings of 
those wiser than himself, ordered their return. He was thus, 
though he knew it not, signing the death-warrant of many for 
whose lives he was responsible. 

Then began a period of intolerable suspense for these un- 
happy people. They might perceive, but they could not remedy 
the insane credulity which had subjected them to a mental 
agony worse than that of a condemned criminal, for fear of 
wounding the sensitive honour of intending murderers. One 
of them afterwards recorded this solemn recollection of the 
agony she had gone through :—‘‘the words, ‘O death in life, 
the days that are no more,’ kept recurring to my memory like 
a dirge.” At last they were allowed to hope that they might 
be sent to Agra. But the ray of comfort had hardly shone out 
before it was overclouded. The Lieutenant-Governor telegraphed 
that they must remain at Gwalior until mutiny 
should break out there.t On the 14th of June 
they heard the sickening details of a massacre at Jhansi. 
To many of them the news sounded like a prophecy. That 
night the prophecy was fulfilled. The nine o’clock gun had 
just been fired when a bugle sounded; and the 
sepoys poured out of their huts, and seized their 
muskets. The officers hurried down to the lines: 
but they could do nothing to restore order; and four of them 
were shot dead on the spot. Warned by the reports of musketry, 
the crackling of flames, the shrill blasts of bugles, and the 
shriller shrieks that dinned upon their ears, the inmates of 
every European dwelling fled. The chaplain, with his wife and 
another lady, hid themselves in a garden. Presently they heard 
loud shouts of brutal laughter: a number of bayonets, gleaming 
in the moonlight, thrust aside the bushes behind which they 
lay concealed ; and a mob of sepoys passed within arm’s length 
of them. They were still marvelling at their escape, when a 
faithful Mahomedan servant discovered them, and took them to 
a hut close by. There they lay cowering all night. Day had 
dawned brightly, and the birds were singing, when a number of 
sepoys rushed up, climbed on to the roof, and, tearing off the 
beams, fired down at them. Choosing rather to die in the open 
air, they rushed outside. Instantly the sepoys descended and 


1 See App. W. 
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surrounded them, and, when the ladies, with clasped hands, 
cried out for mercy, replied, “We will not kill the mem-sahibs, 
only the sahib.” Then the chaplain was hurried off: his 
wretched wife was dragged, with two other ladies, into another 
hut close by ; and in a few moments the sound of volley fol- 
lowing volley told her that all was over. But the Mahomedan 
who had rescued her from the first outburst of the sepoys’ fury 
watched over her, and escorted her to Agra, where, after endur- 
ing grievous hardships and cruel insults from the people of the 
country, she and the rest of the survivors found a refuge at last.t 
Among those survivors was Macpherson. He, however, had 
coaee not left Gwalior until he had achieved a political 
persuades triumph without which India could hardly have 
his troopsin.» been saved. Narrowly escaping an attack from a 
Berens stray party of Mahomedan fanatics, he had made 
his way to the Maharaja’s palace, and, before he 
left him, had persuaded him to use all his influence to detain 
the mutinous Contingent and his own army within the limits of 
Gwalior. It was a signal illustration of the irresistible influence 
which an English gentleman of strong and elevated character 
can establish over the mind of a native. For not only was it 
obviously for Sindhia’s immediate interest to rid himself of the 
rebellious soldiery ; but he might fairly think that he had long 
ago done enough to prove his loyalty, and was now free to follow 
his own inclination. Yet Macpherson was able to persuade him 
to undertake a task full of anxiety as well as of positive danger 
to himself, for the sole object of rendering harmless two powerful 
armies which must otherwise have gone to swell the numbers of 
the enemies of the British power. In other words, he so wrought 
upon Sindhia as to induce him to interpose his own person and 
power to parry a thrust aimed at the power which professed to 
protect him. Yet the man who performed this transcendent 
service for his country was suffered to die without receiving any 
reward beyond a few words of official commendation.? 

Hitherto, in the North-Western Provinces, the course of 
events had signally falsified the confident anticipa- 
tions as to the speedy termination of the revolt 
which Colvin had expressed to Canning in the middle of May. 
There was one territory, however, not included within those 


Rajputana. 


1A Lady's Escape from Gwalior, by R. M. (Mrs.) Coopland, pp. 107, 
131-44. 2 Macpherson, pp. 320-21, 
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provinces, but yet subject to his supervision, for the tranquillity 
of which he might reasonably have hoped. This was the country 
of Rajputdna, comprising a number of native states, six of which 
were supervised by British political officers! while all alike 
acknowledged the general control of an Agent appointed by the 
Governor-General. The flat, uncultivated, and desolate expanse 
of this vast region was here and there relieved by spots of 
romantic beauty ; and almost every hill was crowned by an old 
ruined castle, glorified by traditions of some gallant feat of arms 
performed against the Mahomedan invaders of a past age, who 
had never been able to reduce the high-spirited Rajputs to com- 
plete subjection.2 In 1857 the descendants of these patriots 
had for nearly forty years been under British protection, and 
were the better able to appreciate the blessings which it had 
conferred upon them, because they had not yet forgotten what 
their fathers had suffered at the hands of the Mussulman, the 
Maratha, and the Pindari. On the other hand, some of the 
Rajas were on such bad terms with their nobles, the thakurs, 
that they were not in a position to render efficient support to 
the Paramount Power in case of need. These very thakurs too 
hated and feared the Paramount Power because, in its character 
of guardian of the public peace, it had restrained them from 
bullying their Rajas; and it seemed certain that, if mutiny 
were to break out in the army which formed the chief strength 
of the Government, and compel it to relax the grip of its re- 
straining hand, their hatred would prove stronger than their fear.’ 

The Governor-General’s Agent was Colonel George St. Patrick 
Lawrence, a gallant, straight-forward, hard-headed 
cavalry officer, who, in the course of a most adventur- 
ous service of thirty-six years, during the latter part 
of which he filled a succession of responsible political offices, had 
given evidence of a strong good sense and a solid ability which 
had raised him, like his more gifted younger brothers, to the head- 
ship of a great province. He was living at the summer station 
of Mount Abu when the news of the outbreak at 
Meerut reached him. He took in the whole political 
situation, so far as it affected him, at a glance. He was respon- 
sible for the safety of a country more than a hundred and 
thirty thousand square miles in extent; and, though the rela- 


1 Pritchard, p. 6. FIle 1h SE, Oe 
3 Enclosures to Secret Letters from India. 
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tions of its inhabitants with the British had not been such as to 
predispose them to revolt, there was danger in the presence 
among them of five thousand sepoys, whose inevitable disloyalty 
there were no British soldiers to check.? 

Lawrence lost no time in proving to the native princes that 

he did not despair of the safety of the common- 
His pro, wealth. Four days after the news from Meerut 
reached him, he issued a proclamation, calling upon 
them to keep the peace within their respective 
territories, and to hold their troops in readiness to assist the 
British Government. His lieutenants ably seconded his efforts 
by inspiring the princes with the belief that it was their interest 
to support the power which protected them; and though the 
troops which they offered to furnish were as little to be trusted 
as the men of the Gwalior Contingent, the knowledge that they 
were themselves loyal had a reassuring influence upon the minds 
of their people.? 

Meanwhile Lawrence himself had another serious object in 
a view. In the heart of Rajputana was an important 
Lieutenant | Stronghold called Ajmere, belonging to the British. 
Aine" This town was to Rajputana what Delhi was to 

North-Western India. It possessed a well-stored 
arsenal and a full treasury: it was a venerated resort both for 
Mahomedan and for Hindu pilgrims; and within its walls was 
concentrated most of the wealth of the native merchants and 
bankers of Rajputana. Lawrence foresaw that, if it were to fall 
into rebel hands, it would become a rallying point for all the 
enemies of order throughout the country. Yet at that time its sole 
garrison consisted of two companies of native infantry. Fortun- 
ately, however, there was stationed at Bedwar, thirty-seven miles 
south-west of Ajmere, a regiment of Mairs, who, being hill-men 
and of low caste, had no sympathy with the sepoys. Colvin 
sent an order to Colonel Dixon, the Commissioner of Ajmere, to 
send for two companies of the Mairs, who were to displace the 
sepoys. This delicate operation was entrusted to Lieutenant 
Carnell, who, making a forced night-march from Bedwar, relieved 
the sepoys before they had time to mature any plans of resistance 


May 23. 


1 Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer, vol. vii. p. 503; Lawrence’s Reminiscences 
of Forty-three Years in India, pp. 278-9. MS. notes sent to me by Sir A. 
Lyall, K.C.B. 


2 Lawrence, pp. 279, 302-3. 
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which they may have formed! Thus Ajmere was saved, and 
with it the whole of Rajputana. 

It was not, however, to be expected that there would be no 
isolated outbreaks. Within a few days after the 
reinforcement of Ajmere, the troops at Nusseerabad YUdnies at, 
and Neemuch, the two chief military stations under #4 Neemuch. 
British occupation, mutinied, and, setting their faces ¥2¥,78: 
towards Delhi, plundered villages, destroyed bunga- 
lows, and threw everything into confusion. The Parsees and 
shop-keepers of Neemuch fell into an agony of alarm. But the 
stations were almost immediately reoccupied by a mixed detach- 
ment of Europeans and Bombay sepoys, whom Lawrence had 
promptly summoned from Deesa. Moreover, the Raja of Jodh- 
pur placed at the disposal of Lawrence a body of troops, about 
two thousand of whom were sent in pursuit of the mutineers. 
Lawrence himself, on hearing of the mutiny at Nusseerabad, had 
moved from Abu to the more central position of Bedwar. He 
had noticed on his journey that the country was comparatively 
quiet ; and, on his arrival, he did much to strengthen the con- 
fidence of the people in the vitality of the British power by 
assuming the office left vacant by the recent death of the 
Commissioner, Colonel Dixon, and carrying on judicial business 
in open court as calmly as in a time of profound peace.” 

Thus, in a most critical period of the Mutiny, the Agent and 
his officers had, with utterly inadequate resources, upheld the 
authority of their Government, in spite of mutiny, over the vast 
territory of Rajputana. But, before the end of the month, the 
mutineers whose malice they had disappointed were on their 
way to threaten Agra, and throw in their lot with the rebels 
who were harassing its distracted ruler. 

Though the history of the Mutiny in the countries under 
Colvin’s direction is brightened by many individual shortcomings of 
instances of political courage and personal heroism, oon ie trices 
yet, on the whole, it is a dismal record of failure. t? 4° his duty. 


1 Lawrence, pp. 279-80; information from Major-General W. Carnell. 
Lawrence’s account of this episode is inaccurate. 

2 Ibid. pp. 281-3; Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, Aug. 1857, 
p- 1025, 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, pp. 591-2, 24 Dec. 1857, pp. 178, 343. It must not 
be supposed that the people were universally well affected. Captain Hardcastle, 
who accompanied the Jodhpur troops, wrote, “At every station (in Jeypore) 
through which we passed, the inhabitants cursed and abused us as English,”— 
Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, Aug. 1857, pp. 1082-3. 
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For this failure Colvin was in part responsible. It is true that, 
owing to the paucity of British troops and the evil effects of 
British legislation, his position was one of unexampled difficulty. 
It is also true that, owing to the selfishness and_faint- 
heartedness of Hewitt and of Wilson, the powerful force at 
Meerut did absolutely nothing to support him; and that his 
lieutenants did not all display the strong self-reliance which 
enabled Spankie and Dundas Robertson to maintain their hold 
upon a large and turbulent district. But, on the other hand, 
there were some high officials at that time who, though they 
were no better served than Colvin, yet, far from allowing them- 
selves to be disheartened by the failure of erring subordinates, 
only laboured the more earnestly to inspire them with their own 
high courage and vigorous resolve, and made up for their want 
of material resources by acting as though they possessed them. 
It is impossible indeed to affirm that the most resolute and clear- 
sighted of Indian statesmen could, if he had been placed in 
Colvin’s position, have preserved entire tranquillity over the 
North-Western Provinces: but it may confidently be affirmed 
that to Colvin’s feebleness and political blindness was due the 
unprecedented anarchy which actually prevailed. The truth 
was that from the outset his burden had been too heavy 
for him, and that, while he had grown weaker, it had grown 
heavier. Day after day messages poured in upon him, tell- 
ing how officers of high rank had been hunted out of their 
stations, and had fled into jungles, to save themselves from 
being murdered by men from whom they had been accustomed 
to receive the most servile obeisance; how ladies and little 
children had been put to a cruel death, or had escaped only to 
endure sufferings worse than death.t He could not conceal from 
himself that all over the country the fabric of his Government 
was falling to pieces; and he bitterly complained that the 
result of years of conscientious labour had been undone within 
a few weeks by the very people for whose benefit it had been 
undergone. But to a man of his kindly nature it was more 
bitter still to know that his countrymen were crying out for 
help, and that he could not help them. Yet, though he ac- 
knowledged that the misery which their sufferings caused him 
and the load of his responsibility were greater than he could 
bear, he continued resolutely to watch every detail of public 
1 See Robertson, pp. 181-2. 
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business. He would have served his country better by sparing 
himself this labour, and leaving room in his mind for larger 
views of state policy. While Agra itself was now almost the 
only stronghold not submerged by the flood of insurrection, he 
continued, with unfortunate credulity, to entrust a share 
in its defence to the native police. It was pointed out to 
him in vain that these pretended guards were in league 
with all the rebels in the district. Drummond believed in 
their fidelity ; and he had given himself up to Drummond’s 
guidance.! 

Towards the end of June, however, he heard a report which 
would have startled the most apathetic of rulers 
into vigorous action. It was said that the muti- ee en 
neers from Rajputéna, invited by the native police, (1m ih Aer 
were in full march upon Agra. The mutineers 
from Jhansi were in the neighbourhood of Etdwah, and 
might come to their aid. Hitherto Colvin had refused to 
listen to the most urgent entreaties for the removal of the 
women and children into the fort; although the fort had, for 
at least a fortnight, been ready for their reception,? and their 
removal would have released the adult males for the work of 
defence. Now, of course, he could refuse no longer. Yet even 
now he forbade anyone to take into the fort more than a few 
indispensable articles of personal use, thus exposing much valu- 
able property to the risk of being plundered and destroyed by 
the mutineers.* 

Meanwhile it was necessary to consider what measures ought 
to be taken to repel the expected onslaught. Be- 
sides the European troops, there were available for 72° Provisional 
defence a contingent furnished by the Rajput Raja 
of Kotah and a small force raised by a native official named 
Saifulla Khan. It was decided on the 2nd of July to post the 
Kotah Contingent for the protection of the cantonments, and 
to send out Saifulla Khan’s levies, as a corps of observation, 
to the western suburb of Shahganj. The day after these 


1 Thornhill, pp. 179-81, 188 ; Raikes, pp. 52-8, 56 ; Gazetteer of the N.W.P. 
vol. vii. p. 649. See App. C. 

2 As nearly ready, to speak with strict accuracy, as it was when they were 
actually admitted. The native Christians, it should be noted, were refused 
admission till the 4th of July. See Reade, pp. 47, 49, and Mineteenth Century, 
April 1897, p. 562. 

3 Raikes, pp. 52-4; Reade, p. 49. 
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arrangements had been made, Colvin’s health broke down 
so completely that he was obliged to make over the Govern- 
ment to a provisional council. The members were Brigadier 
Polwhele, the military chief, Reade and Major Macleod. 
Next day the council ordered a pontoon bridge over the 
Jumna, by which mutineers from the Doab might have entered 
the town, to be disconnected. On another question, how- 
ever, a difficulty arose. The loyalty of the Kotah Contingent 
was suspected. The mutineers from Rajputdna had halted 
at Fatehpur Sikri, about twenty miles from Agra. Polwhele had 
resolved, in the event of their approaching the station, to march 
out and oppose them. He agreed to allow the horse and foot 
of the Kotah Contingent to accompany the British force ; and 
with this object they were ordered to take up a position on the 
road leading to Fatehpur Sikri. Separated from their artillery, 
they fancied that the British intended to destroy them, and 
hastened to join the mutineers, who had moved nearer in. Thus 
reinforced, and encouraged by promises from the police, the 
mutineers advanced to a village called Sacheta, situated not more 
than five miles from the cantonments. Further they would not 
go; for they doubted whether there was much treasure to be 
got at Agra, and were not really inclined to risk an attack upon 
the British troops. The same night Saifulla Khan reported 
that his men were not to be trusted. He was therefore ordered 
to withdraw them out of harm’s way to the neighbouring village 
of Kerauli. Before sunrise on the following morn- 
ing Colonel Fraser and other senior officers called 
upon Polwhele, and begged him to bring matters to a crisis by 
marching out, and attacking the rebel army. Polwhele decidedly 
refused. His duty was simply to defend Agra. His cavalry 
were so few that even if he were to gain a victory, he would be 
unable to follow it up. He had less than a thousand men all 
told, many of whom were volunteers; and the European regi- 
ment, which numbered little more than six hundred, was 
composed of young soldiers, who had never seen a shot 
fired in anger. The mutineers outnumbered his force by 
five to one; and a large proportion of them were seasoned 
troops, who had fought at Sobrdon and at Mooltan. He 
believed that if they were left to their own devices, they 
would go on to Delhi without attacking Agra; and he was 
determined not to leave Agra at the mercy of the police, the 


July 5. 
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budmashes and the five thousand criminals who were lodged 
in the gaol. At seven o'clock a young ensign galloped into 
Agra in great excitement and announced that he had seen the 
mutineers moving into Shahganj. The report rapidly spread. 
Presently a score of officers, civil and military, went to Polwhele, 
and vehemently urged him to go out and fight. He took no 
steps to test the truth of the report. Two courses, it seemed, 
lay open to him. He might, in the spirit of his declared inten- 
tion, keep his troops ready to repel the mutineers, in case they 
should venture to brave the heavy guns of the fort; or he might 
march out and attack them, on the bare chance of success, and 
with the certainty that the convicts and budmashes would take 
advantage of his absence to rise. For a time he clung to his 
resolve ; and the more experienced of his officers tried hard to 
keep him firm: but the clamour of the forward party pre- 
vailed. He allowed his judgement to be overborne, and issued 
orders for an immediate advance. 

Early in the afternoon the little army quitted the parade- 
ground. Near Shahganj Polwhele halted and found that, after 
all, it was not occupied. The youthful ensign had deceived 
himself. What he saw was only an advanced piquet, which was 
now falling back, to warn the main body. As it seemed evident 
that the mutineers had, after all, no intention of attacking Agra, 
the Brigadier wished to return. But Captain D’Oyly, who com- 
manded his artillery, assured him that he could drive the 
mutineers from their position. The army again advanced. 
After a march of about half-a-mile it came in sight 
of the enemy, who were posted in and behind the Battle of 
village of Sacheta, their guns, which had been 
placed in front and on either flank, being protected by rising 
ground and clumps of trees. Presently their left battery 
opened fire. Polwhele, who had already formed up his line, 
ordered the infantry to lie down, and directed the artillery, which 
was divided into two half-batteries, placed, like that of the enemy, 
on either flank, to reply to the challenge. The officers fought 
their guns like heroes: but the mutineers, sheltered as they 
were by natural breastworks, were too strong for them. 
While the British infantry were suffering from the fire of rifle- 


1 March Phillipps’s report (Annals of the Indian Rebellion, pp. 761-2) ; 
Thornhill, pp. 177-90; Reade, pp. 19-20, 52; printed (but unpublished) 
papers by Col. de Kantzow. See App. D. 
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men perched in the trees and on the tops of houses, the enemy’s 
gunners were leisurely finding the range. A tumbril was blown 
up ; and one of the guns on the left was dismounted. ‘The officers, 
finding that their ammunition was running short, implored Pol- 
whele to order a general advance. There were the infantry, 
chafing under their enforced inaction, eager to be allowed to rise 
and hurl themselves upon the rebels. But Polwhele saw that the 
artillery had not yet done its work ; and he shrank from diminish- 
ing the scanty numbers of the defenders of Agra. The mutineers 
held a strong position; and if the infantry failed to dislodge 
them, his retreat might be cut off, and then Agra would be lost. 
He continued to bombard the village until a second tumbril ex- 
ploded. The brigade might now have fallen back upon Shahganj, 
and waited for fresh ammunition: but, as there was nothing 
to be gained by prolonging the battle, the wiser course would 
have been to retreat. Polwhele adopted neither alternative. 
Though his artillery ammunition was completely exhausted, 
though the enemy’s cavalry had actually charged the left half- 
battery, he sent his infantry, in two small columns, to the attack. 
It was too late,—or too soon. The infantry did indeed penetrate 
the front part of the village: but the enemy still swarmed 
beyond a lane which bisected it, and behind the wall of a planta- 
tion on its right; the British soldiers, after a fierce struggle, 
were seen streaming back; and Polwhele, perceiving that the 
contest was hopeless, reluctantly gave the order to retreat. The 
retreat was conducted with such coolness and skill that the 
enemy believed that he was only returning to procure fresh 
ammunition and renew the combat. Their infantry indeed, which 
had suffered heavily from the fire of his guns, did not attempt to 
pursue.! 

Meanwhile the women in the fort had been anxiously wait- 
io ate ing for the issue of the battle upon which they 
forced to believed their safety to depend. The distress of 
rptite into those whose husbands were in action was terrible. 

For three long hours they listened to the roar of 


1 Times, Sept. 2, 1857, p. 5, col. 6; Sept. 1, p. 8, col. 5 ; Colonel White’s 
Indian Reminiscences, pp. 117-21 ; Thornhill, pp. 191-4 ; account of Mr. March 
Phillipps, who fought in the volunteer cavalry (printed in Keene’s Handbook to 
Agra, 1874, pp. 57-9) ; printed papers by and personal information from Col. de 
Kantzow. See App. D. 

One company of the mutineers was armed with Enfield rifles; while the 
British had only muskets. 
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the contending artillery. At last some of them, unable to bear 
the strain of suspense any longer, hurried to the flag-staff on the 
Delhi gate, from which they knew that they would be able to 
discern the movements of the two armies. Then their suspense 
was terminated indeed, but by despair; for they could plainly 
see their countrymen retreating, hotly pursued by the enemy’s 
cavalry. Presently a mob of soldiers, covered with dust and 
dripping with blood, came rushing into the fort, clamouring for 
drink. Now that they knew the worst, the women forgot their 
own sorrows. Some of them went about ministering to the 
needs of the thirsty soldiers. Others watched over the bed- 
sides of the wounded and the dying. And among the objects of 
their tender devotion was one whose dying moments Florence 
Nightingale herself might have been proud to soothe,—Captain 
DOyly of the Artillery, whose last spoken words were, 
“Put a stone over my grave, and say that I died fighting my 
ans,” 

All this time the budmashes of Agra, joined by the convicts, 
who had escaped from prison, and by those of the police who had 
not dispersed, were burning the houses in cantonments, destroying 
the property which Colvin’s fatuity had left in their way, and 
murdering every Christian who still lingered in the city. Cluster- 
ing on a large plateau within the fort, the refugees were forced 
to listen to the hellish din, and looked on helplessly at the swift 
ruin that was overtaking their houses, from which the flames, 
leaping upward, shed their glow over the maze of streets, over 
the broad expanse of the river, and upon the snowy wonder of 
the Taj. No precaution was taken to repel an attack: there 
was no order and no head: loose horses were galloping about 
and fighting: wounded gun-bullocks were lying on the ground ; 
and drunken soldiers bivouacking in the rain. For two days 
after the first outburst in the town had subsided, disorder went 
on unchecked; for the English were too dispirited by their 
late disaster to march out and reassert their authority. On 
the 8th of July, however, Drummond, having heard from 
a friendly native that there was no serious opposition to 
be expected, sallied forth with a small escort, and paraded the 
streets. The rabble instantly dispersed. Thenceforward, 
although anarchy was rampant in the district, Agra itself was 
at peace. 


1 Coopland, pp. 181-2; Raikes, p. 62. 
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The fort, within which nearly six thousand human beings 
were now gathered together, looking forward to a 
captivity of indefinite duration, was a huge, massive 
erection of red sandstone, commanding the town and the river. 
Inside its walls were grouped a vast collection of edifices—plain 
Government buildings, lofty marble halls, graceful mosques, 
pavilions, towers, kiosks, and splendid palaces. Within these 
the captive people had now to find what accommodation they 
could. In the corridor running round the noble palace of Akbar 
ladies might have been seen busily trying to impart a look of 
comfort to the little improvised huts which had been assigned as 
their temporary homes. Among the fugitives were to be found 
representatives of many different races, creeds, and professions, 
—-soldiers, civilians, English ladies and their children, Eurasians, 
native servants, monks, nuns, and even rope-dancers and circus- 
riders belonging to a travelling French company. At first there 
was necessarily confusion among such a motley assemblage, 
huddled together in the narrowest quarters. Signs of defective 
preparation were everywhere manifest. Heaps of filth lay 
putrefying in the sun, and emitted sickening smells. But order 
was soon established by the exertions of those in command. 
Dirt and confusion gave way to cleanliness and arrangement. 
Every room, hut, shed, and cell was carefully numbered. Nor 
were regular official duties suspended. The chief power was 
practically in the hands of the military authorities, of whom 
Colonel Cotton was soon appointed the head. Under their 
vigorous rule measures were promptly taken for the victual- 
ling of the garrison and the strengthening of the fort; and all 
gradually resigned themselves to make the best of their new . 
life.} 

In that life there was more of dull monotony than of tragic 
interest. The civil and military officers indeed were occupied 
from morning till night with their respective duties; and many 
of the ladies forgot the weariness of captivity in ministering to 
the wounded, or teaching the young; but some of the inmates 
found the time hang heavy upon their hands. No one indeed 
was exposed to any risk of starvation: no one was obliged to 
crouch within doors for fear of being struck down by shot or 


Life in the fort. 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, p. 190; Thornhill, pp. 193-4, 
198, 207; C. C. Seymour's How I won the Mutiny Medal, p. 99; Coopland, 
p- 183 ; Encloswres to Secret Letters from India, 24 Sept. 1857, p. 680. 
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shell ; there were no worse hardships to be endured than those 
which were inseparable from the conditions of over-crowding 
and want of ventilation. But, as time passed, and the hoped- 
for news of the fall of Delhi never came, the inmates of the fort 
became seriously anxious for their own safety. Indeed, though 
there were many true heroes among them, they were afterwards 
taunted by some of their countrymen with having displayed a 
very unheroic spirit. It is true that they more than once had 
good reason to believe that they were in imminent danger of 
being attacked by overwhelming numbers: but still there was 
something ludicrous in the idea of some hundreds of able-bodied 
men subjecting themselves to all the inconveniences and suffer- 
ing all the terrors of a besieged garrison, while they were never 
really besieged at all. It seems at last to have dawned upon 
them that it was discreditable to remain shut up in a fort instead 
of boldly marching out, and trying to re-establish their authority 
in the surrounding country ; for, towards the end of August, a 
small force was actually despatched to Aligarh, defeated there a 
band of rebels whose chief had set up a government of his own, 
and thus did something to weaken the general belief that British 
authority had collapsed.t 

That the garrison were in fact spared the miseries of a siege 
was due to the exertions of Macpherson, who, Scene 
during the whole period of his captivity, corre- of Macpherson 
sponded unceasingly with Sindhia and Dinkar Rao.?  heeniiel 
If he had not thus inspired them with his counsel, and cheered 
them by his support, they could never have succeeded, as they 
did, in carrying out his instructions. Though the reverses which 
the English everywhere suffered in July and August seemed to 
warn Sindhia to desert a hopeless cause while there was yet 
time, his confidence in Macpherson was such that he submitted 
for four months to the insults, and resisted the entreaties of his 
troops, and, in turns, defying, flattering, deceiving, and sowing 
dissensions among them, baffled their evil purposes, and kept 
them inactive at Gwalior, at the very crisis at which their help 
might have turned the scale in favour of the rebels. With all 
his loyal intentions, he would never have been able to do this if 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xliv., Part 8, pp. 157-9; Coopland, pp. 159, 162-6, 
170-5, 184-213. 

2 Colonel de Kantzow thinks that it was also due to the fact that in July, 
after the battle of Sacheta, the Chambal was in full flood. 
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it had not been for the marvellous influence which, even from a 
distance, Macpherson exercised over him.+ 
In other districts besides Aligarh the civil officers were trying 
manfully to re-establish their authority. It was of 
Dae of course impossible for them to achieve anything like 
complete success while the natives could point to 
the glaring failure of the English to reconquer Delhi. Still, 
something wasdone. The credit of striking the first effective 
blow for the restoration of British prestige and of orderly rule 
belonged to the magistrate and collector of Meerut, Robert 
Dunlop. This officer was enjoying a well-earned holiday in the 
Himalayas, when he heard of the massacres at 
Meerut and Delhi. Instantly he rode down to 
Simla, and thence drove on to Delhi. Thence again, in obedience 
to the orders of his Commissioner, Hervey Greathed, he rode to 
Meerut. The authorities at that station were, as has been 
pointed out already, absolutely helpless. Since the outbreak 
not a rupee of revenue had been collected. Dunlop, however, 
soon showed what one resolute and clear-headed man could do 
to repair and start again the machinery of Government. He 
appealed to all loyal men to enlist as mounted volunteers for the 
restoration of order in the districts. Unemployed officers, high 
civilians, merchants, clerks, and Sikhs eagerly gave in their 
names: Major Williams, the superintendent of police, was 
appointed commandant ; and so zealously did the adjutant pro- 
ceed with the work of drilling, mounting, and arming the volun- 
teers, that in three days one troop was ready for service. From 
the dust-coloured uniform which it adopted, the corps received 
the name of Khaki Risdla. All the men who composed it could 
ride: many of them were good shots and practised swordsmen ; 
and the Europeans at least were aflame with a fierce indignation 
against the ruffians who had outraged and massacred their kins- 
folk, that would more than make up for the paucity of their 
numbers. On the first expedition which the corps undertook, 
accompanied by two guns and a few dragoons, it burned three 
villages, which had been occupied by Gujars, killed several of 
these rebels, and took forty prisoners, of whom thirty-four were 
promptly hanged. The very next day the collection of the 


May 31. 


1 Macpherson, pp. 320-3; Sindhia’s chief thakurs and zamindars were 
wrought upon by Dinkar Rao to support him.—Enclosures to Secret Letters from 
India, 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, p. 774. 
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revenue began. But Dunlop and his comrades did not on that 
account relax their exertions. Supported, as occasion required, 
by any guns they could procure, and a few policemen, native 
Christians, armed musicians, dragoons, and riflemen, they swept 
over the districts ; encouraged the friendly portion of the popula- 
tion; rescued terror-stricken baniyas; burned 
numerous villages ; destroyed hundreds of Gujars ; 
slew two formidable chiefs, who, not content with plundering, 
had actually raised the standard of insurrection ; and by these 
measures taught the astonished natives that there was still some 
vitality left in the British Government.! 

All this time the Lieutenant-Governor had to live in the 
bitter consciousness that he could achieve nothing 
worthy of the high place which he filled. Besides etn ot 
all his other trials, he was called upon to endure 
cold looks, and to read savagely insulting letters from many 
who ought to have supported him.? Gradually his health be- 
came more and more feeble: but, though the doctors told him 
that his life would be sacrificed if he did not rest, he continued to 
serve his country to the best of his ability. On the 9th of Sep- 
tember he died. Only a few days before, conscious that his days 
were numbered, he had quoted to his secretary the pathetic words, 


July—Sept. 


“Nec mihi jam patriam antiquam spes ulla videndi.” 3 


He was not one of the world’s heroes. Yet the most brilliant 
achievements recorded in the history of the Indian Mutiny do 
not awaken a truer interest than the heroic failure of this man, 
who continued, faithful to the end, to face a responsibility which, 
as he knew all along, was too great for him. And, so long as 
England continues to honour a man who tries to do his duty, 
there will be some who will cherish the remembrance of his dying 
words :—“TI have not shrunk from bearing the burden which 
God has called upon me to sustain; I have striven to have 
always a conscience void of offence towards God and man.” * 

1 Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, 24 Sept. 1857, p. 435; Major 
Williams’s Varrative, pp. 11-12, 14; Dunlop. 

2 Not long before his death, he received from Calcutta a despatch, containing 
a reprimand for delay in sending in the administration report of the preceding 
year, and an elaborate form, to be filled up and returned, regarding the un- 
answered letters for the past six months. ‘What manner of men,” remarked 
Thornhill’s brother, “must they be in Calcutta, who, at a time like this, when 
they ought to be straining every nerve to save the Empire, are thinking only of 
unanswered letters ?”—Thornhill, pp. 272-3. 

3 Virg. din., ii. 137. 4 Kaye, vol. ili. pp. 415-6. 
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CHAPTER V 
CANNING’S POLICY: EVENTS AT CALCUTTA 


Ir is now necessary to relate the events that had taken place, 
during the past few months, at the seat of the 
Supreme Government. 

For some days after the seizure of Delhi, Canning allowed 
himself to be buoyed up by delusive hopes. Men whose infor- 
mation and authority he was not strong enough to disregard, 
kept assuring him that the worst would soon be over. On the 
16th of May Colvin telegraphed, “The worst of the storm is 
past, and the aspect of affairs is fast brightening ;” and on the 
20th he telegraphed again, quoting the words of Commissioner 
Greathed, “A very few days will now see an end of this daring 
mutiny.” 1 But Canning ought not to have allowed these com- 
fortable anticipations to put him off his guard. It was high 

___. time for him to arise, and show that he was indeed 
Canning fails Governor-General of India. Though, however, he 
gravity of set an example of personal courage and manly 

calmness when some of the English residents of 
Calcutta were unmanned by the direful news from the North- 
West, he yet left on the minds of those who were most anxious 
to believe in him, the impression that he was not equal to the 
occasion. In the face of new announcements of mutiny and 
murder, he would not believe that the whole army was infected 
with the spirit of disaffection, or at least ready to be swayed 
into mutiny against its inmost convictions. He did indeed hurry 
up the reinforcements, as they arrived in Calcutta, towards the 
North-West, and passed an Act on the 6th of June, giving 


1857. 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 228, 845. On the 25th Canning himself 
recorded a similar opinion, p. 19. 
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extraordinary powers to civil and military officers for the 
summary trial and punishment of all disturbers of the peace : 4 
but he took no steps to provide for the safety of Bengal itself, 
or even of the capital. Not only the English, but the Christians 
of every class and nation at Calcutta saw the danger. In the 
third and fourth weeks of May the Trades’ Association, the 
Masonic Fraternity, the Armenians, and the French residents, 
vying with each other in the loyalty of their addresses, offered 
their services for the protection of the city. The Government, 
however, refused their offers. Cecil Beadon, the Home Secretary, 
replying on the 25th of May to the offer of the French residents, 
wrote in a tone of confidence which even the recent telegrams of 
Colvin ought not to have encouraged. ‘“Hverything,” he said, 
“ig quiet within six hundred miles of the capital. The mischief 
caused by a passing and groundless panic has already been 
arrested.” 2 This letter was very bitterly criticised by many of 
the loyal inhabitants of the city. They asserted, 

rn 5 3 4 G e rejects the 
that, if Canning had availed himself of the services offers of the 
of the volunteers, an entire regiment could have aa Pe 
been set free to act against mutineers ; and that, if refuses to dis- 

: : : sepoys 
he had promptly disbanded the native regiments at Barrackpore 
still remaining at Barrackpore and those at Dinapore, atone We 
the Europeans who were detained for the unproductive duty of 
watching over these disaffected troops could have been spared to 
march for the relief of Cawnpore. But Canning did not believe 
that the volunteers would be efficient soldiers. In this belief, 
as was afterwards proved, he was wrong. Again, he would not 
disarm the native regiments at Barrackpore and Dinapore, because 
he feared that such a measure would exasperate the sepoys at 
other stations where there were no white soldiers to protect the 
Christians from their vengeance; and also because he trusted 
the professions of loyalty which several of the regiments in 
question were careful to make. The former of these reasons 
was plausible, but it was not sound. Canning 
afterwards found himself obliged to consent to the 
disarming of the Barrackpore sepoys; and none of the evils 
which he had dreaded followed the measure. On the other 
hand, the fact that the sepoys at Dinapore were allowed to 
retain their arms did actually produce evils, the magnitude of 


June 13. 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 408-9, 488-40. 
2 1b, pp. 20-3. 
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which it would be difficult to exaggerate. In his willingness to 
trust the sepoys’ professions of loyalty Canning was not alone. 
The commandants of sepoy regiments, almost without exception, 
believed in the fidelity of their men. As they had lived with 
them for years, interested themselves in their pursuits, received 
many tokens of their gratitude, and in some cases the most 
touching proofs of disinterested fidelity, shared with them the 
hardships of many campaigns, led them to many victories, and 
sustained their drooping spirits under defeat, it was not strange 
that only a few officers of rare insight should have discerned 
the premonitory symptoms of a mutinous spirit. But that 
experienced colonels, who heard by every post that regiments 
around them had risen against their officers, and sometimes 
added murder to mutiny, should have obstinately clung to the 
delusion that their own particular corps would remain faithful, 
and often only surrendered their faith when the bullets of their 
babalogue! had lodged in their breasts, is one of the most 
extraordinary phenomena in the history of the Indian Mutiny. 
If there is one more extraordinary, it is that Canning, who was 
unbiassed by the associations which had led the officers to repose 
confidence in their men, should yet have shared that confidence. 
While those who condemned him for refusing to disarm the 
sepoys, and rejecting the offers of the volunteers, took no account 
of the considerations which influenced him, his advocates, on the 
other hand, did not see that the necessity of allowing for those 
considerations proved that at best he erred in company with 
some respectable statesmen. A well-known historian, who 
defended his rejection of the offers of the volunteers by the 
argument that, in the hour of danger, nine out of ten of them 
would have stayed at home to protect their families and posses- 
sions, instead of joining their companies, was forced to admit 
that when, later on, it became necessary to accept their offer, 
they rendered excellent service to the State? The same 
historian, complaining of the unfairness of condemning Canning’s 
early policy after the event had proved it wrong, forgot that 
there were other statesmen in India who, from the first, adopted 
a policy which, as they foresaw would be the case, the event 
proved right. Canning argued that it was unnecessary to disarm 


1 Children—a term of endearment often used by commanding officers towards 
their sepoys. 
2 Kaye, vol. ii. p. 125, vol. iii. pp. 12, 42. 
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his regiments, because they had professed themselves loyal. 
John Lawrence argued that it was necessary to disarm 
his regiments because no sepoy’s profession of loyalty could be 
trusted. If it was unfair to blame Canning after the event had 
proved him wrong, it was unfair to praise Lawrence after the 
event had proved him right. Canning had not yet grasped the 
great truth that a handful of Englishmen could only hold millions 
of disaffected Asiatics in check by boldly taking the initiative 
against them, and trusting that they would be too terrified to 
perceive the absence of a material force sufficient to support 
the uncompromising assertion of authority. Many reasonable 
excuses have been made for his failure: but history refuses him 
the title of a great statesman, because others, who had fewer 
resources than he, needed no excuses. 

It was from no lack of sympathy with the Christians at 
unprotected stations that he did not send them more succours. 
He spoke from the depths of his heart when he lamented his 
inability to help them. Rightly believing that his duty to the 
empire was more urgent than his duty to suffering individuals, 
he sent all the troops whom he believed that he could spare to 
the rescue of the posts the preservation of which was, in a 
political and military sense, most important. If, however, he 
had consented in time to the enrolment of the Calcutta volun- 
teers and the disarming of the sepoys at Barrackpore and 
Dinapore, he would not have had to resist the promptings of 
compassion: we might never have heard of the well of 
Cawnpore.? 


1 T am aware that the Governor-General in Council wrote, “If all the garrison 
of Fort William could have been spared, there were no means of sending one more 
man to Cawnpore in time for its relief.” —Parl. Papers, vol. xliii. (1857-58), p. 
98. But he himself supplied the means of disproving this assertion. On May 24 
he telegraphed to Henry Lawrence, ‘‘ The bullock-train can take 100 men a day 
at the rate of 30 miles a day.” —J®. vol. xxx. (1857), p. 853. The distance from 
Calcutta to Cawnpore is 639 miles. The capitulation of the Cawnpore garrison 
did not take place till June 26. It is clear then that, if the means of transport 
were forthcoming along the whole line of road, there was ample time to send 
troops to their relief. But, it may be urged, after the mutiny at Allahabad on 
June 6, it was impossible for some days to collect cattle for the journey of more 
than 120 miles from that station to Cawnpore. This objection is plausible ; but 
it may easily be answered. ‘To say nothing of the fact that the mutiny of June 6 
was due to Canning’s want of foresight in not garrisoning Allahabad with 
European troops, as Outram advised him to do, he ought to have sent the 84th 
up country on the 6th of May instead of on the 20th. Had he done so, the 
mutiny at Allahabad, if it had occurred at all, would not have interfered with the 
passage of the troops. This accumulation of proofs will probably be considered 
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The citizens of .Calcutta were not the only friends whose 
ee offers of assistance he set at nought. The kingdom 
and loose with of Nepdl was at that time virtually ruled by the 
Jang Bahadur. fomous Jang Bahadur, a very unscrupulous but very 

sagacious minister, who had visited England eight years before, 
and had carried back with him to India a firm faith in the 
resources of the British power. Though, however, from the 
moment when the mutiny broke out, he never doubted that the 
English would, in the end, re-establish their supremacy, he was 
far too clear-sighted to be deceived by the momentary lull in the 
middle of May which deluded the Governor-General. He there- 
fore made an offer to Major Ramsay, the Resident 
at Khatmandu, to lend a body of Gurkhas to the 
British Government. Ramsay took a few days to think over 
the proposal. It had come to his knowledge that the Governor- 
General had authorised Henry Lawrence to avail himself of the 
aid of a Gurkha force, in case it should be offered to him. 
Accordingly he decided to take upon himself the 
responsibility of accepting the offer, and wrote to 
Lawrence and General Lloyd, the commander of 
the Dinapore Division, informing them that he was prepared to 
send detachments to their aid. On the 15th of June the first 
detachment, a thousand strong, marched from Khatmandu. Only 
two days later, however, the Resident received an 
express from the Foreign Secretary, George Edmon- 
stone, ordering him to recall the Gurkhas, if they had not passed 
the frontier. Ramsay obeyed. In recrossing the pestilential 
belt of jungle which stretched along the base of their hills, they 
suffered grievously from sickness: but the vacillation of Canning 
condemned them to undergo the same trial again; for hardly 
had they reached Khatmandu when he ordered the Resident to 
ask Jang Bahadur for three thousand men to be 
sent to the aid of Lawrence. It is true that the 


June 1. 


June 5. 


June 6. 


June 17. 


June 23, 


sufficient. But there is another, On May 26 Henry Lawrence urged by 
telegraph that ekkas (or native pony-carts) should be collected for the more rapid 
transport of the troops. 0. p. 860. This suggestion was not accepted, apparently 
because ekkas were not thought suitable for Europeans. Jd. p. 358. But John 
Nicholson used them with the best results. [Sir Hugh Wheeler stated on June 18 
that a reinforcement of 200 men would suffice to raise the siege (Gubbins’s 
Mutinies in Owdh, p. 443), and his opinion was confirmed by trustworthy native 
bee Ps See Nanakchand’s Diary, p. xvi., and Annals of the Indian Rebellion, 
Ppp. “os 
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accounts of these transactions published by Canning’s opponents? 
were grossly distorted. But the story, told, as it has been here, 
in strict accordance with the facts, carries with it a fresh proof 
of his deficiency in statesmanship.” 

Like Jang Bahadur, the loyal citizens of Calcutta had the 
grim satisfaction of being solicited to renew the oa. of the 
offers of help which, when they were first made, volunteers 
had been contemptuously rejected. From the time ““*? ie 
when Secretary Beadon returned his memorable reply to the 
address of the French residents, the English newspapers per- 
sistently urged Canning to retract his refusal of the offers of the 
volunteers. But he remained immovyeable until John Grant, 
pointing out, with unofficial directness of language, the dangers 
to which the capital was exposed from the Mahomedan popula- 
tion, the budmashes, the armed retainers of the King of Oudh, 
the disaffected native regiments within its precincts or at neigh- 
bouring stations, the weakness of the loyal troops, and the un- 
trustworthiness of the native police, and declaring his conviction 
that the effects of even a street-riot at the capital would be felt 
not only throughout Bengal, but to the very extremities of India, 
at length overcame his objections.? Accordingly, while he pro- 
tested that his opinion as to the worthlessness of the volunteers 
was unshaken, he consented to sanction their enrol- 
ment. If they had been hurt by his rejection of their , 
original offer, many of them rose above the littleness of resenting 
his want of confidence by want of loyalty. Sacrificing all private 
considerations to the good of the State, heedless of scorching 
suns and drenching rains, they voluntarily submitted to the 
labour of drill and discipline, and formed themselves under the 
able guidance of Orfeur Cavenagh, the Town-Major, into a power- 
ful brigade; and, as they ultimately earned the hearty com- 
mendation of Sir Colin Campbell, they could afford to forgive 
the scepticism of Canning. 

Though it had been given with an ill grace, the Governor- 
General’s consent to the formation of the volunteer corps might 
have established a more cordial feeling between himself and the 
European residents of Calcutta if he had not, on the very next 

1 ¢.9. Mead, who was, in 1857, editor of the Friend of India. 
2 Life of Sir H. Lawrence, p. 575; Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, 
July 4, 1857, pp. 5, 15, 17, 29, 33; 24 Nov. 1857, pp. 704, 706-8 ; Mead, pp. 


6-7 ; Sir W. Hunter’s Life of Brian Houghton Hodgson, pp. 255-6. 
3 Kaye, vol. iii, p. 10, note. 
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day, passed another measure which was sure to provoke a fresh 
outburst of ill-will against him. He had for some 

‘Ane Gagging time observed with uneasiness a growing inclination 
on the part of the native journals to advocate the 

cause of the mutineers. The English journalists were giving 
him even more uneasiness in another way. From the very outset 
of the Mutiny they had, with a keener discernment than the 
Government, advocated a policy of vigorous repression: but they 
had fallen into the habit of publishing unguarded statements 
which, it was feared, might give a perilous advantage to the 
disaffected ; and, though they had at first striven to give Canning 
credit for the power of dealing with the crisis, they had through- 
out uncompromisingly denounced his advisers, to whose influence 
they ascribed the feebleness of his policy.1 It was natural that 
members of Council should resent this treatment. They had 
not learned, like English statesmen at home, to bear the most 
stinging invectives with equanimity: they had often before 
smarted under the blows of the Press; and perhaps they now 
saw in the recklessness of its comments on the political situation 
a pretext for silencing its attacks upon themselves. They found 
Canning ready to listen to their arguments, although, only a few 
days before, he had refused to put the native editors under re- 
straint, on the plea that the remedy would be worse than the 
disease. On the 13th of June he went down to the Council 
Chamber, and there, in a sitting of forty minutes,? proposed and 
carried an Act requiring every printer to obtain a license from 
Government, and empowering the executive to suppress any 
publication, without warning, whenever it might see fit. Never, 
since the days when Prynne had his nose slit and his ears cut 
off for publishing the Histriomastix, had any act of an English 
statesman been received with a greater burst of indignation than 
that which greeted the announcement of this measure. Con- 
temporary writers did indeed exaggerate the extent of the feel- 
ing, for the general opinion of the lawyers of Calcutta supported 
the Governor-General: but its depth was revealed unmistakeably 
by the furious invectives which journalists and pamphleteers of 
every profession heaped upon the Act. What specially exasper- 


1 Friend of India, May 21, 28, June 4, 1857, pp. 482, 506, 5381; Calcutta 
Lnglishman, Feb. 21, April 1, May 16, 18, 19, 25, June 5. 

2 Red Pamphlet, p. 103. 

3 Parl. Papers, vol. xxix. (1857), pp. 164-5. 
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ated them was that they, the representatives of the free and 
enlightened Press of England, should be put on a level with 
treasonable native scribblers. They refused to believe that the 
Government was sincere in its denunciations of the mischief 
which their recklessness had produced. They did not hesitate 
to say that Canning and his advisers, conscious that they had 
committed great errors of policy, were resolved to prevent 
information of those errors from being transmitted to Hng- 
land.} 

The Gagging Act, as this measure was petulantly called, may 
be criticised from two points of view. As a matter of policy, 
the worst that can be said of it is that it was unnecessary. It 
is true that Henry Lawrence, who knew the natives well, told 
Canning that the disloyal native press was less dangerous than 
the loyal but headstrong English journalists: but it is not likely 
that, if the latter had been left unfettered, their leading articles 
and sensational paragraphs would have seriously increased such 
disaffection as prevailed.2 Such a danger, supposing it to have 
existed, might have been averted if the Governor-General, while 
thanking the Press for their zealous co-operation, had given them 
a friendly warning against using their power indiscreetly. On 
the other hand, it would be absurd to contend that the unpopu- 
larity which the Act brought upon the Government weakened in 
the slightest degree the hands of any one who was concerned in 
the suppression of the Mutiny. 

Again, it would not be true to say that the Act was a blunder 
simply because it aroused the indignation of the Press. The 
evil was more deeply seated. If Canning’s previous measures 
had been such as to inspire the Press with confidence, if he had 
shown a hearty sympathy with the loyal inhabitants of the city, 
a readiness to work with as well as for them, he might have 
passed the Act with comparative impunity. If Wellesley had 
been Governor-General at the time of the Mutiny, he would not 
have thought twice about gagging the Press if he had believed 
that it was doing harm ; and the Press would have submitted to 
his will without a murmur. But Wellesley knew the secret of 
ruling men’s hearts. 

1 Friend of India, June 18, 1857, pp. 579-80, 583 ; Overland Bombay Times, 
1857, p. 235; Englishman, June 15, 24, 80; Mead, Red Pamphlet, etc. 
2 See Mead, pp. 187-98 ; Parl. Papers, vol. xxix. (1857), pp. 159-76 ; Life of 


Sir H, Lawrence, p. 566, and Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, July 4, 
1857, p. 487. 
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It has been pointed out that one of Canning’s reasons for 
refusing to disarm the sepoys at Barrackpore and Dinapore had 
been his trust in the professions of loyalty which they had been 
careful to make. On the 8th of June Hearsey had forwarded 
to Calcutta a petition, expressing the wish of the 43rd and 70th 
regiments to be allowed to use the Enfield rifle.t It may be 
imagined then with what amazement and disappointment Can- 
ning read on the 13th a letter from Hearsey, informing him that 
the Barrackpore regiments intended to rise that very night, and 
urging that they should be instantly disarmed. He consented 
sadly. For he still clung to the belief that to disarm was un- 
necessary ; and his consent looked like an admission that when, 
in his generous eagerness to catch at any sign of repentance and 
good feeling on the part of the native army, he had thanked the 

ee Barrackpore sepoys for their address, he had shown 

Banackrae, & dangerous credulity.2 On the 14th, Hearsey 

Calcurta, and telegraphed that the disarming had been success- 

fully performed.? At the same time the detach- 

ments at the Presidency and at Dum-Dum were deprived of 
their power to do mischief. 

That day had been a memorable one in the annals of the 
Mutiny. A rumour of the intentions of the Bar- 
rackpore sepoys had reached Calcutta; and many 
believed that they designed, when they should have murdered 
their own officers, to march down upon the capital, and, rein- 
forced by the armed retainers of the King of Oudh, to finish 
their bloody work by the slaughter of the Christian population. 
The merchants and traders of Calcutta closed their ears against 
these rumours, and set an example of steadfast courage. But 
their example was not generally followed. Members of Council 
and Government secretaries, who, so long as their own persons 
were safe, had scoffed at the idea of rebellion, and censured brave 
officers for allowing their men to mutiny, barricaded their doors, 
or abandoned their homes in terror, to take refuge on board the 
ships in the river.* Inferior officials, scampering wildly across 


Panic Sunday. 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), p. 468, inc. 86. 

2 Colonel Ramsay tells us that, when the 70th volunteered, “Lord Canning 
was much pleased, and said it was the first ray of sunshine he had felt.”—Recol- 
lections of Military Service and Society, vol. i. p. 242. 

3 Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), p. 481, ine. 113. 

4 Kaye (vol. iii. p. 84) refuses to accept the charges of cowardice made against 
high officials by contemporary writers as proved; but Malleson, on whose 
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the plain from Chowringhee to the Fort, besieged the command- 
ant with demands for admittance. Eurasians rushed out of their 
houses in the suburbs to seek refuge from an imaginary foe. 
The streets were thronged with the carriages and palanquins of 
the fugitives, while their deserted homes lay at the mercy of the 
budmashes; but no thieves came to disturb the silence of the 
forsaken houses; for the natives themselves, not less terrified 
than the Europeans, lay cowering in their dwellings, expecting 
every moment to be searched out and cut down by the white 
soldiers of whose coming they had heard. Thus passed the 
morning and afternoon of Panic Sunday: but towards evening 
the terror began to subside: the fugitives sneaked back to their 
houses: the night set in and passed off quietly; and in the 
morning the city once more wore its accustomed aspect. 

Before the close of Monday, however, another memor- 
able event occurred. The Barrackpore sepoys,  ,..04, 
whose designs had excited such dread, had indeed Arrest of the 
been disarmed; but it was still probable that the “178 °f Ou“ 
King of Oudh’s men would work mischief. The Government 
had in their hands proofs that some of the King’s dependents 
had tried to corrupt the fidelity of the native sentries at the 
Fort ; and it was impossible to say that their machinations had 
not spread much further. Canning, therefore, acting on Grant’s 
advice, sent Edmonstone to secure the person of the’ King and 
his chief advisers. Starting on his mission in the early morn- 
ing, Edmonstone entered the palace after posting a strong 
detachment of soldiers round the walls, to cut off the King’s 
escape. When he had arrested the Prime Minister and the 
chief courtiers, he sought for admittance to the presence of the 
King himself. After some delay he was ushered into the royal 
apartments, and courteously informed the King that the 
Governor-General, having heard that plots were being carried 
on in his name, desired to remove him, by way of precaution, 
to Government House. The King, protesting his innocence 
with unwonted energy of manner, suffered himself to be led off. 
For a while he bore himself firmly ; but on the way to Fort 
William he burst into tears, and, contrasting the misery of his 


authority I have made the statement in the text (Red Pamphlet, p. 105), says 
that “he was prepared then, as he is now prepared, to name, had he been called 
upon, the individuals to whom he referred.” —WHisé, of the Indian Mutiny, vol. i. 
p. 24, 
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own lot with the glory of his ancestors, exclaimed that, if 
General Outram had been there, he would have borne witness 
to the submission with which he had obeyed the British Govern- 
mont, Kdmonstone, however, could only carry out his orders ; 
and the King and the ministers who had made him their tool 
wore handed over to the custody of Colonel Cavenagh. Thus 
deprived of their leaders, the Oudh plotters were rendered 
powerless,! 
Two days later Sir Patrick Grant, the Commander-in-Chief 
juno ty,  &b Madras, came to Calcutta, to assume temporary 
Sir Patrick command of the Bengal army. His career had 
Pa been one of smooth and unbroken success; but, 
though he had proved himself a cool-headed soldier in the 
bloody combats with the Sikhs, Charles Napier had said of him 
that he was only fit to command a division? He was now 
called upon to command an army, and to suppress a rebellion. 
But he declined the honour which was thrust upon him. If he 
had believed that he was not the fittest man that could be found 
to command the army in the field, and had on that account 
resolved to remain in Calcutta, his resolve would have been 
worthy of all honour, But there is no evidence to show that 
he thought so humbly of his own powers. No doubt he acted 
up to his lights: but the reasons which he gave for his action 
wore unsound, if not frivolous. While Delhi was still in the 
hands of triumphant mutineers, while from a hundred stations 
his countrywomen were uttering a despairing ery for help, he 
declared that he could best serve his country by taking up his 
abode in Government House, and there directing on paper the 
movements of the troops whose glory he refused to share. He 
would not take the field in person, he said, because, as Com- 
manderin-Chief, he would require a numerous staff and exten- 
sive office establishment, with an entire regiment to escort them, 
an entire regiment of those British soldiers, of whom the whole 
foree then in India, by the expenditure of all their energies, 
could not yet hold revolt in check. Above all, he had a great 
work to perform, to which even the suppression of the Mutiny 
must be postponed. Others might have ability enough for 
crushing the rebellion of the native army; he had to meditate 


' Red Pamphlet, pp. 106-7. 
2 Life of Sir O. Napier, vol. iv. p. 282. 
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on its reorganisation and regeneration.1 But, in declining to 
take the field, he performed a service which his countrymen 
appreciated more than his designs for the direction of the 
campaign or the reorganisation of the army. For the officer 
whom he selected to act against the rebels and mutineers was 
Brigadier-General Henry Havelock. 

On the day after Grant’s arrival, it was reported in Calcutta 
that Delhi had fallen: but the joy which this 5.04, 
announcement created was succeeded by disap- Gloomy ~ 

. . . . announcements. 
pointment when authentic information was re- 
ceived that only the cantonments on the Ridge had fallen into 
Barnard’s hands. A succession of gloomy messages, only varied 
by the occasional announcement of an isolated success, poured in 
upon the Governor-General; and early in July he heard the 
first rumours of an awful tragedy at Cawnpore. But with all 
these troubles coming upon him, and a load of personal odium 
to oppress him, he bated not a jot of heart or hope. While 
waiting for the coming of the China regiments, he had been 
labouring to supply the lack of military material which had 
been so apparent when the first attempts at retrieval had been 
made, sending to Madras for supplies of clothing and camp 
equipage, collecting horses for the cavalry and artillery, and 
preparing the means of carriage for the sick and wounded.” 

Yet he had to suffer the bitter punishment of the ruler, who, 
having once lost the confidence of his people, finds 
that even his good measures are ignored or con- ji¢ Clemency 
demned. The news of the sufferings of their 
countrymen had excited in the hearts of the Europeans at 
Calcutta a savage desire for indiscriminate revenge. Canning 
was determined not to listen to their clamours. Among his 
many noble qualities were a calm love of justice, a scrupulous 
respect for the rights of others, which were only misunderstood 
by his contemporaries because they were not balanced by 
decisiveness. On the 31st of July he passed a Resolution pro- 
viding that no native soldier belonging to a regiment that had 
not mutinied, should be punished, unless he were taken with 
arms in his hands, but should simply be handed over to the 
military authorities, or imprisoned until the orders of Govern- 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), p. 528; see also Malleson, vol. i. pp. 
29-32. 
® Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 527-8, 
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ment respecting him should be declared; that mutineers or 
deserters belonging to regiments that had mutinied, but had not 
murdered their officers, should, when taken without arms in 
their hands, be dealt with by the military authorities; and 
lastly, that mutineers or deserters belonging to regiments that 
had committed any outrage on Europeans, should be judged by 
the civil power, but not punished until the Government had 
decided upon any extenuating circumstances connected with 
their offences! Though the Resolution offered no mercy to 
those who did not deserve it, though Canning had insisted as 
sternly as any one on the duty of inflicting condign punishment 
on the murderers of Europeans, the public would listen to no 
defence of the measure; for in their eyes Canning could do 
nothing right. Nor was the distrust in his statesmanship con- 
fined to India. Even in England the press and the public alike 
condemned the Resolution, and nicknamed its author ‘‘ Clemency 
Canning.” 

Another bill, drafted at the same time as the Clemency 
Resolution, but not finally sanctioned until the 
11th of September, intensified the popular indigna- 
tion. Struck by the danger of allowing the vast mixed popula- 
tion of the capital to go about armed at such a time, the 
Governor-General resolved to take away from them the right of 
carrying arms without a license.? Here, muttered the British 
residents, was the blunder of the Gagging Act repeated in 
another form. They refused to listen to the argument that the 
necessary license would not be refused to them if they asked 
for it; for their hatred of the Government was now too firmly 
fixed to be shaken by any argument. 

Not less unpopular than this Act was the refusal of the 
Governor-General to agree to a memorial signed by a number 
of influential residents of Calcutta, praying for the establish- 

id ment of martial law throughout Bengal.2 The 

ug. 21. . ‘ ‘ 

Canning re’ Clamours which his refusal stirred up were not the 
wesbiicn Less loud because he justified it by the argument 
Bees that ample powers had already been granted to the 
executive authorities for the punishment of offenders, 

and that, even if it were desirable to establish martial law, it 
would be impossible to spare the European troops whom the 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xliv, (1857-58), Part 1, pp. 8-10. 
2 Ib, Part 8, pp. 544-8 SD /os Partilpppmyenes 


The Arms Act. 
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memorialists desired for its enforcement. So bitterly indeed 
did the European community hate him that, before the close of 
the year, they actually petitioned the Queen for his recall.+ 

But, in the midst of his troubles, he was not altogether 
without consolation. ‘On the lst of August Outram 
appeared in Calcutta, fresh from his Persian Once nia! 
triumphs, and ready to render the State any oe 
service in his power. A few days later another ang g, 
officer arrived, who was destined to win a lasting 
fame in the suppression of the revolt, Captain William Peel, 
with his Naval Brigade. On the 13th of August Sir Colin 
Campbell, with his Crimean honours thick upon him, came and 
took up the office of Commander-in-Chief, with the warm 
approval of the army, who knew him as “the war-bred Sir 
Colin,” Charles Napier’s lieutenant and friend. Moreover, re- 
inforcements were now fast flowing in; and, as the transports 
steamed up the river, the people on the course stood up in 
their carriages, and, taking off their hats, cheered and cheered 
again the soldiers who were coming to save them.” 

Nearly a year and a half of Canning’s administration had 
passed away ; and in the last six months of that period he had 
had such an opportunity of winning distinction as pew of the 
had fallen to the lot of no other Indian statesman. first year and 
He had indeed been severely tried; but, if he had Canines 
endured the trial, his glory would have been pro- *¢™mstration. 
portionately dazzling. But he had made it evident to all 
men that he was not strong enough for the work that he 
had to do. No ruler could indeed have shown a more calm and 
dignified courage, a more conscientious devotion to the State. 
When, five years afterwards, he lay upon his death-bed, worn 
out in his prime by the incessant labour and the galling anxieties 
of this baleful summer, he might have told himself, if his 
humility had not been equal to his self-sacrifice, that he was 
dying for his country as honourably as the bravest soldier who 
had perished on the field of battle. But these qualities were 
not sufficient to make a Governor-General of India. Nor is it 
possible to draw a strict line of demarcation between the moral 
qualities of a statesman and the qualities that constitute fitness 
for rule. None can tell how far Canning’s indecision, his morbid 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xliii. (1857-58), pp. 94-103. 
2 Mead, p. 85. 
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scrupulousness, his excessive deference to the opinions of his 
advisers were congenital qualities, how far they were due to 
failures of his own in building up his character in earlier years. 
Men judge each other by results ; and, if the method is a rough 
one, it generally leads to as correct a conclusion as a more subtle 
analysis. The English at Calcutta judged Canning hardly ; 
but they erred less in the direction in which they drew their 
conclusions than in the extent to which they pushed them. At 
bottom, it is not true that what roused their anger against him 
was his clemency: fear and wounded pride had made many of 
them savage, but not dead to the feelings of humanity. If a 
Hastings or a Wellesley had ruled them in those days, he 
would have forced them to realise the dignity of mercy: for he 
would have made it very clear to them that he could afford to 
be merciful because he was strong. Those who justified Can- 
ning on the ground that he was biassed by the erroneous advice 
of his counsellors, forgot that they were thus denying his title 
to the chief glory of the statesman, the power of penetrating 
through the mists of prejudice and error which surround him. 
When the storm burst upon his vessel, he never left the helm, 
though the seas dashed over him: but, when his crew saw that 
he gave the wrong words of command, and that he had no firm 
hold upon the wheel, the ablest of his lieutenants pressed 
forward to support his feeble grasp, and made their voices 
heard above his. 


CHAPTER VI 


BENGAL AND WESTERN BEHAR 


WHILE Canning had been labouring on, and striving to bear 
up against the news of calamity in Upper India : 

and the undisguised hatred and contempt of the Macdonala 
English inhabitants of Calcutta, events had oc- ae 
curred in Bengal itself which pronounced a pitiless condemna- 
tion on his policy. On the evening of the 12th of June, Major 
Macdonald, who commanded the 5th Irregular Cavalry at 
Rohni, and, like his comrades at other stations, had never 
doubted the loyalty of his men, was surprised, with two of his 
brother officers, by three troopers, and cruelly wounded. At 
first he would not believe that the traitors belonged to his own 
regiment ; but, when a few days afterwards he discovered his 
mistake, he arrested them; had them tried; assumed the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out their sentence without orders from 
Government ; came out, though still suffering acutely from his 
wound, to superintend their execution himself in presence of 
the whole regiment; silenced a ery for rescue which one of 
them made to his comrades, by threatening to blow out his 
brains; and, standing his ground alone till all three were 
swinging lifeless from the gallows, proved by his splendid de- 
cision that the unaided moral force of a single Englishman 
could subdue the brute strength of a thousand mutineers.' 

The presence, however, of an able officer at an isolated station 
was not enough to secure the safety of the vast Presidency of 
Bengal. The danger to which that Presidency was exposed 
was very differently estimated by the two civilians 
upon whom lay the chief burden of providing for eae aud 
its security. These were Frederick Halliday, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and one of his local represen- 

1 Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 519, 521. 
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tatives, William Tayler, the Commissioner of Patna. The 
former, who had already gained a strong influence over Can- 
ning, was a hard-working administrator and a very able man of 
business. But, though his outward appearance impressed many 
with the idea that he was a born leader of men, he was not 
universally respected even by the members of his own order. 
Some of them complained that he had treated them with 
Oriental duplicity; and Dalhousie’s private secretary had 
openly accused him of falsehood without eliciting any repudia- 
tion of the charge.2 No doubt he had his good points: but 
the part which he played in the suppression of the Mutiny was 
too insignificant to make it worth while to attempt any elaborate 
analysis of his character. 

William Tayler was a man of culture, keen sense of humour, 
and wide sympathies. His spirits were marvellously buoyant 
and elastic for his years ; and withal he was by nature so com- 
bative that he could not always bring himself to work submis- 
sively under a superior whom he could not respect. This 
temper, however, though it was injurious to his prospects of 
official success, did not weaken his efficiency as a public officer. 
Deploring the want of sympathy which prevented the average 
English official, in spite of the conscientious industry with 
which he fulfilled his duties, from becoming familiar with the 
habits of thought of the natives and their real feelings towards 
British rule, he had not contented himself with working for the 
material prosperity of his people, but had tried, like Henry 
Lawrence, to reach their hearts as well. But the tenderness 
which moved him to make allowance for their weaknesses, was 
balanced by a stern resolution which would never allow them 
to dispute his supremacy. He was not a man of iron, however, 
but a man of tempered steel. The sympathy and the kindli- 


1 The authorities that I have consulted for my account of Tayler’s administra- 
tion are Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Parts 1 and 2; Tayler’s Memorial 
presented to the Duke of Argyll, Zé, vol. lv. (1878-79); Halliday’s Minute 
presented to Parliament in 1879, 1b. ; Tayler’s Reply to Halliday’s Minute, Jd. 
vol. lii. (1880) ; Papers connected with the Removal of Mr. W. Tayler from the 
Commissionership of Patna ; Calcutta Englishman ; Papers regarding the Patna 
Industrial Institution ; Tayler’s Patna Crisis ; Dr. Duff’s Letters to Dr. Tweedie 
on the Indian Rebellion ; and the following pamphlets by Tayler,— The Injustice 
of 1857, Veritas Victrix, Fact v. Falsehood, What is Truth? Further Disclosures, 
A Narrative of Events connected with my Removal from the Patna Commissioner- 
ship, etc. 

? Mr. Halliday and Mr. Courtenay (Copies of correspondence published in 
the Calcutta Englishman). 
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ness of his nature were allied with a keen sensitiveness. He 
felt that the duty which lay before him was a grave one, that 
his responsibility was appalling. 

The districts under his charge contained about twenty-four 
thousand square miles, and a population of more 
than ten millions. These numbers, however, give P2nserous . 
only a faint idea of the stake which depended the Patna 
upon his power of dealing with the crisis. Great 
mercantile interests were in his keeping; for within his Divi- 
sion lay many of the estates of the wealthy indigo-planters of 
Bengal; and at Patna itself a well-stored opium godown 
tempted the avarice of the enemies of order. Still more impor- 
tant and no less exposed to danger were the political interests 
over which he had to watch; for the city of Patna, with its 
hundred and fifty thousand? inhabitants, was a hot-bed of 
Mahomedan intrigue; and the memory of a great conspiracy 
which had been discovered some ten years before, remained to 
warn the English that they were surrounded by a population 
among whom there were many restless spirits, secretly longing 
to overthrow their power, and re-establish a Mahomedan 
dynasty. When the first symptoms of revolt appeared, there 
was hardly a man in Behar who did not look to Patna as the 
head-centre of disloyalty.” 

To meet these appalling dangers, Tayler had few resources 
but the strength of his own character. At the outlying station 
of Segauli, indeed, was quartered the 12th Irregular 
Cavalry, under Major James Holmes, an officer Sess 
upon whom he knew that he could depend for 
enthusiastic support. But he had not a single European soldier 
in Patna itself; he could not rely confidently upon his native 
police ; and the British soldiers at Dinapore, condemned by the 
Government to the unprofitable task of watching the sepoy 
regiments, could give him no help. To crown all, he knew that 
he would have neither encouragement nor support from the 


1 Jn the Patna Crisis, p. 21, it is stated that the population “is estimated 
at 400,000.” According to the census of 1872 the number was only 158,900. 
Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. vii. pp. 330-1. The population of the 
Patna Division in 1881 was 15,063,944 ; according to the census of 1872, the 
estimate of which was rather too low, 13,120,817. 6. 2nd ed., vol. xi. p. 91. 

2 Patna Crisis, pp. 21-2, 24; Dr. Dufi’s Letters, p. 10; Letters in What 
is Truth? and Fact v. Falsehood. Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, 
pp. 562-3 ; Part 2, p. 92. 
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Lieutenant-Governor. A dispute had lately arisen between 
them on a question of educational reform. The general opinion 
was that Tayler had been in the right, and that the Lieutenant- 
Governor had treated him badly. Moreover, it was notorious 
at Calcutta that the Lieutenant-Governor, fearing perhaps lest 
unpleasant revelations might be made, if Tayler were suffered to 
continue the controversy, had resolved to put an end to it by seiz- 
ing the first plausible pretext for transferring him to another post." 

When, therefore, the news of the mutiny at Meerut revealed 
to Tayler the extent of the danger which threatened him, he 
knew that he would have to meet it alone. And he did meet 

May 20, it. Spurning the timid suggestions of the judge, 

His early who tried to persuade him that it was best to flee 

na’ from Patna, he at once proceeded to make arrange- 
ments for protecting the lives of the people under his charge, 
and securing the Government property.” Before going on to 
see how he succeeded, the reader must pause for a moment, and 
survey the city of Patna. 

Patna is situated on the right bank of the Ganges, three 
hundred and eighty miles north-west of Calcutta, 
and ten miles east of Dinapore. It was a busy and 
thriving centre of commerce, but possessed none of those archi- 
tectural glories which lent such interest to the chief cities of the 
North-Western provinces. One street, running the whole 
length of the city from the eastern to the western gate, was 
tolerably wide; but the others were merely narrow, crooked, 
filthy alleys, lined with mean houses, most of which were built 
of mud. Viewed from the river, however, the city had a more 
attractive appearance. The houses of the wealthier citizens, 
with their flat roofs and carved balustrades, lined the bank, and, 
with scattered trees, turrets and spires, and old gateways of 
dark red stone, were mirrored in the water. Emerging from 
the western gate, the traveller found himself approaching the 
European houses, which were scattered along the banks of the 
river. The Commissioner’s house stood by itself in spacious 
grounds close to the south-western corner of the race-course, 
which lay south of the line of houses on the right bank.® 


1 See App. E. 

2 Correspondence connected with the Removal of Mr. W. Tayler from the 
Commissionership of Patna, pp. 5, 6, 38-5. 

3 Roberts’s Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, vol. i. p. 171; Hunter’s 
Imperial Gazetteer, vol. vii. pp. 325, 332; Patna Crisis, pp. 19-20. 
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On the evening of the 7th of June, while driving on the 
race-course, Tayler was informed that the Dinapore 
regiments were expected to rise that night. He at JPp7ih of June 
once drove to the nearest European houses, warned 
the inmates, and offered them the shelter of his house, sending 
messengers at the same time to warn those of the Europeans 
who lived farther off. In less than an hour all except a few 
who had found a refuge elsewhere came hurrying up to avail 
themselves of his offer. Soon afterwards, while he was busy 
making arrangements for their accommodation, he was called 
out of doors. It appeared that one of the native police had 
just shown his commanding officer two letters, which he had 
received from the Dinapore sepoys, announcing that they were 
going to rise at once, and wished the police to seize the treasury 
at Patna, and then march out to meet them. ‘The officer handed 
the letters to Tayler. Tayler saw at a glance that, however 
loyal the individual policeman might be, the letters proved the 
existence of a previous understanding between the force generally 
and the sepoys. But he had absolutely no instruments for the 
preservation of order, except these very police and a few of 
Holmes’s Irregulars. In this extremity his heart did not fail 
him. All night long, weighed down but not crushed by the 
burden of his anxieties, he kept watch over the safety of his 
guests, while his wife ministered to their comfort, and a body of 
the suspected police and some of the irregulars mounted guard 
outside. In the morning, however, instead of the 
expected mutineers, who had postponed their rising,1 
there arrived a reinforcement of Sikhs, under an officer named 
Rattray, whom Tayler had lately summoned to his assistance. 
Then the fugitives returned, with lightened hearts, to their 
homes; but they knew that, so long as the crisis lasted, the 
shelter of the Commissioner’s house would be open to them.” 

While, however, the arrival of the Sikhs removed Tayler’s 
immediate anxiety, it added another. For Rattray sins in the 
reported that his men had been constantly insulted districts. 


June 8, 


1 Fortunately the letters had been ignorantly delivered to a man for whom 
they had not been intended ; and the sepoys who had brought them from Dina- 
pore, on discovering the mistake which they had made, hurried away with all 
speed from the station. To this mistake was probably due the postponement of 
the rising. —MS. Correspondence. 

2 Patna Crisis, pp. 27-81; Oorrespondence connected with the Removal of 
Mr. W. Tayler from the Convmissionership of Patna, p. 6. 
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on their march by the population. Most of the zamindars 
indeed were believed to be well disposed: but the magistrates 
generally expressed a conviction that the Mahomedan portion 
of the population was thoroughly disaffected, and that, if any 
disturbance occurred at Patna, the infection would probably 
spread throughout the province. Moreover the fear that pre- 
vailed at Patna naturally communicated itself to the surround- 
ing districts. Everyone laboured under a vague but oppressive 
sense of danger. Some of the Europeans so far yielded to their 
fears as to desert their posts: but Tayler vehemently exhorted 
them to return. On the day following the alarm 
at Patna, he had sent Halliday a full report of the 
dangers which threatened that city. The reply which he re- 
ceived a few days later was in itself enough to stamp the 
Lieutenant-Governor as unfit for his post. Tor, in the face of 
the evidence which Tayler’s letter contained, he wrote that ‘he 
could not satisfy himself that Patna was in any 

June13. danger,” and that “the mutiny of the Dinapore 


Halliday will 5 8 ax 
not believe  sepoys was inconceivable.” But Tayler’s opinions 


indanger «were not to be shaken by the utterances of his 
chief, notwithstanding the air of infallibility with 
which they were delivered. He knew precisely the extent of 
the danger and the conditions upon which it depended. He 
believed that he could hold Patna in check so long as the 
Dinapore sepoys remained quiet; but he knew that the sepoys 
_. would mutiny unless they were disarmed. He 
is Geneal therefore strongly urged General Lloyd to disarm 
Lloyd todis- them. Lloyd replied that he could keep them 
down without disarming them. Tayler, whose in- 
sight detected the timidity which lay behind this assumed air of 
confidence, could now only do his best to avert the probable 
results of Lloyd’s weakness. And he saw that the only possi- 
bility of doing this lay in resolutely repressing the Mahomedans 
of Patna, and in preventing all communication between them 
and the Dinapore sepoys.! 
To effect the former of these objects, he devised an expedient 
of which Warren Hastings might have felt proud 
te to be the author. The most dangerous inhabitants 
servation of of Patna were the Wahabis, the Puritans of Islam, 
whose close organisation, widely extended com- 


1 Patna Orisis, pp. 35-7, 42-4 ; Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, 
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munications, and Jesuit-like submission to their rulers gave 
them a formidable power. Tayler knew that, if he could secure 
the persons of the three Moulvis who directed the Patna branch 
of the sect, he would obtain a certain pledge for the good 
behaviour of their disciples; for no Wahabi would venture to 
commit any act that could endanger the safety of his venerated 
leaders.t He therefore determined to arrest the Moulvis; but, 
as he knew that Halliday had long ago resolved to believe that 
the Wahabis were mere harmless enthusiasts, in spite of the 
clearest proofs of their disloyalty, he did not inform him of his 
design. This was one of the very few occasions on which he 
did not send his chief full reports of his circumstances and of 
his intentions ;” and, if he had not made these exceptions to his 
rule, if he had shrunk from acting on his own responsibility, he 
would not have been allowed to save Patna. Reflecting that 
any attempt to effect the arrests by ordinary means would only 
cause a riot and perhaps loss of life, he felt obliged to resort to 
stratagem. Accordingly, on the 18th of June, he invited the 
Moulvis and a few of the most respectable native citizens to his 
house to discuss the political situation. Next 
morning all were assembled in his dining-room,? 
and took their seats round the table. Presently the Commis- 
sioner, accompanied by Rattray, a few other Englishmen, and a 
native officer, entered the room. Two of the Moulvis looked 
very uncomfortable when Rattray, with his sword clanking, sat 


June 19. 


pp. 5, 6, pars. 6-10 ; Part 2, p. 102; Correspondence connected with the Removal 
of Mr. W. Tayler from the Commissionership of Patna, p. 2, pars. 6-8, p. 10. 

1 Patna Crisis, pp. 45-7, 51. “The dangers,” wrote General Le G. Jacob to 
Tayler, ‘“‘that you so admirably nipped in the bud were not confined to your 
quarter of the world . . . they were part of a network of conspiracy, spread over 
the length and breadth of India.’’ Colonel Colin Mackenzie wrote: ‘ When you 
laid bare the conspiracy of the Wahabees, the ramifications of which extended 
throughout nearly all India, and when you arrested their chiefs, you cut the tap 
root of that upas tree.” —Selection of Letters from distinguished Indian States- 
men. See also Punjab Mutiny Report, p. 61, par. 40, which proves that a 
treasonable correspondence went on between the Mahomedans of Patna and 
those of Peshawar. 

2 Proof of this will be found in Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. Part 2, in Mr. Tayler’s 
pamphlet Further Disclosures, in the copy of his Memorial to the Secretary of 
State for India, pp. 25-9, and in his reply to Halliday’s Minute, pp. 48-9, 66-8. 
The other measures which Tayler carried out without informing the Government 
beforehand—though he reported them fully after their accomplishment—were 
those recorded in the next paragraph. 

8 It ought to be mentioned that the dining-room was used at the time as an 
office. 
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down beside them: but their leader, Moulvi Ahmad Ulla, soon 
began to take part in the conversation, and made some sensible 
suggestions for the defence of the city. At length the confer- 
ence was over; and all the native guests, except the Moulvis, 
were told that they might go. Turning to the Moulvis, Tayler 
informed them that he was obliged to detain them as hostages 
for the good behaviour of their followers, and handed them over 
to the custody of Rattray. ‘Great is your Excellency’s kind- 
ness,” said Ahmad Ulla, joining his palms, “ great your wisdom : 
what you order is the best for your slaves; so shall our enemies 
be unable to bring false charges against us.” ‘‘ What is pleasing 
to you,” smilingly replied Tayler, “is agreeable to me.” Just 
as the three were about to be led away, he said significantly to 
Ahmad Ulla, ‘‘ Remember, I have not arrested your father; but 
his life is in your hands, yours in his.” The Moulvi looked as 
if he understood the hint.’ 

Now that he had checkmated his most formidable enemies, 
Tayler felt that he was master of the situation, 
Next day he followed up his victory by the arrest 
of the patrolling darogah,? who, he knew, would use his power 
to prevent investigation of the designs of the disaffected if, as 
seemed probable, he was himself a sharer in them. 
Finally, he required the citizens to surrender their 
arms, and to remain indoors after nine o'clock at night.2 The 
obedience that was paid to these orders was a striking illustra- 
tion of the homage which mankind yield to moral force. In 
Calcutta men asked each other in amazement how it was that, 
while from other stations news of massacre and rebellion was 
constantly arriving, from Patna came week after week the news 
that tranquillity was maintained and British prestige vindicated.4 
Perhaps even Halliday could have answered, Because Patna is 
ruled by William Tayler. 

Tayler’s success was not, however, wholly unbroken. On the 

, 23rd of June Waris Ali, a native police-officer, was 
tas arrested, and found to be in possession of letters 
which convicted Ali Karim, a wealthy Mahomedan 

who lived near Patna, of treasonable intentions. The magistrate 


June 20, 


June 20. 


1 Patna Crisis, pp. 44-51. 

? Native Superintendent of Police. 

3 Patna Crisis, pp. 58-4. Correspondence, etc., pp. 20, 44, 58-9. 
4 Red Pamphlet, p. 174. 
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of Patna was sent to seize the criminal, but, after a long and 
wearisome chase, returned unsuccessful. On the 3rd of July a 
riot broke out in Patna itself. As, however, the bulk of the 
malcontents had been too thoroughly frightened by Tayler’s 
measures to join in it, it was easily suppressed by the Sikhs, 
while the ringleaders were seized and brought to trial. Chief 
among them was a Mahomedan bookseller named Pir Ali. <A 
number of letters inviting various persons to join in organising 
an anti-Christian crusade were found in this man’s house. From 
the fact that these letters, having all been found in the house of 
a single man, were evidently a mere sample of others, that Pir 
Ali would never have kept men in his pay except for a regular 
plot, and that Waris Ali had been ready to give up his lucrative 
situation in order to join Ali Karim’s enterprise, Tayler argued 
the existence of an extensive conspiracy which his own antici- 
patory measures had alone prevented from issuing in an appalling 
calamity. Pir Ali himself bore the most emphatic testimony to 
Tayler’s vigilance by confessing that his strong measures had 
forced the conspirators to strike before they were ready. They 
and twenty-one of their associates, convicted of having taken part 
in the riot, were summarily hanged. 

But Tayler would not have been able to procure the evidence 
which he required against these men, if he had not 4, natives 
been helped by three loyal natives, Syad Wilayat who supported 
Ali Khan, Moula Bakhsh, the deputy magistrate, and | Wat 
Hiddyat Ali, the subahdar of the Sikh corps. Throughout the 
crisis these men laboured day and night to support him, helping 
him to patrol the city, and furnishing him with all kinds of 
valuable information, which only a native could obtain, though 
their loyalty exposed them to the hatred and ridicule of their 
fellow-citizens. Aided by their investigations, he was able to 
discriminate between the countless accusations against influential 
Mahomedans which were put into his hands, so that he could 
afterwards assert that he had never moved against a soul, except 
in the way of precaution, till suspicion had been corroborated by 
many concurrent circumstances.” 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. Part 2, pp. 6-18, 15-23; Patna Crisis, pp. 65-72. 
It is important to notice that this was not a Wahdbi plot. The Wahabis were now 
powerless. Pir Ali was a native of Lucknow, and had been corresponding treason- 
ably with one Museeh-oos-Zuman of Lucknow ever since the annexation of Oudh. 
2 Tb. pp. 57, 65, 72-3. 
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While Tayler was working with heart and soul for the safety 
of his Division and his people’s lives, Halliday was 
carping at his measures and warning him against 
doing anything illegal or irregular. The littleness of the man’s 
mind appeared in such words as these :—‘‘It is impossible that 
you should have anything to do of greater importance than 
keeping the Government informed of your proceedings.”* No 
indeed! The saving of a province was a trifling matter compared 
with the sacred duty of writing detailed official reports. How 
different was the spirit in which John Lawrence directed his 
subordinates ! 

It was not only within the limits of Patna that Tayler’s 
example made itself felt. As soon as danger began 
to threaten Behar, his friend and ardent admirer, 
Major Holmes, wrote to Canning, expressing with 
great freedom and plainness, the view that stern and instant 
repression was the only policy for the times. Canning told him 
in reply that he was entirely wrong, and that his 
“bloody, off-hand measures” were not the cure for the 
disease. But Holmes cared nothing for the rebuke. ‘I am deter- 
mined,” he rejoined, ‘‘ to keep order in these districts, 
and I'll do it with a strong hand.” ? His method was 
simple, but very effective. On his own responsibility, he actually 
placed the whole country between Patna and Gorakhpur under 
martial law.? His only instrument for enforcing it was his single 
native regiment: but he thoroughly trusted his men; and, if 
they were not loyal to him in their hearts, they were so carried 


Red tape. 


May 25. 
Major Holmes. 


May 30. 


June 15, 


1 Correspondence, etc., p. 14. 

2 Kaye, vol. iii. pp. 7, 104. 

3 On July 29, Halliday, in a rebuke which he administered to Tayler for taking 
upon himself to praise this unauthorised act, remarked, ‘‘ At the time when Major 
Holmes declared martial law in Behar, nothing whatever had occurred to justify 
that step, and the moment it was known by Government, his act was set aside and 
cancelled.” On the very next day Halliday himself proclaimed martial law in the 
districts of Shahabad, Patna, Behar, Saran, Champaran, and Tirhut. Parl. Papers, 
vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 2, p. 145, par. 3, p. 146. 

It is quite true that, in the view of a purblind statesman, nothing whatever 
had occurred to justify Holmes in declaring martial law when he did. But Holmes 
was aman of clear mental vision. The principle upon which he acted was one 
that never failed in the Mutiny, the principle of taking the bull by the horns while 
it was hesitating whether it should lower its head or not ; in other words, of acting 
against men who were known to be disaffected before they had time to commit 
overt acts of disaffection. Halliday, on the other hand, put off declaring martial 
law until after the Dinapore mutiny, which he had declared ‘ inconceivable,” had 
broken out. 
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along by his daring spirit that they could not choose but do his 
bidding. Sending out parties of them to seize evil-doers and 
protect the civil stations, and declaring that he would visit with 
instant death anyone who showed the slightest sign of disaffection, 
he soon established such a terror of his name that none dared to 
stir a finger in the cause of rebellion. Canning had argued 
in his letter that the sepoys who had not yet rebelled 
were mad with fear: but Holmes knew that fear might well 
hurry men in their position, like frightened beasts, to turn upon 
their masters, and that, until they were thoroughly cowed into 
submission, it would be useless to attempt to reason with their 
fears. 

In spite, however, of all that Holmes and his irregulars could 
do, it was impossible for Tayler to guarantee the safety of his 
Division, so long as there was danger of a mutiny at Dinapore. 
During the three weeks that had elapsed since he had tried in 
vain to persuade Lloyd to disarm, he had indeed 
still maintained order; but he knew that, if Lloyd mene 
persisted in neglecting his advice, the rising must  sepoys be, 
sooner or later take place, and, by letting loose an , 
army of mutineers through Behar, undo all the good which he 
had done. At last the English merchants resolved to try whether 
their arguments could not induce the Government to order the 
General to take the step which he dared not take on his own 
responsibility. A favourable opportunity for stating their views 
had just presented itself. Canning had originally excused himself 
for refusing to disarm the Dinapore sepoys on the ground that 
the reinforcements which would give him the power to do so had 
not yet come. Now, however, they had arrived, and had been 
ordered to call at Dinapore on their way up the Ganges. By his 
own confession, the Governor-General now had the game in his 
own hands. But, while many of his lieutenants were assuming 
the responsibility of executing great measures without consulting 
him, he shifted the responsibility which naturally belonged to 
himself on to the weak shoulders of the poor old General at 
Dinapore. Well knowing that Lloyd had only promised that his 
men would remain quiet if “some great temptation ” did not assail 
them, well knowing that a great temptation was even then strongly 
assailing them, well knowing that Lloyd would never have the 
courage to use his own discretion, he yet left it to him to decide 
whether he would employ the newly-arrived reinforcements to 
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deprive his regiments of the power of doing mischief.1_ The 
merchants, to whom this decision was privately made known, saw 
its imbecility, and resolved to make a last effort to induce Canning 
to change it. Accordingly, on the 20th of July, they sent a 
deputation to implore him to consider what vast commercial 
interests were imperilled by the threatening attitude of the 
regiments at Dinapore, and to urge him to secure the safety of 
those interests once for all, and restore public confidence by com- 
manding Lloyd to disarm. He curtly refused their request. 
The natural results of his blind obstinacy followed. On the 
22nd of July a body of the 5th Fusiliers reached Dinapore. 
Lloyd shrank from using his authority to detain them, and let 
them go by. Of course he regretted his decision. But he was 
still to have another chance of setting himself right. Two days 
later two companies of the 37th touched at Dina- 
pore, awaiting his commands. His remorse was 
strong enough to make him order their disembarkation ; but it 
was too weak to make him turn them to good account. If it is 
true that Nemo repente fuit turpissimus, it is equally true that a 
weak man cannot suddenly become strong. Lloyd writhed 
under the responsibility so cruelly cast upon him. Afraid to 
crush the nettle in his grasp, afraid to leave it alone, he just 
touched it ; and, when it stung him, he cast the blame on others. 
As he could not brace himself to disarm his men, he thought he 
would take away their percussion-caps instead. Next morning 
accordingly the European troops were drawn up, by 
way of precaution, in the barrack-square, close to 
the native lines; and the caps were carted away from the 
magazine. Many of the sepoys showed great indignation when 
they saw the carts moving towards the barracks; but they 
feared, with the British soldiers close at hand, to give full vent 
to their feelings. Lloyd, however, was not content with the 
success of his half-measure. He ordered his officers to hold a 
second parade of the sepoys in the afternoon, while the European 
troops would be busy eating their dinners, and then require 
them to surrender the contents of the cap-cases which they 
carried on their persons. It is difficult to gauge the depths of 
the folly which prompted his resolve. For the measure which 
he now ordered would exasperate the sepoys far more than that 


July 24. 


July 25. 


1 The Commander-in-Chief’s letter to Lloyd, written at Canning’s request, will 
be found in Parl. Papers, vol. xliii. (1857-58), p. 103. 
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which had been with difficulty carried out in the morning; and 
the absence of the British troops would deprive the officers of 
the only means of crushing the mutiny which seemed certain to 
follow. An attempt was made, however, to obey the order. 
The parade was held. The sepoys were ordered to empty their 
pouches. They answered the demand by firing on 

their officers. The noise warned the European }uynyat 
soldiers and the General that mutiny had broken 

out. The General, having given certain vague instructions to 
his officers how to act in case of a difficulty, did not think it 
necessary to do more than go on board a steamer in the river, 
from which he hoped to be able to shoot a few stray mutineers.! 
The soldiers turned out and formed up on the parade ground ; 
but their officers, who could not have understood the instructions 
which they had received, dared not assume the responsibility of 
acting in the General’s absence; and not till two staff-officers 
hurried up from the steamer, bringing his orders for an advance, 
was any attempt made to retrieve the fortunes of the day. It 
was then too late. Only a few sepoys, who rashly attempted to 
cross the river, were destroyed by the guns of the steamer, or 
drowned. The rest, after re-possessing themselves of the caps 
that had been taken from the magazine, went off in the direction 
of the river Soane. As that river was then greatly swollen by 
the rains, Lloyd had only to lead his Europeans in pursuit, in 
order to overtake and destroy them before they could effect a 
passage. He afterwards recorded in his own defence the extra- 
ordinary opinion that such a step would have been of little use. 
But it is not extraordinary that he did not attempt it. A 
general who had shown such feebleness in the morning was not 
likely to prove an able commander in the evening. ‘The wonder 
is that next morning it did occur to him to send 
a party of riflemen in a steamer? up the river, to 
intercept the passage of the mutineers. But his attempt failed ; 
for the steamer, after running a short distance, stuck fast on a 
sand-bank. Even before it had returned, however, he received 
a startling piece of news, which led him to resolve to entrench 
his position at Dinapore, and leave the surrounding country to 
the fate which he had brought upon it, thus imitating with the 


July 26. 


1 See his letter to the Daily News, referred to on p. 190. 
2 It should be mentioned that, when travelling by river in India, passengers 
were generally carried in what is called a flat, towed by a steam tug. 
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closest fidelity the line of conduct which Hewitt had followed 
after the mutiny of the 10th of May. In many respects, indeed, 
this shameful story of the mutiny at Dinapore resembles the 
story of the mutiny at Meerut. The strength of the British 
force at hand to crush resistance, the imbecility of the General, 
the dread of responsibility manifested by the officers, and the 
amazement of the mutineers at their own success, were all points 
common to the two disasters. And for the weakness of Lloyd, 
as for the weakness of Hewitt, the only excuse that can be 
pleaded is the infirmity of old age.! 

There was a man, however, in Behar, who, though several 
years older than Lloyd, still retained the vigour of 
his youth, and was resolved to use it to effect his 
own aggrandisement, and complete the humiliation of the English. 
This man was a Rajput noble, named Kunwar Singh, who, 
formerly a staunch adherent of the English power, had lately 
cooled in his friendship from resentment at the hard usage 
which he, in common with many other great landowners, had 
received from the Revenue Board of Bengal. As, however, he 
had a strong personal friendship for Tayler, he might even now 
have thrown in his lot with the English, if he had not heard at 
the critical moment that an important law-suit in which he was 
engaged had gone against him. Tayler had earnestly interceded 
for him with Halliday, but in vain.2 The result was, that 
Kunwar Singh determined to join the Dinapore mutineers with 
his retainers, and regain his lost wealth by the sword. This 
was the news that made Lloyd resolve to shut himself up in 
Dinapore. But, more fortunate than Hewitt, he had a strong 
and wise adviser at hand, who would not let him do so cowardly 
an act. As soon as he had heard of the mutiny, the Commis- 
sioner, true to himself still when others were false to him and to 
themselves, had sent out a body of Sikhs, volunteers, and police, 
to cut off the retreat of the stragglers ; but on the next morning 
he heard of an event which, letting loose a fresh multitude of 


Kunwar Singh. 


1 T am not aware that Lloyd has ever had any defender but himself. Anyone 
who wishes to read his defence will find it in the Daily News, Oct. 30, 1857, pp. 
4,5. He “thought,” he says, ‘‘that the men would feel it quite madness to 
attempt resistance with only fifteen caps per man.” There was method in their 
madness, 

2 Correspondence, etc., pp. 243-5, pars. 51-7 (letter from Mr. Samuells). Letter 
from Tayler to Secretary to Government of Bengal (April 5, 1858), pars. 34-52 ; 
Parl. Papers, vol. lv. (1878-79). 
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enemies against him, forced him to recall this little force for the 
protection of Patna. The 12th Irregulars, catch- 
ing the infection of disloyalty from the Dinapore 
mutineers, had murdered his dear friend and strong supporter, 
Major James Holmes. Still his counsel might effect 
something. Accordingly he wrote to the General, 
imploring him even then, at the eleventh hour, to go in pursuit 
of the mutineers. Suddenly the alarming news 
arrived that they had already crossed the Soane, 
and were actually besieging Arrah.! Lloyd had now no choice 
but to accept Tayler’s advice. 

Arrah, the chief town of the most turbulent district in the 
Division, was situated twenty-five miles west of 
Dinapore. The European residents had been duly 
warned of their danger. The warning, however, would have 
availed them little if Tayler, with rare foresight, had not already 
sent fifty of Rattray’s Sikhs to help them in case of an attack. 
Even with this reinforcement, the whole garrison were only 
sixty-eight in number; and their fortress was nothing but a 
small building, originally intended for a billiard-room, belonging 
to Vicars Boyle, the railway engineer, who, regardless of the jeers 
of his friends, had fortified and provisioned it to resist the 
attack which he had all along deemed possible. His dwelling- 
house was about seventy yards off; and, to deprive the enemy of 
the cover which it would have afforded, he had demolished its 
front parapet. On the evening of the 26th the Europeans, after 
writing letters to their friends, went into the billiard-room, and 
bricked themselves up. Boyle, whose foresight had rescued the 
others from instant destruction, was naturally one of the leading 
spirits in the crisis ; and associated with him was Herwald Wake, 
the magistrate, who assumed command of the Sikhs. Next 
morning the sixty-eight were standing at their posts behind their 
improvised defences ; and, when the mutineers, after 
releasing the prisoners in the gaol, and plundering 
the treasury, advanced to the attack, as to an assured victory, 
they were hurled back in astonishment and discomfiture by a 
well-directed fire. From this moment they only ventured to 
discharge their muskets from behind the cover of the walls and 
trees that surrounded the house ; and anyone who ventured into 
the open was sure to be struck down by a bullet from the garrison, 


1 Patna Crisis, pp. 76-8 ; Correspondence, etc., pp. 110, 112. 
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who aimed securely from behind the sand-bags which they had 
thrown up on the roof. Baffled in fair fight, the assailants began 
to try a succession of foul stratagems for the destruction of their 
foe. They strove to corrupt the fidelity of the Sikhs by threats, 
by appeals to their religious feelings, and by offers of a share in 
the plunder. But the Sikhs, confident in the resources of their 
commandant, were proof even against this last argument. Then 
the rebels tried to suffocate the garrison by setting on fire a heap 
of chillies outside the walls: but a favourable wind 
arose and blew the stifling smoke away. The same 
wind carried off the disgusting stench arising from the rotting 
carcases of the horses belonging to the garrison, which the rebels 
had killed and purposely piled up around the house. Finally, 
Kunwar Singh unearthed two guns, which he had kept hidden 
ready for emergencies, and prepared to batter down the little 
fortress. If he had had a good supply of ammunition, he might 
have forced the garrison to attempt to cut their way out; but, 
having no round shot at first, he was obliged to use the brass 
castors belonging to the pianos and sofas in Boyle’s house, as 
projectiles! Yet Wake and his little band knew that, if help 
did not come soon, time must conquer them ; for their provisions 
were beginning to run short. At midnight on the 29th they 
heard the sound of distant firing in the direction of the Soane. 
Could it be that their relief was at hand?? They were not kept 
long in suspense. 
Influenced by the alarming news that Arrah was being be- 
sieged, Lloyd had yielded to Tayler’s entreaties, 
Dunbars xP and sent off a force of Europeans and Sikhs to 
relivtiyar™ the rescue. But the steamer that carried them 
ran aground in the darkness of the night; and 
Lloyd, overwhelmed by this fresh disaster, would have recalled 
the detachment and left the garrison to their fate, if Tayler had 
not once more shamed him into action. Another steamer had 
opportunely come up; and in it a hundred and fifty men of the 
10th, with a few volunteers, were sent, under Captain Dunbar, 
to reinforce the stranded detachment. On the afternoon of the 
29th the united force, amounting to four hundred and fifteen 
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1 Afterwards he procured some 41b. shot for one of the guns. V. Boyle’s 
Brief Narrative of the Defence of the Arrah Garrison, pp. 138-14. 

2 Ibid. ; J. J. Hall’s Two Months in Arrah in 1857 ; Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. 
(1857-58), Part 2, pp. 333-4. 
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officers and men, disembarked. A small party was sent on to 
procure boats for the passage of a stream which crossed the road 
to Arrah. Soon afterwards the main body, who were cooking 
dinner, heard the rattle of musketry. They at once fell into 
their ranks, and, after a few minutes’ march, saw their comrades 
firing at a number of sepoys on the opposite bank of the stream. 
Two or three hours were spent in getting the boats; and it was 
seven o'clock before the whole force had crossed. Tired and 
hungry, but eager to rescue their beleaguered countrymen, they 
immediately began their march. About an hour before midnight 
the moon went down, and Dunbar was urged to halt for the 
night; but, trusting to a report that the mutineers had raised 
the siege, he insisted on going on.’ A few minutes later the 
advanced guard was entering the suburbs of Arrah, when a 
blaze of light flashed forth from a dense mango grove on the 
right of the road, and a fearful discharge of musketry ploughed 
through the whole length of the column. A second volley 
followed, and a third. The enemy could only be momentarily 
discerned by the flash of their muskets: but the British soldiers, 
conspicuous in their white summer dresses, were falling fast ; 
Dunbar himself was slain; and the survivors, bewildered and 
losing all discipline, fired helplessly into space, or into each other. 
At last a bugler, running to a field close by, sounded the assembly, 
and thus gathered his comrades round him. Presently they 
found a tank in which they could take shelter ; but they foolishly 
continued to discharge their muskets, and revealed their position 
to the enemy, who, invisible themselves, assailed them, as they 
lay crouching in the tank, with continual volleys. In this 
desperate situation the officers held a council of war, and resolved 
to attempt a retreat to the Soane at day-break. The day broke ; 
but no joy followed the heaviness which had endured throughout 
the night. Wearied and famished as they were, the soldiers had 
a march of fifteen miles before them; and for every foot of the 
way they had to run the gauntlet of an enemy who had cleverly 
availed himself of the cover afforded by the woods and jungles 
that lined the road. Sharp reports echoed: puffs of smoke 
curled up through the trees; and man after man dropped down. 
Ever and anon some of the survivors, infuriated at the loss of their 
comrades, charged aimlessly right and left: but the mutineers, 
safe in ambush, laughed at their impotent rage. Among the 
1 Hall says that Dunbar sent out no scouts, though the night was dark, p. 47. 
O 
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British there was little order or discipline ; but there was much 
heroism. Two privates of the 10th carried a wounded officer of 
their regiment the last five miles of the road; and young Ross 
Mangles of the Civil Service, with none to help him, rescued a 
wounded private in the same way. When at last the poor beaten 
force reached the river, they found nearly all the boats stranded ; 
but many still retained their presence of mind, and, pushing the 
boats into the stream, would not enter them themselves till they 
had helped their weaker brethren on board. One of the boats, 
under a freight of thirty-five men, was drifting helplessly down 
the stream with its rudder tied up and useless, when a volunteer, 
McDonell of the Civil Service, climbed on to the roof, and cut 
the lashings under a hail of bullets. Many, however, as they 
strove to cross the stream, fell under the enemy’s fire: others, 
who had plunged into the water to escape the bullets, were 
drowned ; and few indeed reached the steamer that was waiting 
to carry the detachment back in triumph to Dinapore. But 
worse than all the sufferings that the enemy had inflicted upon 
them must have been the misery and the shame of that poor 
remnant, as they approached the landing-place at Dinapore, and 
saw their countrymen standing upon it, waiting to congratulate 
them on their victory, and knew how soon they would be 
undeceived. As the steamer hove in sight, the crowd grew 
breathless with excitement: they looked in vain for some sign 
of triumph on her deck: their hearts sickened as they saw her 
run past her moorings and make for the hospital; and, as she 
eased up and blew off her steam, the soldiers’ wives rushed down, 
beating their breasts and tearing their hair, to the water’s edge, 
and screamed out curses against the General who had brought 
this calamity upon them.! 
But there were stout hearts still beating in the province of 
fhe eas Behar. The little garrison of Arrah, listening 
eat ? 
of Arrah still eagerly from the roof of Boyle’s house to the 
* sound of firing on the night of the 29th, soon 
heard it die away, and knew that no help had yet come. But 
they could still help themselves. Their provisions were nearly 
gone; but, when the besiegers were asleep, they sallied forth, 
and brought in four sheep as the reward of their daring. Thirst 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, pp. 185-9; Times, Sept. 21, 
1857, p. 6, col. 1; Nov. 7, p. 7, col. 65 Patna Crisis, pp. 82-3);) Hall, 
pp. 88-94, 
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began to afflict them; but the Sikhs dug a well, and procured 
an abundance of good water. Ammunition threatened to fail ; 
but Boyle had laid in a supply of lead, and new bullets were 
cast. Mining was repelled by countermining. Every expedient 
that the ingenuity of the besiegers could contrive was baffled by 
the ingenuity, but still more by the resolution of the besieged. 
Thus four more days passed away. On the morning of the 
2nd of August the sound of distant firing once more threw the 
garrison into suspense.' And this time too the suspense did not 
last long. 

Among those whose sympathies had been roused by the story 
of the leaguer of Arrah was a major of the Bengal |... 
artillery, named Vincent Eyre. This officer had °° "'~*"™ 
been in the army for nearly thirty years; but, though he had 
seen much hard service, and had made many efforts to smooth the 
rugged lot, and elevate the moral condition of his men, whom 
he had honourably refused to forsake for the lucrative arena of 
civil employ, he had not yet found an opportunity of showing 
what he could accomplish as a leader in the field. Fifteen years 
before, however, in the disastrous winter of 1841, he had found 
and used a more glorious opportunity. The Afghan chiefs had 
demanded four British officers with their wives and children as 
hostages ; and the British commander had asked for volunteers 
to undertake the cruel risk. Every officer refused, to expose 
his family to danger except Eyre, who, in the words of Lady 
Sale, “said, if it was to be productive of great good, he 
would stay with his wife and child.”* He who reads this record 
of heroism will not ask for any further comment on Eyre’s 
character. 

On the 10th of July he started with his battery from Calcutta, 
under orders to join the British force at Allahabad. Touching 
at Dinapore on the 25th, he of course heard of the mutiny which 
had just taken place. Re-embarking next morning, he reached 
Buxar on the 28th. There he was informed that the Dinapore 
mutineers were besieging Arrah. Hearing later in the day that 
some of them were marching up the country to destroy the Govern- 
ment stud property at Buxar, he detained the steamer for the 
night. Next morning, as there appeared to be no imminent danger, 


1 Hall, Boyle. 
2 See an article on Eyre in Colonel Malleson’s Recreations of an Indian Official, 
p- 276. 
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he pushed on towards Ghazipur, intending, if he should find that 
station safe, to return to Buxar, and thence march 
He resolves to to the relief of Arrah. Finding that Ghazipur, 
though still quiet, was not out of danger, he landed 
two of his guns for its defence, and took in exchange twenty-five 
Highlanders of the 78th, to aid him in his projected expedition. 
Returning to Buxar in the evening, he was rejoiced to find that 
one hundred and sixty men of the 5th Fusiliers had just arrived 
from Calcutta; and, as he felt that, with their aid, he would be 
strong enough to begin his march for Arrah at once, he asked 
their commander, Captain L’Estrange, to join him. L’Estrange 
promptly agreed, bargaining only that Eyre should take upon 
himself the entire responsibility of the expedition. That Eyre 
did this for L’Estrange as unhesitatingly as he had done it already 
for himself, is his great title to the honourable mention of history. 
Many officers would have gone cheerfully with two hundred men 
to attack five thousand: but few would have turned aside from 
the instructions of their Government, and risked dismissal from 
the service, to do so. Fifteen years before, however, Eyre had 
dared to risk even the safety of his wife and child in his country’s 
service; and he was not likely now to shrink from risking his 
commission. He therefore sent back the Highlanders to 
Ghazipur, which had now greater need of them, and, appoint- 
ing as his staff officer, Captain Hastings, the superintendent of 
the Buxar stud, by whose energy and enthusiasm 
the needful supplies were collected within a single 
day, started to relieve Arrah in the spirit of Montrose’s 
favourite verses : 


July 30. 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all. 


All through the long summer evening and the night the 
force marched on, not halting till day-break ; for 
but slow progress could be made along heavy roads, 
and with bullocks unused to the labour of dragging artillery. 
But at his next encamping ground Eyre heard for 
the first time the news of Dunbar’s disaster, and, 
burning to efface it, pressed on till, on the evening of the 1st of 
August, he reached the village of Gujrajganj, close to Arrah. 


July 31. 


Aug. 1. 
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Hardly had he broken up his encampment on the following 
morning, when bugles were heard sounding the as 
assembly a short distance ahead. Evidently the Battle of | 
enemy had come out from Arrah to dispute his SY": 
advance. They were soon discerned lining a large wood which 
extended in front of the British force and on both its flanks. 
Seeing that he was in danger of being surrounded, Eyre caused 
his guns to open fire on their front and flanks. Presently they 
took shelter behind some broken ground in front of the wood 
and opened a heavy fire of musketry. Soon, however, unable to 
stand against the accurate discharges of the skirmishers whom 
Eyre had sent against them, they fell back to the wood. Eyre, 
rapidly following up his advantage, brought all his guns to bear 
upon their centre: they scattered to right and left; and the 
British, keeping up an incessant fire of musketry, hurried over 
the vacant space, and plunged into the wood. The rebels were 
momentarily baffled ; for the British, moving out of the further 
side of the wood, were protected from attack by inundated rice 
fields which surrounded the road along which they marched. 
But, two miles further down, the road was intercepted by a river, 
on the opposite side of which lay a village called Bibiganj ; and 
the rebels now hastened to seize this point, hoping thus to render 
Hyre’s further advance impossible ; for they had broken down the 
bridge, and thrown up breastworks to command the approaches. 
Unable to find a ford, Eyre began a flank march to the right, 
towards a railway embankment, along which a road ran direct to 
Arrah, and, to mask this movement, caused his artillery at the 
same time to play upon the village. Close to the embankment, 
however, there was another wood ; and the rebels now hastened 
to occupy it, in the hope of intercepting Eyre before he could 
gain the road. Then began a desperate race between the two 
armies. The rebels won, and, when Eyre’s force came up, opened 
fire upon it from behind the shelter of the trees. Thus attacked 
in front, the British were sorely harassed by a simultaneous 
fire which Kunwar Singh’s levies poured into their rear. Eyre 
must now carry the wood, or be vanquished. His fire could 
make no impression upon the enemy. ‘Twice within an hour 
they rushed up to the muzzles of his guns; and by the end of 
that time they were clearly forcing his infantry to retire. But 
Eyre had still one resource left, a resource which has often saved 
British soldiers from imminent defeat at the hands of a superior 
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force. He ordered his infantry to charge with the bayonet. 
Forming rapidly, the little company of Fusiliers sent up a glorious 
cheer, and, bounding across the stream, which, though still deep, 
was here pent up within a narrow space, drove their four thousand 
enemies before them in utter rout, and did not pause until the 
guns, opening on the fugitives, had made the victory complete. 
Meanwhile the garrison of Arrah had been listening anxiously 
to the sound of the battle. In the afternoon they 
saw the beaten rebels come hurrying up, collect their 
property, and go away. They knew now that their deliverance 
had been wrought at last: but there was a still 
greater joy instore forthem. For, when the morning 
came, they saw and welcomed their deliverers. 

Eyre had no thought, however, of resting on his laurels. 
He had baulked the mutineers of their prey: but 
he had not yet deprived them of all power to do 
mischief; and other stations in Behar still lay at 
their mercy. He resolved, therefore, to follow up his victory 
by striking a decisive blow at Jagdispur, a village belonging to 
Kunwar Singh, to which the rebels had retreated. The old chief’s 
asylum was very strongly placed, and the roads which led to 
it were difficult: but Eyre knew that his men would now follow 
him on any enterprise, and what he had already achieved had 
fairly entitled him to ask for reinforcements. While he was 
waiting for them, he occupied himself in restoring order in the 
neighbourhood. Martial law was proclaimed; and thirty wounded 
sepoys who were brought in, as well as a number of native 
officials who had entered Kunwar Singh’s service, were hanged. 
On the 8th and 9th of August the expected reinforcements 
arrived, two hundred men of the 10th and a hundred of Rattray’s 
Sikhs. Strengthened by these and by some of the defenders of 
Arrah, Eyre set out on the 11th for Jagdispur. 
About half-past ten on the following day he caught 
sight of the faces of the enemy peeping through a dense belt of 
jungle on the opposite side of a stream which crossed the road. 
The position which Kunwar Singh had chosen was, in all respects 
but one, faultless. His stronghold lay sheltered behind the 
jungle, the mazes of which, familiar to him and his men, were 
unknown to his opponents: the stream protected his front; and 
in his centre stood a village, which he had fortified. But he had 
made the fatal mistake of weakening his force by sending a 


Arrah relieved. 


Aug. 3. 


Eyre follows up 
his success. 


2 P.M. 
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detachment to occupy another village on the opposite side of the 
stream.t The British skirmishers began the battle by dislodging 
this detachment, and driving it across the stream. The rest of 
the enemy lay concealed in the jungle, until the continued 
advance of the skirmishers provoked them to fire. Then Eyre, 
at last detecting their exact position, brought his artillery to 
bear upon them, and forced them to huddle in confusion further 
to the right. Now was the time to decide the battle by a 
bayonet rush. The men of the 10th, seeing the enemy waver- 
ing, were almost breaking loose from control in their burning 
desire to avenge their comrades who had fallen with Dunbar ; 
and, before their leader, Captain Patterson, had finished speaking 
the word of command, they answered him by a ringing cheer, and 
dashed forward to the attack. Nothing could have resisted that 
avenging charge: but the 10th were cheated of half their desire ; 
for, as at Bibiganj, the enemy dared not look at the British 
bayonets, but fled headlong into the jungle. Meanwhile, Kunwar 
Singh’s irregulars on the left had fought a gallant battle with the 
Fusiliers, the Sikhs, and the volunteers: but at last a howitzer 
was brought up against them; and then they too fled. Driv- 
ing the enemy before him, Eyre entered Jagdispur early 
in the afternoon. It was not till the following 
day, however, that he could learn in what direction 
Kunwar Singh had retreated. Then L’Estrange, 
and afterwards Eyre himself, went in pursuit: but the old chief 
was never caught. He had evidently looked forward to a 
victorious campaign; for in his stronghold was discovered an 
abundance of ammunition, and enough grain to feed an army of 
twenty thousand men for six months, to obtain which he had 
mercilessly robbed the peasantry in the neighbourhood. But 
the re-establishment of the British power brought relief to the 
sufferers; for Eyre allowed them to carry off the grain.” 
Finally, after blowing up all the principal buildings in Jagdispur, 
he started on the 20th of August for Allahabad. In his cam- 
paign of three weeks he had effected far more than the original 
object of his expedition. Not only had he relieved the be- 


P.M. 


Aug. 13. 


1 Malleson, vol. i. pp. 128-9. 

2 Recreations of an Indian Official, pp. 304-17; Account of the Relief of 
Arrah dictated by Major Eyre, printed in Gubbins’s Mutinies in Oudh, App. No. 
10, pp. 474-84; Purl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, pp. 127-8, 130-1, 
143-7. The British loss in the first action was two killed and fifteen wounded, in 
the second six wounded, 
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leaguered garrison of Arrah. He had quelled the insurrection 
which had threatened to spread from Behar throughout the 
whole of Bengal; and he had restored the safety of river 
communication between Calcutta and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. In other words, he, a simple major of artillery, had 
prevented the achievements of Tayler from being neutralised by 
the weakness of the Government and the incompetence of Lloyd. 
Before, however, this result was attained, the character of 
the Patna Commissioner had been subjected to a 
Dangers which tyjal more severe than any which it had yet endured. 
encompassed ; 6 
Tayler after The mutiny of the sepoys at Dinapore had been 
near bad enough: but the defeat which Dunbar had 
sustained at their hands was far worse. For it 
now seemed absolutely certain that Arrah must soon fall; and 
then the besiegers would be free to overrun the whole province 
of Behar with fire and sword. Many of the villagers of 
Shahabad, the district of which Arrah was the capital, were in 
open revolt. Kunwar Singh’s success would be sure to encourage 
others to follow his example: in fact the Raja of Dumrdon was 
said to have already joined the rebels. The mutiny of the 12th 
Irregulars aggravated the danger. Moreover, the native police 
and even the Sikhs would not be likely to remain loyal when 
they saw that their masters could no longer hold their ground. 
The Europeans scattered at the stations under Tayler’s control, 
who had been secure under his protection till his policy had 
been endangered by the weakness of Lloyd, were almost destitute 
of the means of resistance. For their lives and for the Govern- 
ment treasure under their care he was responsible. And he had 
to bear this grievous burden of responsibility by his own unaided 
strength: for his Government had never sympathised with him ; 
Lloyd was an encumbrance rather than a help; and the gallant 
Holmes was dead. But Tayler met the crisis without flinching. 
He sent off the European ladies and children to Dinapore: and, 
feeling that now, when things were at their worst, it behoved 
him to be most stern and uncompromising in asserting his 
supremacy, he had the gallows shifted from the gaol to the 
raiddle of the race-course, where it would be in full view of all 
who meditated rebellion, and sent another batch of conspirators 
to execution. This, however, was not enough. He knew that 
to save the lives of the Europeans at the out-stations, prudence 


1 Patna Crisis, p. 85 ; Correspondence, etc., pp. 115, 119-20, 140-8, ete. 
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was needed as well as boldness. Accordingly, after a few hours 
of earnest consideration, he issued an order directing me 
the district officers at Gaya and Muzaffarpur! to His with.’ 
come in to Patna, and to bring their treasure with “”" oe" 
them, unless their personal safety should be endangered by the 
attempt to remove it. No measure of his administration had 
been more sagacious than this. For, though he knew that Eyre 
intended to attempt the relief of Arrah, he could not prophesy that 
Eyre, with a force only half as large as that with which Dunbar 
had been disastrously beaten, would show the moral strength 
and the military skill that could alone achieve success in so 
hazardous an enterprise: he knew that, if Eyre should fail, the 
province must be lost ; and he therefore resolved to sacrifice the 
out-stations for a time to the great object of saving his people’s 
lives, holding Patna, and securing his treasure, rather than risk 
the loss of the whole by clinging vainly to a part.2, Far more 
admirable, however, than the statesmanship which dictated this 
measure was the moral courage which dared to carry it out in spite 
of the probable disapprobation of an unfriendly Government. 
Lautour, the magistrate at Muzaffarpur, acted at once upon 
Tayler’s order, and, as he had no troops to escort ,, 

. . . < ow Lautour 
his treasure, left it behind. But the magistrate at and Money | 
Gaya, Alonzo Money, unlike Lautour, had forty-five *’¢ "P"™ 
Europeans, a hundred Sikhs, and a body of police to rely upon, 
besides a detachment of the 64th, stationed a few miles off, 
which he could summon to his aid. It is true that he was 
exposed to danger from the Dinapore mutinecrs: but this 
danger, though serious enough to vindicate the withdrawal 
order, and to justify him in taking measures for obeying it, 
was not sufficiently imminent to justify him in abandoning his 
treasure. Only three days before, he had written to Tayler, 
saying that he had nothing to apprehend from the 
townspeople, and that, if not more than three hundred 
or three hundred and fifty mutineers attacked him, he had “no 
doubt of giving them a good thrashing.” His courage, however, 
had since oozed out; for, a few hours after he 
received the order, he hurried away from the station 


July 28. 


July 31. 


1 The officers belonging to Chapra and Motihdri had already come in. The 
remaining station was Arrah, It is unnecessary to mention the sub-divisional 
stations. 

2 Correspondence, etc., pp. 114-16 ; Patna Crisis, pp. 85-7. 
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under an escort, accompanied by the other Christian residents, 
leaving eighty thousand pounds in the treasury at the mercy of 
the enemies of Government.1 He thus flatly disobeyed the 
orders of the Commissioner ; for, as his own letter proved, his 
personal safety would not have been endangered by removing 
his treasure. When, however, he had proceeded a few miles, 
one of his companions, Hollings, of the Opium Agency, came up 
to him, and said that he could not endure the remorse which he 
felt at having been a party to the abandonment of the Govern- 
ment property. Money listened, and resolved to go back and 
repair the wrong which he had done. But, instead of taking 
his companions and his escort with him, as common sense would 
have suggested, he impulsively bade them continue their journey, 
and went back alone with Hollings. Soon after 

Aug.2. his return, he called in the detachment of the 64th, 
Aug. 4. and, when it arrived, removed the treasure under 

its escort, having already done his best to arouse the 

enmity of the native officials by openly burning the Government 
stamped paper, an act which they could only regard as implying 
a suspicion that they meditated plunder. After quitting the 
station he would naturally have taken the road to Patna, if he 
had not been misled by false reports which said that a body of 
the Dinapore mutineers was advancing to dispute his passage. 
As it was, he resolved to take the longer but safer road to 
Calcutta instead. On his way, he received letters from the 
Governor-General and the Lieutenant-Governor. When he 
opened them, he was probably somewhat astonished to find him- 
self congratulated as a hero. That Canning should have ac- 
cepted Halliday’s view of Money’s conduct was natural enough : 
but that Halliday, acquainted as he was with the terms of the 
withdrawal order and with the way in which Money had carried 
it out, should have praised the latter as he did, might well 
startle those who were ignorant of the circumstances that had 
tended to warp his judgement. Nor did he content himself with 
bestowing empty praise upon Money. The man who had fled 


1 He excused himself for not removing the treasure by saying “ The treasure 
could not be carried away; I had neither carts nor elephants.” Parl. Papers, 
vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 2, p. 227. He omitted, however, to add that there had 
been nothing to prevent him from remaining to collect carts, as he was urged to 
do by some of the English residents. Moreover, his brain must have been extra- 
ordinarily confused, if he did not see the glaring inconsistency between his apology 
and his own subsequent conduct. 
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in panic from his post was rewarded by promotion to a more 
lucrative appointment. Of Money himself it is not necessary 
to speak so severely. Though his whole conduct from the time 
that he received the withdrawal order had been a series of mis- 
takes, yet it is impossible not to feel sympathy for a man who, 
when his conscience told him that he had done wrong, tried, 
however awkwardly, to amend his fault. 

As, however, Money had been substantially rewarded for the 
defective discharge of an easy duty, surely Tayler 2, 50., of 
might reasonably look forward at least to the dover 
approbation of his Government. If some great “""™ 
disturbance had broken out in Patna, and he had suppressed it, 
his praises would have been sung as loudly as those of anyone 
else: but, as he simply prevented disaffection from breaking 
out at all in one of the most disaffected cities of India, there 
was too little of the sensational in his achievements to excite 
general enthusiasm. ‘The English inhabitants of his province, 
indeed, and the natives who remained loyal to his Government, 
respected and trusted him absolutely.?, But Halliday had an 
old grudge against him. Halliday had repaid his services by a 
withdrawal of the support which each one of his subordinates 
had a right to claim: he had vouchsafed not a word of praise 
to encourage him in his labours: he had once before suggested 
a frivolous pretext for removing him from his post; and now, 
eagerly clutching at the withdrawal order as an excuse for 
carrying out his resolve, without waiting for explanation or 
defence, he stigmatised this last and noblest measure of his 
lieutenant as an act of disgraceful cowardice, and summarily 
removed him from his post, thus depriving his te 
country of the services of the ablest, the most eae ee 
successful, and the most trusted civil officer in 
Bengal, and blasting all his hopes, his aspirations, and his 
ambitions. Nothing could exceed the sympathy which the 
loyal inhabitants of Behar showed to him in his trouble. 
“When,” wrote the non-official Christian residents of Patna, 
“the whole of Patna was nearly shipwrecked, at the moment 
when the rebels rose at Dinapore, and before that, when the 

1 Parl. Papers, vol, xliv, (1857-58), Part 2, pp. 154-6, 227-382, 327-8, 412; 
Correspondence, etc., pp. 119, 122, 137-8. 

2 Except a “small clique” mentioned by Dr. Duff. See numerous letters in 


What is Truth? Also letters in the Englishman, July 4, 10, 11, 17, Aug. 8, 
Sept. 8, 9, 12, 14, 16, 21, 380, Oct. 1, 2, 8, 12. 
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mischievous machinations of Pir Ali and his accomplices had 
endangered not only our own city, but nearly the whole pro- 
vince, who opposed and braved the storm? Whose were those 
wise, far-seeing, and statesmanlike plans which saved us then? 
and who so kindly and considerately threw open his house to 
receive the Christian populace at the hour of the greatest peril? 
With one voice we answer it was you; and were it not for you, 
and for your exertions, which cost you many an anxious day 
and sleepless night, . . . Behar would ere this have become a 
scene of anarchy and confusion.” } 

It was not, however, to be expected that public opinion 
Subsequent Would induce Halliday to admit that he had been 
Ge tactiot in the wrong. He had already misrepresented the 

purport of the withdrawal order to the Governor- 
General and Council, who, on garbled and one-sided evidence, 
were led to record a censure upon Tayler.2 In a Blue Book 
which he published upon the case, he suppressed a mass of 
important correspondence which would have helped to place the 
facts in their true light. Lastly, in a minute which he despatched 
to the Directors in 1858, to explain his reasons for dismissing 
Tayler, he suppressed two letters written on the 8th of June, 1857, 


1 See What is Truth? If Halliday had not been in such a hurry to get rid 
of Tayler, he might have reflected on the inconsistency of condemning him for 
issuing the withdrawal order, and praising Money for the way in which he had 
acted upon it. If the order proved cowardice on Tayler’s part, it was equally 
cowardly of Money to run away from his station as precipitately as he did. If 
the danger to which Money was exposed was so great as to justify him in running 
away without his treasure, the existence of that danger furnished an unanswerable 
proof of the wisdom of Tayler’s order. 

For the benefit of anyone who wishes to investigate independently the question 
of the withdrawal order, I give the following reference: Correspondence, etc., pp. 
114-26, 128-50, 154-5, 162-8, 186-9; Tayler’s Memorial, pp. 4, 5, 9-16; and 
his Reply to Halliday’s Minute, pp. 81-5. I may mention that the majority of 
the district officials, including McDonell, whom Halliday would hardly have 
accused of cowardice, were grateful for the order. The gist of Halliday’s 
arguments was that there had been no immediate probability of an attack upon 
Gaya and Muzaffarpur. He forgot that it had been probable that the attack 
would take place as early as the apparently imminent fall of Arrah would allow. 
The whole question lies in a nut-shell. If Eyre had failed to relieve Arrah, even 
Halliday would not have ventured to question the wisdom of the order. And 
did Halliday venture to say that Tayler would have been justified in staking his 
people’s lives and the Government property on the bare chance, as it seemed, of 
Hyre’s succeeding? No,—for he never attempted seriously to grapple with 
Tayler’s arguments, 

2 Correspondence, etc., pp. 123-7 ; Narrative of Events, pp. 200-18 ; Tayler’s 
Memorial, pp. 33-5. 
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in which Tayler had given him full information of the danger to 
which Patna was exposed from the intended mutiny of the 
Dinapore sepoys, and another written by himself in reply, in 
which he had declared, in the face of this information, that 
Patna was in no danger, and that the mutiny of the Dinapore 
sepoys was inconceivable.} 

Though, however, for the moment he had gained a triumph 
condemned by every honest man in India who 
knew the facts of the case,? there was a Nemesis 
in store for him. Time gave judgement between him and his 
victim. For a few years the latter could only submit with 
what patience he could command to the cruel injustice which he 
had suffered. The differences between himself and his Govern- 
ment remained as yet within the sphere of opinion. Long ago, 
indeed, the Dinapore mutiny, which Halliday had pronounced 
“inconceivable,” had taken place: but he could still plausibly 
assert that Tayler was absurdly wrong in maintaining that there 


Nemesis. 


1 These are grave charges. They will be found fully substantiated in Tayler’s 
pamphlet, Further Disclosures, in his Reply to Halliday’s Minute, pp. 48-9, 66-8, 
and in his Memorial, pp. 25-9. Anyone who wishes for further proof need only 
compare the special Blue Book already quoted, entitled Correspondence, etc., with 
the Parl. Papers. Among the letters omitted from the special Blue Book was one 
written on the 28th of May to Tayler by Halliday, in which he said, “ As soon as 
the telegraph is open I request you will send me a daily message, brief, just to 
say ‘All’s well,’ till further notice.” In accordance with the desire thus ex- 
pressed, Tayler sent short demi-official and official letters and telegrams for some 
weeks. About the 30th of June he received an order (dated the 25th) to write 
official letters regularly. He obeyed. But the letters in the special Blue Book 
are arranged with such marvellous ingenuity, such convenient disregard for the 
sequence of dates, as to make it appear to any but the most careful reader that 
he contumaciously persisted for some time in writing demi-oflicially. 

It is not my business to describe the various measures by which Halliday 
completed his victory. It ought, however, to be mentioned that, after Tayler 
had refuted the charge on which he had been ostensibly removed from his post, 
Halliday sent a long list of ex-post-facto charges against him, without allowing 
him to see them, to the Directors. Although their minds were prejudiced by the 
concealment of evidence mentioned in the text, and still more by the fact that 
Tayler had not been allowed the opportunity of defending himself, they acquitted 
him of all the charges but two, and expressed their cordial approval of his general 
administration. Halliday published the unfavourable and suppressed the favour- 
able portion of their despatch. The two remaining charges were refuted by 
Tayler: but Halliday secretly withheld his refutation, on the plea that it was 
contumacious, until it was too late to send it. See Halliday’s Minute, Narrative 
of Events, and Tayler’s Memorial. 

2 See letters from General Le Grand Jacob, Sir Arthur Cotton, General Colin 
Mackenzie, Dr. Duff, Hon. E. Drummond, R. Vicars Boyle, General Sir Sydney 
Cotton, Sir Vincent Eyre, etc., and extracts from articles from Indian news- 
papers, published in Tayler’s pamphlets. 
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had been danger at Patna; for had not Patna remained quiet 
when every other station was disturbed? The very perfection 
of Tayler’s administration gave Halliday a handle against him. 
But in 1864 and 1865 an extraordinary series of events occurred, 
which proved indisputably the sagacity of Tayler and the blind- 
ness of Halliday. In 1863 a frontier war broke out, which was 
generally considered the result of a secret anti-Christian crusade 
preached by the Wahabis of Patna. An elaborate trial, held at 
Umballa in the following year, proved the justice 
of the suspicion; and three of the prisoners were 
sentenced to death. But this was not all. In 1865 the 
notorious Ahmad Ulla, the chief of the three Wahdbis whom 
Tayler had arrested in 1857, was brought to trial at Patna on 
the same charge, and convicted. The arch-traitor, whom Tayler’s 
successor, with Halliday’s approval, had called an innocent and 
inoffensive “bookman,” against whom there was no cause of sus- 
picion, and whom Halliday himself had openly petted and made 
much of, was sent to the Andaman Islands as a convicted felon. 
Now that at last he had the evidence of hard facts to 
neers support him, Tayler began a struggle for redress, 
pimcploso which successive disappointments only made him 
more resolute to maintain. In 1878 his loyal 
supporter, Syad Wildyat Ali Khan, who, like him, had been 
visited with Halliday’s displeasure, was decorated with the Order 
of the Indian Empire.2. He might fairly hope that now justice 
would be at last done him. For not only had the Court of 
Directors cordially praised him; not only had the Press 
unanimously supported him; not only had two successive 
historians of the Indian Mutiny warmly eulogised his ad- 
ministration ; not only had a great company of Indian officers 
and civilians declared to him their conviction that his resolute 
statesmanship had saved Behar; but two ex-members of 
Canning’s Council had written to him, in generous repentance, 
to retract the censure which they had joined in passing upon 
him, and to add their testimony to the value of his services.? 


1864, 


1 There is good reason to believe that he solaced himself in his captivity by 
Lye the plot to which Lord Mayo fell a victim. act v, Falsehood, pp. 
32-6. 

2 Army and Navy Magazine, vol. viii., 1884, p. 232. 

3 The letter from Sir John Low is to be found in the Sélection of Letters from 
Distinguished Indian Statesmen ; an extract from the one from Dorin in What ts 
Truth? p. 46, 
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But he underrated the forces of officialism, of misrepresentation, 
and of intrigue. So long as life and strength remained, he 
persevered ; and when at last it became apparent that victory 
was hopeless,! he stiil had a strong consolation of which no 
injustice could rob him. For he knew he had saved Behar. 


1 On June 15, 1888, Sir Roper Lethbridge moved in the House of Commons 
that a Select Committee should be appointed to enquire into Mr. Tayler’s case. 
The motion was defeated, owing to a most serious mis-statement by Sir John 
Gorst, which was refuted by me in a letter to the Times (June 25, 1888, p. 5, 
col. 5), and in a pamphlet, written, I believe, by Mr. Tayler’s son, the late Mr. 
Skipwith Tayler, and entitled Sir J. Gorst’s Statement in the House of Com- 
mons of June 22, 1888, refuted. [The date June 22 in the title of the pamphlet 
should be June 15.] See also Times, Aug. 15, 1888, p. 3, col. 3. 


CHAPTER VII 
BENARES AND ALLAHABAD 


WHILE Canning, in the days that followed the outbreak at 
Theline be. Meerut, was preparing to strike the great blow 
tween Calcutta at Delhi which, he believed, would instantly 
an paralyse the revolt, he could not but feel anxious 
for the safety of the vast tract of country that lay between 
that city and Calcutta. For, while dense masses of sepoys were 
crowded at the stations along the Ganges and the Jumna, a 
single British regiment at Agra, another at Dinapore, which the 
irresolution of the Government condemned to inaction, and a 
few invalided soldiers were the only force available to hold 
them in check. If the sepoys had known how to use their 
opportunity, they might have prevented the passage of the 
reinforcements destined to succour Cawnpore and Lucknow: 
nay, they might have swept down the valley of the Ganges, 
seized Allahabad, Benares, and Patna, and, gathering strength 
on their way till their numbers had become irresistible, 
destroyed every trace of European civilisation, and massacred 
every European till they had reached the frontiers of Eastern 
Bengal. But, during the three precious weeks that followed 
the 10th of May, they remained absolutely passive. Perhaps, 
as has been suggested,! the outbreak at Meerut frustrated a 
carefully matured plot for a simultaneous rising on the 31st of 
May, and thus disconcerted them. Perhaps they simply lacked 
the sagacity or the resolution to strike in time. 

The first important point on the line of the Ganges beyond 
the Bengal frontier, was Benares. The troops who 
were being conveyed up the river from Calcutta to 
grapple with mutiny and rebellion were in no mood to look out 


1 See Appendix F, 


Penares. 
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for the beauties of the scenery: but even their grim thoughts 
must have been distracted for a moment by the first sight of 
the Holy City. Shooting past a little promontory, the steamer 
entered a broad crescent-shaped reach, which, sparkling in the 
sunlight, washed the curved shore like a miniature bay. For 
two miles along the left bank a succession of broad flights of 
steps descended into the water; and upon them swarmed 
multitudes of preachers, pilgrims, worshippers, loungers, and 
bathers clad in dresses of many colours. The mellow music of 
a hundred bells resounded above the hum of human voices. 
From the steps rose, tier above tier, pagodas, mosques, round towers 
and arches covered with fantastic decorations, long pillared arcades, 
balustraded terraces, noble mansions with carved balconies, and 
gardens rich with the dark green foliage of tamarinds and 
banians ; and high above the highest, perpetuating the humilia- 
tion which their founder had inflicted upon the idolatrous city, 
soared the two stately minarets of the mosque of Aurangzeb. 

Although the dynasty of the persecuting Emperor had been 
humiliated in its turn, the Hindus of the city were as ready as 
they had ever been to resent the slightest rumour of an insult 
against the sanctity of their religion. ‘The influence of an army 
of priests made Benares as dangerous a stronghold of Brahminical 
as Patna was of Mahomedan fanaticism. Moreover, a rise in 
the price of corn unfortunately occurred at this very time to 
exasperate the habitual discontent of its inhabitants; and it 
was to be feared that the state prisoners of every nation who 
had been condemned to pass their lives within its walls would 
seize the first opportunity to sow sedition against the English. 
While, therefore, the geographical position of the city, its wealth, 
and the fact that it was the capital of a large Division, caused 
general anxiety to be felt for its safety, it was seen that no 
place was more exposed to danger. The military force, which 
was quartered at the cantonment, about three miles from the 
city inland, consisted of a mere handful of English artillerymen, 
and three native regiments, the 37th Native Infantry, the 
Ludhiana Sikhs, and the 13th Irregular Cavalry. The native 
infantry were of course distrusted: but the Sikhs were believed 
to be staunch; and here, as elsewhere, it was hoped that the 
irregulars, better disciplined and officered than the rest of the 
army, would remain true to their salt. 


1 T, Prinsep’s Benares Illustrated ; Roberts’s Hindostan, vol. ii. pp. 54, 56. 
ie 
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Among the English officials there was fortunately a man 
who had an extraordinary power of dealing with 

Gaderie _ Asiatics. This was the Judge, Frederic Gubbins. 
Entering upon his office six years before, he had 

rapidly introduced a new system of draining and lighting the 
squalid streets, in spite of the prejudices of the priest-ridden 
inhabitants, who feared that his measures portended an attack 
upon their religion. By thus successfully accomplishing what 
other officers had attempted in vain, Gubbins had established 
once for all such a dread of his power in the minds of the people 
that he was able now to attempt conciliatory measures which, 
coming from a weaker man, would have been attributed to fear. 
Noting the discontent which the high price of provisions was 
arousing, he exerted himself to convince the merchants that it 
would be their interest to avoid a riot by selling corn at as low 
arate as possible. He succeeded so well that a reduction of 
fifteen per cent was soon effected. Henry Tucker, 
the Commissioner, was a man of a different stamp. 
His strength lay rather in passive fortitude than in aggressive 
activity. With a perversion of that reliance upon a Higher 
Power which supported the noblest heroes of the Mutiny, he 
seemed to suspect a want of faith in the active precautions 
which ordinary political wisdom suggested to others.2 It was 
not in this spirit that Havelock offered up his prayers to the 
God of battles. But, if Tucker forgot the maxim, Aide toi et le 
Ciel Paidera, he did not forget to aid his brethren in misfortune. 
With a noble self-sacrifice in which his colleagues cheerfully 
supported him, he sent on every detachment of British troops 
which the Government had destined for the relief of Benares, to 
reinforce the garrison of Cawnpore. Moreover, he hoped that, 
by refusing to avail himself of these succours, he would impress 
the people of Benares with the belief that he felt confident in 
the sufficiency of his existing resources. And for a time, indeed, 
his hope seemed likely to be realised. For three weeks after 
the news of the outbreak at Meerut reached him, he was able to 
report that all was quiet in his Division. On the 
pene 4th of June, however, he learned that the Sepoy 
regiment at Azamgarh, sixty miles to the north, 

had mutinied, and that the civil officers of the station had 
confessed by their precipitate retreat that they were unable to 


1 Red Pamphlet, pp. 86-7. 2 Kaye, vol. ii. pp. 209-10. 


Tucker. 
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uphold British authority. But by this time an officer had 
come to his support who knew that the Indian Mutiny could 
only be quelled by the most stern and instant action. 

Among those who arrived in Calcutta towards the end of 
May in answer to Canning’s appeal, was Colonel 
James Neill of the lst Madras Fusiliers. In a 
military career of thirty years, most of which had been spent 
in India, this officer had given many proofs that he was a born 
ruler of men. Serving against Russia with the Anglo-Turkish 
Contingent, he had shown that it was possible to rough-hew 
savage Bashi- Bazouks into disciplined soldiers?; and _ the 
splendid regiment which he now brought with him to Calcutta 
owed its efficiency to his devotion. Canning recognised him at 
once as a man for the crisis, and entrusted him with the work 
of securing Benares and Allahabad, and relieving Cawnpore. 
Indeed it required no subtle power of analysis to understand 
the nature of Colonel Neill. Tender and loving to those dear 
to him, merciful to the weak, and ever ready to sacrifice his 
own comfort for the well-being of his soldiers, he was a staunch 
friend, but a terrible enemy. No responsibility could appall 
him. No obstacle could stop him. No perplexities could 
dazzle the clear mental vision with which he instantly discerned 
the true bearings of every question of immediate action. When, 
in his quarters at Madras, he heard of the first beginnings of 
mutiny, and thought that God might call him to take his part 
in its suppression, he startled a brother officer by saying that he 
“felt fully equal to any extent of professional employment or 
responsibility which could ever devolve upon him.” But, when 
his friend looked up into his eyes, and saw the quiet but earnest 
expression of his stern face, he knew that there was no 
arrogance, but well-founded self-reliance in the words which he 
had heard.? 

Their truth was signally proved, even before Neill had left 
Calcutta. It was arranged that a detachment of 
the Fusiliers should proceed up the Ganges by with the rail 
steamer, while Neill himself should follow with the S@xoieiels 
rest by train. Arriving at the station with a few 


James Neill, 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xviii. (1859), p. 25; vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 344-6, 348, 
352, 354, 357, 359, 362, 365, 368, 380, 385, 392, 395 ; Times, Aug. 6, 1857. 

2 Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers, vol. ii, pp. 361-8. 

3 Jb. vol. ii. pp. 366-7. 
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of his men some minutes before the main body, which had been 
unavoidably detained, he was told by the station-master that 
the train was already late, and would be started at once without 
waiting for the absentees ; and, when he remonstrated, a crowd 
of other officials came up, and did their best to silence him. 
But he soon showed them what manner of man they had to deal 
with. Putting the station-master, the engineer, and the stoker 
under arrest, he waited till all the Fusiliers had arrived, and 
did not release his prisoners until he had seen every man safe 
in his place! This single incident satisfied the Christians whom 
Neill was hastening to succour. They knew that the right man 
had come at last. 
On the 3rd of June Neill arrived in Benares with a detach- 
ment of his regiment. About sixty more, and a 
He arrives at hundred and fifty of the 10th from Dinapore had 
preceded him. On the following day the news 
of the Azamgarh mutiny arrived; and, as it was certain that 
the sepoys at Benares would catch the infection, 
Brigadier Ponsonby, who commanded the station, 
went to Neill’s quarters, to consult him on the expediency of 
disarming the 37th. Fifteen years before, Pon- 
sonby had won his spurs in the wonderful on- 
slaught on Dost Mahomed’s cavalry at Parwan-darra. It is 
easier, however, to lead even a Balaclava charge than to quell 
a mutiny. Ponsonby wished to put off the business of dis- 
arming till the morrow. But delay was an abomination to 
Neill. He persuaded Ponsonby that the thing ought to be 
done that very evening. Accordingly Colonel Spottiswoode, 
who commanded the 37th, proceeded to turn out his men, and 
ordered them to lay down their arms. They were quietly 
obeying when suddenly the European troops were seen coming 
on to the ground, and a panic seized the whole regiment. 
Those who had laid down their muskets ran to take them up 
again, and, with the others, began to fire upon the British. 
Some men of the 10th fell: but the rest returned the fire; 
and the artillery, under Captain William Olpherts, poured in a 
shower of grape among the mutineers. And now, as Ponsonby, 
who had throughout been suffering grievously from the fierce 
heat of the sun, appeared to be losing all power of mind and 
body, Neill went up to him and said, “General, I assume 


1 Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers, vol. ii. pp. 366-7. 


June 4, 


The crisis. 
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command.” At this moment the Sikhs, who were reluctantly 
advancing from behind to support the Europeans, were startled 
by the noise of firing in their rear. One of the Irregulars had 
fired at his Seam 2 officer ; and the Sikhs, some of whom 
were positively disloyal, while “the rest were confused and 
apprehensive of treachery, rushed wildly against the artillery- 
men. Olpherts had but just time to wheel his guns round, and 
fire. His swift action saved Benares; for the Sikhs, stagger- 
ing under a fearful discharge of grape, broke and fled after 
the 37th; and Neill, promptly pursuing them, completed the 
victory.! 

The din of battle, resounding from the parade - ground, 
warned the Christian residents that mutiny had broken out, 
Most of the missionaries fled. A motley throng of civilians, 
women, and children took refuge on the roof of the Collector’s 
cutcherry. Even after the mutiny had been suppressed, 
danger was still to be apprehended from the townspeople and 
from the revengeful fury of a detachment of Sikhs, who had 
been placed as a guard over the Government treasure. That 


1 Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers, pp. 368-70; Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. 
(1857) pp. 479-80; vol. xviii. (1859) p. 32; Times, Aug. 18, 25, 1857, p. 6, 
col. 4; MS. correspondence. Tucker informed the Governor-General that the 
disarming had been very badly managed ; and some of the officers of the 37th 
complained that their men had been foully used. Montgomery - Martin goes 
further, and maintains that to disarm at all was a mistake. The disarming was 
certainly mismanaged, probably because it was undertaken without due prepara- 
tion ; and, as Ponsonby asserted in a letter to the Times (Aug. 18, 1857), that he 
conducted the whole business, he must bear the blame. But those who were 
best qualified to judge believed that, if the regiment had not been disarmed, 
it would have mutinied on the night of June 4. It is to be regretted, of course, 
that well-intentioned sepoys were slaughtered ; but, when once they had thrown 
in their lot with their comrades, their slaughter was inevitable. See Montgomery- 
Martin, vol. ii. pp. 233-5; Kaye, vol. ii. pp. 226-8; Parl. Papers, vol. xviii. 
(1859), p. 32. 

[It has been asserted that the Sikhs were provoked to mutiny by Olpherts’s open- 
ing fire on them without provocation. On this point the testimony of General Sir 
D. 8. Dodgson, K.C.B., and of Major-General W. Tweedie, C.S.I., who were both 
present, is conclusive. ‘‘I am most positive,” wrote Dodgson in an unpublished 
letter to Olpherts, “you did not open fire on the Loodianah Regiment until they 
had fired on your men and on the infantry (European), and had fired on their own 
commanding officer and adjutant, and had actually mortally wounded Ensign 
Hayter, and most severely wounded Ensigns Chapman and Tweedie, I saw them 
shot down by the Sikhs . . . I know a good many of the Sikhs were loyal, but a 
great many were disloyal . . . Gordon had evidently the greatest difficulty in 
getting the Loodianah Regiment to move up in front of the 37th ; else why should 
Ponsonby have ordered me twice to go and urge him to come up at once? And 
when he did get the regiment to move, it wavered and stopped more than once 
during the advance,” 
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this danger was averted was partly due to the active loyalty of 
a knot of influential natives. Foremost among these was a Sikh 
sirdar, Strat Singh, who, during a long residence as a state 
prisoner in Benares, had learned to appreciate the character 
of Gubbins, and now, accompanying him to the cutcherry, 
which was in danger of being burned by the infuriated Sikhs, 
not only quieted them by explaining that the attack on their 
comrades had been unpremeditated, but even won them over to 
a loyal discharge of their duties. Not less faithful to Gubbins 
were his Nazir,! Pundit Gokal-Chand, a rich Hindu noble 
named Deonarain Singh, and the titular Raja of Benares him- 
self, who all did good service in allaying the excitement of 
the populace, and rescuing Christians from their fury. About 
two o’clock in the morning, the party at the cut- 
cherry was removed under an escort to the Mint, 
which was better fitted for defence. Huddling together on the 
roof, they fell asleep at last from sheer exhaustion. The first 
sight that met their eyes when they awoke was a row of gallows, 
on which Neill was busily hanging batches of mutineers as fast 
as they were brought in.? Soon afterwards he received a 
message from the Government, ordering him to hurry on to 
Allahabad. Instantly he telegraphed back—‘Can’t move: 
wanted here.” ? But though he could not stir himself, he sent on 
one of his subalterns with fifty of the Fusiliers. By the 6th he 
was able to report that the cantonments were safe. Thus 
within Benares itself order was re-established and maintained. 
Tucker, who knew that he at least had contributed nothing to 
this result, ascribed it to miracle: but the baffled rebels would 
have told him that it was due to the vigour of Neill and 
Gubbins, and the loyal co-operation of four native gentlemen. 
Anyhow, no miracle was vouchsafed to keep the country popula- 
tion quiet. The story of the slaughter at Benares drove another 
detachment of the Sikhs at Jaunpur to rebel on the following 
day, and stimulated the villagers to fling off and trample under 

Mutiny at foot every vestige of British authority. Then 

eee Tucker bestirred himself to ask Canning for leave 

the districts. to give his chief civil officers power of life and 


1 An official who issues processes, keeps the roll'.of witnesses and announces 
their arrival, makes out lists of unclaimed property and stray cattle, and carries 
out public sales by the Court’s order, just outside the cutcherry. 

2 Times, Aug. 25, 1857, p. 6, col. 4. 

3 Mead. 4 Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), p. 480. 
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death. The Governor-General, however, had already issued an 
order placing the Division of Benares under martial 
law. Some of the officers used their power with in- 
discriminate ferocity. Lads who had been guilty of nothing 
worse than waving rebel colours and beating tom-toms, were 
summarily executed. Gentlemen volunteered to serve as 
hangmen, and gloried in the skill with which they dis- 
posed of their victims. But mere executions, however severe, 
were not enough to restore British authority. Landholders 
plundered each other and robbed travellers on the roads: bands 
of dacoits began to infest the country ; and parties of dispersed 
sepoys continued to attack isolated posts. 

On the 9th of June? Neill found himself able to push on for 
Allahabad. Standing at the south-eastern point 
of the Dodb, where the sparkling stream of the 
Jumna loses itself in the turbid waters of the Ganges, that city 
commanded both the river and road communication between 
the upper and lower provinces of Northern India; while its 
grand, massive fort, stored with ammunition, and bristling 
with guns, offered an invaluable prize to the daring of the 
mutineers. Moreover, its natural importance had of late been 
greatly increased by the annexation of Oudh, to the southern 
frontier of which it served as a protection. Thus it is not too 
much to say that the safety of the entire North-West hung upon 
the preservation of Allahabad. [Ellenborough and Charles 
Napier, recognising its importance, had always kept it strongly 
garrisoned by Europeans: but their successors had neglected 
it; and, though Outram had warned Canning to provide for 
its safety, there was not a single British soldier within its walls 
at the outset of the Mutiny.? It was not till the Christian 
inhabitants had been roused by the outbreak at Meerut to 
point out the defencelessness of their position that sixty invalid 
artillerymen were sent from Chunar to reinforce them? The 
news which startled the English residents stirred up the latent 
disaffection of the discontented Mahomedan population, many 
of whom were fallen nobles who cursed the Government which 

1 Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), p. 455. 

2 “Had the precautions I proposed been adopted,” wrote Outram, ‘a 
Huropean regiment must have been retained at Cawnpore to supply the 
Allahabad garrison, and General Wheeler’s party would have been saved.”—Sir 


F. J. Goldsmid’s Life of Outram, vol, ii. p, 128. 
> Red Pamphlet, pp. 93-4. 


June 9. 


Allahabad. 
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had brought them to the dust.! Here, as elsewhere, there were 
rumours of treacherous designs of the Government against 
the religion of their subjects. Yet here too, as elsewhere, 
the native troops were trusted by their commanders. One 
regiment especially, the 6th Native Infantry, was the pride 
and delight of the colonel and his officers, who had ever shown 
an affectionate interest in all that concerned the welfare of 
their men. And now the men in their turn seemed eager to 
show themselves worthy of their officers. On the 19th of 
May the entire regiment volunteered to march against Delhi. 
Meanwhile the excitement of the populace, though it became 
more intense after the great Mahomedan festival 
of the Eed, had not developed into insurrection. 
Yet all this time the chief civilians felt ill at ease; for they 
knew that the populace would rise at once if the sepoys should 
mutiny, and they could not regard the sepoys with that con- 
fidence which old associations had fostered in the hearts of the 
officers.” 

On the 4th of June the telegraph brought the news of the 
events that had just passed at Benares. Feeling sure that 
the mutineers whom Neill had driven out of that station must 
be marching against Allahabad, the magistrate begged Colonel 
Simpson of the 6th to send a company of his regiment with 
two guns to guard the bridge by which the rebels would have 
to cross the Ganges. Simpson consented, and at the same 
time detached a party of irregular cavalry to defend the 
cantonments. The magistrate, who had never trusted the 
native troops, may have only advised the former measure as a 
forlorn hope: but even now, with the story of the Benares 
mutiny before him, Simpson retained his faith in his own 
regiment. Nay two days later, he paid no heed to a warning 
which he received from a non-commissioned officer of his 
regiment, telling him that the news from Benares had dangerously 
excited the men. At sunset on that day he 
paraded the troops in order to read them a letter 
from the Governor-General, thanking the 6th for their offer 


May 25, 


June 6, 


1 “The existence of a Mahomedan conspiracy to exterminate the English 
was now (May 31) a matter of notoriety.” —Oalcutta Review, July to Dec. 1858. 
Article, ‘‘ A District during a Rebellion,” p. 59. 

2 Calcutta Review, July to Dec. 1858. Article, “A District during a 
Rebellion,” p. 59; Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), p. 306. 
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to march against Delhi. The sepoys listened with apparent 
satisfaction, and cheered like British soldiers. More than ever 
convinced of the loyalty of their model regiment, Simpson and 
his officers rode off the parade-ground to mess. But the men 
did not feel that their day’s work was over. An order had just 
been issued for the removal of the guns stationed at the bridge 
to the fort, where they might be more needed ; and, when Lieu- 
tenant Harward, the officer on duty, was preparing to move 
them, the sepoys chosen to form their escort de- , Fen 

fiantly asserted their resolve to take them to can- and its con- 

tonments instead. Harward hastened to warn “0° 

Lieutenant Alexander of the Oudh Irregulars to intercept the 
mutineers on their way to cantonments. Alexander led out his 
men. As soon as he saw his enemy, he called upon them to 
follow him and recover the guns: but only three rode to the 
attack: the rest went over to the sepoys; and the gallant 
Alexander fell, shot through the heart. Then the sepoys marched 
with their new friends to the lines; and, when the deluded 
officers hurried up to recall their men to obedience, they were 
answered by a volley of musketry, beneath which five fell. 
Among the other victims of the model regiment were seven 
young cadets, who had only just arrived from England. Night 
had now set in; and the mutineers sallied out into the city, to 
seek new fields of crime. First they broke open the gaol, and 
let loose a swarm of miscreants to aid them in their work. And 
now the magistrate’s fears were realised. The populace followed 
the example of the sepoys; and mutiny was merged in sedition. 
Every Christian who had not found refuge in the fort was mur- 
dered: every Christian home was plundered and burned: the 
timid Bengali pilgrims, who had come to worship at the famous 
shrine of the Praydg, were robbed and threatened by the Ma- 
homedans, to whom they were scarcely less odious than the 
Christians themselves: the shops and the warehouses were 
rifled: the railway works were destroyed: the telegraph wires 
were torn down; and the locomotive engines, which the ignorant 
rebels feared to approach, were bombarded. Worst of all, six- 
teen hundred bullocks, which the Commissariat had collected for 
the transport service of the column destined for the relief of Cawn- 
pore, were driven off. Within a few hours the authority of the 
English in Allahabad was overthrown ; and a green flag, waving 
over the Kotwali, proclaimed the restored supremacy of Islam. 
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But the fort still sheltered a few Europeans, and told the 
Mahomedans that their authority was not univer- 
Brasyer saves sally recognised. Yet even the fort must have 
fallen, if it had not been for the great qualities of 
an infantry captain who had once been a private soldier. The 
garrison consisted of the invalid artillerymen, about a hundred 
European volunteers, a company of the sepoy regiment which 
had just mutinied, and a detachment of Sikhs who had lately 
heard of the slaughter of their countrymen at Benares. It 
seemed almost certain that the sepoys and the Sikhs would now 
unite and turn upon their masters. In this extremity Captain 
Brasyer of the Sikhs forced his men to support him in disarm- 
ing the sepoys; while the artillerymen, port-fires in hand, stood 
at the guns, ready to destroy the first man who disobeyed orders. 
The sepoys saw that they must give way, and, piling their 
arms at Brasyer’s order, trooped out of the fort to join their 
comrades.1 
All night long the English, standing on the ramparts of the 
fort, were forced to listen to the yells of the budmashes, who 
were making havoc of their possessions, and watch the flames 
and lurid smoke ascending from their ruined homes. Next day 
they were cheered by the arrival of the detachment 
of Fusiliers, whom Neill had sent on in advance. 
Even with this reinforcement, however, they were still too weak 
to re-establish their authority in the town. And now the ex- 
ample of the townspeople was being followed by the people of the 
surrounding country. The infection of mutiny and rebellion 
travelled westward to the station of Fatehpur; and Robert 
Tucker, the judge, standing his ground alone after every other 
European had fled, refusing to purchase life by apostatising to 
Mahomedanism, was murdered on the roof of the cutcherry after 
he had himself slain some fourteen of his assailants. On the 
western bank of the Jumna, indeed, a few influential rajas 
found their interest in keeping the people submissive to British 
rule :? but the villagers on the eastern side of the Ganges, and 
the Brahmins and Mahomedan landowners of the Doab openly 


June 7. 


1 Marshman’s Memoirs of Sir H. Havelock, p. 270; Times, Aug. 25, 1857, 
p. 6, col. 8; Aug. 26, p. 7, col. 2; Mead, pp. 181-3; Calcutta Review, July to 
Dec. 1858, p. 60 ; Annals of the Indian Rebellion, pp. 401-28. 

2 “They were wise enough to see that a servile war, an uprising of the lower 
against the higher classes . . . would not answer their purpose.’”—Calcutta 
Review, July to Dec. 1858, p. 64. 
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flung off the yoke. The state of things was much the same as 
that which has been described as prevalent in the districts round 
Agra and Meerut, and in Rohilkhand. Every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes. Old grudges were avenged. 
Boundary marks were removed. Rich capitalists were driven 
out of the estates which they had bought under the Sale Law. 
Villagers impartially robbed each other and the Government. 
Internecine war raged. Meanwhile in Allahabad itself a Ma- 
homedan, who had presented himself to the people as a prophet 
endowed by heaven with miraculous powers, was keeping alive 
the awakened hatred of the English name. Even in the fort the 
demon of disorder was rampant. The Sikhs found abundant 
stores of wine, brandy, rum, and beer in the cellars of the mer- 
chants, and sold all that they could not drink themselves to the 
Europeans. Men supposed to be on duty were to be seen stagger- 
ing on the ramparts, so drunk that they could not hold their 
muskets. Many of the volunteers soon became as demoralised 
as the Sikhs, and joined them in plundering the houses of 
inoffensive traders, and smashing their furniture. But the reign 
of anarchy was doomed. For Neill was fast hurrying up from 
Benares; and on the 11th of June he entered the fort with 
forty of his men. “Thank God, Sir,” said the sentry who ad- 
mitted him, “you'll save us yet.” + 

The sentry was right. “On assuming command,” wrote 
Neill a few days later, “I at once determined to yas) aives 
drive the enemy away, and open up some communi-_ 2nd restores 
cation with the country.” Accordingly, on the aa 
morning of the 12th, he bombarded the suburban village of 
Daraoganj, expelled the mob of insurgents who occupied it, 
burned part of it to the ground, and won back the 
bridge, which the rebels had seized. The Fusiliers 
were so exhausted by their rapid journey from Benares and the 
intense heat that they could hardly walk: but the force of their 
passions sustained them ; and, with reckless ferocity, they de- 
stroyed every native whom they could catch. Reinforced on 
the following day by a fresh detachment, a hundred 
strong, Neill resolved to put a stop to the disorder 
in the fort. Directly after his arrival, he had paraded the 


June 13. 


June 14, 


1 Calcutta Review, July to Dec. 1858, pp. 63-4 ; Lnclosures to Secret Letters 
From India, July 4, 1857, pp. 569-70 ; Times, Aug. 25, 1857, p. 6, col. 3; Lives 
of Indian Officers, vol. ii. p. 373 ; Montgomery- Martin, vol. ii. pp. 296-7, 316. 
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volunteers, and, severely reprimanding them for their disgraceful 
misconduct, had threatened to eject from the fort the first who 
should offend again. He now proceeded to buy up all the 
plundered liquor, and destroyed the rest. He found it less easy 
to dispose of the Sikhs, who had passed entirely beyond the con- 
trol of their officers: but Brasyer, who knew the ruling passion 
of his men, with great tact persuaded them that, by taking up 
their quarters outside the fort, they would be in a better position 
for plundering the rebel zamindars. 

Now that order had been restored within the fort, Neill had 
a secure base for his operations against the city and the surround- 
ing country. Causing the fort guns to open fire on the suburban 
villages, he sent out parties of Fusiliers, Sikhs, and 
Irregulars, who swept over the country, and scat- 
tered rebels and mutineers in all directions. A detachment of 
Fusiliers went up the river in a steamer, throwing shot right 
and left, and firing every village that they passed. A portion 
of the native town was set on fire; and volleys of grape and 
canister were showered into the inhabitants, as they ran from 
the flames. Meanwhile another detachment had started from 
Benares to reopen the line of communication, and was burning 
rebel villages, and hanging rebel zamindars as it pursued its 
way. By the 18th the districts were absolutely mastered. The 
work of retribution, however, was not over; and some of those 
who took part in it, maddened by the outrages which had been 
inflicted upon their countrymen, recked little whom they slew, 
so long as they could slay someone. Volunteers and Sikhs 
sallied out of the fort into the streets, and slaughtered every 
native who crossed their path. A civilian boasted that a com- 
mission of which he was chief had hung eight or ten men a day, 
and wrote home a graphic account of the disgusting details of 
their execution." The system of burning villages, right and 
politic when pursued with discrimination, was in many instances 
fearfully abused. Old men who had done us no harm, helpless 
women with sucking infants at their breasts, felt the weight of 
our vengeance no less than the vilest malefactors ; and, as they 


June 15. 


1 Abundant proof of all that I have said in the text about the nature of our 
reprisals is to be found in letters to English and Indian newspapers written by 
men who acted in or witnessed the scenes which they described, in the Parl. 
Papers, and in the pages of Montgomery-Martin, who devoted special attention 
to the subject. 
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wandered forth from their blazing huts, they must have cursed 
us as bitterly as we cursed the murderers of Cawnpore. But to 
the honour of Neill let it be recorded that to him the infliction 
of punishment was not a delight, but an awful duty. “God 
grant,” he wrote on the 17th, “I may have acted with justice. 
I know I have with severity, but under all the circumstances I 
trust for forgiveness.” On the same day the magistrate re- 
turned to the Kotwali. Not a finger was raised against him. 
In fact, Neill had inspired the populace with such terror that a 
rumour arose that the English were going to bombard the city ; 
and many of the citizens fled with their families into the 
country.2, At no epoch of history has individual character 
achieved more extraordinary results than in the course of the 
Indian Mutiny. 

By this time, however, toil and privation, incessant excite- 
ment, bad and scanty food, and intemperate drink- 
ing, had told upon the health of the British soldiers. 
On the 18th cholera broke out among them. There were no 
means of mitigating its horrors. Punkahs and medicines were 
almost entirely wanting. Hight men were buried before mid- 
night. Twenty more died next day. The shrieks of the 
sufferers were so appalling that two ladies in a room over the 
hospital died of fright.? 

Still, the first of the great objects for which Neill had left 
Calcutta had been gained. Within a few days he writ ein naa 
had paralysed the insurgent population of a crowded done, and what 
city and a wide district, and had rebuilt the ae 
shattered fabric of British authority. He had done this while 
labouring under a physical weakness that would have prostrated 
many energetic men. But nothing could overcome the resolute 
heart of Neill. When he arrived in Allahabad, after a week of 
ceaseless activity and anxiety at Benares, he had felt almost 
dying from complete exhaustion; but “yet,” he wrote to his 
wife, “I kept up heart.” Unable to move, barely able to 
sustain consciousness by taking repeated draughts of cham- 
pagne and water, he had had himself carried into the bat- 
teries, and there, lying on his back, had directed every opera- 


The cholera. 


1 Kaye, vol. ii. p. 269, note. 

2 Ib. p. 298; Daily News, Aug. 25, 1857; Times, Aug. 25, 1857, p. 6, col. 
8; Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 545-6, 588. 

3 Ib. pp. 544,555 ; Times, Aug. 26, 1857, p. 6, col. 6. 
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tion." And now he felt that his work was only begun. For 
he knew that Lucknow was even then threatened by a mutinous 
soldiery, and that Cawnpore was hard pressed by the army 
of the Nana Sahib. 


1 Lives of Indian Officers, vol. ii. pp. 373-4. 


CHAPTER VI 


CAWNPORE 


EVER since the news of the seizure of Delhi had reached him, 
Canning had felt specially anxious for the safety of 
Cawnpore. That city was the headquarters of a 
Division ; and, though its importance as a military station had 
been diminished by the annexation of the Punjab, it was still a 
position of considerable value. Jour native regiments, the 2nd 
Cavalry, and the Ist, 53rd, and 56th Infantry, were assembled 
within its lines. Yet the entire British force consisted of only 
fifty-nine artillerymen and a few invalids belonging to the 32nd 
Queen’s Regiment. To add to the difficulties of the position, 
the station was crowded by an unusually large non-combatant 
population. 

Cawnpore was situated forty-two miles south-west of Luck- 
now, on the southern bank of the Ganges. The native town, 
with its dilapidated houses and narrow twisting streets swarm- 
ing with busy traders and artisans and roving budmashes, lay 
about a mile from the river. Around it stretched a dull, sandy 
plain. South-east of the town, and separated from it by a 
canal, were the native lines, long rows of mud hovels, thatched 
with straw. Here, after morning parade, dusky warriors were 
to be seen loafing about in groups and gossiping ; while others, 
squatting on the ground in the cool linen drawers which they 
had put on after flinging off their tight, uncomfortable uniforms, 
were placidly eating their rice. Moving on, and skirting the 
north-eastern quarter of the town, the traveller would have 
come to the theatre, near which, on rising ground, stood the 
assembly rooms and the church with its white tower soaring 
above a clump of trees. Looking down the strip of country 


Cawnpore. 
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that lay between the river and the town, and stretched for some 
miles beyond the latter, he would have seen the cantonments, a 
long, straggling line of brick houses coated with white paint, 
each standing in its own compound, a sort of paddock some three 
or four acres in extent, shut in by an untidy, crumbling mound 
and ditch. The country was broken by ravines; and here and 
there among the bungalows native temples peeped out above 
clumps of trees. The treasury, the gaol, and the magazine 
stood near the further extremity of the line. Pinnaces with 
light, taper masts, and unwieldy country boats, looking lke 
floating hay-stacks, lay moored close to the landing-steps on the 
sacred river; and across the bridge of boats which spanned its 
broad flood, travellers were continually passing on their way to 
or from Lucknow.! 

In the spring of 1857 the English residents were leading 
the ordinary life of an Anglo-Indian community. Morning 
rides, work in cutcherry or on parade, novel-reading, racquets, 
dinners, balls filled up the time. Pretty women laughed and 
flirted, as they listened to the music of the band in the cool of 
the evening, and talked perhaps of the delightful balls which 
the Nana had given in his palace up the river, before he had 
started on that inexplicable tour. Suddenly the news of the 
great disasters at Meerut and Delhi arrived; and the life of the 
little society was violently wrenched into a new channel.” 

The commander of the Division was General Sir Hugh 

Wheeler. When the mutiny broke out, it was 

Whee generally believed that, whoever else might fail, he 

would be equal to the occasion ; for, though he was 
an old man, he had not lost his bodily vigour or his activity of 
mind ; he had proved himself on many hard-fought fields to be 
a brave and determined soldier; and he was known to be 
acquainted with the character and to possess the confidence of 
the sepoys in an especial degree.? And in one respect at least 
he did stand out from the great mass of British officers. He 
was not long beguiled by the pleasing fancy that his men would 
remain faithful, though all around them should prove traitors. 
On the contrary, soon after he received the news of the outbreak 

1 Mowbray Thomson’s Story of Cawnpore, pp. 18-23; Hunter’s Imperial 
Gazetteer, vol. vi. p. 81; Russell’s Diary in India, vol. i. p. 179 ; Miss Roberts’s 
Hindostan, vol. ii. p. 44; G. O. Trevelyan’s Cawnpore, pp. 5, 11-16, 65. 

2 Ib. pp. 13, 65, 74-5. 

3 Mowbray Thomson, pp. 140-1; Red Pamphlet, pp. 123-4. 
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at Meerut, he saw that his regiments, though they did not 
slacken in the performance of their duty, were becoming possessed 
by an insane fear of the monstrous designs which the prevalent 
fables ascribed to the English, and might sooner or later be 
driven by sheer panic to revolt. He therefore determined to 
lose no time in securing a place of refuge for those 4;. cotection 
under his charge. The most natural position to Ce 
select was the magazine, a strong, roomy building, “"*” 
which, being surrounded by bullet-proof walls, and protected on 
one side by the river, was well fitted for defence. Wheeler 
decided against it, however, on the ground that, before occupy- 
ing it, he would be obliged to withdraw its sepoy guard, and 
thus inevitably precipitate a rising. Moreover, though he 
feared that the native regiments would eventually mutiny, he 
had good reason to believe that they would hasten at once to 
join their comrades at Delhi. Thinking, then, that he would 
only have to repel the possible attacks of a mob of undisciplined 
budmashes until succour should reach him, he contented himself 
with throwing up a weak entrenchment close to the native lines. 
If, however, he had waited for the reinforcements which he was 
soon to receive, he might have seized the magazine with small 
loss, perhaps with none at all; for numberless examples have 
shown that the sepoy always bows down before the man who 
has the courage to take the initiative against him. On the 
other hand, his apparently well-founded belief that, after the 
first outbreak of mutiny, the sepoys would hasten to Delhi as 
the focus of rebellion, instead of waiting to attack him, was a 
strong argument in favour of the course which he pursued. 
Not many Anglo-Indian generals would have shown more judge- 
ment than this gallant veteran. 

While making these preparations for defence, he applied for 
reinforcements from Lucknow; and Henry Lawrence, 2:4 forcement 
though he himself had no superfluity of European arrive. 
troops, generously sent fifty men of the 32nd anda  ™y 21. 
half battery of guns under Lieutenant Ashe.2 Unhappily, about 


1 Trevelyan, pp. 74-5, 115-6; Oawnpore Massacre, by W. J. Shepherd (one 
of the garrison), pp. 8, 9; Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), p. 348 ; Red Pamphlet, 
pp. 123-4. The question is fully discussed in App. G. See Plan facing p. 417. 

2 Mowbray Thomson, p. 80; Gubbins, p. 28; Trevelyan, p. 68. Kaye (vol. 
ii. p. 29) says that 84 men of the 32nd were sent, but mentions in a note that 
Lawrence’s military secretary set the number down at 50. So did Lawrence him- 
self in a telegram dated May 23.—Znclosures to Secret Letters from India. 
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the same time Wheeler stooped to court the good offices of 
another and less trustworthy ally. The Government treasure 
at the suburb of Nawdbganj was at the mercy of a guard of 
sepoys whom he distrusted, but who, he felt sure, would resist 
any attempt to withdraw it from their keeping. He therefore 
resolved to ask the Nana to lend a body of his retainers for the 
protection of the treasury. In vain was he warned 
placed auiee by Lawrence and Martin Gubbins that it would be 
the Warecor ip, the height of folly to put any trust in one whose 
recent movements had laid him open to such grave 
suspicion. He might, indeed, have retorted with some show of 
reason. For he had been led to believe that it would be possible 
to win the cordial support of the Nana by offering to procure 
for him that pension which had been so long withheld. Besides, 
had not the Nana always lived on the most friendly terms with 
the English residents at Cawnpore? Had he not invited British 
officers to his table, played billiards with them, chatted with 
them, smoked with them? What reason then was there to 
regard him with suspicion? Might it not even be judicious to 
entrust the women of the garrison to his care? This last idea 
was not carried out; but on the 22nd the treasury was placed 
under his protection.! 
On the same day there was a general migration of non-com- 
batants from the English quarter to the entrench- 
pees °' ment. The confusion and alarm which prevailed 
among them? were enough to suggest the idea of 
mutiny to men so quick to perceive and so ready to take advan- 
tage of any sign of fear as sepoys have always shown themselves 
to be. On the 23rd, Wheeler telegraphed to Lawrence :—‘“ It 
is almost certain that the troops will rise to-night.” 
When, however, the Eed had passed by without an 
outbreak, he began to feel that the danger was over, and, in the 
warmth of his gratitude, even repaid the generosity of Lawrence 
by sending on to him a portion of the reinforce- 
ments which he had received from Benares. The 
danger was not over. There was sore anxiety in the hearts of 
the Christians. Ladies whose husbands were required to sleep 
in the lines, hardly dared to hope, as they said good-bye to them 
at might, that they would ever see them again. The letters 


May 24, 


June 3. 


1 Gubbins, p. 31; Mowbray Thomson, pp, 32-8, 
2 Kaye, vol. ii, pp. 800-1, 
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that were sent off towards the end of the month to catch the 
homeward mail, were full of dark forebodings.' Outwardly the 
sepoys remained comparatively quiet; but they were secretly 
plotting among themselves, and intriguing through the medium 
of their leaders with the Nana. Nothing but the procrastination 
of the infantry, who were less eager, or at any rate less im- 
petuous than the cavalry, delayed the crisis so long.? At last, 
on the night of the 4th of June, it came. 

The cavalry rose first, and galloped to Nawdbganj. The 1st 
Infantry soon hurried after them. Then the two 
regiments, making common cause with the Nana’s 
retainers, burst open the gaol, destroyed the public offices, rifled 
the treasury, and made themselves masters of the contents of 
the magazine. In the midst of their revels, however, they won- 
dered why they had not been joined by the other two infantry 
regiments. The sequel proved that the latter could have had 
no fixed purpose of rising, if they were not actually loyal in 
intention. All through the night they remained 
quiet. At two o'clock in the morning they went 
on parade. When the parade was over, they were dismissed to 
their lines, and proceeded to cook their breakfasts. Soon after- 
wards messengers from the mutineers rode up and urged them 
to come and take their part in the division of the plunder. 
The 56th yielded to the temptation. The bulk of the 53rd 
were still standing their ground when, with unhappy want of 
judgement, Wheeler ordered Ashe to open fire upon them. 
Then all broke and fled, except some eighty men, who remained 
persistently faithful to their salt.* 

Meanwhile, the mutineers had sent a deputation of their 
officers to sound the intentions of the Nana. Introduced into 
his presence, the spokesman addressed him in these words, 
“Maharaja, a kingdom awaits you if you join our enterprise, 
but death if you side with our enemies.” ‘What have I to do 


The mutiny. 


June 5, 


1 Mowbray Thomson, pp. 38-7; Letter of May 28 to the Zvmes, Oct. 22, 
1857, p. 7, col. 1. 

2 «The 58rd and 56th N. I. showed great Ilukewarmness until the mutiny 
actually broke out. The Ist N. I. and 2nd Cavalry were the instigators.” 
Depositions taken at Cawnpore under the direction of Lieut.-Col. G. W. Williams, 
ios 74ay 

® Depositions, pp. 30, 82; Trevelyan, pp. 95-8 ; Mowbray Thomson, pp. 39- 
41; Gazetteer of the N.W.P., vol. vi. p. 169, note 1. Besides the 80 men, the 
native officers of the 53rd remained faithful, having been already called into the 
entrenchment, 
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with the British ?” replied the Nana; “Iam altogether yours.” 
The officers went on to ask him whether he would lead them to 
Delhi. He assented, and then, laying his hands upon the head 
of each, swore that he would observe his promise. The dele- 
gates returned to their comrades; and next morning the four 
regiments marched as far as Kalidnpur, on the road 
to Delhi. But the idea of going to Delhi was by 
no means pleasing to the advisers of the Nana. Chief among 
them was a crafty young Mahomedan, named Azimulla, who 
had gone to London, as his agent, to lay his petition before the 
Court of Directors, and had consoled him for its rejection with 
the tale that England had fallen from her high place among the 
nations of Europe. This man exerted all his eloquence to dis- 
suade his master from yielding to the wishes of the sepoys. The 
Nana was easily convinced. Why should he, a Brahmin, place 
himself under the orders of a Mahomedan king? Why should 
he commit political suicide by going to a place where he would 
be lost among a crowd of greater men? Why should he not 
return to Cawnpore with his new allies, overpower that handful 
of Englishmen collected in their miserable entrenchment, and 
establish, by the right of conquest, the claim so unjustly denied 
by their detested Government? There was no time to be lost. 
Riding with all speed to Kalidnpur, he urged the sepoys to give 
up the idea of marching on Delhi, and held out to them high 
hopes of the glory and the plunder which they might acquire by 
going back with him to attack the English. The sepoys listened, 
and were persuaded. At sunrise on the 6th the whole brigade 
was marching down the Delhi road towards Cawnpore. Early 
in the morning Wheeler received a letter from the Nana, warn- 
ing him to expect an attack. The news was indeed a cruel dis- 
appointment to all his people. They had been spared the horrors 
which accompanied mutiny at so many other stations ; they had 
been allowed to hope that they would soon be relieved, and be 
free, some perhaps to do good service against the enemies of 
their country, others to rejoin their friends, to wait in some 
secure abode for the restoration of peace, or to return to their 
own land. And now their hopes were shattered. Not all, how- 
ever. There, within those miserable defences, they could still 
bear themselves in a manner worthy of their motherland. Sadly 
then, but resolutely they waited for the threatened attack. For 
a time there was no sign of its coming ; for the rebels were busy 


June 5. 
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gorging themselves with the plunder of the city, insulting re- 
spectable natives, and murdering the stray Europeans who had 
not put themselves under Wheeler’s protection. But towards 
ten o’clock flames were seen rising here and there above the 
nearest quarter of the city: presently the crack of musketry was 
heard, and now again more plainly: armed men were descried 
hurrying confusedly over the canal bridge: nearer and nearer 
they came, and now they were pouring into the lines: a puff of 
smoke arose; a round shot came crashing into the entrenchment; 
the garrison were swift to answer the challenge; the bugle 
sounded ; the defenders fell in at their appointed posts; and the 
cries of terrified women and startled children, mingling with the 
roar of the contending artillery, proclaimed that the siege of 
Cawnpore had begun.? 

It was indeed a tragic moment in the world’s history ; for 
never, since wars began, had a besieged garrison 
been called upon to do or to suffer greater things 
than were appointed for the garrison of Cawnpore. The be- 
sieging army numbered some three thousand trained soldiers, 
well fed, well lodged, well armed, and supplied with all muni- 
tions of war, aided by the retainers of their newly-elected chief, 
and supported by the sympathies of a large portion of the civil 
population. The besieged were few in number, and had to 
contend against almost every disadvantage that could conceiv- 
ably have been arrayed against them. Besides a few civilians 
and a small band of faithful sepoys, they could only muster 
about four hundred English fighting men, more than seventy of 
whom were invalids? Wholly insufficient in itself, this small 

1 Mowbray Thomson, p. 65; Depositions, pp. 84, 40, 51, 54, 62, 65, 67, 76; 
Trevelyan, pp. 103-7, 114, 120, 123-4; Diary of Nanakchand, p. vii.; Shepherd, 


pp. 20-1. 
2 Shepherd gives the following statement of the numbers :— 


The siege. 


European soldiers . C 5 PAY 
Native musicians (belonging to native regiments) . 44 
Officers, about 0 ; : : : - OO 
Non- military, about . : : 5 LOW 
Loyal native officers and sepoys, about . : oD 
Servants, about . . : : : eb O 
Women and children, about : : ; : 1 376 

Total, about ; : . 900 


Most of the faithful sepoys were ordered to occupy a hospital, about six hundred 
yards east of the entrenchment. They defended it until June 9 or 10, when it 
was set on fire. 
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force was encumbered by the charge of a helpless throng of 
women and children. Combatants and non-combatants alike 
experienced now for the first time the unmitigated fierceness of 
a tropical summer. Men who, with every appliance at hand for 
counteracting the depressing effects of the climate, had been 
wont to regard a morning parade at that season of the year as a 
hardship, had now to fight all day beneath the scorching rays of 
an Indian summer sun. Women who had felt it an intolerable 
grievance to have to pass the long summer days in luxurious 
rooms artificially cooled, with delicious iced drinks to slake their 
thirst, and exciting novels to distract their thoughts, were now 
huddled together, without the most ordinary comforts, in two 
stifling barracks, which offered the only shelter to be found 
within the precincts of the entrenchment. In comparison with 
the entrenchment itself, the defences of Londonderry, which 
appeared so contemptible to Lewis’s lieutenants, might have 
been called formidable. It was in fact merely a weak mud wall, 
about four feet in height, and constructed of earth so dry and 
friable as to be unable to resist the shock even of a bullet. 
Perhaps even the heroes of the Cawnpore garrison might have 
despaired of defending so frail a barrier against the overwhelm- 
ing numbers of their enemy, if they had had to trust to it alone. 
There was, however, one element of strength in their position. 
Close to the western corner of the entrenchment lay a row of 
barracks, two of which they had contrived to occupy. One of 
these, known as No. 2 barrack, they regarded as the key of 
their position.t Yet even this advantage was not wholly their 
own ; for the enemy took care to avail themselves of the cover 
which the unoccupied buildings offered. Such were the desperate 
odds against which the doomed garrison now steeled their hearts 
to contend. 

From the moment when the crash of that first shot gave the 
signal, the struggle was maintained, almost without a pause, by 
day and night. Day and night the enemy hurled a continuous 
shower of shot, and shell, and bullets into the entrenchment: 
day and night the defenders, with ever lessened numbers, sent 
back a feebler discharge. Soldiers, civilians, and loyal sepoys 


1 Mowbray Thomson, pp. 69, 70, 

2 Nanakchand, pp. ix. xii. xiv. xv.-xviii.; Trevelyan, pp. 117-20, 185, 148-6. 

3 Depositions, p. 84; Diary of an Opium Gomashta at Cawnpore (Enclosures 
to Secret Letters from India, Aug. 1857, pp. 648-54) ; Shepherd, p. 25. 
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stood side by side; and, while the artillerymen replied, as best 
they could, to the crushing fire of the Nana’s heavy batteries, 
the infantry, each man with a pile of loaded muskets before him, 
astonished the rebels by the swiftness and accuracy of their fire. 
Meanwhile the barracks, compassed about by a swarm of enemies, 
were defended with desperate tenacity by a handful of men, who 
had as stern a battle to maintain and as heavy a load of weari- 
ness to endure as their comrades in the trenches, though, more 
fortunate than those, they were spared the agony of beholding 
the sufferings of their women and children. Day and night all 
fought on alike ; for there was no rest for any but those to whom 
the sleep of death was vouchsafed ; or, if a man sank down ex- 
hausted under the heel of his gun or the shelter of the wall, he 
was soon roused by the noise of musketry, and awoke from 
dreams of home or of coming relief to a life-in-death within the 
entrenchment of Cawnpore. The number of those who thus 
awoke grew smaller day after day. Within the first week fifty- 
nine artillerymen, all that the garrison could muster, were killed 
or wounded at their posts. Women as well as men fell victims 
to the enemy’s fire. A private was walking with his wife, when 
a single bullet killed him, broke both her arms, and wounded an 
infant whom she was carrying. An officer was talking with a 
comrade at the main-guard, when a musket-ball struck him ; and, 
as he was limping painfully towards the barracks to have his 
wound dressed, Lieutenant Mowbray Thomson of the 56th, who 
was supporting him, was struck also; and both fell helplessly to 
the ground. Presently, as Thomson lay woefully sick of his 
wound, another officer came up to condole with him ; and he too 
received a wound from which he died before the end of the siege. 
Young Godfrey Wheeler, a son of the General, was lying wounded 
in one of the barracks, when a round shot crashed through the 
wall of the room, and carried off his head in the sight of his 
mother and sisters. Littlechildren, straggling outside the barracks, 
were deliberately shot down.! The record of these horrors is 
only a page torn from a volume of tragedy. Yet not a murmur 
was heard. The acutest sufferings were patiently, and by some 
even cheerfully endured. 

The siege had barely lasted a week when an event occurred 
which the garrison had long regarded as inevitable, — gune 11. 


1 Life of Sir H. Lawrence, p. 596 ; Mowbray Thomson, pp. 64-71, 84-5, 136, 
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and which warned them to prepare for sufferings far heavier 
than any they had yet endured. A red-hot shot struck 
the thatched roof of one of the barracks, within which the 
women and children, the sick and wounded were lying; and 
in a few minutes the entire building was enveloped in flames. 
Then ensued the most awful, yet, for some who took part 
in it, the most glorious scene of this dreadful siege,—the 
fire illuminating the darkness of the night; the helpless 
sufferers within the burning building mingling their shrieks 
for help with the ceaseless boom of the artillery and the con- 
tinuous swift roar of the flames; the soldiers running from 
their posts, and, though girt about by two deadly perils, on 
the one side the infernal fire from the enemy’s batteries and 
musketry, on the other the downward crash of glowing masses 
of masonry and burning rafters, yet striving to extinguish the 
flames, and rescuing their friends from an agonising death ; 
while, outside the entrenchment, the unrelenting rebels, taking 
full advantage of the distraction of the garrison, worked their 
guns with feverish energy, as though they hoped, with the aid 
of the conflagration, at one stroke to complete the ruin of their 
victims. When the flames had subsided, the men of the 32nd, 
regardless of the fire which their enemies continued to direct 
against them, began diligently to rake the ashes in search of 
their lost medals. It was a bright example of the romantic 
sensibility of the British soldier. 

During the earlier days of the siege the enemy, conscious of 
their moral inferiority to the men whom they had driven to 
bay, and relying on the strength of their artillery, contented 
themselves mainly with the safe process of bombardment: but 
on the 12th of June, thinking perhaps that they had by this 
time broken the spirit of their opponents, they mustered courage 
to attempt a general assault on the British position. They 
could see their handful of victims within; they had but to make 
one resolute charge, and in a few minutes they might have 
borne down every man by the crushing weight of their numbers. 
At first they moved confidently forward; but they could not 
nerve themselves to face the stern resistance which they 
encountered ; and soon the survivors, terrified by the sight of 
their falling comrades, turned and fled? They knew that they 


1 Mowbray Thomson, pp. 92-5. 
2 Tb, p. 93; Nanakchand, p. xii, ; Annals of the Indian Rebellion, p. 677. 
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had failed, and confessed their failure by returning to their old 
tactics. 

The most trying period of the siege had now begun. There 
was so little food left that the daily ration of each person had 
to be reduced to a handful of flour and a handful of split peas. 
If the enemy were afraid to assault, their firing was as incessant 
as ever. Round shot plumped and bounded over the open 
ground, hurled down masses of timber from the remaining 
barrack, and sent bricks flying in all directions ; bullets pattered 
like hail against the walls, and broke the windows to atoms. 
On the 14th a chosen band sallied forth, spiked several guns, 
and inflicted heavy loss upon their astounded persecutors: but 
more guns were soon brought to bear upon the devoted garrison. 
They were far less able to reply than they had been at the 
beginning; for one of their guns had lost its muzzle, two 
had had their sides battered in, and a fourth had been knocked 
off its carriage. While fresh hosts of rebels and mutineers were 
daily swarming up to swell the ranks of their enemies, their 
own numbers were greatly diminished. Some were struck down 
by the sun, or wasted by fever ; others pined away from exposure, 
from hunger, or from thirst ; others went mad under the burden 
of their sufferings. More wretched still was the fate of the 
wounded ; for the fire had destroyed the surgical instruments 
and the medical stores; and death, which came too slowly, was 
their only healer. But most to be pitied of all were those 
women who still survived. The destruction of the barrack had 
robbed them even of the wretched shelter which they had had 
before ; and now their only resting-place was the hard earth, 
their only protection the crumbling mud wall beneath which 
they lay. They were begrimed with dirt; their dresses were 
in rags; their cheeks were pinched and haggard, and their 
brows ploughed with furrows. There were some even who, 
while stunned by horrid sounds, and sickened by foul or ghastly 
sights, had to suffer the pains of labour, and gave birth to 
infants for whose future they could not dare to hope A 
skilful pen might describe the acuteness of their bodily suffer- 
ings: but who can imagine the intensity of their mental tortures ? 
They lacked the grim consolation of fighting an unyielding 
battle against desperate odds, which may even then have 
sustained the heart of the soldier. Yet they never despaired. 
They gave the artillerymen their stockings for grape-cases ; they 
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handed round ammunition to the infantry ; and they cheered all 
alike by their uncomplaining spirit and their tender, gracious 
kindness. The return which the men made for their devotion 
was the most acceptable service that they could have performed. 
They saw little children around them dying of thirst; and they 
resolved to relieve them. There was only one well within the 
entrenchment ; and, to reach it, they had to pass over the most 
exposed part of the position. But they could not bear to hear 
the children’s piteous cries; and, at the cost of many heroic 
lives, the labour of love was performed. 
About the middle of the siege the grim irony of fortune sent 
a solitary stranger to reinforce the enfeebled garrison. The 
men were standing, as usual, at their posts, when they were 
amazed to see an English officer galloping towards the entrench- 
ment, and presently leaping over the barrier which had defied 
every attack of the enemy. It was a young lieutenant of the 
7th Cavalry, named Bolton, who had been sent out on district 
duty from Lucknow, and who, turned adrift by the mutiny of 
his men, was fain to share even the desperate fortunes of the 
garrison of Cawnpore.2 His was the only aid that Wheeler ever 
received. 'Two hundred men, he knew, would suffice to raise 
the siege; for the mutineers were greatly dispirited ; and most 
of them had more zest for plunder than for fight. On the 14th 
he wrote urgently to Lawrence for help; and sometimes the 
men, hearing a sound of distant cannonading, brightened 
up for a moment in the hope that relief was coming; but 
presently the old look of care would steal back again over 
their faces. At last a letter came, which Lawrence 
June 16. had written with a breaking heart, saying that it 
was impossible for him to spare a detachment from the weak 
force which was all he had for the protection of his own people. 
The garrison received the news with manly resignation. Captain 
Moore of the 32nd, a man to whom common consent has 
assigned the first place among the defenders of 
Cawnpore, wrote, in the name of his chief and of 
his comrades, that, since no help could be afforded them, it was 
the fixed resolution of all to hold the position to the last.4 


June 18. 


1 Mowbray Thomson, pp. 78-84, 99, 100, 104, 113-4, 186-7 ; Shepherd, pp. 
45, 52-3. 

2 Mowbray Thomson, p. 120. Selo tA. 

4 Life of Sir H. Lawrence, p. 593 ; Gubbins, p. 4438. 
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From the beginning he had cheered on the men by his hopeful 
face and gallant example, and consoled the women by his 
courteous, tender sympathy; he had illuminated even the 
glorious record of the 32nd by his surpassing valour ; and now, 
when hope had all but vanished, he was still, though enfeebled 
by a wound, the life and soul of the defence. Under him 
fought the survivors of a band of officers, each one of whom was 
a hero, besides those private soldiers who, though their names 
find no mention here, are not forgotten by the army, or by the 
people of England. Not less brave than they, though by pro- 
fession a man of peace, was Moncrieff, the chaplain, whom all 
loved for his constancy and self-denial, and who, going from post 
to post, spoke words of hope and consolation, which were all the 
more solemn and impressive because none of those who heard 
them could tell whether he would be spared to listen to another 
service. No wonder that the hosts of the enemy could not 
prevail against men like these. No wonder that when, on the 
23rd of June, they came on, fortified by solemn oaths, and 
stimulated by malignant hatred, to attempt another assault, 
they were hurled back, as before, in ignominious rout. But the 
end was not far off. Two more attempts were made to obtain 
relief. On the 24th a Eurasian soldier left the entrenchment in 
disguise, hoping to procure reinforcements from Allahabad, but 
returned unsuccessful. On the same day a commissariat official 
named Shepherd, went out, disguised as a native cook, but was 
soon taken prisoner. Next day a woman came into the en- 
trenchment, with a letter from the Nana, offering a 
safe passage to Allahabad to every member of 
the garrison who had not been “connected with the acts 
of Lord Dalhousie.” The offer was vehemently resisted by 
the younger officers, who could not bear the thought of 
surrendering the position which had been so nobly defended ; 
and even Wheeler, suspicious of the Nana’s sincerity, was 
inclined to return a refusal, until Moore, whose jealousy 
for the honour of his country and of his profession could 
not be questioned, pointed out that, as succour could 
not possibly arrive in time, an honourable capitulation held 
out the only chance of saving the lives of the women 
and children. An armistice was accordingly arranged. An 
hour after dusk the Nana gathered together in his tent 
five or six of his advisers, and arranged with them a 
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plan the execution of which will be presently described. Next 
guneo¢, morning the representatives of the besieged and of 
The capitulae the besiegers met to discuss terms of surrender. 
It was proposed that the garrison should give up 
their position, their guns, and their treasure ; and that in return 
they should be allowed to march out with their arms and a 
certain proportion of ammunition, and be provided with boats 
and provisions for the voyage to Allahabad. One hitch occurred. 
The Nana required that the position should be evacuated that 
night. Wheeler replied that he could not possibly march out 
until the following morning. Then the Nana threatened to 
renew the bombardment, and boasted that in a few days he 
would put every one of the garrison to death. He was told in 
reply that he might fulfil his threats if he could, but that there 
was enough powder still left in the magazine to blow him and 
the two armies together into the air. The bare suggestion was 
enough to bring him to his senses. The treaty was forthwith 
signed: the guns were delivered over to the enemy; and the 
garrison lay down for their last sleep within the entrenchment 
of Cawnpore.! 

Early in the morning they marched out, and looked for the 
last time on that battered and crumbling wall of 
clay, which they had defended for nearly three 
weeks against the assaults of an enemy ten times as numerous 
as themselves. Some of them may have felt a vague foreboding 
of coming danger; for it was whispered that one of the dele- 
gates, who had gone to see whether the boats were ready, had 
overheard the sepoys pronounce the ominous word “ massacre.” 
But even the most anxious must have ventured to look forward 
to a time when, sitting over the fireside in their English homes, 
they would tell to awe-struck listeners the story of the great 
siege. Even now some were found to sympathise with them in 
what they had done and suffered. As the wan and ragged 
column filed along the road, the women and children in bullock- 
carriages or on elephants, the wounded in palanquins, the fight- 
ing men on foot, sepoys came clustering up round the officers 
whom they had betrayed, and talked, in wonder and admiration, 
of the surpassing heroism of the defence. About three-quarters 
of a mile from the entrenchment a ravine, spanned by a wooden 


June 27. 
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bridge, ran, at right angles to the road, towards the river. Ar- 
riving at the bridge, the procession turned aside, and began to 
thread its way down the ravine. And now the banks of the 
Ganges were close at hand. The unwieldy boats, with their 
thatched roofs, were seen drawn up close to the water’s edge; 
and a great crowd of natives of every class was waiting to look 
on at the embarkation. There were some too who had not 
come merely to look on. More than a thousand infantry sepoys 
and several squadrons of cavalry were posted behind cover on 
the banks ; and Tantia Topi, a favoured counsellor of the Nana, 
who was destined to play a conspicuous part in the rebellion, 
was there to execute his master’s orders for the management of 
the embarkation. 

What those orders were, presently appeared. Those troops 
had not come to serve as a guard of honour. They had come to 
be the instruments for executing that plan which the Nana and 
his counsellors had devised. No mud wall separated them now 
from the men and the women who had defied them. Their 
numbers and their artillery must surely be irresistible now. 
Now, therefore, was the moment to take the time-honoured 
vengeance of a besieging army upon an obstinate 
garrison. Hardly had the embarkation begun, when 
a bugle sounded. Immediately afterwards a host of 
sepoys, leaping up from behind the bushes and the houses on 
either bank, lifted their muskets to their shoulders and a hail 
of bullets fell upon the dense crowd of passengers, as they were 
clambering on board. Cannon roared out, and grape-shot raked 
the boats from stem to stern. Almost at the same instant the 
thatched roofs, which had been purposely strewed beforehand 
with glowing cinders, burst into flame. Then the sick and the 
wounded, who had survived the destruction of the barrack and 
the horrors of the siege, were suffocated or burned to death. 
The able-bodied men sprang overboard, and strove with might 
and main to push off the boats into deep water: but ail save 
three stuck fast. Ashe, and Bolton, and Moore were shot down 
as they stood in the water. Women and children bent down 
under the sides of the boats, trying to escape the bullets. Some 
ten or twelve men swam for dear life after the nearest boat: 
but one soon sank exhausted: others, struck by grape or bullets, 
gasped, and beat the bloody surf, and turned over dead; and 
three only reached the boat. Now the troopers rode with drawn 
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sabres into the river, and slashed the cowering women to death. 
Little infants were dragged from their mothers’ arms, and torn 
to pieces. Suddenly, however, a messenger came from the 
Nana, saying that no more women or children were to be put 
to death. The slaughter therefore ceased; and the trembling 
survivors, a hundred and twenty-five in number, their clothes 
drenched, and torn, and mud-stained, and dripping with blood, 
were dragged back to Cawnpore.1 
Meanwhile the army of murderers at the river-side had still 
work to do; for it was the Nana’s will that every 
fucitives, ° Christian man should be destroyed. Of the boats 
that had been floated into mid-stream, one only 
escaped. The other two drifted to the Oudh bank, where they 
were assailed by a new fire. One, struck by a round shot, was 
rapidly sinking, when those on board scrambled on to the un- 
injured boat. But even its occupants soon found that their 
sufferings had only begun. They had no oars, no rudder, 
and no food. The water of the Ganges was all that passed 
their lips, save prayers, and shrieks, and groans.? Their 
numbers were rapidly diminished ; for their enemies crowded 
along the banks and fired upon them whenever an opportunity 
arose; and, though soon after noon they drifted beyond 
the reach of the guns, the sepoys still kept up with them, 
and harassed them by repeated volleys of musketry. It 
seemed to their jaded imaginations that that dreadful day 
would never come to anend. Late in the afternoon the boat 
stuck fast on a sandbank ; and, before they succeeded in forcing 
it off, darkness had come on. As the night dragged slowly by, 
they stranded again and again ; and every time the men had to 
get out of the boat, and push it off into the stream. Day broke; 
and, seeing no sepoys, they began to hope that they were to be 
left unmolested. But about two o’clock the boat 
June 28. again got aground ; and the rebels presently appear- 


1 Mowbray Thomson, pp. 156-7, 166-70 ; Depositions, pp. 21, 87, 96-7, 99- 
100, 102-3, 112; Annals of the Indian Rebellion, pp. 685-6. Speaking of the 
preparations for the massacre, Nanakchand observes, ‘The troopers of the Rissala 
remonstrated with the Nana, and observed that it was more honourable to fight 
the Europeans openly. . . . The Nana assured them that . . . according to his 
creed, it was quite allowable to take false oaths at such junctures, and that when 
the object was to annihilate an enemy, he would not hesitate to take an oath 

. on the Ganges, or adopt any one of a hundred other artifices,” pp. xix. xx, 
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ing, opened fire and killed or wounded five more. All the after- 
noon rain fell in torrents. At sunset a boat was seen bearing 
down in pursuit with fifty or sixty armed men on board. But 
the pursuers did not yet know the full measure of their op- 
ponents’ courage. Without waiting to be attacked, some twenty 
of our men leaped out of their boat, fell upon the enemy, whose 
boat had also run aground, and put nearly every man of them 
to the sword. Utterly worn out, the fugitives fell asleep. A 
hurricane arose in the night, and once more the 
boat floated: but, when day broke, those who were 
still alive thought that the end was come at last; for they had 
drifted into a side-current of the main stream, and they saw a 
body of sepoys, supported by a multitude of villagers, standing 
on the bank, ready to overwhelm them. But there were still 
eleven British soldiers and a sergeant in the boat, who, though 
tired almost to death, and nearly starved, were as keen as ever 
to be led against the enemy: there were still two officers to 
cheer them on, Mowbray Thomson of the 56th, and Delafosse of 
the 53rd, who had covered themselves with glory in the siege ; 
there was still a commander, Major Vibart of the 2nd Cavalry, 
to send them forth, though he was too sorely wounded to lead 
them to victory. Leaping ashore, these men charged right 
through the dense masses of the enemy, and, before the awe 
and astonishment which their courage had inspired could subside, 
fought their way back to the place where they had landed. But 
the boat had drifted far away. They ran down the bank to 
overtake it; but they never saw it again. The enemy were fast 
closing in upon them; and, weary and- panting as they were, 
they had to run barefooted on and on over the rugged bank, 
and under the burning sun. At last they saw a Hindu temple 
a little distance ahead. To this stronghold they rushed, and 
prepared to make their last stand. The sergeant was shot as 
he was entering. Four of the privates crouched down, by 
Mowbray Thomson’s command, in the doorway ; and on their 
bayonets the foremost of the enemy, hurrying up in the blind 
eagerness of pursuit, perished miserably. Those behind, unable 
to force their way in, tried to set the temple on fire, and, when 
the wind blew the flames away, threw bags of powder upon the 
glowing ashes. Then the thirteen rushed over the blazing wood, 
jumped down, and, firing a last volley, hurled themselves with 
fixed bayonets into the tumultuous crowd which surrounded 
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them. Six fell; but the rest, gaining the bank, threw their 
muskets into the water, plunged in themselves, and swam for 
their lives. The swarm of blacks ran yelling down the bank, 
and fired volley after volley at the bobbing heads. Two of the 
seven were soon struck, and sank. A third, too tired to battle 
for his life, made for the shore and was beaten to death as soon 
as he landed. The remaining four, Mowbray Thomson, Dela- 
fosse, and privates Murphy and Sullivan, after swimming with- 
out a moment’s pause for six miles, found rest at last within 
the house of a friendly raja of Oudh.! These men had passed 
triumphantly through an ordeal as terrible as any that ever 
tested human courage and endurance ; yet to none of them was 
awarded that prize of valour which is the dearest object of the 
British soldier’s ambition. But many who have worn the 
Victoria Cross upon their breasts might have envied the surviv- 
ing defenders of Cawnpore the honourable scars which were 
their ineffaceable decoration. 

The whole of the story of Cawnpore has not yet been told. 
After drifting beyond the reach of Mowbray Thomson and his 
companions, the boat was overtaken by the enemy; and its 
defenceless crew of eighty souls, wounded men, and women, and 
children, were brought back to the city. There, by the orders — 
of the Nana, the men were put to death; and the 
women and children were confined in a building 
called the Savdda House, along with the hundred and twenty- 
five whom, three days before, he had rescued, for his own 
purposes, from the hands of the destroyer. 

Then the conqueror prepared to reap the fruits of his victory. 
Returning to his palace at Bithur, he caused himself 
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The Nana K ; : 
proclaimed to be proclaimed Peshwa with all the rites and 
Peshwa. ; ; : 

Bacher ceremonies of an hereditary ruler. But the noise 


of the salute which was fired in honour of his acces- 
sion had scarcely died away before the troubles of a usurper 
began to crowd upon him. The tradesmen, groan- 
ing under the rapacity and insolent cruelty of the 
mutineers, execrated him as the author of their sufferings. It 
was rumoured that a Mahomedan rival was to be set up against 
him ; and the sepoys were angrily complaining of the niggardli- 
ness with which he had rewarded their services. Their leaders 
swore that, if he did not soon show himself in their midst, they 
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would go and fetch him; and on the 5th of July they actually put 
their threat into execution. After a week of luxurious seclusion, 
he re-entered the city. There he found a deep gloom prevailing : 
many of the inhabitants had abandoned their homes, and fled ; 
for it was rumoured that an avenging army was advancing, by 
forced marches, from the south-east, and hanging every native 
who crossed its path. It was clearly necessary that he should 
do something to show that he was indeed the successor of Baji 
Rao. He therefore called upon his lieutenants to go out and 
attack the approaching force, and tried to restore the confidence 
of his subjects by proclaiming that everywhere the infidels had 
been overwhelmed, and had been sent to hell.? 

Meanwhile, the number of his own victims had been in- 
creased. The unhappy fugitives from Fatehgarh,? unconscious of 
the worse fate that was in store for them, had come to seek an 
asylum in Cawnpore. Those who had left Fatehgarh 
in June, had been butchered by order of the Nana 
immediately after their arrival. Of those who followed, all the 
men but three were murdered in his presence. The 
asylum that he appointed for the survivors was a 
small house called the Beebeegurh, to which he had ‘7? Beebees™- 
lately transferred the captives of the Savdda. In this new 
prison, which had belonged to a poor Eurasian clerk, five men 
and two hundred and six women and children were confined. 
Save that they were no longer exposed to the fire of 'the enemy, 
these poor captives were worse off now than they had been in 
the entrenchment of Cawnpore, or the fort of Fatehgarh. 
English ladies, the wives of the defenders and the rulers of 
British India, were forced, like slaves, to grind corn for the 
murderer of their husbands. They themselves were fed on a 
scanty allowance of the coarsest food. Those were happiest 
among them who perished from the diseases which this food 
engendered. All this time the Nana himself, in a sumptuous 
building, which overlooked their prison, was living in a round 
of feasts, and revels, and debaucheries. But on the 15th of July, 
in the midst of his unholy mirth, an alarming announcement 
came upon him. That avenging army of whose coming he had 


June 12. 


July 9. 


1 Na4nakchand, pp. xxii. xxiii.; Depositions, p. 88. The proclamations are 
to be found in the Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, and in Kaye, vol. ii. 
App. pp. 670-6. 

2 See pp. 138, 140, supra. 
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heard was within a day’s march of the city; and the force 
which he had sent out to check its advance had suffered a 
crushing defeat.1 

Then ensued the last act of the tragedy of Cawnpore. It 

Last actor  W2S pointed out to the Nana that, if he were again 

the tragedy defeated, the captives in the Beebeegurh would supply 

of Cawnpore- the English General with damning evidence against 
all who had taken part in the massacres: that, on the other 
hand, if they were put out of the way, the General would feel 
that there was nothing to be gained by continuing 
his march. The Nana eagerly accepted the hint. 
First of all, the five men who had been suffered to live thus far 
were brought out, and killed in his presence. Then a number 
of sepoys were selected, and told to go and shoot the women 
and children through the windows of the house. They went; 
but they could not harden their hearts to obey the rest of their 
instructions. They belonged to that regiment which had 
murdered the boy ensigns at Allahabad; but they were not 
prepared to murder women and children. They contented 
themselves therefore with firing at the ceiling instead. But 
such effeminate sensibility was disgusting to the Nana. At 
his bidding, then, two Mahomedan butchers, an Afghan, and 
two Hindus, armed with long knives, went into the house, 
and hacked their victims to pieces. All through the night 
the bodies lay neglected in the room; and moans were 
distinctly heard proceeding from it by those without. Next 
morning a heap of corpses, a heap of wounded, 
and a number of children who had escaped the 
knives of the assassins were dragged out, and thrown, the living 
and the dead together, into a well hard by.? 

The fiery trial was over at last. It is hard for even the most 
sympathetic imagination actually to realise, not merely to believe 
the fact that English men, and women, and children, did indeed 
pass through that trial not five-and-twenty years ago.? But all 
was now past. Forgetting the agonising siege, the horrid 
carnage at the river side, the bitter imprisonment, the pitiless 
massacre, they slept in the well of Cawnpore as calmly as we 

1 Depositions, pp. 12, 16, 35, 39, 57. 
2 Jb. pp. 8, 58, 107-14; Nanakchand, p. xxv. A valuable synopsis by Col. 
Williams of the evidence contained in the Depositions will be found in Annals 


of the Indian Rebellion, pp. 668-705, See App. G. 
3 Written in 1881, 


July 15. 


July 16. 
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shall sleep, if such be our lot, beneath the green English turf. 
Only for their destroyer all was not over. He had had his 
revenge, and won his triumph. He had ordered salutes to be 
fired in honour of his glorious victory. He had caused himself 
to be proclaimed Peshwa. But the voice of the blood which he 
had shed was crying out, not in vain, to God for vengeance. 
The murderer who had shut his ears to the piteous cries of 
tender women and innocent children, was soon to hear, on the 
open battle-field, the appalling shout of the British soldier, and 
the roar of Havelock’s guns. 


CHAPTER IX 


LUCKNOW AND THE OUDH DISTRICTS—HAVELOCK’S 
CAMPAIGN 


Ir will be remembered that, just before the announcement of 
i the rising at Meerut reached him, Canning was 
eee anxiously considering the significance of a mutiny 
Gaunns for which had lately occurred at Lucknow. It was 
natural then that, after he had received that 
announcement, he should feel seriously alarmed for the safety 
of the province of which Lucknow was the capital. In common, 
however, with every Englishman in India, he drew comfort 
from the reflection that its Chief Commissioner was Henry 
Lawrence. 
Henry Lawrence began his Indian career as a lieutenant in 
the Bengal Artillery; but, ike many other ambi- 
Henry ae, tious subalterns, he soon found his way into the 
wider arena of civil employment. The happiest 
years of his life were spent in the comradeship of a wife whose 
character must be known and honoured by all who would know 
and honour his. With her to share his sympathies and _ his 
aspirations, he laboured on year after year in different districts 
and at different occupations, but always with a single-minded 
desire to promote the welfare of the people among whom his 
lot was cast, and to do his part towards realising his high ideal 
of the duties of the imperial race. In these labours, as well as 
in the formation of his opinions regarding the problems of Anglo- 
Indian life, he allowed himself to be guided by sentiment as much 
as by reason; for his temperament was emotional, imaginative, 
and actively responsive to poetical influences. But that which 
gave its special character to his benevolent toil was the passionate 
religious enthusiasm which inspired it. He was continually 
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inflamed with a fervent desire to grow better every day. His 
religion was the religion of a plain Christian man, knowing 
nothing of doctrinal subtleties, but solving his simple doubts by 
a living faith in God. It was in the strength of this faith that 
he laboured to subdue his roughness of manner, his violent 
temper, his impatience of incompetent authority, his morbid 
sensitiveness to real or fancied slights, and trained and chastened 
almost to saintly perfection the many noble qualities with which 
his nature had been endowed. But no mere enumeration of 
virtues would give a just idea of the strength and the beauty 
of his character. To understand it aright, the reader must 
follow him through the toils, the triumphs, and the disappoint- 
ments of his life. He must picture him as a schoolboy, ever 
ready to acknowledge his faults, ever ready to stand up for the 
weak, and to do battle, when called upon, with the strong. He 
must follow him on his first campaign, and see him cheering on 
his gunners, and sharing their hardships. He must accompany 
him on his surveying expeditions through the jungles, and note 
the thoroughness with which he does his work. He must watch 
him striving to bring the blessings of civilisation into the Punjab, 
and labouring, not in vain, to inspire that little knot of disciples 
who owed everything to him with his lofty conceptions of duty. 
He must listen to him pleading the cause of the fallen Sirdars 
with his colleagues at Lahore. He must read his loving letters 
to his wife and children, and not shut his eyes to his cold and 
querulous letters to Dalhousie. He must think of him as he 
knelt with his wife at his bedside, pouring out his whole soul in 
prayer to God on behalf of the brother who had been preferred 
to him, and the people whose destinies had been removed from 
his control! He must think of him when, a few years later, he 
had lost the helpmeet of his life, and was nerving himself again 
by prayer to endure to the end of his pilgrimage. From that 
moment, though he could not wholly banish the bitterness of 
disappointed ambition, though he could never hope to banish the 
sense of desolation, the most glorious epoch of his life began. 
He was dead to the world now, though he never ceased to work 
for it. Thus, when we behold him in the last scene of his life, 
we feel that a Christian hero indeed stands before us. He was 
only fifty years old when he came to Lucknow: but he looked 


1 Letter from Herbert Edwardes to John Nicholson, printed in Kaye’s Lives 
of Indian Officers, vol. ii. p. 472. 
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an old man; for his face bore the traces of many years of toil 
beneath an Indian sun and the still deeper marks of a never- 
ending conflict with self. His eyes, overhung by massive, craggy 
brows, looked out with an expression in which melancholy was 
strangely blended with humour: his thin, wasted cheeks were 
scored down their whole length by deep lines; and a long, 
ragged beard added to his look of age. Yet the raw Addiscombe 
cadet was easily recognisable in the matured soldier-statesman. 
The characteristics that the friends of his manhood so lovingly 
noted had been strongly marked even in his boyhood ; nor had he 
ever lost those peculiarities of temper which had been so familiar 
to his schoolfellows. Day by day, however, his character was 
becoming more and more ripe. He was still the fearless 
champion of the oppressed, the stern reprover of evil-doers ; but 
he was more gentle and more forgiving than he had once been. 
His humility was such that he would have said of himself in the 
words of the Jmitation, Oh, that I had spent but one day in 
this world thoroughly well”: but few have gone nearer to the 
fulfilment of that fundamental precept of Thomas 4 Kempis, 
“That leaving all a man forsake himself, and go wholly from 
himself, and retain nothing of self-love.” 
It was indeed the deep sympathy of Henry Lawrence’s 
nature, his immense love for his fellow men that 
Tak the sa. fitted him so peculiarly for the work he was now 
ae the doing. Others might have been better qualified 
' than he for the stern duty of grappling with fully 
developed rebellion ; but it is probable that no other Englishman 
in India could have succeeded so thoroughly in the preliminary 
task of healing the great mass of discontent that prevailed in 
Oudh before the outbreak of rebellion, and thus laying a solid 
foundation, so to speak, upon which to erect a fortress capable 
of resisting the inevitable shock. He had done this not merely 
by devising conciliatory measures, but also by impressing the 
chief sufferers with the belief that he personally felt for their 
sufferings. “Ihave struck up a friendship,” he wrote to Cann- 
ing, “with two of the best and wealthiest of the chiefs, and 
am on good terms with all.”! These words give a better idea of 
the secret of his success than the most detailed account of the 
acts of his government could give. The sepoys, on the other 
hand, were, he feared, too deeply infected with the taint of dis- 
1 Life of Sir H. Lawrence, p. 571. 
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loyalty to be reached by any cure. For him personally indeed 
they felt the deepest respect.1_ They believed that he had their 
welfare at heart. But they did not believe the same of the 
Government which he served. A Brahmin jamadar of the Oudh 
artillery, who had been recommended to him as a man of re- 
markable intelligence and good character, told him that he was 
convinced that for ten years past the Government had been 
plotting the fraudulent conversion of all the natives. Lawrence 
tried to reason with him, but in vain. The man obstinately 
maintained his own opinion, and supported it with the words, 
“T tell you what everybody says.”? Still Lawrence was hope- 
ful enough to believe that it might be possible to do something 
to eradicate even a widespread and deep-rooted delusion like this. 
Accordingly he summoned the native officers and about fifty 
privates from each native regiment to meet him at a great 
Durbar to be held in his private garden. The Durbar was fixed 
for the 12th of May. The sepoys arrived at the appointed hour. 
The officers seated themselves upon the chairs which had been 
provided for them; while the men clustered about in groups 
behind. At sunset the Chief Commissioner himself appeared, 
attended by the principal military and civil officers and some of 
the influential natives of Lucknow. He looked indeed like one 
who would speak straight home to the hearts of his hearers ; 
for upon his face were stamped the unmistakeable signs of a 
chastened enthusiasm, a holy sincerity, and an all-embracing 
charity. Then, while every eye was bent upon him, and every 
ear was strained to hear him, he stood up to address a last 
appeal to the good sense and the loyalty of the representatives 
of the native army. He asked them to contrast the tyranny 
and the persecution of the Mogul Emperors at Delhi and of the 
Hindu rulers at Lahore with the beneficence and the tolerance 
of the British Government. He urged them not to listen to the 
lying tales of interested agitators. He reminded them of the 
proved ability of his countrymen to punish those who resisted 
their just authority. Finally, he besought them to remember 
that they were soldiers, decorated, like himself, for honourable 
service against the enemies of England, and adjured them to 
refrain from tarnishing the glorious record of the Bengal army.’ 


1 Life of Sir H. Lawrence, p. 561 ; Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), p. 349. 
2 Life of Sir H. Lawrence, p. 573. 
3 7b, p. 564; Gubbins, p. 14; L. E. R. Rees’s Stege of Lucknow, pp. 8, 9. 
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Then, calling to his side certain natives who had lately given 
practical proofs of their fidelity, he presented them with dresses 
of honour and purses of money, and held them up as an example 
to their comrades. It seemed that his words would bear good 
fruit. Nothing could have been more becoming than the con- 
duct of his hearers. Most of the officers zealously declared their 
attachment to the Government. But not long afterwards it was 
ascertained that they had attributed the whole proceeding to 
fear of themselves. 

It was on the day after the holding of the Durbar that the 

The news from 12¢t of the outbreak at Meerut was telegraphed to 

ean Lawrence. On the 14th he received the further 

"news of the seizure of Delhi? To enable the reader 

to understand the defensive measures which he adopted and the 

various military operations which followed, it will be necessary 
to give a short description of the city and its environs. 

In population, in extent, and in the number and character of 
its principal buildings, Lucknow was one of the fore- 
most cities of India. The town itself, a vast maze 
of long, narrow, filthy streets, above the mean, squalid houses of 
which rose here and there mansions surrounded by trees, lay to 
the south of the river Gumti, and was separated from it by an 
irregular space crowded by a collection of splendid palaces and 
mosques, many of which were destined to become famous in the 
history of the Mutiny. Chief among these were the Farid 
Bakhsh, the Chattar Manzil, the Shah Najif, the Sikandar Bagh, 
the Tara Kothi, the Imambara, the Begam Kothi, and the Kaisar 
Bagh. The Residency, an imposing three-storied building, with 
its roof surrounded by an Italian balustrade, stood on a plateau 
terminating on the north inasteep bank, below which the ground 
sloped gently towards the river. Near the Residency the river 
was spanned by an iron bridge, and a few hundred yards further 
up by one of stone. The southern and eastern portions of the 
city were bounded by a canal, which entered the river, and was 
itself crossed by the road leading to Cawnpore. Beyond the 
right bank of this canal were scattered a number of posts, all of 
which were, in a military sense, important,—the Alambagh, a 
large garden surrounded by a wall, on the Cawnpore road, about 


Lucknow. 


1 This statement is made solely on the authority of Gubbins (p. 15); but all 
who are familiar with Indian history will acknowledge that it is perfectly credible 
in itself. 2 Ib. pp. 15-16. 
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two miles from Lucknow, the Charbagh, an enclosure command- 
ing the junction of the same road with the canal, the Dilkusha, 
a palace standing in a park not far south of the point where the 
canal flowed into the river, and the Martiniére college, quite close 
to that point. Such were the prominent features of Lucknow. 
It was from the roof of the Residency that its surpassing beauty + 
was best discerned. Standing there on a clear summer evening, 
one might have seen the distant chaos of the vast city gradually 
taking shape in narrow streets and twisting lanes, and nearer 
still in cupolas, columns, terraced roofs, gilded domes, and 
slender minarets, which, flooded in the yellow glow, rose in 
picturesque confusion above the rich foliage of the surrounding 
groves and gardens ; while on the right stood the huge frowning 
pile of the Machi Bhéwan; and behind, the Gumti, recalling 
some tranquil English stream, meandered through the fertile 
plain, and past the bright corn-fields, the mango-topes, and the 
scattered hamlets of the Garden of India.” 

The existing arrangement of the garrison was strikingly de- 
fective. The native regiments were stationed in 
various quarters within the city itself and on either Spine anon 
side of the river; while the 32nd Foot, the only 
European regiment, was massed in a barrack just outside the 
city and about a mile and a half to the east of the Residency. 
Thus, if the sepoys chose to mutiny, they would have plenty of 
time to murder their officers before the British troops could come 
to the rescue. Even the Residency, surrounded though it was 
by Government buildings, offices, and bungalows, was at the 
mercy of a native guard. To remedy this obvious 
defect, Gubbins vehemently urged upon his chief 
the necessity of moving up a party of European troops for its 
protection. But, though Lawrence had long felt that he must 
sooner or later make an improved disposition of the troops, he 
opposed the suggestions of Gubbins, on the ground that they 
might have the effect of precipitating a mutiny. It was the 
same theory that deluded Sir Hugh Wheeler, the same theory 
that was put into practice so often and with such disastrous 


May 15. 


1 These words do not apply to the details of the Lucknow architecture, which 
are generally detestable. See some remarks of Mr. J. Fergusson, quoted in the 
Oudh Gazetteer, vol. ii. p. 363. 

2 Russell’s Diary in India, vol. i.; Forrest’s Picturesque Tour along the 
Rivers Ganges and Jumna; R. B. Minturn’s Wew York to Delhi, pp. 169-189 ; 
Gubbins. 
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results in the summer of 1857. As, however, the chief military 
authorities agreed in supporting Gubbins’s views, 
Lawrence gave way. But even then he would have 
allowed two days to elapse before bringing up the European 
troops, if Gubbins had not roused him to instant action by point- 
ing out that the sight of the preparations which were being made 
at the Residency for their reception might inflame the sepoys to 
rise if they were not instantly overawed. The 
women, children, and invalids belonging to the 
32nd were likewise brought up to the Residency. The remain- 
ing portion of the 32nd was sent to keep watch over the native 
regiments at Maridon, a cantonment situated on the north side 
of the river, about three miles from the Residency. At the same 
time the Machi Bhawan was occupied by a detachment of Euro- 
peans and picked sepoys.! 

It is probable that the conflict of opinion which had arisen 
between Lawrence and Gubbins suggested to the former the 
reflection that it would be impossible for him to carry out the 
measures which he might think most conducive to the interests 
of the State, so long as his authority was confined to civil 
matters. Anyhow, on the 16th, he telegraphed to the Governor- 
General, ‘Give me plenary military power in Oudh: I will not 
use it unnecessarily.” Soon afterwards he received the follow- 
ing reply :—“ You have full military powers. The Governor- 
General will support you in everything that you 
think necessary.” Armed with this authority, he 
assumed command of the troops in Oudh, with the rank of 
Brigadier-General.? 

Of the three military posts which had been brought under 

The Residency fective control he had already selected the Re- 
a Sy aval sidency and the Machi Bhawan as strongholds to 
be fortified in view of an attack. The Machi 


May 16, 


May 17. 


May 19. 


1 Life of Sir H. Lawrence, p. 574; Gubbins, pp. 5-8, 16-19. In the Calcutta 
Review, Jan,-June, 1859, p. 198, General (then Major) M‘Leod Innes says, 
“We believe that Sir Henry’s real opinion of the case was this. The movement 
of Europeans to the Residency must not be isolated ; it must be one of the series 
of combinations by which the Cantonments, the Bridges, the Residency, and the 
Mutchi Bhawn are to be secured. They cannot be done till to-morrow night. 
The sepoys must be kept quiet till then.” But the General’s belief is inconsistent 
with Gubbins’s account of what passed between him and Sir Henry ; and, rightly 
or wrongly, Sir Henry did yield to Gubbins’s importunity. 

* Life of Sir H. Lawrence, p. 619; Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), 
p- 225. 
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Bhawan, though it had once been a place of great strength, had 
been suffered to fall into such decay that it was doubtful whether 
it could be made strong enough to resist a cannonade. As, on 
the other hand, it was believed by the natives to be almost im- 
pregnable, a useful moral effect might obviously be produced by 
maintaining the show of preparing it for defence. Even if it 
could not withstand an organised attack, it would overawe the 
city, deter any rebellious spirits who might contemplate an out- 
break, and afford a temporary refuge in case of need. Lawrence 
therefore caused supplies to be stored within it, took measures 
for strengthening its walls, and mounted upon its ramparts all 
the effective artillery that could be spared, as well 
as a vast collection of native cannon, which, if they 
were not likely to do much harm to a besieging 
army, would at least create an impression of strength. On the 
23rd of May, when the defences at the Machi Bhawan were suffi- 
ciently advanced, he took in hand the preparation of the Resi- 
dency and the surrounding posts, in which the Europeans were to 
make their final stand. He traced the outline of the position, 
proceeded to erect defensive works, stored guns, ammunition, 
and supplies of every kind within, and, though with much 
compunction of heart, began to demolish the surrounding houses, 
which might have afforded cover to a besieging army. When, 
however, his advisers urged him to destroy the adjoining mosques 
as well, he replied with characteristic tenderness for native 
feeling, “Spare the holy places.” 


Work begun 
on May 17. 


1 General Innes (Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, pp. 74, 79-80, 98, 170- 
71) has finally and authoritatively settled this point. Gubbins indeed says 
(p. 145) that “on the 8th of June Lawrence proposed to remove thither ’—that 
is to say, to the Machi Bhawan —“all the Europeans and their families. The 
measure being much opposed, a council of war was called . . . (Fulton) strongly 
urged the abandonment of the Machi Bhawan.” But General Innes tells me 
that Gubbins must have misunderstood both Lawrence and Fulton. Lawrence 
may have proposed to remove the Europeans temporarily to the Machi Bhawan, 
in consequence of the recent mutinies in the districts; and Fulton could only 
have meant that the Machi Bhawan should be wléimately abandoned. Lawrence 
himself wrote on the 12th of June, “We ought to have only one position. I put 
this question to some sixteen officers five days ago, but all stood out for the two 
positions. J am convinced they were wrong, and the best of them now think so, 
but we are agreed that, on the whole, the Residency is the point to hold.” —Life 
of Sir H, Lawrence, pp. 592-8. Again, on the 11th of June he wrote to Brigadier 
Inglis, ‘IT am decidedly of opinion that we ought to have only one position, and 
that though we must hold all three ’”’—the Residency, the cantonments, and the 
Machi Bhawan— “as long as we can, all arrangements should be made with 
reference to a sudden concentration at the Residency.” —Innes, p. 93. 
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While these preparations were going on, there were many 
Behaviour of signs that the budmashes of Lucknow were ripe for 
the people of sedition. Papers, in which the Mahomedans were 
the sepoys. called upon to rise and destroy the Feringhees, 

were constantly posted up in the town. English ladies who 
were still bold enough to drive or walk through the streets were 
often greeted by defiant scowls. Still, the worst symptoms that 
could be discerned indicated nothing like general disaffection. 
Thanks to Lawrence’s benevolent exertions, many of the influ- 
ential native residents had become actively loyal: the moneyed 
classes were naturally interested in the maintenance of order ; 
and, with the exception of the irreconcileable religious mal- 
contents and the sufferers whose grievances it had been im- 
possible to redress, the bulk of the population were, if not 
positively well-disposed, at least not actively hostile. The 
sepoys, however, were still restless and excitable. The un- 
mistakeable symptom of constantly recurring fires proved that 
they were bent on mischief; and Lawrence avowed that he 
would gladly rid himself of two of the regiments if he could.? 
The news from other stations was not such as to cheer him. 
On the night of the 23rd of May a telegram from 

Ces ath Cawnpore announced that a mutiny was momentarily 
expected there. As it was feared that the infection 

would communicate itself to Lucknow, the ladies were warned 
to take refuge at once within the Residency and 
the surrounding houses.? Yet throughout the worst 
period of suspense the most desponding trusted in Lawrence’s 
judgement, and leaned upon his strong and tender support. 
Worn as he was by bodily suffering, bowed down by the burden 
Unselfish Of his responsibilities, harassed by the criticisms 
ene of those who dissented from his policy, he forgot 
‘himself in his efforts to allay the anxieties and to 
encourage the hopes of all around him. Though clouds of melan- 
choly often passed over him, there were moments even then 
when his manner and conversation were lighted up by the fascin- 
ating vivacity of an Irish gentleman. He insisted that his staff 
should dine at his own table; he tried to promote gaiety and 
cheerful conversation among the other guests whom he from 


May 25. 


1 Red Pamphlet, p. 76; Gubbins, pp. 32, 40-41; Life of Sir H. Lawrence, 
pp. 568-9, 574; Lady Inglis’s Jowrnad, 
2 1b.; A Lady's Diary of the Siege of Lucknow, p. 20; Gubbins, pp. 31-2. 
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time to time gathered round him; he busied himself in provid- 
ing for the personal comfort of those who had heen obliged to 
leave their pleasant homes for the inhospitable protection of the 
Residency ;! and he laboured night and day to hasten the com- 
pletion of the preparations which he had devised for the security 
of all his people. Towards the end of May, however, a daring 
plan was suggested to him, the adoption of which might have at 
once destroyed one of the most fruitful sources of his anxieties. 
The author of this plan was Martin Gubbins. 

Gubbins was one of the most remarkable characters whose 
powers the opportunities of the Mutiny revealed. 

He was a man of immense personal courage and Martin | 
vehement force of will: but he was lable to be 

carried away by a favourite theory ; and his daring was apt to 
degenerate into rashness. When his opinions were most valu- 
able, he urged them so recklessly and with such undisguised 
contempt for the judgement of those who differed from him, 
that he offended instead of convincing. He had too genuine an 
affection and respect for Lawrence to quarrel with him as he 
had quarrelled with Coverley Jackson :? but the same faults of 
temper which had brought him into violent collision with the 
one, prevented him from acquiring that influence in the councils 
of the other which his genius might otherwise have secured for 
him. And indeed it is doubtful whether the most tactful of 
advisers could have persuaded Lawrence to adopt the plan which 
Gubbins recommended. 

That plan was to disarm the native regiments at Lucknow. 
Lawrence rejected it on the ground that, as he was |. ners 
Chief Commissioner not of Lucknow only but of the disarming 
the whole of Oudh, he would not be justified in tithe sepoys 
taking a step that would probably have the effect rejects the 
of driving the regiments at the out stations to 
revolt.2 He admitted indeed that it was quite possible to 
disarm the regiments at Lucknow ; and it is by no means certain 
that the consequences which he dreaded would have followed 
such a course. Wherever the number of loyal troops was not 
so small as to be obviously powerless, the repressive force which 
they exerted was the stronger the more boldly their commander 
took the initiative against the malcontents. It was mutiny that 


1 Gubbins, pp. 31-2. 2 7b. pp. 2, 8, 198-9. 3 1b. p. 45. 
4 As an instance of this, it is sufficient to refer to the achievements of 
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begat mutiny in those days: there was no instance in which the 
successful disarming of a regiment or regiments provoked others 
to rebel. Sooner or later the sepoys at the out stations would 
surely rise; and within a few weeks they did rise without ex- 
ception. By his refusal to disarm then Lawrence probably 
gained nothing ; whereas by the opposite course he would have 
rendered the Lucknow regiments powerless for mischief. There 
would have been no need for him to include all the sepoys with- 
out exception in the measure. He might have excerpted those 
whom he believed to be faithful; and formed them into a 
separate brigade for the support of the Europeans.t On the 
other hand, the risk doubtless appeared disproportionate to the 
advantage which was to be gained. He feared that by disarm- 
ing he might alienate loyal men: he knew that it was of vital 
importance to gain time; and he would not take any step which 
might precipitate mutiny in the province and endanger his pre- 
parations for defence. 
It soon appeared that, whatever the sepoys at the out stations 
might think of Lawrence’s forbearance, those at 
Muy 30. of Lucknow were resolved to take advantage of it. 
On the 30th of May he was dining at the Canton- 
ment Residency at Maridon. One of his staff, Captain Wilson, 
who was present, speaking from information supplied by a faith- 
ful sepoy, had warned him that mutiny would break out at the 
firing of the nine o’clock gun. Presently the report of the gun 
was heard. Still there was no sign of riot. Turning to Wilson, 
Lawrence remarked with a smile, ‘Your friends are not punctual.” 
Hardly had he uttered the words before the crack of musketry 


Willoughby Osborne of Rewah, who triumphed over seemingly desperate odds - 
simply because he had the sagacity and the resolution to act as though he pos- 
sessed the amplest resources. 

1 As General Cotton did at Peshawar. See Punjab Mutiny Report, pp. 68- 
65, pars. 46-538. One of Lawrence’s reasons for not disarming was that it would 
be necessary to keep as many loyal sepoys as possible to aid in the defence of the 
Residency. But according to General Innes (Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, 
p. 80) ‘‘six companies of Sikhs and other selected native troops” had been 
segregated from the sepoy regiments, and placed in the Machi Bhawan by the 23rd 
of May ; and, including eighty pensioners, only seven hundred and twelve native 
troops in all took part in the defence (Jb. p. 111) ; for a considerable number of 
those who remained loyal after the mutiny of the 30th of May were not allowed 
to enter the entrenchment. It should appear indeed from Innes’s contemporary 
article in the Oadeutta Review (Jan. 1859, p. 197) that only one company of Sikhs 
was placed in the Machi Bhawan before the 23rd of May, and the rest after the 
mutiny of the 30th: but it would have been safe to segregate all the Sikhs before, 
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was heard coming from the lines. The guests rose at once with 
their host, ordered their horses, and went outside the Residency 
door to wait for them. Directly opposite the group the native 
guard on duty was standing ranged in line. Their subahddr 
had turned them out on hearing the sound of firing, and now, 
saluting Wilson, asked whether he was to order his men to load. 
Wilson referred the question to his chief. ‘Oh, yes,” replied 
Lawrence, “let him load.” The men rammed their charges 
home, and then, raising their muskets till the tubes pointed 
straight at the Englishmen, proceeded to adjust the caps. They 
had the life of the Chief Commissioner of Oudh absolutely at 
their mercy. But, if they meditated his murder, they were 
overawed by his resolute bearing. “Iam going,” he cried, “to 
drive those scoundrels out of cantonments; take care while I 
am away that you all remain at your posts, and allow no one 
to do any damage here or enter my house, else when I return 
I will hang you.” They did remain at their posts; and the 
Residency was almost the only house in the cantonments that 
was not either plundered or burned that night.? 

Meanwhile the Chief Commissioner had gone to quell the 
mutiny. Discerning the paramount importance of preventing 
the mutineers from communicating with the disaffected citizens, 
he posted a European force to guard the road that led to the 
city. For the present, however, the mutineers were too busy 
to think of courting the support of the citizens. On first rising, 
they had rushed down to one of the mess-houses to murder their 
officers ; but, finding the dining-room deserted, they consoled 
themselves by setting fire to the building. Nor was their long- 
ing for English blood wholly disappointed. They shot their 
Brigadier as he was riding up to recall them to obedience. Then, 
emboldened by success, they ventured to open fire on the detach- 
ment of the 32nd; but, receiving a shower of grape in reply, 
they broke and fled. Meanwhile their comrades were swarming 
with horrid yells into the officers’ bungalows, to plunder and 
destroy. The English in the city caught the sound of firing, 
and, hurrying up on to the roofs: of their houses, saw a lurid 
glare above the distant cantonment, and trembled for the fate of 
their countrymen. Towards morning, however, a messenger 
arrived with the news that there was no cause for alarm. The 
outbreak would have been more formidable if all the native 


1 Life of Sir H. Lawrence, pp. 580-1; Gubbins, p. 106. 
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regiments had joined in it. But only one, the 71st, took an 
active part in mutiny ; and even in its ranks not all were traitors. 
Many of the other troops, indeed, went over to the mutineers, or 
slunk away from their lines before the night was over; but 
between five and six hundred men of the three infantry regi- 

ments boldly ranged themselves on the side of the 

May 31. Europeans. Next morning Lawrence, hearing that 
the mutineers had retreated to the race-course, marched thither 
to punish them. They fled after a few discharges from his guns, 
but not before they had been joined by the bulk of the 7th 
Cavalry, who till then had remained faithful. This defection 
rendered an effective pursuit impossible. Only sixty prisoners 
were made, of whom Gubbins captured six with his own hand. 
On the afternoon of the same day a rising took place in the city. 
The standard of the Prophet was raised, and some six thousand 
fanatics rallied round it; but they were easily dispersed by the 
efforts of the police.1 The strategy of Lawrence had prevented 
the coalescence of mutiny and sedition. 

Thus ended the second outbreak at Lucknow. Summing up 
its results in a letter to Canning, Lawrence wrote, “ We are now 
positively better off than we were. We now know our friends 
and enemies.”? This was true. But the knowledge had been 
purchased at the cost of a mutiny, a street riot, and the lives of 
three British officers. 

While the events which have just been recorded had been 
passing at Lucknow, the country districts of Oudh 
had remained tranquil. It is true that the district 
officers had discerned symptoms of excitement 
among their sepoys, and had begun to distrust the loyalty of 
the tdlukdars and the zaminddrs; but throughout May the 
duties of Government were carried on as usual. While in many 
parts of the North-Western Provinces the fabric of Government 
was tottering to its fall, in Oudh the courts everywhere remained 
open, and the revenue was punctually paid.? But, after the out- 
break at Lucknow, the aspect of affairs suddenly changed. The 
sepoys at Sitapur rose in rebellion, and murdered 
the Commissioner and another civilian, six officers, 


Condition of 
Oudh. 


June 3. 


Gubbins, pp. 102-18; T. F. Wilson’s Diary of a Staff-Officer, pp. 38-9, 
177-9. 
2 Life of Sir H. Lawrence, p. 577. 
> 1b. pp. 568, 576 ; Gubbins, pp. 20, 118. 
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and several ladies and children. The few who escaped separated 
into two parties. One of these consisted of a young civilian, 
named Sir Mountstuart Jackson, his sister Madeline, Lieutenant 
Burnes, Sergeant-Major Morton, and Sophy Christian, a little 
girl only three years old. An authentic narrative oo. or tne 
of their adventures has been preserved, and forms fosiuives from 
one of the saddest of the many tales of suffering in“ 
which the history of the Mutiny abounds. The fugitives made 
their way to Mithauli, a fort belonging to a raja 
named Loni Singh, and begged him to take pity upon 
them. When they arrived they were worn out with fatigue, 
their clothes were in rags, and their bare feet were lacerated by 
the thorns of the jungle through which they had passed. The 
raja did not pity them; but it suited his purpose to take them 
under his charge. He therefore lodged them for the night in a 
cowshed, and, on the following evening, sent them 
to the fort of Katchidni, a desolate unfurnished 
building in another part of his estates. There they found 
Captain Philip Orr and his wife and child, who had escaped from 
the massacre of Aurangabad.t The raja now said that, as there 
were mutineers in the neighbourhood, he could not shelter the 
whole party. Next day, therefore, the Orrs were 2 

sent out into the jungle. They had to keep fires eas 
burning at night to scare away the tigers and the wolves; and 
they were continually in dread of being found ‘out by the 
mutineers who were roving in the neighbourhood. After a few 
days they were told that, as the mutineers had 
dispersed, they might return to the fort. There 
for some weeks the eight fugitives existed in hopeless misery. 
The only news that reached them from the outer world was the 
news of the sufferings of their countrymen and the triumphs of 
the mutineers. Day after day they sat in solemn silence ; for 
the only words that they could have truthfully spoken would 
have been words of despair. Early in August the en 
raja told them that, as another band of mutineers cal 
was coming, they must go forth again and hide in the jungle. 
But he did not intend that they should find a hiding-place. His 
vakil? had told the sepoys at Lucknow where they were to be 
found ; and an armed band was sent to destroy them. From 
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1 See p. 1385, supra. 
2 Agent or man of business. 
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some mysterious cause, indeed, the intending murderers failed 
to penetrate the jungle. But the fugitives had little cause to 
rejoice over their escape. The rays of the sun beat fiercely upon 
their heads; and the thorny brushwood of the jungle was so 
low that they could find no shade. Torrents of rain poured 
down upon them. Wild beasts howled around them.  Inter- 
mittent fever attacked them, and deprived them of all strength 
to bear up against their other sufferings. Little Sophy, who did 
not know that her mother had been murdered at Sitapur, was 
continually torturing them by asking why she had not come 
with them. At last Orr receiveda letter, encourag- 
ing him to hope for an early rescue. He showed 
the letter to his companions; and, as they read and re-read it, 
hope, which had been long dead, revived in their hearts. But 
weeks passed away ; and the expected escort never came to take 
them to Lucknow. At last another and unexpected 
escort came. Loni Singh, who had been watching 
the course of events, had become convinced that the star of the 
British had set for ever, and had sent three hundred of his 
retainers to deliver them over to the mutineers. The retainers 
seized them, dragged them out of the jungle, and, putting them 
into two carts, started with them for Lucknow. The carts 
jolted along till they reached a village in which the raja’s vakil 
was waiting to receive the prisoners. This man owed his 
advancement in life to the kindness of Orr; and he was now in 
a position to make a return. He did so. He ordered chains to 
be riveted upon the hands and feet of the male prisoners. At 
the sight of the fetters Burnes went mad, and Morton fell into a 
convulsive fit. Mrs. Orr fell down on her knees, and entreated 
the vakil to spare her husband, his benefactor, the bitter shame 
of bonds. He answered her with a brutal laugh. 

Then the prisoners were sent on their way. Once a day a 
scanty dole of nauseous food was thrown to them. They were 
allowed hardly any water. At last they reached Lucknow. 
Then the guards told them to get out of the carts, and led them 
towards the Kaisar Bagh. A mob collected, and thronged round 
them, staring at them, as they staggered along, and making 
merry over their shame and distress. When they entered the 
room in which they were to be confined, Jackson, who was now 
quite overcome, fell down in a swoon. The women, half- 
maddened by protracted thirst, shrieked for water. At last it 
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was brought to them, but in a vessel so foul that they revolted 
from bringing their lips to touch it. 

Now began a second imprisonment, as bitter and as hopeless 
as that which the captives had endured in the fort of Katchiani. 
As day after day dragged by, Jackson became weaker and more 
emaciated ; Morton was so sick that he could hardly eat the 
scanty food that was given to him; and Burnes was so weakened 
in mind that he did not know what was going on around him. 
But their relief came at last. On the morning of the 16th 
of November a number of sepoys burst into the room, and told 
the men to get up and come outside. Jackson and Orr pain- 
fully dragged themselves to their feet, and bade the women 
good-bye. Then, with Burnes and Morton, they submitted to 
be pinioned and led outside. Presently a rattle of musketry was 
heard. The gaolers told the women not to be alarmed,—some 
native prisoners had been executed, that was all. It was not 
till after some weeks that Madeline Jackson learned Jan. 7. 
that she had lost her brother, and Mrs. Orr her 
husband. They had already lost their little Nov. 24. 
companion, the orphan Sophy. ‘Two more months passed away. 
Then at last a ray of hope lighted up the gloom of their cap- 
tivity. There was a man called Wajid Ali, who, ever since their 
arrival in the Kaisar Bagh, had, at his own risk, endeavoured to 
lighten the burden of their sufferings. He now succeeded in 
effecting the removal of Mrs. Orr’s child to a place of ‘safety. A 
few days later he had Mrs. Orr herself and Madeline 
Jackson carried to his own house. Soon afterwards 
they were restored to their countrymen.! 

After the outbreak at Sitapur, mutiny became general 
throughout the province. Whether influenced 
directly or indirectly by the example of the regi- Mutniesin 
ments at Lucknow, or by the pressure of the 
mutineers who kept streaming into Oudh from the country be- 
yond its eastern frontier,” every detachment without exception 
threw off control. Their resolve was generally more pronounced, 
their action less hesitating than that of their comrades in the 
North-Western Provinces; but their treatment of their officers 
was as variable. Some simply dismissed them. Others savagely 
murdered them. Others dutifully watched over their safety. 


1 The English Captives in Oude, edited by M. Wylie. 
? Life of Sir H, Lawrence, p. 583. 
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Others sent them away unharmed, but took measures to have 
them waylaid and murdered. The fortunes of those Europeans 
who succeeded in escaping from their stations were of the most 
various kinds. Some fled northwards, and perished from the 
deadly climate of the Tarai. Others were tracked down by 
bands of mutineers, and shot. Others made their way, unharmed 
and unhindered, to Lucknow. Many of those who were saved 
owed their lives to the sympathy, or at least the 
forbearance, of the native population. A few tdluk- 
dars, indeed, showed hostility or refused shelter to 
fugitive parties. A few villagers insulted them in their distress. 
But in most cases high and low alike treated the suppliant 
Europeans with genuine kindness. Their conduct might have 
been very different if Lawrence had not laboured, as he had 
done, to repair the wrongs which they had suffered at the hands 
of his predecessors. 

In every instance the mutiny of a regiment was followed by 
the loss of the district to which it belonged; for the civil 
officers had no means of maintaining the authority which some 
of their brethren in the North-West exercised throughout the 
most trying periods of the crisis. Within eleven days after the 
mutiny at Lucknow, there was not a single representative of the 
British Government to be found at any of the stations in Oudh. 
The downfall of authority was followed by its natural results. 
The talukddrs saw their opportunity and used it. Backed by 
their retainers, they rose almost to a man, forcibly ejected those 
upon whom their ill-gotten estates had been bestowed, plundered 
rich and defenceless citizens and wreaked vengeance upon old 
antagonists. But, whatever they may have felt, they showed as 
yet, with very few exceptions, no disposition to aid the mutineers; 
and some of them even sent supplies to Lawrence, to be stored 
in the Residency.1 

Notwithstanding the overthrow of British authority in the 

districts, Lucknow itself still remained compara- 
Aflairs at tively quiet. A gallows was erected near the Machi 
Bhawan ; and day after day batches of mutineers 

were summarily tried and hanged. Plots, it is true, were occa- 
sionally discovered: but the seizure of the ringleaders struck 


Behaviour of 
the population. 


1 Life of Sir H. Lawrence, pp. 569, 586, 593; Gubbins, pp. 71-2, 118-43 ; 
Oudh Gazetteer, vol. i. pp. 184-5, 547; Wylie, Preface, pp. iv. and v. ; Innes, 
pp. 92, 96, 292. See App. 8. 
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terror into their accomplices; the military police, under their 
vigilant commandant, Captain Carnegy, kept the budmashes 
quiet ; and the administration of justice went on as usual. The 
worst symptom that appeared after the mutiny of the 30th of 
May was the slackness of trade. The native merchants and even 
the bank no longer carried on business; and Company’s paper 
fell from twenty to seventy-five per cent discount. Still the 
merchants, though they had lost their confidence in the stability 
of British rule, were ready to support it as long as they could 
do so with safety. The ladies seldom ventured to stir beyond 
the precincts of the Residency: but the chaplains continued to 
hold their services regularly ; and even dinner parties were still 
given and attended by the more sanguine. Henry Lawrence, 
however, was an altered man. Hehad neverknown _ 
how to take life easily. He had always lived in a [piling health 
state of bodily and mental tension, never satisfied 
that he had done enough, and habitually expending more nervous 
force than was sufficient to accomplish what he actually did. 
His emaciated figure and haggard face had already begun to 
show how anxiety and sleepless labour had told upon his health, 
when the heart-breaking announcements that reached him early 
in June utterly prostrated him. Feeling that he might break 
down at any moment, he telegraphed to Canning on the 4th, 
begging that, if anything should happen to himself, Major Banks, 
the Commissioner of the Lucknow Division, might be allowed 
to succeed him as Chief Commissioner, and Colonel John Inglis 
of the 32nd as commander oi the troops. “This,” he insisted, 
“is no time for punctilio as regards seniority. They are the 
right men, in fact the only men for the places.” Five days 
later his exhaustion became so complete that he 
was obliged to delegate his authority to a provisional 
council, of which Gubbins was appointed President.’ The 
council sat for three days only; but that short period was an 
epoch in the history of the crisis. 

Directly after the mutiny of the 30th of May, Gubbins had 
begun to besiege his chief with fresh arguments for ' 
the disarming of the sepoys. Though between five oy oi, 
and six hundred? only had proved faithful, more 

1 Wilson, p. 23; Englishman, June 11, 1857; Gubbins, p. 115, H. S§. 
Polehampton’s Memoirs, pp. 62-3; Life of Sir H. Lawrence, pp. 587-8 ; Rees, 
pp. 22, 28; Lady Inglis’s Journal. 

2 Gubbins (p. 116) says only 487. See, however, Kaye, vol. iii. p. 448, note fT. 
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than twelve hundred still remained in the ranks. Many even 
of their officers had lost all confidence in them, and lay down to 
sleep at night in the full belief that they might be murdered in 
their beds. While recommending that the entire body should 
be disarmed, Gubbins said that he would not oppose an excep- 
tion in favour of those who had at least shown outward loyalty.1 
But though Lawrence was more than once on the point of yield- 
ing to his arguments, he never actually brought himself to take 
the decisive step. Now, however, Gubbins thought that he 
would at last get his own way. He so far succeeded that the 
other members of the council agreed to allow one company, 
which had shown positive signs of disaffection, to be disarmed ; 
but they would not suffer the other troops to be included in the 
measure. Then Gubbins resolved to gain his end by a compro- 
mise. He persuaded his colleagues that it would be advisable 
for the commanding officers to order all their men, 
except about three hundred and fifty, to go home 
until November. On the 12th of June the resolution was 
carried into effect: but Lawrence became so excited on hearing 
of it that he resumed his authority, and sent messengers to 
recall all the sepoys who might wish to return. About a 
hundred and fifty rejoined their colours, and vowed that they 
would stand by the Government to the last.? 

It was fortunate indeed that the faithful few were suffered to 
remain; for the English soldiers would have been far too weak 
in numbers to defend the Residency in case of a siege. Hoping to 
strengthen his little force still further, Lawrence issued a circular, 
inviting the pensioned sepoys to rally round their old 
flag. In answer to the call, some hundreds of aged 
men, many of whom had lost their sight or their limbs in the 
service of the Company, came flocking into Lucknow. About 
eighty of these were selected for active service. This reinforce- 
ment, however, did not make up for a further diminution which 
the numbers of the garrison had lately suffered. On the 11th 

ed 8 the cavalry of the military police had risen in revolt, 
utinies of the So : Gn 
military police, and gone off to join the rebels in the districts ; and 
on the following morning the infantry had followed 
their example. Some hours later a force was sent 
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1 Gubbins, p. 118. Neither Kaye (vol. iii, p. 498) nor Malleson (vol. i. 
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in pursuit, which, however, failed to do more than kill a few 
stragglers. Captain Gould Weston, the Superintendent of the 
entire corps, on hearing of the departure of the mutineers, 
instantly mounted a horse, galloped after them alone, and over- 
took them about five miles from the Residency. Their leaders 
would not suffer him to speak; but a few were so fascinated by 
his daring that they left their comrades and joined him. One 
man, indeed, levelled his musket at Weston; but his comrades 
indignantly struck it down, exclaiming, “Who would kill such a 
brave man as this?” + 

Meanwhile the work of strengthening and provisioning the 
Residency was going on apace. The Machi Bhawan was still 
used as a storehouse for supplies ; and Lawrence even 
caused new batteries to be constructed there, in 
the hope of overawing the mutineers and putting off as long as 
possible the investment of the Residency.? His health was now 
much improved; and henceforth he was able to work without 
interruption. He was still, however, harassed by the almost 
insubordinate urgency with which Gubbins criti- 
cised his measures, and offered suggestions of his S#ssestions 
own.? The Financial Commissioner vehemently 
argued that the British force, instead of remaining inactive at 
Lucknow, should march out and attack the rebels who were 
collecting in the neighbourhood; and many of the younger 
officers were so impressed by his daring and impetuous character 
that they began to regard him as the man for the crisis. At 
last Lawrence himself bowed to his will. For it is certain that 
it was owing to the influence which the whole tenour of Gubbins’s 
previous arguments had exerted upon him, though not to any 
definite suggestion, that he took the step that immediately 
caused the siege of Lucknow.* 

On the 29th of June he was informed that a large rebel 
army, encouraged by the recent fall of Cawnpore, had collected at 
Nawabganj, about seventeen miles to the north-east, 
with the object of advancing to the attack of Luck- @UHC? 
now; and that their advanced guard had moved 

1 Rees, pp. 55-6, 61; Malleson, vol. i. p. 418; Life of Sir H. Lawrence, 
p. 590 ; Gubbins, p. 169. 

2 Wilson, pp. 10, 11; Innes’s Rough Narrative of the Siege of Lucknow, p. 2 ; 
Life of Sir H. Lawrence, p. 590; Innes’s Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, p. 95. 


3 Life of Sir H. Lawrence, p. 598. 
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forward ten miles to the village of Chinhat. Thereupon he 
resolved to march out on the following morning as far as the 
Kokrail, a rivulet some four miles from the city, intending, if no 
enemy should be visible, to return at once, but hoping otherwise 
to strike such a blow as would defer for some time the inevitable 
siege. The force which he selected consisted of some seven 
hundred fighting men of all arms, of whom about half were 
Europeans. He had intended that the march should 
begin at daybreak: but the sun was high in the 
heavens before all the preparations were completed; and the 
troops were exhausted by many previous days and nights of 
harassing duty. It was remarked by one who saw them start 
that they looked more as if they had gone through a hard day’s 
work than as if they were going to begin one. On reaching 
the Kokrail bridge, they halted; but, contrary to Lawrence’s 
orders, neither food nor drink was served out to them. He and 
his staff had ridden on about a quarter of a mile to reconnoitre. 
No enemy was in sight. The expected order to return was 
given; and the force countermarched. Meanwhile, however, 
Lawrence had heard that the enemy’s scouts had fallen back. 
He inferred that they shrank from a fight, and that he would 
only have the advanced guard to deal with; and the younger 
members of his staff persuaded him to attack them. His aide-de- 
camp rode by his orders to the bridge, and asked Inglis if the 
men of the 32nd could go on. ‘Of course they could,” replied 
Inglis, “if ordered.” The answer was significant enough: but 
Colonel Case of the 32nd protested emphatically that the 
men were unfit to go into action; and it would have been 
better if Inglis had plainly said the same. The aide-de-camp 
rode off. Presently, to the amazement of all, a countermand 
was issued, and the march was resumed. 

The troops, stumbling wearily along a muddy and uneven 
road, were approaching a village on its left called Ismailganj, 
when suddenly a number of round shot came crashing into 
their midst, and immediately afterwards they caught sight of 
the enemy, who had hitherto concealed themselves behind 
groves of trees, which stretched in front of the village of 


opportunity of attacking the rebels at Chinhat. This view is, I think, disproved 
by the evidence contained in an appendix to Kaye’s third volume, pp. 669-71. 
See also Life of Sir H. Lawrence, pp. 603, 605, note. 

1 One of the surgeons also stated professionally that the men could not go on 
without serious risk. See App. I. 
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Chinhat. The advanced guard, composed of a few men of the 
32nd, had already occupied Ismailganj. Lawrence at once 
deployed the rest of the regiment into line behind Ismailganj, 
ordered them to lie down, and opened fire upon the mutineers 
with his guns. The native infantry advanced and seized a 
hamlet on the right of the road; while the cavalry remained 
on the same side, to guard the right flank, which commanded 
the line of retreat to the Residency. For some time an artillery 
duel was kept up. Then there was a lull in the firing of the 
enemy, which led Lawrence to believe that they were losing 
heart; and presently they fell back into the groves and 
disappeared. But Lawrence was soon undeceived. Suddenly 
reappearing on the right, the enemy advanced with a steadiness 
that extorted the admiration of the British officers. The native 
infantry and gunners showed a bold front: but meanwhile the 
enemy’s right wing, encouraged by the inaction of the 32nd, 
had moved round behind the cover of the groves, which extended 
close to the left of Ismailganj: the precaution of posting piquets 
in the groves had been neglected ; and suddenly emerging from 
the trees, they rushed into Ismdilganj and expelled the little 
band which occupied it. At the critical moment some of 
Lawrence’s native gunners deserted, and nearly all his native 
cavalry fled. The native infantry, unsupported, and harassed 
by a cross-fire from Ismailganj, were compelled to abandon the 
hamlet which they had won. The British soldiers attempted 
to retake Ismdilganj ; but they were too tired and disheartened 
to succeed ; their leader, Colonel Case, was mortally wounded ; 
and presently they fell back in confusion on the road. Then 
Lawrence, seeing that he was in danger of being surrounded, 
gave the order to retreat. The retreat soon became a rout. 
The enemy’s horse-artillery, galloping on either flank of the 
fugitives, harassed them with an unremitting discharge of grape. 
Many of the 32nd were so exhausted that they deliberately lay 
down to die. Those were most fortunate who managed to 
clamber on to the gun-carriages, or found a friendly trooper 
to let them cling to his, stirrups. “My God! my God!” 
Lawrence was heard to say, “I brought them to this.” 

At last the Kokrail bridge was reached. The enemy’s 
cavalry, however, had hastened to occupy this point, and now 
prepared to dispute the passage. Then a little squadron of 
volunteers, who formed the only cavalry left after the desertion 
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of the natives, performed a feat of arms which went far to wipe 
away the shame of that disastrous day. With sabres flashing, 
they hurled themselves upon the dense masses in their front ; 
but such was the terror which their charge inspired that, before 
they could strike a blow, the enemy broke and fled, leaving the 
bridge free. When the fugitives had crossed, the volunteers 
continued to keep the pursuers in check. Still the miseries of 
the retreat were not over. The bheesties+ had deserted; and 
many who had escaped the enemy’s fire might have perished 
from thirst, if the native women in the suburbs had not taken 
pity upon them and offered them water.? 

Meanwhile Lawrence himself had ridden on in advance with 
two of his staff, to break the news of the disaster to the 
Europeans in the Residency. But many of them were already 
prepared for the worst. Peering through the windows, they 
could plainly see their countrymen retreating before the over- 
whelming masses of the sepoys. Soon a helpless mob of British 
soldiers came staggering up to the Residency verandah; and 
then ensued a dreadful scene of terror and confusion. Labourers, 
who had been busily working at the unfinished defences, flung 
away their tools: native servants deserted their masters: women 
ran for their lives from the outposts, and huddled, in an agony 
of terror, into the rooms of the Residency ; while the foremost 
bodies of the victorious rebels, dragging their guns into position, 
or swarming into the adjoining buildings, were already beginning 
to open fire. For a time indeed the guns on the northern side 
of the Residency and at the Machi Bhawan, which commanded 
the bridges, had checked their advance: but large numbers 
- forded the river below. The sun shone fiercely down upon 
Lucknow: but the streets were deserted; and the hum of the 
great city was succeeded by the shrieks of the wounded and 
the dying, the roar of artillery, and the ceaseless crack of 
musketry. As the afternoon waned, fresh bodies of mutineers 
kept coming up to join their comrades: at sunset their horse- 
artillery came dashing over the bridge: soon their whole force 
had completely invested the British position ; and the blaze of 


1 Water-carriers. 
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their watch-fires and the flash of their guns lighted upthe darkness 
of the night, the first night of the siege of Lucknow.? 

At first the women of the garrison, though within the past 
few weeks they had begun to learn something of 
the horrors of war, were thrown into an extremity Commencement 
of terror by the appalling din of the hostile ; 
cannonade, and expected every moment to see the mutineers 
come rushing over the feeble defences, and bursting into the 
rooms to murder them and their helpless children. But in 
their trouble they turned for consolation to that source from 
which, in the dark days of 1857, strong men and tender women 
alike drew comfort and support. The young wife of an officer 
of the garrison was sitting in her little room, trembling and 
hardly able to breathe from fear, when a friend, whose husband 
had fallen on the field of Chinhat, proposed that they should 
join in reading the Litany. Another lady was with them. The 
three women knelt down, and prayed fervently. When they 
rose to their feet, they were still much alarmed; but they could 
now talk calmly of their danger ; for they felt that they were in 
the hands of the God of battles, and that, without His will, not 
all the fury of the enemy could harm them.? 

While the garrison of the Residency were threatened by 
such deadly peril, the Machi Bhawan also was exposed to the 
enemy’s fire. Lawrence saw that he must, at all hazards, make 
the attempt to transfer the troops who occupied it to the 
Residency, for the reinforcement of his slender garrison. On 
the second day of the siege three officers went up 
to the roof of the Residency, upon which a rude 
semaphore had been erected, and, though exposed to a heavy 
fire, succeeded in signalling to Colonel Palmer, the commandant 
of the Machi Bhawan, to spike his guns, blow up the building, 
and bring his force into the entrenchment. The order was 
understood ; but great anxiety was felt for the success of the 
operation. Fortune, however, favoured the enterprise. The 
enemy, suspecting nothing, had dispersed to plunder the city : 
soon after midnight Palmer’s little force marched noiselessly 
through the gates of the Residency ; and a few minutes later 
a terrific explosion proclaimed that the Machi Bhawan with its 
richly-stored magazine had been destroyed.® 
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Within the Residency the new-comers found the wildest con- 
fusion prevailing. Every one had expected to have to undergo 
a siege; but the siege began before any one was ready for it. 
Native servants, tempted by extraordinary rates of pay to 
expose themselves to the enemy’s fire, were to be seen working 
with feverish haste at unfinished bastions. Others took advan- 
tage of the general confusion to rob their masters. The chief 
of the Commissariat had been wounded at Chinhat; and, as 
his office was in consequence broken up, some of the camp- 
followers did not know where to apply for their rations, and 
deserted. Thus forsaken by their attendants, the artillery 
bullocks wandered helplessly about in search of food till they 
tumbled into wells; while horses went mad from thirst, and bit 
and kicked each other in their agony. No one had time to 
relieve the sufferings of the wretched animals: for the whole 
available strength of the garrison was barely sufficient to keep 
the enemy at bay.! 

While affairs were in this state, the garrison were afflicted 

by a calamity not less severe than the defeat at 

Lawtine,  Chinhat. On the morning of the Ist of July 
Lawrence was working in his own room with his 

secretary, when a shell burst at their feet. Neither was injured ; 
but Lawrence’s staff earnestly begged him to remove to a less 
exposed room. At first he refused, remarking with a smile 
that the enemy had no artilleryman good enough to throw 
another shell into the same spot; but afterwards he yielded, 
and promised to change his quarters on the following day. 
Karly next morning he went out on a round of inspection, 
from which he returned about eight o’clock. When 
reminded by Captain Wilson of his promise, he 
replied that he was too tired to move then, but would do so 
without fail before the end of the morning. Half an hour later 
he was lying on his bed, explaining to Wilson some instructions 
which he had just given him, when another shell crashed through 
the wall and burst. The light of day was gone: but a red 
glare lit up the darkness ; and the stunning noise of the report 
was followed by the rattle of falling masonry. For a moment 
no one spoke. Then Wilson cried out, “Sir Henry, are you 
hurt?” Twice he called: but there was no answer. At last 
Lawrence replied in a low tone, “Iam killed.” When the dust 
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and smoke cleared away, it was seen that the coverlet was 
crimson with blood. Presently some soldiers of the 32nd came 
in, and, gently lifting their wounded General, carried him to 
another house close by. The doctor soon arrived, and, after 
examining the wound, saw at once that it was mortal. 

All that day and part of the next Lawrence remained per- 
fectly sensible. Though opiates were freely administered to 
him, he suffered much, and shot and shell dashed unceasingly 
against the walls of the house in which he lay: but nothing 
could disturb his holy spirit; for he had long since found that 
peace which passeth all understanding. His friends clustered 
round his bedside; and there was hardly one who did not shed 
tears. When the dying man spoke of himself, it was with such 
humility as touched the hearts of all who heard him. He de- 
sired that no epitaph should be inscribed upon his tomb but the 
words, ‘“‘ Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty. 
May the Lord have mercy on his soul.” He spoke most 
tenderly and affectionately of his children and his friends, his 
native servants, and all with whom he was in any way con- 
nected, sending for those to whom he thought he had ever done 
wrong or even spoken harshly, to beg their forgiveness, and 
expressing a special wish that Government would not allow the 
asylum which he had founded and maintained for the children 
of British soldiers, to fall into decay. But, so long as he re- 
mained conscious, his chief thoughts were for the State which 
he had served faithfully for thirty years, and particularly for 
the people of Lucknow, Europeans and Asiatics alike, in whose 
service he had received his death-wound. Summoning his most 
trusted officers around him, he made over the Chief Commis- 
sionership to Major Banks, and the command of the troops to 
Brigadier Inglis, and then, after giving them his final directions 
for the conduct of the defence, besought them, with passionate 
earnestness, never to surrender. After the evening of the 2nd, 
when he received the sacrament with his friends, he spoke but 
little, for he was now fast sinking; and early on the morning 
of the 4th he died. A few soldiers were summoned to carry 
his corpse to burial. Before they lifted the couch on which it 
lay, one of them raised the coverlet, and, stooping down, kissed 
the forehead of his dead General; and all the rest did the 
same. Then they carried him out, and laid him in his rude 
grave, side by side with some private soldiers, who also, in their 
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humbler sphere, had given their lives for their country. A 
short prayer was read; but it was no time to pay the formal 
honours of war to the departed. Yet there was a salute not 
unworthy of the noblest hero of the old Bengal Artillery,—the 
thunder of the cannon which still bade defiance to the enemies 
of England. 
Brigadier Inglis, the officer who now commanded the garri- 
son of Lucknow, had served with distinction in 
prsadier the second Sikh war. Long before the outbreak 
y of the Mutiny, he was well known all over the 
North-Western Provinces as a good officer and a keen sports- 
man.” There were abler men in the garrison: but his chief 
had made no mistake in pointing to him as his successor. A 
plain, honourable, Christian gentleman, a tender husband, a 
staunch friend, a lover of all that was high and noble, a soldier 
of unsurpassable gallantry, respected by those who served under 
him, and capable of appreciating the counsels of his officers, he 
might be trusted to defend a weak position obstinately to the 
last, by sheer dogged fighting, to fulfil the dying adjuration of 
Henry Lawrence, Never surrender. 
The position which he had to defend was indeed one which 
The position Only the most dogged fighting could for a moment 
which hehad have maintained against such an overwhelming 
to defend. : : 
force as now surrounded it. The mention of a 
siege suggests the idea of a fortress; but by no stretch of the 
imagination could such a title have been bestowed upon the 
place of refuge within which the Lucknow garrison were col- 
lected. It is true that Lawrence and his engineers had made 
the most of their slender resources, and had utilised every 
advantage which circumstances offered them. The line of 
defence on the north ran along the high bank, which had been 
carefully scarped, and strengthened by a parapet. Overlooking 
the river, on this front, which was commanded by the famous 
Redan battery, lay the only open space where it was possible 
for the besiegers to mass themselves in force for a general 
assault, or where they could plant batteries to batter the 
defences in breach. On the other three fronts, outlying ruined 
buildings made it impossible for storming parties to advance, 
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except in small columns, and protected the defences from the 
fire of artillery. Their lower stories had been left standing, 
with this very object, although it was foreseen that they would 
afford shelter to the enemy’s musketeers. Certain other build- 
ings, however, which could only serve as a coign of vantage to 
the besiegers, had unfortunately been left intact. And when 
Lawrence had done his utmost, he regarded his work as little 
better than a makeshift. The position was thirty-seven acres 
in extent; and its circuit was about a mile. It consisted of a 
number of detached dwelling-houses and other buildings, of 
which the Residency itself was the most conspicuous, defended 
by boundary walls of varying height, mud banks and trenches, 
and along the weakest parts by palisades, stakes, crow’s-feet, and 
similar obstacles. Even if there had been full time for the 
construction of these improvised works, they would have moved 
the laughter of the youngest cadet who was then studying forti- 
fication at Woolwich; but, when the siege began, they were 
still unfinished. Only two of the batteries which stood at 
intervals along the line of entrenchment were ready for use. 
Indeed, according to all recognised principles of military science, 
the position was indefensible.? 

The conditions of the combat were rendered still more un- 
equal by the discrepancy between the numbers of the com- 
batants. When the siege began, the assailants mustered at least 
six thousand trained soldiers,” who were supported 'q, pesiogea 
by the military police and by a large number of andthe 
talukdars’ retainers. The garrison, on the other ie i 
hand, exclusive of women, children, and other non-combatants, 
amounted only to seventeen hundred and twenty souls. More 
than seven hundred of these were natives, some of whom were 
regarded with suspicion, while others were infirm old men. 
But the slender force of British soldiers and civilians, backed 
by the loyal sepoys, were animated by an unconquerable resolu- 
tion to defend themselves and their women to the last. With 
the example of Cawnpore before them, they knew what they 
might expect in case they should be overcome; and each man 
resolved to act, and did act as though upon his constancy and 
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valour alone depended the safety of the garrison, the honour of 
his country, the existence of the imperilled empire. 

Lawrence had calculated that by great efforts it might be 
possible to protract the defence for a fortnight ;+ 
and four days had already elapsed when Inglis 
assumed command. During the whole of this time the action 
of the enemy had hardly ceased, except when they quitted their 
posts to plunder the bazaars in the city. Many of the buildings 
which they occupied were within easy pistol-shot of the British 
outposts ; and, aiming securely through the loopholes which 
they had made in the walls, their marksmen kept up a galling 
musketry fire, beneath which many of the garrison had already 
fallen. During the first week of the siege from fifteen to twenty 
deaths occurred every day; and, even after experience had 
taught the defenders to be less reckless in exposing themselves, 
the daily average for some time did not fall below ten. 
No place within the entrenchment was absolutely safe. Several 
wounded soldiers were killed as they lay on their beds in 
hospital. Women, on rising in the morning, sometimes found 
bullets lying on the floor within a few inches of their pillows.” 
The besieged, however, on their part, were not idle. Working 
parties were engaged all night in completing the defences. 
Each house was defended by a separate little garrison under a 
responsible commandant; and, when the staff-officer came round 
in the evening to collect reports, the occupants of the several 
posts were cheered by the news of what their comrades had 
achieved during the day, and were able to recount their own 
exploits for the information of the Brigadier. 

The fortnight for which Lawrence had hoped that the de- 
fence might be prolonged passed away ; and still the position 
was resolutely maintained. Fortunately for the besieged, the 
besiegers were under feeble control. Their leaders had wasted 
the first few days in quarrelling, and intriguing for the chief 
command. The only officers who had any knowledge of war 
were set aside. At length two courtiers of the late king were 
entrusted with joint powers. The mutineers treated their new 
chiefs with contempt, selected their own posts, and placed their 
guns where they liked. No organised attempt was made to 
breach the defences. The guns were fired at random; and the 
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shot often flew right over the position and lodged in the besiegers’ 
posts beyond. The only effective practice was that of the 
musketeers. Indeed, though the enemy had once or twice 
made a show of advancing to the attack, they had not yet dared 
to attempt that general assault, which, if it had been delivered 
with a resolution to win, might, on the first day of the siege, 
have given them the victory. At last, however, they did 
summon up courage to make the attempt. 

On the night of the 19th of July they suddenly ceased 
firing: but on the following morning an unusual 
movement was discernible in theirranks. Warned 
by the look-out men to be on the alert, the garrison sprang to 
their posts, and stood breathlessly waiting. Even the wounded 
left their beds, and, with pale faces and tottering steps, came 
down to join in the defence. At ten o’clock, a mine, which 
had been sunk in the direction of the Redan, exploded with 
terrific force, though fortunately without effect; and, when 
the smoke had cleared away, the rebels opened a heavy 
fire of round shot and musketry, under cover of which they 
rushed to the assault. But, though they held on till they 
were close under the walls, and even attempted to plant their 
scaling-ladders ; though the leader of one of their columns, 
waving a green standard above his head, leaped with magnificent 
audacity right into the ditch in front of a battery, and was 
followed by his comrades till he himself was shot dead; yet the 
defenders, Englishmen and Asiatics alike, poured such a con- 
centrated fire into their ranks, that, after four hours’ fighting, 
the whole attacking force fell back, defeated and disheartened.! 
The attack had failed because, bravely though the rebels had 
fought, they had shrunk from pressing onwards through the 
storm of shot and bullets, and into the forest of bayonets, with 
one continuous rush, by the force of which, though the ditches 
had been filled with the bodies of the slain, the survivors would 
have hewn their way at last through the living rock which 
opposed them. 

The losses of the enemy on this day were very severe ; while, 
on the side of the garrison, only four men were killed, and 
twelve wounded. But the significance of the action is not to 
be estimated by its immediate material-results. The besieged 
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gained increased self-reliance by their victory. The besiegers, 
conscious that their defeat was due to moral inferiority, lost 
much of the spirit and enthusiasm with which they had hitherto 
fought. On the following day, however, the garrison sustained 
a serious loss. Major Banks, while rashly bending 
over a wall to watch the operations of the enemy, 
was shot through the temples. Gubbins, who, a fortnight before, 
had importunately written to him, asserting that the dignity 
of Chief Commissioner was lawfully his own, now urged his 
right to succeed him: but Inglis, not caring to work with so 
troublesome a colleague, refused to admit the claim, and de- 
clared that the office should remain in abeyance until the deci- 
sion of Government should be made known. It is only fair to 
add that Gubbins himself afterwards admitted that there had 
been no necessity for the continuance of civil authority. 
Notwithstanding their recent successes, it was impossible 
that the garrison should not feel anxious when they reflected 
on what lay before them. The siege had now lasted three 
weeks; and as yet there had been no sign of coming relief. 
But on the night of the 21st of July a pensioner named Ungud 
succeeded in passing the enemy’s sentries, and making his way 
into the entrenchment. A crowd of eager questioners soon 
thronged round him. He told them that General Havelock had 
defeated the Nana Sahib in three pitched battles, and was at 
that moment in possession of Cawnpore. The news was re- 
ceived with all the more joy because the garrison had daily 
expected to see the army of the Nana march up to reinforce 
July, their assailants. On the next day Ungud went 
out again with a letter of information for Havelock. 
Three days afterwards he returned with the reply 
that in less than a week the relieving army would arrive.1 
_ Meanwhile the enemy, disappointed in their attempt to 
storm the position, were striving to overpower its defenders by 
sheer weight of metal. They were busily erecting new batteries. 
But their great resource was mining. The besieged were con- 
tinually harassed by the dread of being hurled into the air ; 
and in those who garrisoned the outer posts the fear was 
reasonable. But the real danger was that an explosion might 
tear a breach in the defences, through which the besiegers would 
rush in irresistible numbers to the assault. There was, how- 
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ever, an officer within the entrenchment whose skill and un- 
tiring activity confounded their devices, Captain Fulton of the 
Engineers, a man whom the survivors of the siege singled out 
for special honour among the defenders of Lucknow. He caused 
retrenchments to be thrown up behind the outer defences ; and 
gathering round him a number of old Cornish miners belonging 
to the 32nd, he made them sink a countermine wherever the 
muffled sounds of pickaxe and crowbar revealed to their 
practised ears that the rebels were at work underground. 
Though the enemy’s mines were skilfully constructed, they 
almost all failed: either they were too short, or they were 
stopped or destroyed before they had reached their aim. 
Fulton himself would often descend into the shaft with a lantern 
and a pistol, and, waiting patiently till the enemy’s workmen 
had burrowed their way up to him, shoot the foremost man 
dead.t 

Thus day after day passed. Ungud had again left the 
entrenchment, taking with him diagrams of the position and 
its environs for the guidance of Havelock: but, though the 
more sanguine sometimes declared that they could hear the 
sound of distant firing, the promised reinforcements did not 
come. Many of the natives were greatly disheartened; and 
even the British soldiers began to lose hope, and sometimes 
broke out into fits of illtemper or insubordination. Some, when 
rebuked for exposing themselves unnecessarily to the enemy’s 
fire, answered that it did not matter whether they were killed 
then or later. Disease had begun to waste the ranks ; and day 
by day men saw their comrades falling round them. But it was 
the extraordinary hardships and privations which they endured 
that bore most heavily upon them. Even in the first week of 
the siege they had been on duty from thirteen to twenty hours 
a day ; and now, while their numbers and their strength were 
diminishing, their work was steadily increasing. Officers and 
men stood sentry without distinction. After remaining at their 
posts all day under a burning sun, they were summoned at night 
to distribute stores and ammunition, to repair the shattered 
defences, or to bury the dead. Their scanty sleep was broken 
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by constant alarms. When the rainy season set in, they were 
wetted to the skin as they lay in the trenches; and many of 
them had no change of clothes. Myriads of flies buzzed round 
them when they tried to rest, and swarmed over their food when 
they sat down to eat. They had little rum or tobacco; and 
their native allies had none of the condiments which to them 
were almost a necessary of life.’ The Brigadier himself had 
scarcely any rest. When he came in after a hard day in the 
trenches, he was generally so tired that he could hardly speak. 
Yet he was always at his post; his cheery and hopeful spirits 
never forsook him ; and, when his labours were most engrossing, 
he always found time to visit the hospital, and share his cigars 
with his wounded soldiers.2, And those who served under him, 
soldiers and civilians, sepoys and hoary pensioners, bore up 
manfully, and worked and fought on with a grim resolve to 
endure unto the end, whatever the end might be. 

The women had their share of suffering and of toil. Some 
spent hours in the stifling hospital, talking to the soldiers and 
ministering to their wants. Others, whose families required 
all their attention, with a heroism less conspicuous but not less 
real, cheerfully performed the menial drudgery which the deser- 
tion of their servants threw upon them, endured without a 
murmur the hardships of heat, of bad food, and of over-crowding, 
and inspired their husbands with new courage. Like the stern 
defenders of Londonderry, they and the men who fought for 
them sought courage to do and patience to suffer by frequent 
religious exercises. Every Sunday service was held in more than 
one improvised place of worship. Every day prayers were said 
in outposts and inner rooms.® 

So the siege progressed till, on the 10th of August, the 
enemy varied the monotony of their ordinary operations by a 
second assault. They began, as before, by firing a mine, which 
blew down a portion of one of the southern houses, and tore 
open a breach fully ten yards in width in the outer defences ; 
but, though some of them advanced close up under the walls, 
and dared even to seize hold of the muskets of their opponents, 
though they renewed their attack again and again throughout 
the day, yet, as before, they failed to exhibit that tenacity which 
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would have sustained them in the critical moment, and at night 
they were obliged again to confess that they were beaten. The 
defences, indeed, weak theugh they were, served their purpose. 
The assailants were invariably checked by the abattis and other 
obstacles; and they had neither the resolution to make the heavy 
sacrifice of life which must have been incurred by breaking 
through, nor the skill to cover them and render them useless. 
On the 18th of August, however, they very nearly succeeded in 
wiping out the shame of their defeat. For some days they had 
been driving a gallery in the direction of a square on the south, 
the progress of which, in spite of the vigilance of the engineers, 
had escaped detection. The explosion of the mine, which was, 
as usual, the signal for their attack, destroyed a portion of the 
wall, blew up an out-house, and hurled two officers and three 
sentries into the air. The officers and two of the sentries fell 
down inside the square, and picked themselves up almost unhurt: 
but the other sentry, falling into the road, was killed by the 
enemy; and seven men were buried alive beneath the ruins. 
The smoke floated away: but the rebels stood still, hesitating 
to advance. ‘Then one of their leaders dashed forward, sprang 
on to the top of the breach, and, waving his sword, shouted to 
the men to follow. In a moment a bullet struck him dead: 
another officer, who pressed after him, fell as quickly ; and the 
storming party were too terrified to attempt to enter the breach. 
But another group gained possession of an out-house, at the end 
of a lane on the west of the square, under cover of which they 
endeavoured to loophole the wall, so as to fire along the inner 
side of the breach. Instantly a howitzer opened fire upon them 
from the bottom of the lane; while Inglis, calling out his little 
reserve of eighteen men, brought up a gun to enfilade the breach; 
caused boxes, doors, and planks to be piled up as a barricade; 
and before night sallied forth and blew up some of the adjoining 
houses. 

This success was speedily followed up. On the south the 
enemy held a building called Johannes’s House,—the only one 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the position of which the 
upper story had not been destroyed before the siege. It was 
from this house that their sharpshooters had fired with the most 
deadly effect ; indeed they had practically silenced a battery on 


1 Wilson, pp. 115-16; Innes, pp. 140-41; Gubbins, pp. 264-5; personal 
information from General Innes. 
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its eastern side. Captain Fulton resolved to blow up the house, 
and entrusted Lieutenant Innes with the work of preparing the 
mine. For sixty-four hours Innes never slept; and at day- 
break on the morning of the 21st the mine was ready. Presently 
a shock was felt; and the house bulged outwards and fell like 
a house of cards. In the midst of the confusion that ensued 
two parties made sorties on the right and left of the ruins, and, 
firing barrels of gunpowder inside the adjoining houses, blew 
them into utter wreck.1 

On the 5th of September the besiegers made a last attempt 
to storm: but, though they advanced with considerable deter- 
mination, the garrison gained an almost bloodless victory ; and 
carts loaded with dead and wounded rebels were seen crossing 
the bridge at evening towards cantonments.? 

The siege had now lasted sixty-seven days ; and within that 
time the garrison had repelled three general assaults ; had met 
every mine with a countermine ; had made several sorties ; and, 
without yielding an inch of the ground which they occupied, had 
blown up several of the surrounding houses, captured another, 
and driven the enemy from their strongest advanced post. Yet 
it was doubtful whether they would be able to hold out till 
reinforcements should arrive. They had learned that Have- 
lock, after attempting to march to their relief, had been twice 
obliged to fall back upon Cawnpore ; and on the 29th of August 
Ungud had brought a letter from him, in which he implied 
that it would be impossible for him to reach Lucknow before 
twenty-five days, and delivered the ominous warning, “Do 
not negotiate, but rather perish sword in hand.”? After this 
letter was received, numbers of the natives deserted. Those 
who remained were becoming so despondent that it needed all 
the arguments and soothing assurances of the British officers 
to strengthen their expiring loyalty. About a third of the 
European soldiers had perished in the siege; and the survivors 
were dreadfully depressed by the manifold trials which they 
had undergone. The Brigadier had not slept with his clothes 
off since the 16th of May, and was so exhausted by toil and: 
anxiety that those about him daily feared he would break down. 
Many who escaped the enemy’s fire were prostrated by low 


1 Innes, pp. 142-3 ; Gubbins, p. 266. 
° Gubbins, p. 283; Rees, p. 193 ; Brigadier Inglis’s Report. 
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fever: many perished from small-pox or from cholera. Since 
the beginning of the siege there had been only two days on 
which a funeral had not taken place. The wounded were in evil 
plight; for the want of proper food and ventilation impaired 
their chances of recovery, and where amputation was necessary, 
it invariably failed. Everyone was sickened by foul smells 
exhaled from decaying offal or from stagnant water. ‘There 
was actually sufficient grain to sustain the garrison for months: 
but the chief of the Commissariat was disabled ; and Inglis, who 
had neglected to ascertain from the acting official the amount 
of the stock, believed that it was nearly exhausted. The rations 
had therefore been reduced ; and all provisions not included in 
rations were at famine prices. A pound of coarse flour cost a 
shilling, a ham four pounds ten shillings, a dozen of beer seven 
pounds. There was not a house that was not riddled with shot ; 
and some had fallen, burying the inmates under their ruins. Some 
of the men had been heard to declare that, if the place were to 
fall, they would shoot their wives with their own hands rather 
than suffer them to fall into the power of the rebels.1 

While the garrison were in this dreadful situation, Ungud, 
stimulated by the promise of five thousand rupees 
if he should succeed in his mission, was sent out 
for the last time with despatches for Havelock.? 

Before the year 1857, Henry Havelock, the one actor in the 
Indian Mutiny whose name and achievements are ' 
familiar to every Englishman, had scarcely been femy 
heard of outside India. Yet, in the course of the 
forty-one years for which he had served the Crown, he had 
fought in twenty-two fights in Burma, Afghanistan, Gwalior, 
and the Punjab; he had supported the wavering resolution of 
the heroic Sale within the walls of Jelalabad; he had inspired 


Sept. 16. 


1 Marshman’s Memoirs of Sir H. Havelock, p. 883; Gubbins, pp. 278-5, 
277-8, 349, 354; Rees, pp. 199, 205; Mrs. Case’s Day by Day at Lucknow, 
p. 178; Polehampton, p. 336; Wilson, pp. 116, 129, 135, 149. Lieutenant 
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and knows more about it than any other survivor. When Sir Colin Campbell 
relieved the garrison, the stock of grain amounted to 166,000 lbs. See Innes’s 
Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, pp. 146-9, 232-4 ; Lady Inglis’s The Siege of 
Lucknow: a Diary, p.176; and Gubbins, p. 261. 
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the counsels that won the victory of Istalif; and Sir Henry 
Hardinge had said of him, “If ever India should be in danger, 
the Government have only to place Havelock at the head of the 
army, and it will be saved.” His services, though recognised, 
had not been rewarded. But, while he chafed bitterly against 
official neglect, he was sustained under all his trials and dis- 
appointments by the abiding conviction that God’s Providence 
was watching over him, and would order the events of his life 
for the best. Early in his Indian career he had become a 
Baptist. Intense, however, as was his devotion to his adopted 
creed, he was too great a man to degenerate into a bigot. He 
could sympathise with earnestness of purpose, whatever the 
speculative principles that directed it might be. Some of his 
warmest friends, men like Archdeacon Hare and George Broad- 
foot, differed widely from him on questions of religious belief. 
But there were not many whom he admitted to the privilege of 
his friendship. It must not indeed be imagined that he was a 
gloomy ascetic: he was liked by many wild young officers who 
had little in common with him ;' but he was generally reserved 
and unbending in manner, and had little of the easy geniality 
that made Outram so popular. He was not a man of imposing 
presence: but a keen observer would have felt, on first seeing 
him, that he was a good man, an able man, and one whose 
regard was worth winning, but not to be won lightly. Rather 
below the middle height, he was of a slender, but well-formed 
and erect figure; his hair had grown white, but still covered 
his head; his forehead was high, broad, and square; the 
expression of his eyes was strangely piercing and intense, but 
quite calm; he had an aquiline nose; his lips were tightly 
compressed and shaded by a white moustache ; and his sharply 
moulded jaw and firm chin were fringed by a beard and 
whiskers of the old-fashioned cut. His whole bearing was that 
of a man who, having chosen the straight and narrow way, 
walked along it with a firm but not with a free tread. By a 
patient self-discipline, carried on day after day for long years, 
he had come actually to realise that ideal after which many of 
us, in our better moments, aspire: no perplexities could make 
him hesitate for long, because he was quite sure that there must 
be a right path to follow, and that the Spirit of God would 
guide him into that path: no dangers could appall him, because 

* Colonel Ramsay’s Recollections of Military Service and Society, vol. i. p. 255. 
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he really believed that nothing was to be feared, except falling 
into sin. The dominant feature of his character was a stern, 
serious, ever-present sense of duty, vitalised and regulated by 
an habitual study of the will of God. It was this sense of duty 
that led him, conscious as he was of military genius, to submit 
with patience to the galling trial of supersession by his inferiors, 
and cheerfully to obey those whom he was by nature qualified 
to command: to labour on with punctilious accuracy, at the 
minutest details of his profession; to overcome his natural 
timidity until men refused to believe that he knew what fear 
was ;+ to persevere, in spite of the ridicule of his brother 
officers, in giving religious instruction to his soldiers. It was 
this sense of duty too that enabled him to wait patiently for 
the fulfilment of the absorbing ambition of his life, and to resign 
that ambition when he believed that there was no longer any 
hope of its being fulfilled. For there was one passion which 
burned with a more constant flame in Havelock’s breast than 
even the passion of religious enthusiasm. While he was cam- 
paigning in the swamps of Burma, while he was enduring the 
weariness of deferred promotion, while he was mastering the 
technicalities of the Deputy Adjutant-General’s office at Bombay, 
perhaps even while he was expounding the Bible to his soldiers, 
he cherished in his inmost heart a longing desire to command a 
British army in the field. For more than forty years he had 
been qualifying himself to fulfil his dream. He was familiar 
with every axiom of Vauban and Jomini; he could describe 
from memory every evolution of Marlborough and Wellington, 
of Frederic and Napoleon. And now, when he was old and 
grey-bearded, looking forward only to repose in a Swiss or 
Tyrolese cottage, the opportunity for which he had almost 
ceased to hope was suddenly thrown in his path. For, on the 
20th of June, just after his return from the Persian ia 
expedition, he was appointed by Sir Patrick Grant fo commana 
to command a movable column, which was to be 3 Mr 
formed at Allahabad, for the relief of Lucknow Cawnpore and 
Ww. 
and Cawnpore, and the destruction of all mutineers 
and insurgents in North-Western India.2 There were some 
critics who, decrying him as a mere closet strategist, and 


1 Marshman, p. 449. Marshman was Havelock’s brother-in-law, and knew him 
intimately for thirty years, 
2 Ib. pp. 265-6. 
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ignorant of the self-reliance, the boldness, the judgement, and 
the coolness which would enable him to turn his theoretical 
knowledge to account, ventured to carp at the selection. His 
task was indeed a difficult one, his material resources were 
inadequate, and the season was unfavourable for campaigning ; 
but, overjoyed at the approaching realisation of his hopes, he 
was in a temper to overcome every obstacle. Nor did he forget, 
in his exaltation, to turn for help to the Power which had 
supported him in his depression. ‘‘ May God give me wisdom,” 
he wrote to his wife, “to fulfil the expectations of Government, 
and to restore tranquillity to the disturbed districts.”+ On the 
25th of June he left Calcutta. Those who noted his emaciated 
figure and worn face predicted that, before the end of a week, 
he would succumb to the hardships of campaigning.2 They 
did not know the strength of the spirit which sustained his 
feeble frame. 
Early on the 30th of June he reached Allahabad. For some 
Hy prepare aus past Neill had been preparing, in the face of 
ere difficulties which would have appalled a less de- 
‘termined nature, to despatch a column to the relief 
of Cawnpore. Cholera had more than decimated his troops, 
and the native contractors, robbed by the insurgents, or dread- 
ing to approach the incensed Feringhees, could not be induced 
to furnish supplies and carriage. But at last the energy of Neill 
had prevailed; and, on the same day on which Havelock 
arrived, Major Renaud of the Madras Fusiliers marched out 
at the head of three hundred men of his own regiment, four 
hundred of Brasyer’s Sikhs, ninety-five irregular cavalry, and 
two guns, with instructions to attack and destroy all places on or 
close to his route occupied by the enemy, but to encourage the 
inhabitants of all others to return. On the 3rd of July a 
steamer was sent up the Ganges, with a hundred Fusiliers on 
board under Captain Spurgin, to co-operate with Renaud, and 
cover his flank.* Meanwhile Havelock was busily directing 
the organisation of his force, and personally supervising the 
execution of the minutest details. Remembering the evils 
which Anglo-Indian commanders had often suffered for want 
of an efficient Intelligence Department, he had induced the 


1 Marshman, p. 279. 2 Tb. p. 494. 
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Government to entrust him with a liberal sum for the payment 
of his spies. While he was in the midst of these preparations, 
he received the news of the destruction of Wheeler’s force. 
His anxiety to be up and doing now became more intense than 
ever ; but for some days longer he was imprisoned at Allahabad 
by the same obstacles that had hindered Neill. When he was 
at last able to move, some of his requirements were still un- 
provided. He had asked for a supply of light summer clothing 
for his men; but many of them were obliged to wear their 
heavy woollen tunics throughout the whole campaign. Nor 
were their numbers such as to make up for the deficiencies in 
their equipment. Exclusive of Renaud’s little column, the 
whole force consisted of no more than one thou- 

sand British soldiers, drawn from the 64th, the Pomposition of 
84th, the 78th Highlanders, and the Ist Madras 

Fusiliers, a hundred and thirty of Brasyer’s Sikhs, twenty 
volunteer cavalry, and six guns. The cavalry were composed 
of unemployed officers, indigo-planters, and burnt-out shop- 
keepers, whom Havelock had himself raised to supply the lack 
of regular troopers ; and the guns were almost entirely manned 
by invalid artillerymen, and infantry soldiers who had but just 
learned the rudiments of gun-drillt Such was the army with 
which Havelock started, in the height of an Indian summer, to 
accomplish the herculean labour which had been set him. 

On the afternoon of the 7th of July, under a heavy storm 
of rain, the column defiled through the streets of 4, warches 
Allahabad, scowled upon by the townspeople, who from 
had clustered in their doorways to watch its ager 
departure.2_ Ploughing through the slush and drenched by the 
rain, the soldiers, as they left the city behind, saw in front and 
on either side a vast and dreary waste dotted with the charred 
ruins of forsaken villages. Not a living man was to be seen ; 
only here and there some loathsome swine gnawing the flesh 
from a dead body. It seemed as though the destroying angel 
had passed over the land. Renaud, not interpreting his instruc- 
tions too literally, had put to death every man upon whom a 

1 Marshman, pp. 278, 280, 284; Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), p. 6381. 
There were only 499 Enfield rifles among the whole force. Sir H. Havelock- 
Allan’s Three Main Military Questions, p. 120, note. 

2 Marshman, p. 289. “ Most of the Hindoos appeared to be either indifferent 
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shadow of suspicion could be thrown; and Havelock’s soldiers 
smiled grimly as they pointed to the dark corpses which hung 
from the sign-posts and the trees along the road.'_ For the first 
three days Havelock advanced leisurely, out of consideration 
for his younger soldiers ; but, notwithstanding this precaution, 
many of the Fusiliers fell behind, tired and footsore. Learning, 
however, from his spies that the insurgents were advancing in 
great force from Cawnpore, and fearing that Renaud would fall 
into their hands, he resolved, at all hazards, to quicken his pace, 
and at one o'clock on the morning of the 12th overtook his 
lieutenant, and marched on with him to within four miles of 
Fatehpur. Colonel Tytler, one of the staff-officers, was sent on 
with the cavalry to reconnoitre. The rest of the troops were 
busily cooking their breakfasts or smoking their pipes, when 
suddenly the cavalry were seen returning, and the 

eine enemy’s white-clad troopers emerging from the 
distant trees on the edge of the plain, and pressing 

after them in hot pursuit. Almost immediately afterwards a 
twenty-four-pound shot struck the earth within two hundred 
yards of the spot where the General was standing. The soldiers 
flung their cooking utensils aside, seized their arms, and fell 
into their ranks. Meanwhile, the enemy’s cavalry, believing 
from the slender appearance of Tytler’s escort that they had 
only Renaud’s small force to deal with, were galloping over the 
plain in the assurance of an easy victory, when, seeing the 
whole British army drawn up in battle array to meet them, they 
reined up their horses like men paralysed by a sudden fear. 
The General, wishing to let his tired troops rest, waited to see 
whether the ebullition had spent itself. The enemy, drawn 
up across the road, occupied some walled enclosures and 
mango-groves, which extended in front of the town. En- 
couraged by Havelock’s inaction, they pushed forward two guns 
and began to threaten his flanks. He determined to force on 
an action. The infantry advanced, covered by skirmishers, 
who, with their Enfield rifles, kept up an incessant fusillade ; 
Captain Maude, of the Royal Artillery, disabled the enemy’s 
leading guns, then pushed round his own through a swamp 
on the right to within point-blank range, and opened a deadly 
fire on their flank ; and the rebels, compelled by his attack and 


1 Trevelyan’s Cawnpore, pp. 323-4; Russell, vol. i. p, 159, vol. ii. p. 402; 
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by the steady pressure of the infantry to relax their hold upon 
the strong position which they had occupied, were driven 
through and out of the town of Fatehpur, and, after making 
one vain attempt to rally, were put to final and irretrievable 
flight. All their guns had been captured, and not a single 
British soldier had fallen.1 

Havelock was in an ecstasy of delight over his first victory. 
He sent an elaborate despatch to the Deputy Adjutant-General 
of the Army. To his wife he wrote hastily, “One of the prayers 
oft repeated since my school-days has been answered, and I 
have lived to command in a successful action. . . . Among them 
was the 56th, the very regiment which I led at Maharajpore. 
. . . [challenged them. ‘There’s some of you that have be- 
held me fighting ; now, try upon yourselves what you have 
seen in me!’ But away with vain glory! Thanks be to God 
who gave me the victory.” ? 

The soldiers were suffered to plunder Fatehpur, in retribu- 
tion for the recent rebellion of its inhabitants; the next day 
was given up to repose; and on the 14th, after sending back 
a hundred Sikhs, in compliance with an earnest request which 
Neill had made for reinforcements, Havelock marched on. The 
native cavalry had refused to charge in the action at Fatehpur, 
and on this march they attempted to desert; therefore, when 
the column halted for the night, the General disarmed and dis- 
mounted them. His entire cavalry now consisted of the 
twenty volunteers. Soon after daybreak on the 15th, the 
enemy were again discovered, strongly entrenched at the village 
of Aung. Their cavalry, riding forward on both 
sides of the road, threatened to make a dash upon 
Havelock’s rear, and seize his baggage. Keeping back two- 
thirds of his force to repel them, he sent on the remainder as 
skirmishers. The enemy began the battle by advancing to a 
hamlet about two hundred yards in front of their position: but 
the Madras Fusiliers speedily dislodged them; and Colonel 
Tytler, advancing with the rest of the skirmishers, completed 
their defeat. The victory, however, was dearly bought; for 
the gallant Renaud, while leading on his regiment, had fallen 
mortally wounded.® 


Battle of Aung. 


1 Marshman, p. 292; Saturday Review, Sept. 19, 1857, p. 260; Parl. 
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Two battles had now been won: but there was no rest for 
the victors; for before noon news was brought 

Battle of the that the enemy, strongly reinforced from Cawn- 
pore, had rallied at the Pandu Naddi, an unfordable 

river six miles distant, and were preparing to blow up the 
bridge which spanned it. Knowing that, if they succeeded in 
their design, his progress to Cawnpore would be indefinitely 
retarded, the General called upon his troops for a fresh effort. 
Exhausted by a five hours’ march and a severe action, fought 
under a nearly vertical sun, they were lying down waiting for 
breakfast ; but now, full of confidence in their General, and 
inspired by his self-denying example, they sprang to their feet 
at the word of command, and cheerily pushed on. The road 
ran through groves of mango-trees. As the head of the column, 
emerging from these, came in sight of the bridge, they saw two 
puffs of white smoke rise from a low ridge in their front: two 
loud reports followed ; and two twenty-four-pound shot crashed 
into their midst, and wounded several. But the enemy’s posi- 
tion was badly chosen. The bridge was at the apex of a bend 
in the river, which pointed towards the advancing column ; and 
behind the bend they were massed in a dense body. The 
British artillery moved steadily down the road, and unlimbered 
close to the stream. Then Maude, enveloping the bridge with 
a concentric fire, replied effectively to the enemy’s challenge : 
the Fusiliers with their Enfield rifles lined the bank, and picked 
off their gunners; their mine, which was not ready, exploded in 
vain; and presently the right wing of the Fusiliers, noting their be- 
wilderment and hesitation, closed up, charged over the bridge, cap- 
tured their guns, and forced them to retreat towards Cawnpore.! 
The British, now completely exhausted, threw themselves 
upon the ground; and many of them, caring for 

eee nothing but rest, rejected the food which was 
offered them. Rising only half-refreshed after a 

night of intolerable heat, they found their meat already spoiled, 
and threw it away in disgust. Day was just breaking when 
the regiments formed up: but the moon was still bright. It 
1 Marshman, pp. 801-2 ; Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, pp. 120-1 ; 
Saturday Review, Sept. 19, 1857, p. 261. ‘‘It was universally remarked,” says 
the writer (Lieutenant Crump), “how much closer and fiercer the mutineers fought 
that day. . . . The inferior details of their movements were perfect, but the master 
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was rumoured that more than two hundred English women and 
children were still alive at Cawnpore. Towards five o’clock 
the troops moved on to the road; and soon it was broad day. 
The rays of the sun smote them with a fierceness which they 
had never before experienced even in this fiery campaign : man 
after man reeled out of the ranks, and fell down fainting on the 
ground ; but Cawnpore was now only a few miles off, and those 
whose strength held out, sustained by the hope of rescuing the rem- 
nant of their country-women, and inflicting a terrible vengeance 
upon the Nana and his accomplices, tramped doggedly on. 
After advancing sixteen miles, the General suffered his troops 
to rest awhile and breakfast under the shade of some trees. 
Presently two sepoys came in, and informed him that the Nana 
had marched out of Cawnpore at the head of five thousand men, 
to do battle for his throne. The rebel army was drawn up in 
the form of a crescent, with its centre and its horns protected 
by fortified villages, at each of which guns were posted. About 
half a mile in front of the crescent, the road leading to Cawn- 
pore branched off to the right from the Grand Trunk Road, and 
separated the centre from the left; the Grand Trunk Road, 
along which the Nana believed that the British must advance, 
ran between the centre and the right; and his artillery, sup- 
ported by the flower of his infantry, was laid so as to check 
their progress. Havelock, however, contrived a plan to bafile 
his calculations. He saw that his own troops would suffer 
heavily by making a front attack, and therefore, after closely 
questioning some villagers as to the nature of the country, he 
determined, “like old Frederick at Leuthen,” as he afterwards 
wrote, to attack the rebels on their left flank. About a mile 
in front of their position, a line of mango-groves, which would 
mask the turning movement, extended on the right of the road. 
The volunteer cavalry were to move straight on and occupy 
the enemy’s attention. The baggage was left behind under a 
strong guard with two guns. It was half-past one in the after- 
noon: the sun was at its brightest; and the column had not 
advanced five hundred yards before men began to drop. Near 
the groves, Havelock, with the infantry and artillery, diverged 
to the right. Not a sound was heard save the curses of the 
drivers, as they goaded the weary bullocks to their utmost 
speed. The troops advanced stealthily behind the groves 
till the enemy, catching sight of them through a gap in 
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the trees, opened fire upon them. Still they moved steadily 
on, controlling their eagerness to reply. Not till the whole 
column, having at length cleared the groves, was in the act 
of wheeling into line, did the rebels fully understand what 
was in store for them. Then too late they hastily endeavoured 
to change front. Their artillery, however, at the village on the 
left, continued pouring destruction into the British ranks ; and 
Havelock, seeing that his light field-pieces could not silence the 
hostile fire, ordered the Highlanders to charge. Colonel Hamil- 
ton led the way ; and his men, formed in a dense mass, followed 
him like a moving wall, without firing a shot, or uttering a 
sound, till they were within eighty yards of the guns. Then 
the word was given to charge: the pipers blew the pibroch ; 
and the Highlanders, raising a shout which thrilled the hearts 
of their comrades, and appalled the spirit of the enemy, sprang 
forward with fixed bayonets, mastered the gunners, captured 
the village, and drove the entire left wing into headlong rout. 
Presently a portion of the fugitives, falling back on the centre, 
rallied and formed again: but the Highlanders, again appealed 
to by their General, and now aided by the 64th, started forward 
again, again put them to flight, and captured the village in 
which they had rallied; while the twenty volunteer horsemen, 
who had but just come up, seizing the opportunity to show what 
they could do, flung themselves upon the disordered masses, and 
completed their discomfiture. Meanwhile Maude had silenced 
the guns on the right; and the 64th, 84th, and Sikhs had 
driven the right wing from the village and from a railway em- 
bankment on its further side. But presently joining the centre, 
they fell back upon another village between the two roads, 
about a mile behind the point where they met. The British 
infantry collected and re-formed ; but the bullocks, worn out by 
the length of the march, could hardly move the guns; and 
Maude was obliged to halt on the Trunk Road. The soldiers 
stumbled wearily over ploughed fields, while the enemy’s guns 
thundered against them. Then Havelock, seeing that they 
needed a spur, cried, as he glanced along the ranks, “Come, who'll 
take that village, the Highlanders or the 64th ?” and the two regi- 
ments, vying with each other in the swiftness with which they 
responded to his challenge, cleared the village with a single rush. 

The battle was to all appearance over. The enemy, beaten 
at all points, were in full retreat towards Cawnpore. Suddenly, 
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however, they faced about: their band struck up a defiant air : 
the Nana was seen riding from point to point along their ranks; 
and a reserve gun, planted by his command in the middle of 
the road, vomited forth a new fire. The British, lying down in 
line to await the arrival of the artillery, suffered heavily ; the 
bullocks were unable to drag the guns to their assistance ; and 
the enemy, emboldened by the signs of hesitation which they 
perceived, threatened in their turn to assume the offensive. 
Then the General, seeing that the crisis of the battle had 
arrived, gave the order for a final charge. Excited by the 
sound of his clear, calm voice to the highest pitch of martial 
fury, the men leaped to their feet, and advanced with measured 
tread along the road; while young Henry Havelock, the 
General’s son and aide-de-camp, who had ridden up in front of 
the leading regiment, moving slowly and deliberately at their 
head, steered his horse straight for the muzzle of the gun. 
The ground in their rear was strewed with wounded men, for 
the enemy, still resolutely standing their ground, fired round 
after round of grape with astonishing precision ; but at length, 
appalled by the deafening cheers and the final onset of the 
British, they rushed in headlong flight from the battlefield of 
Cawnpore. The Nana spurred through the streets of the town, 
and urged on his panting horse towards Bithtr; and thousands 
of citizens, terrified by the news that the infuriated British 
were coming, poured forth into the surrounding country, and 
hid themselves in the villages.! 

On the morrow of this, his fourth and greatest victory, 
Havelock congratulated his troops in these stirring words ; 
“Soldiers, your General is satisfied, and more than satisfied 
with you. He has never seen steadier or more devoted troops ; 
but your labours are only beginning. Between the 7th and 
the 16th you have, under the Indian sun of July, marched a 
hundred and twenty-six miles, and fought four actions. But 
your comrades at Lucknow are in peril; Agra is besieged ; 
Delhi is still the focus of mutiny and rebellion. You must 
make great sacrifices if you would obtain great results. Three 
cities have to be saved ; two strong places to be de-blockaded. 

1 Occasional Papers of the R. A. Institution, vol. i. 1860, pp. 18-19 ; Marshman, 
pp. 802-11; Saturday Review, Sept. 19, 1857, p. 261; Trevelyan, pp. 341-2, 
355; Shepherd, pp. 122-3, 129; Annals of the Indian Rebellion, p. 695. 


Havelock’s loss in this action was 6 killed, 86 wounded, and 10 missing. 
Parl. Papers, vol, xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, p. 124. See App. J. 
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Your General is confident that he can effect all these things, 
and restore this part of India to tranquillity, if you will only 
second him with your efforts, and if your discipline is equal to 
your valour.” + 

On the morning of the 17th, as the troops were about to 
make their victorious entry into Cawnpore, they 
were told that the women and children whom they 
had come to save, the last remnant of the ill-fated 
garrison, had been destroyed. When they reached the city, 
some of them hurried on to the Beebeegurh, and entered the 
room in which the victims had been confined. Clotted blood 
lay ankle-deep upon the floor: shreds of clothing and women’s 
long tresses were scattered about: the walls were dented with 
bullet-marks; the pillars were scored with deep sword-cuts. 
Maddened by the sight, the soldiers hurried out into the court- 
yard, and there saw human limbs bristling from a well. As 
they stood and looked, these Ironsides, who had endured in 
stern silence the weariness of the march from Allahabad, and 
in four combats had dashed to pieces the army of the Nana, 
lifted up their voices and wept aloud. But their emotions soon 
changed. They had come too late to save, but not too late to 
avenge. 

On the evening of this day, the General and his men, no 
longer sustained by the excitement and the hope of the last few 
days, haunted by the recollection of the horrors which they had 
just witnessed, and now, in the moment of inaction, unable to 
forget the loss of their fallen comrades, were oppressed by a 
deep gloom. No sound was heard in the encampment save the 
melancholy notes of the Highland pipes which accompanied the 
interment of the dead. The General, as he sat at dinner with 
his son, musing upon the difficulties which lay before him, and 
silently anticipating the possible failure of his personal am- 
bitions and the doom which might be in store for his soldiers, 
seemed to have lost all his old confidence. But his weakness 
was of short duration. The exultation of victory was gone: 
but the path of duty was still open; and, though he might not 
be suffered to share in the triumph, the cause for which he 
fought was just, and must prevail. Turning to his son, he 
exclaimed, ‘If the worst comes to the worst, we can but die 
with our swords in our hands,” 2 


1 Marshman, p. 314. 2 To. pp: 821-2. 
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In this spirit he resumed his operations. On the following 
day he removed the troops to a strong position at Nawdbganj, 
where they would be able to defeat any attempt 
which the Nana might make for the recovery of 
the city; and bought up all the wine and spirits, lest they 
should be exposed to the temptation which had so nearly proved 
fatal to the garrison of Allahabad. But discipline was already 
threatened by another cause. The soldiers, unrestrained and 
even encouraged by their officers,! were revelling in the plunder 
of the citizens. The wonder is, not that Havelock was obliged 
to threaten with the punishment of death the very men whose 
conduct in the field he had just enthusiastically praised, but 
that he was able to shield Cawnpore from the atrocities that 
had been inflicted upon the citizens of Badajoz. Meanwhile 
his reawakened energy had been rewarded and stimulated by 
an announcement which contrasted brightly with the dismal 
tidings which reached him from other parts of India. Dis- 
heartened by their last defeat, the Nana’s troops had broken 
up; and the usurper himself, proclaiming to the Brahmins who 
surrounded him that he was about to drown himself in the 
waters of the Ganges, had fled by night into Oudh.? 

On the 20th, Spurgin’s little steamer reached Cawnpore. 
He and his handful of men had beaten off a rebel force, which 
threatened to cross the river and attack Havelock’s column in 
the rear. On the same day, Neill, who had spent some days 
in providing for the safety of Allahabad, arrived with a small 
force. Anticipating his arrival, Havelock had already begun 
to take measures for placing Cawnpore in a state of defence, 
that he might be able to march as soon as possible to the relief 
of Lucknow. As he could not spare more than three hundred 
men to garrison the recovered city, it was necessary to establish 
them in a position so strong that they would be able to main- 
tain it against any attack. With this view he had selected an 
elevated plateau close to the river-side, and was busily fortify- 
ing it when Neill joined him. As soon as the work was suffi- 
ciently advanced, he began to transport his own force to the 
Oudh bank of the Ganges. This operation was one of extreme 
difficulty and danger. The bridge of boats had been destroyed 
by the mutineers. The river, here five times as wide as the 


July 18. 


1 Extract from Neill’s Jowrnal quoted by Kaye, vol. ii. p. 406, note. 
2 Kaye, vol. ii. p. 390; Marshman, p. 324. 
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Thames at London Bridge, and now greatly swollen by the 
rains, swept past the city with the swiftness of a torrent. Such 
was the terror which Havelock’s advance had inspired in the 
hearts of the inhabitants, that skilled boatmen could only be 
collected with the greatest difficulty ; and even with their aid 
each passage occupied eight hours. Fortunately no enemy 
opposed the movement; and at last, by the strenuous exertions 
of Colonel Tytler, it was safely accomplished. On the 25th, 
Havelock, after giving his final instructions to Neill, to whom 
he had entrusted the defence of Cawnpore, crossed the river 
himself and joined the army.! At that moment he may well 
have felt that he and his gallant men were only beginning 
their labours. For he was leaving a wide and rapid river in 
his rear: the Nana, he was informed, had again collected a 
large force to harass him: a river, a canal, and fortified towns 
and villages lay in front of him; and a mutinous army and a 
host of armed rebels were determined to bar his progress. But 
the glory of four victories was upon him: the appeal of the 
beleaguered garrison was present to his mind; and, undaunted 
by the obstacles which beset his path, he plunged fearlessly 
into the heart of Oudh. 

On the night of the 26th the troops bivouacked at Mangal- 
war, a strongly situated village on the Lucknow 
road about five miles from the river, and remained 
there for two days, while carriage and supplies were being 
collected. The cavalry had been strengthened by the addition 
of forty-one men, selected from the infantry regiments, whom 
Havelock had mounted on the horses of the traitorous Irregulars: 
but the entire force now numbered only fifteen hundred. At 
five o’clock on the morning of the 29th they began their 
advance in earnest, and, after a short march, came upon 
a large force of sepoys occupying a bastioned enclosure 
and a village separated by a narrow passage in its rear 
from the town of Undo. Havelock saw at a glance that 
he would be unable to adopt his favourite method of turn- 
ing the enemy’s position, as it was protected by a swamp on 
their right, and flooded meadows on the left. It was neces- 
sary therefore at any cost to carry it by a front attack. The 
Highlanders and the Fusiliers drove the enemy out of the 
enclosure ; but, as they pushed on, they encountered a de- 


1 Marshman, pp. 326, 328, 380. 
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structive fire from the loopholed houses of the village. So 
obstinate was the resistance of the rebels within, that the 
General was obliged to send the 64th to support their com- 
rades. Presently the village was set on fire. Still the rebels 
held out; and it was not till all their guns had been captured 
that they gave way. At this moment, however, an officer, who 
had ridden on alone to reconnoitre, came galloping back with 
the news that some six thousand men were hurrying along the 
road from Lucknow to their support. Pushing forward rapidly, 
Havelock drew up his force on a dry spot just beyond the 
town, and awaited their approach. On they came, heedless of 
the trap which had been set for them, till, as they rushed con- 
fusedly up to the British line, the fire of Maude’s guns and the 
Enfield rifles, which had hitherto been held in reserve, tore 
through their ranks ; and, floundering helplessly in the morass 
as they strove too late to deploy into line, they were beset 
by the skirmishers on either side of the road, and finally dis- 
comfited.1 

After a brief rest the victors resumed their march; but, 
before they had advanced many miles, they found 
their progress again disputed by the rebels, who Sashratyanj. 
had posted themselves in a walled town called 
Bashiratganj. Scanning their position, Havelock conceived a 
plan by which he hoped not merely to defeat, but also to an- 
nihilate them. While the Highlanders and Fusiliers, supported 
by the artillery, attacked the defences in front, the 64th were 
to steal round the town, and prevent the enemy from escaping 
through the gate on the further side. Fiercely assailed by the 
storming party, and bewildered by the movement on their flank, 
the enemy soon abandoned their guns and fled through the 
streets: but the 64th had allowed themselves to be delayed, 
and failed to cut off their retreat.? Still the General had little 
cause to be dissatisfied. For the second time in his short cam- 
paign he had gained two victories in a single day. 

When, however, on the following morning, he deliberately 
reviewed his situation, other considerations, which jy 30. 

1 Saturday Review, 1857, p. 891; Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, 
p- 116; Marshman, pp. 323, 332-4; W. 'T. Groom’s With Havelock from Allaha- 
bad to Lucknow, p. 46. 

2 Marshman, pp. 335-6. The British loss in the two battles was 88 killed 


and wounded; that of the enemy about 400. Parl. Papers, vol. xliv, (1857-58), 
Part 1, pp. 78, 118. 
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the joy of victory had kept in the background, presented 
themselves to his vision. Cholera, fatigue, exposure, and the 
fire of the enemy had made such sad inroads on his little 
army, that he could only place eight hundred and fifty 
infantry soldiers in line of battle; the recent mutiny of the 
regiments at Dinapore added to the dangers which encompassed 
him ; the Nana’s levies were hanging on his rear; ammunition 
was fast failing ; and there was not a single litter to spare for 
the conveyance of the hundreds who must still fall before the 
Residency could be approached! Convinced, therefore, that for 
the present it would be madness to persist in his enterprise, he 
sadly gave the order to retreat. There were some of the officers 
Havelock WHO murmured against the order. They argued 
obliged to that the prestige of victory multiplied the fighting 
a power of the column ; that the men were just then 
in great heart; that the flying sepoys would have spread the 
news that British prowess was irresistible; and that, if the 
General had but pushed on rapidly, he might have reached the 
outskirts of Lucknow almost unopposed, and then, in con- 
junction with the Residency garrison, have so placed his guns 
as to shell the whole city. The motto of Danton, ‘To dare, 
and to dare, and to dare again,” was on their lips.2, But Have- 
lock knew that there were circumstances in which to dare was 
to be foolhardy. It is true indeed that before he left Cawnpore 
he might have foreseen, perhaps did foresee most of the issues 
that now induced him to return; but, if to admit this is to 
admit that he committed an error in leaving Cawnpore when he 
did, the error was a glorious one. For a man of his daring and 
generous nature it would have been impossible to refrain from 
at least attempting the relief of his imprisoned countrymen, so 

long as there was the faintest hope of success.® 
There was another critic, however, outside his camp, in whose 
His corm. Judgement he had erred on the side not of rash- 

is corro- eg eS 

spondence ness, but of timidity. On the last day of July he 
with Neill. returned to Mangalwar, and from thence wrote to 
inform Neill that he could do nothing for the relief of Lucknow 
until he received a reinforcement of a thousand men and 
another battery of guns. Neill read the letter with the deepest 
1 Marshman, pp. 837-8 ; Innes, p. 198. * Saturday Review, 1857, p. 892. 


3 Seo Marshman, pp 831-2. He could not foresee the mutiny at Dinapore 
and the consequent detention of his expected reinforcements. 
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indignation. That a British General should for an instant, for 
any consideration, pause in so holy an enterprise as the relief 
of the besieged garrison and the condign punishment of the 
besiegers, was in his eyes an abomination. He told Havelock 
plainly that the natives disbelieved the reports of his 
victories, that his retreat had destroyed the prestige of 
England, and that, while he was waiting for reinforcements, 
Lucknow would be lost, and concluded his letter with perhaps 
the most astounding words ever addressed by a subordinate 
officer to his commander: “You ought to advance again, and 
not halt until you have rescued, if possible, the garrison of 
Lucknow. Return here sharp, for there is much to be done 
between this and Agra, and Delhi.” But he had mistaken the 
character of the man with whom he had to deal. ‘“ Your letter,” 
wrote Havelock, “is the most extraordinary which I have ever 
perused. .... Understand . . . that a consideration of the 
obstruction which would arise to the public service at this 
moment alone prevents me from placing you under immediate 
arrest. You now stand warned. Attempt no further dictation.” 

Nevertheless Neill had spoken truly when he said that 
Havelock would have to wait long for the rein- 
forcements which he required. He himself passed 
on all that could be spared, namely a half-battery 
of guns and a company of the 84th: but Havelock heard from 
Calcutta that he must expect no more for two months, as the 
90th and the 5th Fusiliers, which he had begged Sir Patrick 
Grant to send him, were needed to deal with the mutineers in 
Behar. Feeling then that he must relieve the 
besieged garrison now or never, he once more set 
his face towards Lucknow. On the 5th of August he reached 
Bashiratganj, and fought a battle which was almost the exact 
counterpart of the one that he had fought a few days before 
on the same spot. On this occasion the turning column 
executed its movement without delay: but the enemy, cowed 
by the fire of the British guns, fled so precipitately through the 
town that there was no time to cut off their retreat ; and want 
of cavalry prevented Havelock from following up his victory.! 
While his troops were halting for food and rest, he began once 


Second battle 
of Bashiratganj. 


Aug. 4. 


1 Kaye's Lives of Indian Officers, vol. ii. pp. 885-7 ; Marshman, pp. 841, 344. 


The British loss in this action was 2 killed and 23 wounded; that of the enemy 
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more to meditate on the difficulties of his position. He could 
not but feel that the reasons which had before compelled him 
to retreat were not less cogent now. He could see his men 
round him digging graves for their comrades who had perished 
from cholera. The Gwalior Contingent had mutinied, and was 
reported to be within fifty miles of Cawnpore. The zamindars 
along the road, encouraged by his former retreat, were arming 
their matchlockmen. He knew that, even if his little force suc- 
ceeded in reaching Lucknow, it would not be able to fight its 
way through the streets, and its destruction might involve the 
fall of the Residency. Yet, on the other hand, to desist from 
his enterprise might be to abandon the besieged garrison to the 
fate that had befallen the garrison of Cawnpore, to expose his own 
military reputation to the attacks of malignant critics, perhaps 
even to incur the reproaches of his friends. Tortured by these 
conflicting anxieties, he tried to consider simply what his duty 
to the State required him to do, and then, seeing his way clearly 
Havelock azain PCtore him, he resolved, with the full concurrence 
obliged to of two of the most trusted members of his 
So as staff, and in spite of the pleadings of his ‘daring 
and impetuous son, to retire again in the direction of Cawn- 
pore. He spoke of this as the most’painful resolution that 
he had ever formed. History will speak of it as the most 
noble.t 
Unable to understand why they should retreat before an 
enemy whom they had invariably defeated, the troops fell back, 
in bitter discontent, on Mangalwadr. While there, Havelock 
occupied his time in securing the means of communication with 
Cawnpore. The river had sunk a little, leaving three islands, 
which were still partially submerged; while the southern 
channel was wide and deep. The engineers spanned the lesser 
channels with bridges of boats, laid causeways over the interven- 
ing swamps, and constructed a floating platform, which, towed 
by a steamer, would convey the troops across the main channel 
to the Cawnpore bank. Cawnpore itself had hitherto remained 
safe in the strong hands of Neill. Directly after assuming 
command, he had taken decisive steps to stop the plundering 
which had hitherto prevailed, and, by a series of organised 
raids, had kept at bay the various insurgent bodies who 


1 Marshman, pp. 844-7, 349; Saturday Review, 1857, p. 398; information 
from Sir H. Havelock-Allan. 
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threatened him. Now, however, his position was becoming 
seriously imperilled. On the 11th he wrote 

urgently to Havelock, informing him that four eet ere be 
thousand rebels had collected at Bithur, and would 

swoop down upon Cawnpore unless he came at once to the rescue. 
Though unwilling to quit Mangalwar, where his presence acted 
as a drag upon the besiegers of Lucknow, Havelock saw the 
danger to which his lieutenant was exposed, and 

hastened to comply with his request. Lest, how- Bie acoeeni 
ever, the Oudh rebels, who had again rallied, mdfeh's 
should imagine that they had frightened him 

away, he resolved, as a preliminary step, to inflict upon them 
a parting defeat, and, making a rapid march, found 
them occupying an entrenched position about a mile 
and a half. in front of Bashiratganj. He at first endeavoured 
to dislodge them by an artillery-fire; but, screened by their 
earthworks, and serving their guns with effect, they were not 
so easily to be overcome ; and it became necessary to call upon 
the infantry to charge. Then the Highlanders, responding to 
the call, dashed forward with their accustomed gallantry, though 
they were reduced to little more than a hundred men, and, 
supported by a flank movement of the Fusiliers, bayoneted the 
gunners, and turned the captured guns upon the flying enemy. 
After this exploit a retreat was once more sounded ; and on the 
13th the army re-entered Cawnpore.! ] 

The retreat had a serious political effect. The talukdars of 
Oudh, with few exceptions, had hitherto remained 45, retreat to 
passive, watching events. One of their number, Cawnpore and 
Man Singh, who played a double game with great rihiae 
craft throughout the struggle, had advised them to have no- 
thing to do with the mutineers. But when Havelock withdrew 
from the province, they felt that the British Government was 
doomed ; and some of them wrote to inform the authorities 
at Benares that they had no choice but to send their retainers 
to join in the siege of the Residency.? 

Officers and men alike now sorely needed rest. Two regiments 
had become greatly dispirited; and it was re- ee 
presented to Havelock that, at the present rate of — Bithir. 


Aug. 12. 


1 Marshman, pp. 347, 352-5; Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, 
pp. 142-3 ; Saturday Review, 1857, p. 398. 
2 Innes, pp. 204, 334-9. See App. S. 
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mortality, the whole force would be annihilated in six weeks. 
He replied that, till the rebels were driven from Bithur, re- 
pose was out of the question. Accordingly on the morning 
of the 16th the troops again left the city, and, after an eight 
hours’ march under a blazing sun, found themselves face to 
face with their opponents. The rebel commander, who is 
believed to have been Tdntia Topi himself, had drawn up his 
men in a plain covered with sugar-cane and castor-oil plants. 
In front of Havelock’s right wing, and concealed by the planta- 
tions, was a fortified village, and beyond it an earth redoubt. 
Beyond the redoubt, again, a deep rivulet, spanned by a bridge, 
ran round a hill on which stood the town of Bithtr. The 
bridge was defended by a breastwork and a battery mount- 
ing two guns. Havelock made his dispositions. The High- 
landers, the Fusiliers, and the Royal Artillery deployed on the 
right, and advanced to the attack. At a distance of about 
a thousand yards from the breastwork, the gunners stopped, 
and fired a few rounds. Just as they were limbering up in 
order to go closer, a sharp fire was opened from the village. 
Two companies of the Fusiliers were sent forward to storm it. 
After a desperate struggle, in which one of the native regiments 
actually crossed bayonets with the Fusiliers, the rebels were 
driven successively from the village and the redoubt; and the 
Fusiliers rejoined the right wing. The artillery, who had re- 
newed their fire with effect, gradually advanced to within four 
hundred yards of the battery: but, as the rebels still fought 
their two guns with resolution, and poured a hail of bullets 
from behind their breastwork upon the approaching line, 
they were again attacked with the bayonet, and finally driven 
across the bridge, and through the streets of Bithir. Mean- — 
while the left wing had been engaged with the enemy’s right, 
and, having expelled them from the sugar-cane, had chased 
them into the town. Once more, however, the rebel army 
made good its retreat; for the infantry were too exhausted to 
pursue, and the cavalry were too few in number to be risked.t 
With this victory Havelock’s career as an independent com- 
Havelock mander came to a close; for, on his return to 


superseded 
by Oubrarh, Cawnpore, he learned that he had been superseded 


1 Marshman, pp. 357-60; Saturday Review, 1857, pp. 393-4. The British 
loss was 49 killed and wounded ; that of the enemy about 250. Parl. Papers, 
vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, p. 201. 
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in favour of Sir James Outram, superseded by order of 
a Government which, having itself failed to accomplish 
anything for the suppression of the revolt, required its 
officers to perform impossibilities. Not a word of thanks 
was vouchsafed to him for his services. No explanation 
was offered to soothe his wounded feelings. Not even an 
official letter accompanied the copy of the Government Gazette 
in which he read the announcement of his supersession. Yet, 
in the face of unparalleled difficulties, he had conducted a 
campaign which still remains unsurpassed in the history of 
British India; a campaign which had turned raw recruits into 
seasoned veterans ; a campaign performed under a tropical sun 
and under tropical storms by an army which, scarcely larger 
than an ordinary regiment, sleeping on the hard ground, for 
weeks deprived even of the shelter of tents, fasting often for 
entire days, had within six weeks traversed an immense tract of 
country and stilled a vast population, and, with numbers hourly 
diminished by the sword and by pestilence, nine times engaged 
and defeated the hosts of Oudh and of Bithtr, and the 
disciplined battalions of the Bengal army. Perhaps the con- 
sciousness of the injustice with which his Government had 
treated him may have inspired that immortal order in which 
he bade his soldiers await the verdict of their countrymen :— 
“Tf conquest can now be achieved under the most trying 
circumstances, what will be the triumph and retribution of the 
time when the armies from China, from the Cape, and from 
England shall sweep through the land? Soldiers, in that 
moment, your labours, your privations, your sufferings, and 
your valour will not be forgotten by a grateful country.” 
There was one circumstance, however, which must have gone 
far to heal his wounded feelings. He had been 
superseded indeed, but by the Bayard of India, Opsmecter of 
It was Charles Napier who had bestowed this 
title upon Outram before the misunderstandings arising out 
of the Sind controversy had clouded their early friendship. 
Yet, felicitous as it was, it only described one side of Outram’s 
character. In his reverence for holy things, his courage, his 
courtesy, his honour, his manliness, he did indeed embody the 
old idea of the true and perfect knight: but his sympathy was 
untouched by those influences which sapped the humanising 
force of medieval chivalry. He was ready to espouse the 
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cause of all who needed championship, without heeding the 
distinctions of race, or creed, or class. He was as courteous 
to the wife of a private soldier as to the highest lady in the 
land. He knew how to enter into the interests and encourage 
the aspirations of younger men, while always ready to join in 
their mirth. He delighted in making children happy. As a 
commander, he was so genial in his manner towards his 
officers and men, so considerate in providing for their wants, 
above all, so hearty in his approbation of their valour, that he 
won not merely their confidence, but their enthusiastic devo- 
tion. But it was in his dealings with native governments 
and native peoples that the chivalry of his nature found the 
widest scope. It is difficult for those who have been accus- 
tomed to gauge political honesty by European standards to 
realise the stainless purity, the unreserved self-devotion of his 
political career. No doubt the simpler conditions of public 
life in India, the absence of motives for corrupting or truck- 
ling to the masses, may have had much to do with the 
superior probity of Anglo-Indian statesmen. But it is im- 
possible to conceive of any consideration that could have 
tempted Outram to stoop to a dirty action. No dread 
of official censure, of professional stagnation, or of pecuniary 
loss ever deterred him from advocating a righteous cause, how- 
ever unpopular, from exposing an injustice, however powerfully 
supported. Indeed, though there have been greater men in 
Anglo-Indian. history, there has never been one more loveable. 
On the 6th of August he left Caleutta. But for the fore- 
sight of a civil officer, his passage up the river 

eee aele might have been seriously retarded. To the east 
of the Patna Division was a large tract of country 

officially designated the Bhagalpur Division, and ruled by 
Commissioner Yule. After the mutiny at Dinapore, this officer 
foresaw that the native troops within his own Division would 
inevitably be infected. He therefore detained a hundred and 
fifty men of the 5th Fusiliers, who happened to be passing up 
the Ganges, and charged them with the duty of watching over 
the stations of Bhagalpur and Monghyr. By this measure 
he rescued from imminent peril the great high- 

Aug. 17. way of the Ganges. Thus Outram was able to 
Aug.19. reach Dinapore unmolested.! Havelock himself 


1 Marshman, p. 383 ; Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 2, pp. 847-8. 
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sent a steamer down the river with a hundred and twenty 
men on board, who seized a number of boats in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dalamau, and thus paralysed a rebel force which 
had threatened to cross to Fatehpur. Before 
he heard of this success he telegraphed to the Aug. 21. 
Commander-in-Chief that he might be obliged to fall back 
on Allahabad if he were not reinforced, so numerous were the 
enemies who threatened him, and so diminished the numbers 
of hisown men. But he had no real intention of retreating. 
He was simply determined to ensure the despatch of reinforce- 
ments; and he knew that Sir Colin Campbell would respond 
to his appeal! His wants indeed had been anticipated. 
Though the civil authorities had striven hard to detain a large 
portion of the reinforcements for the protection of the Bengal 
districts, the earnest representations of the Commander-in-Chief 
had shamed them out of their selfishness; and all the troops 
that could be collected were already on their way up the river. 
Outram meanwhile steadily pursued his journey, making ar- 
rangements as he went for the protection of the stations through 
which he passed. On the 5th of September he was able to 
march out of Allahabad. Some days later, hearing that a 
number of zamindars had crossed the Ganges from Oudh, and 
were threatening to cut off his communications, 
he detached a small force under Vincent Eyre, Sept. 10. 
which drove them into the river, and thus nipped | Sept. 11. 
in the bud what had threatened to develop into a serious rising 
throughout the Doab. Proceeding on his way without serious 
opposition, he entered Cawnpore on the night of the 15th,? 
and on the next day issued a Division Order which has no 
parallel in military history :— 

“The important duty of first relieving the garrison of 


1 Personal information from Sir H. Havelock-Allan. See also Innes, pp. 
207-8, where Havelock is vindicated from a foolish and gratuitous charge. 

2 See Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, pp. 210, 212, 214, 219. 
General Innes says (p. 208), ‘‘There were altogether at that time between 
Allahabad and Calcutta the following regiments: the 5th, 10th, 29th, 35th, 
37th, 58rd, and 90th, besides drafts for the 64th, 78th, 84th, and these were all 
being kept in those lower districts . . . from the want of any local authority 
recognised as in command. ... Thus, while Havelock’s force could barely 
muster 1100 men, some 6000 men, who might have been on their way to the front 

. . were kept pottering in those lower districts.” I cannot ascertain how many 
it would have been possible to send on. 

® Marshman, p. 396. 
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Lucknow had been entrusted to Brigadier -General Have- 
Hetcavesto lock, C.B.; and Major-General Outram feels 
Havelock that it is due to this distinguished officer, and 
ae of the strenuous and noble exertions which he has 
Lucknow. already made to effect that object, that to him 

should accrue the honour of that achievement. Major-General 

Outram is confident that the great end for which General 

Havelock and his brave troops have so long and so gloriously 

fought, will now, under the blessing of Providence, be 

accomplished. 

“The Major-General, therefore, in gratitude for, and 
admiration of, the brilliant deeds in arms achieved by General 
Havelock and his gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank 
on the occasion ; and will accompany the force to Lucknow in 
his civil capacity as Chief Commissioner of Oudh, tendering his 
military services to General Havelock as a volunteer.” 

Deeply as these words stirred the hearts of men at the time, 
and often as they have since been quoted, the absolute un- 
selfishness of the resolve which they expressed has only lately 
been brought to light. It is now certain that Outram was not 
merely resigning the glory of relieving Lucknow, and sacrificing 
the General’s share of the expected prize-money, but, believing 
that this campaign would be his last, was also giving up the 
chance of obtaining a baronetcy and its accompanying pension, 
thus foregoing the only hope of securing a provision for his 
declining years! But it is wrong to speak of the act as 
unique. It was but the final triumph of a life of self-sacrifice. 

The force that was now assembled for the relief of Luck- 

.... now consisted of three thousand one hundred and 
Composition 5 A 

of Havelock’s Seventy-nine men of all arms, and_ included, 

augmentes besides the remnant of Havelock’s original column 

and some additional companies belonging to the 

mutilated regiments of which it was composed,” two batteries 

of artillery, a few native irregular cavalry, and the 5th 

Fusiliers and 90th Light Infantry. The infantry was divided 

into two brigades, commanded respectively by Hamilton and 

Neill. Thanks to the diligence with which Havelock had 

employed the period of his enforced inaction, little remained to 

be done in order to complete the preparations for an advance. 


1 Goldsmid’s Life of Outram, vol. ii. pp. 207, note 1, 221-2. 
2 Parl. Papers, vol, xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, pp. 218, 228. 
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The floods had subsided, and left an island in the middle of 
the river, separated from the Cawnpore bank by a 
deep channel seven hundred yards wide, and from 
Oudh by a swampy expanse. Havelock was 
ready to throw a floating bridge across the channel, and to 
make a causeway over the swamp; and to cover these opera- 
tions, he had intended to send detachments in boats on the 
morning of the 16th, to occupy the island and the opposite 
bank. Outram, however, believing that the heavy guns on the 
Cawnpore bank would deter the enemy from an attack, and that 
the men would suffer from exposure on the island, argued that 
it would be wiser to hold them back until the bridge was almost 
finished, when a detachment could be sent on to the island, to 
cover the construction of the causeway. But on the 17th, 
when a third of the bridge remained to be completed, the enemy 
opened fire upon the working parties ; and it was necessary to 
send troops on to the island, and to reinforce them on the fol- 
lowing day. On the 19th and 20th the army crossed the 
Ganges almost without opposition. Hardly had Havelock 
stepped on to the Oudh bank when Ungud came into camp and 
delivered Inglis’s last letter, in which he said that the besiegers’ 
fire had never ceased night or day, and that, if he were not relieved 
before the end of the month, his people would have no meat left. 

On the morning of the 21st the march was begun. Ap- 
proaching the familiar walls of Mangalwar, Have- 2... 
lock saw that he was to be resisted. Vigorously towards 
attacking the position in front, and sending a MX 
detachment to turn it on the right, he so discon- Battle of 
certed its defenders that they presently gave way; 
and the cavalry, led by Outram in person, galloped in pursuit, 
captured two guns, and sabred a hundred and twenty of the 
fugitives. Pausing for a moment’s rest at Undo, the British 
pushed on to Bashiratganj, bivouacked there, and, resuming 
their march under a heavy downpour of rain, 
crossed the Sai, the bridge over which had been 
left intact by the flying enemy, and halted for the night in and 
about the village of Bani. At six o’clock in the gat 3 
morning the distant thunder of the artillery at 
Lucknow, which had been heard all through the night, died 


1 Information from Sir H. Havelock-Allan ; Innes, p. 213; Kaye’s Lives of 
Indian Officers, vol. ii. p. 397 ;. Life of Outram, vol. ii. pp. 222-3. 
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away; and it became evident that preparations were being 
made to oppose them: but the city was now only a day’s march 
distant ; and, without a thought of failure, they marched on 
till they came in sight of the Alambagh. About this strong 
position the enemy were descried, massed in great 
aie eon® numbers. Havelock sent on a party of cavalry to 
reconnoitre. Presently they returned, and reported 
that the enemy’s left rested on the Alambagh itself, while their 
centre and right were drawn up behind a chain of hillocks. 
The country on both sides of the road, up to within a short 
distance of their position, was covered with water. Havelock 
resolved to turn their right flank. The 2nd brigade moved off 
the road towards the left front and, as it came within range, 
was exposed to a withering fire: but Olpherts and his gunners 
dashed up at full gallop and forced their struggling horses 
through a deep trench filled with water: Eyre with his heavy 
guns gained a dry spot on the left of the road; and their com- 
bined fire drove back the enemy’s cavalry and artillery. Mean- 
while the 2nd brigade, marching knee-deep in water, outflanked 
their right; Neill with the 1st brigade attacked their retreat- 
ing infantry ; and their right and centre had already fled when 
the 5th Fusiliers stormed and captured the Alambagh. Then 
Outram dashed forward at the head of the cavalry, captured 
five guns, and drove the fugitives before him to the canal. 
Before long, however, fresh guns were brought down from the 
city ; and, as the pursuers were now assailed in their turn, it 
became necessary to fall back for the night on the Alambagh. 
The ground was ankle-deep in mud, rain was falling in torrents, 
and the men had no covering but their greatcoats; but they 
lay down to rest with light hearts; for Outram had just told 
them how their comrades had assaulted and captured Delhi.t 
Next day some annoyance was felt from a distant cannonade : 
Sept. 24. but no serious attempt was made to reply to it; 
Havelock’s and, while the troops recruited their energies, the 
panier, Generals consulted as to what plan of attack they 
junction with should pursue on the morrow. The direct route 
overruled by led across the canal by the Charbagh bridge, and 
aoe thence along the Cawnpore road to the Residency : 


but deep trenches had been cut across the road ; and the houses 


1 Information from Sir W. Olpherts ; Maude and Sherer, vol. ii. pp. 285, 531 ; 
Marshman, pp. 403-5 ; Lives of Indian Officers, vol. ii. pp. 400-1. 
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on both sides of it were loopholed and swarmed with musketeers. 
Havelock had all along intended to seize the Dilkusha, cross 
the Gumti, and, gaining the Fyzabad road at the Kokrail 
bridge, occupy a building called the Badshah Bagh, recross the 
Gumti at the iron bridge, and thence advance to the Residency. 
By the adoption of this route the relieving force would have 
been saved from the perils of street-fighting. The rains, how- 
ever, had rendered the country impassable for heavy artillery ; 
and, in Outram’s judgement, no alternative remained but to 
cross the canal at the Charbagh bridge, turn to the right 
along the road which led to the Sikandar Bagh, and then to 
the left across the plain between the Kaisar Bagh and the 
river.! 

Havelock was now in a most difficult and painful position. 
He was convinced that his view was right; for he believed 
that the whole force, except perhaps the heavy guns, could go 
by the route which he recommended; and the want of the 
heavy guns would matter little when weighed against the great 
saving of life which the choice of this route would ensure. But 
Outram expected that his advice should be implicitly followed ; 
nor did he perceive the injustice of leaving Havelock responsible 
for acts of which he did not approve. He called himself a 
volunteer ; and in his generosity he desired that to Havelock 
should belong the glory and the reward of relieving the 
besieged garrison: but he would not efface himself or forbear 
to press the views which seemed to him for his country’s good ; 
and Havelock, who was under so heavy an obligation to him 
and who loved him, could not insist upon the rights which he 
owed to his generosity. Both were agreed that it would be 
madness to wait until the ground hardened; for they gathered 
from Inglis’s letter that his force was enfeebled for want of 
proper food and in hourly danger from the enemy’s mines. 
Reluctantly therefore Havelock acquiesced in Outram’s decision.” 

Meanwhile a great change had come over the feelings of the 
besieged garrison. For some days after the last  _ 
departure of Ungud there had been nothing to ee 
vary the monotony of their life. The death-roll 


1 Lives of Indian Officers, pp. 406-9 ; Marshman, p. 409 ; Innes, pp. 212, 218- 
19; MS. and verbal information from Sir H. Havelock-Allan. See App. K. 

2 Innes, pp. 212, 218-19; information from Sir H. Havelock-Allan. See 
App. K. 
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grew longer. More natives deserted. But the besiegers, 
dispirited by successive failures, no longer fought with any 
heart. At eleven o’clock on the night of the 22nd a man came 
into the entrenchment, breathless with excitement, having just 
been fired upon by the enemy’s sentries. It was Ungud. He 
announced that Outram and Havelock had crossed the Ganges, 
and might be expected within a few days. The news spread 
like wildfire. Next day firing was distinctly 
heard close to the city. The spirits of all rose to 
the highest point; and the native portion of the garrison were 
now at last convinced that relief was really at hand. But on 
the 24th the sounds of firing became less frequent, and some 
began again,to despond.! 

The day of trial dawned at last. The morning was beauti- 
Morning of vlly fine. Havelock rose early, and spent some 
the 2th of time in prayer. At eight o’clock the troops were 
September. drawn up, ready to advance.2 Their look revealed 

what they had done and suffered; but the expression on their 
war-worn faces was that of men going forth to certain victory.® 
Many indeed must die before the victory could be won, and it 
was hard to die on such a day as this; but mindful of Have- 
lock’s words, all were ready to make great sacrifices that those 
who survived might obtain great results. The baggage was 
left under a guard at the Alambagh: the Generals and their 
staff examined together on the map the route which lay before 
them; and between eight and nine the order was given to 
advance.* 

The Ist brigade, under Outram, led the way. The country 
on either side of the road was covered by high grass, in which 
were concealed hundreds of the enemy. Harassed by musketry, 
and raked on its right flank and in front by an artillery-fire, 

the column pushed steadily on towards the canal. 

Advance of About seven furlongs up the road was a building 
called the Yellow House, where the enemy had two 

guns. Near this building the column was ordered to halt, as 
the rear was hardly ready; and the infantry lay down. 
Round shot and grape tore up the road, while bullets 


Sept. 23. 


1 Wilson, p. 168 ; Gubbins, pp. 294, 297-8 ; Innes, pp. 151-2. 
2 Marshman, p. 411. 

® Major North’s Journal of an Officer in India, p. 185. 

4 Marshman, p. 412. 
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pattered like hail among the men: Maude soon silenced 
the guns: but it was not until after a delay of ten minutes, 
during which the column had suffered heavily, that Havelock’s 
galloper brought the welcome order to advance. About half a 
mile beyond the Yellow House, the road turned sharply to the 
left, and ran in a straight line two hundred yards to the canal. 
The bridge was commanded by innumerable sharpshooters 
perched in the rooms of the adjoining houses, and defended by 
five guns posted behind a breastwork on the Lucknow side. 
The road was so narrow that only two guns could be deployed 
to reply. While Outram diverged to the right with the object 
of bringing a flanking fire to bear on the enemy from the bank 
of the canal, and the skirmishers of the Madras Fusiliers took 
post on the left of the bridge, Maude endeavoured to silence 
the guns: but his men fell so fast that he had to call again and 
again for volunteers from the infantry ; and, the resistance being 
obstinately maintained, young Havelock, as a staff-officer, begged 
Neill to order the Fusiliers to charge. Neill refused to take 
the responsibility. Havelock accepted it without a word. In- 
stantly he galloped to the rear, turned the corner in the road, 
and waited for a couple of minutes, to save appearances. Pre- 
sently he returned, galloped up to Neill, and, saluting him, 
cried, “‘ You are to carry the bridge at once, Sir.” Neill there- 
upon ordered the Fusiliers to advance. The skirmishers and a 
few men of the 84th, springing forward before the regiment was 
formed up, were struck down in an instant: but young Have- 
lock, who had ridden on with them, and a single corporal 
wondrously escaped. Bullets whizzed round their heads; and 
still the regiment was not ready. Again and again the corporal 
loaded and fired, while Havelock, sitting still in his saddle, kept 
waving his sword, and calling upon the rest to advance; and 
now at last, dashing over the bridge before the enemy could 
reload, they captured the guns, bayoneted the gunners, and 
entered Lucknow.! 

The city was now awfully disquieted. From a high point 
within the entrenchment hundreds of the citizens ' 

° Excitement of 

and even many of the sepoys were seen flying from the garrison. 
the approaching doom, some rushing over the iron 


1 Marshman, pp. 412-14 ; Malleson, vol. i. pp. 536-7 ; Lives of Indian Officers 
vol. ii. pp. 405-9 ; Maude and Sherer, vol. ii. pp. 292, 300, 531-4, 542-3, 561-3; 
information from Sir H. Havelock-Allan. 
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bridge, others plunging into the river: but the besiegers who 
remained redoubled the fury of their attack ; and the women of 
the garrison, as they moved nervously about their rooms, unable 
to control their excitement, and striving to catch a glimpse of 
the movements of their friends, could hear the crash of shot and 
shell from the surrounding batteries above the distant roar of 
the contending armies.+ 

The Highlanders, after crossing the canal, held the bridge- 
head, to cover the passage of the column. For a 
time they were unmolested, and seized the oppor- 
tunity to pitch the captured guns into the water : 
but presently the enemy came rushing down the Cawnpore 
road ; and there for three hours the Highlanders repulsed every 
assault. Meanwhile the rest of the army safely crossed the 
bridge, and taking the road to the right, encountered little 
opposition till they came within three-quarters of a mile of the 
Residency, when they were met with a terrific fire from the 
Kaisar Bagh, but, replying as best they could, pushed unfalter- 
ingly on, and, passing a narrow bridge over a nullah,? over- 
looked by houses filled with musketeers, found shelter at last in 
a court beneath the walls of the Chattar Manzil. Presently the 
Highlanders, who had advanced alone by a shorter road, joined 
them, and found themselves at the head of the column. ‘The 
enemy had expected that the whole force would march by the 
Cawnpore road; and it was for this reason that the other 
regiments had met with comparatively slight opposition. But 
now the enemy had found out their mistake and were preparing 
to dispute every inch of ground that remained. Lieutenant 
Moorsom had been sent on to reconnoitre the Chattar Manzil 
buildings and ascertain whether it would be possible to pass 
through them in safety. It was now nearly dark. While 
soldiers, camels, guns, and doolies bearing wounded men were 
thronging into the court, Outram and Havelock were observed 
in animated discussion. Outram was on horseback, and Have- 
lock, whose horse had been shot under him, was walking by his 
side, eagerly pressing his views. Outram proposed to halt for 
a few hours, to allow the rear-guard to close up ; and move on 
next morning through the successive courts to the Residency. 
On this route, he argued, there would be little opposition to 


1 Rees, p. 221; Gubbins, p. 299. 
2 A small stream or ditch. There is nothing exactly like a nullah in England. 
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fear; for the enemy would certainly expect the column to 
advance along the streets. But Havelock saw that those few 
hours would enable the enemy to occupy the courts in full 
strength; he knew that, on the appearance of a check, they 
would exult, and the natives in the Residency would despair ; 
and sharing in the ardour of his soldiers, who could not bear to 
stand still almost in sight of those whom they had so long 
striven to reach, and fearing lest the rebels might at the last 
moment succeed by a desperate effort in overpowering the 
garrison, he strenuously urged Outram to push on. In a few 
minutes, though he did not know it, Moorsom would return to 
tell that he had found a comparatively sheltered way. The 
discussion waxed warm. At length, irritated by opposition, 
Outram’s temper got the better of him: but he gave way. 
“ Let us on then,” he cried, “in God’s name.” The Highlanders 
were called to the front: the Sikhs followed; and the Madras 
Fusiliers brought up the rear. Leading out of the court to the 
right, the road ran in a zigzag course to the Baily Guard gate 
of the Residency. The exit from the court was spanned by 
an arch, in a room above which some rebels were hiding; 
and here, while directing the movements of his men, in the 
moment of the victory which he had done so much to secure, 
General Neill fell from his horse, shot through the head. But 
there was no time to think of the fallen. Like a lifeboat 
ploughing its way through a tempestuous sea to the rescue of 
some sinking ship, the column rushed on, now plunging through 
deep trenches which had been cut across the road to bar their 
progress, now staggering, as they rose, beneath the storm of 
bullets which hailed down upon them from the loopholes of the 
houses, and the missiles which were flung from the roofs. But 
they were now within a few yards of the goal; they could see 
the tattered flag of England, waving on the roof of the Residency ; 
and, though men fell fast at every step, the survivors never 
paused till Outram and Havelock led them through the gate 
into the entrenchment.! 

Then the exultation, the sympathy, the loyalty of their 
hearts found expression in a burst of deafening Eas dual 
cheers; the garrison caught up the cry; and 


1 Marshman, pp. 414-17, 422 ; Lives of Indian Officers, vol. ii. pp. 407-9 ; Life 
of Sir James Outram, vol. ii. pp. 232-3 ; Forbes’s Havelock, pp. 196-8 ; Innes, 
pp. 221-5 ; North, pp. 198-9 ; Swanston’s My Journal, p. 44. See App. K. 
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from every pit, and trench, and battery, from behind the roof- 
less and shattered houses the notes of triumph and welcome 
echoed and re-echoed. "Women crowded up to shake hands with 
the men who had fought twelve battles to save them; and the 
Highlanders, with tears streaming down their cheeks, caught up 
in their arms the wondering children, and passed them from 
one to another. Anxious questions were tenderly answered: 
kinsmen long separated met once more: old comrades fought 
their battles over again; and the garrison, as they told their 
own tale, and learned with pride the admiration which their 
struggle had aroused, heard in their turn, with reverent 
sympathy, how and at what a cost they had been relieved.1 

1 Marshman, pp. 417-18; Rees, p. 223; A Lady’s Diary of the Siege of 
Lucknow, p. 120. Between July 7 and August 22, 259 men died from cholera 
and other diseases, while only 64 were killed in action, though many others died 
from their wounds. This estimate takes no account of the Sikhs and other 
natives. See Maude and Sherer, vol. i. p. 68. From September 21 to 26, in- 


clusive, the entire loss, in killed, wounded and missing, was 535 (Havelock’s 
despatch, quoted by Marshman, p. 425). 


CHAPTER X 
THE PUNJAB AND DELHI 


HOWEVER much opinions may differ as to the degree in which 
Dalhousie was responsible for the Indian Mutiny, pa 

it will not be denied that, by his Punjab policy, State of the 
he prepared an effective antidote. The extra. *™*> 
ordinary part which that province played in the events of 
1857 is explained by the special character of its antecedent 
history. Its conquest had been so recent that the inhabitants 
had not had time to forget the evils from which that conquest 
had set them free, or to unlearn their awe and admiration of 
the people by whose might it had been effected. They could 
not but acknowledge the justice of British rule, and the material 
prosperity which it had conferred upon them. A succession of 
abundant harvests had put them into good humour. The 
deprivation of their arms had exercised a softening influence 
upon their habits. Suspected chiefs had been removed out of 
harm’s way; and those who remained, remembering the 
tyranny of the Khals& army, had no desire for the success of a 
revolt which threatened to place them at the mercy of an 
insolent soldiery. Even if there had been a general spirit of 
disaffection, it would have been weakened by the national 
antipathy between Sikh and Hindustani, by the religious 
antipathy between Sikh and Mahomedan. On the other hand, 
although the crusading spirit of the Khalsa slumbered, it was by 
no means dead. However peacefully disposed the population of 
the plains might be, there was danger to be apprehended from 
the turbulent hill-tribes on the border. Dost Mahomed might be 
tempted by the knowledge of the straits to which his former 
enemies were reduced, to violate the treaty which he had lately 
concluded with them. More than ten thousand European 
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soldiers, indeed, were quartered in the province; but the bulk 
of them were massed in the Peshawar valley and on the Simla 
hills, leaving a comparatively weak force to garrison the 
immense tract of country between the Sutlej and the Indus. 
Of the native troops, indeed, the Punjabi Irregulars, numbering 
some thirteen thousand men, were known to be efficient, and 
believed to be trustworthy: but, as a set-off, there were 
thirty-six thousand Poorbeahs, every one of whom might be a 
traitor.} 

In trying, however, to calculate the strength of the opposing 

forces which affected the political equilibrium of 
The Punjab the Punjab in 1857, we should fall into a grievous 
error if we forgot to consider the competence of 
the British officers to whom the administration of the province 
had been entrusted. Dalhousie, in his partiality for the 
Punjab, had selected the best men whom he could find, to 
preside over its destinies; and the wonderful rapidity with 
which it had advanced towards civilisation bore witness to his 
discernment. It would be hard to name any country in which 
a proportionately greater number of able military and political 
officers has ever been gathered together. But even more 
admirable than their ability were the harmony and the mutual 
sympathy with which they worked. They had firm faith in 
the soundness of the system that had raised their province to 
such unexampled prosperity ; they were full of confidence in 
themselves, and full of admiration for each other. Above all, 
they were fortunate in possessing a chief to whom they were 
able to look up with confidence and respect. 

The Chief Commissioner of the Punjab was Sir John 
Lawrence. He was thoroughly familiar with the 
country, and the people with whom he had to 
deal. He was a cautious, yet bold politician, a resolute, 
sagacious man. The power of originating was wanting to his 
mind; but he knew how to use, and sometimes to improve the 
conceptions of others. His broad, powerful frame and massive 
features betokened an inexhaustible capacity for work. His 
character had plenty of faults; but in no act of his life was he 
ever weak. Nor, though he had much kindness of heart, was 
he tolerant of anything like weakness in others. He was out- 
wardly often rough, harsh, and overbearing. Though, when 


1 Punjab Mutiny Report, pp. 2, 16-18, pars. 8, 46, 48. 
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not actually at work, he could be a cheerful, even jovial com- 
panion, he unquestionably lacked that charm, a charm based 
upon something deeper than mere felicity of manner, which 
endeared his brother Henry to all with whom he came in con- 
tact ; and, though he was a religious man, he as certainly left 
upon men’s minds the impression of a character less free from 
worldliness and self-seeking. But, when the worst has been 
said of John Lawrence, it still remains true that he was not 
merely an able man, but a good man. His heart was wholly 
in his work; he laboured as strenuously as his brother, if with 
less of charity and sympathy, for the well-being of the natives ; 
and, if he did not spare others, he never spared himself. Those 
who have had opportunities of observing the sterling manliness 
of his character, those who remember the unostentatious 
devotion with which, after his final return from India, he gave 
himself up to every good work which he could in any way for- 
ward, will never speak of him without emotion. 

When the telegrams announcing the mutiny at Meerut and 
the seizure of Delhi reached Lahore, the capital of x... o¢ ine 
the Punjab, John Lawrence was on his way to the sae 
Murree Hills, whither he had been advised to go for Lahore. 
the benefit of his health; but he had left behind M¢y11474¢ 12. 
him a man who was well fitted to deal with any emergency 
that might arise, his countryman and former schoolfellow, 
Robert Montgomery, the Judicial Commissioner. 'A man of 
singularly smooth manner and genial and benevolent aspect, 
Montgomery was yet to the full as resolute as his chief, and 
more capable of instantly initiating a daring policy in such a 
crisis as had now arisen. The full significance of the telegrams 
was at once apparent to him. India would be lost if the 
Punjab were not at once made secure; and the security of the 
Punjab depended in the first instance on the security of the 
great cities and magazines scattered over it. Lahore itself was 
naturally his first care. Its population amounted to nearly a 
hundred thousand souls, many of whom were restless Sikhs and 
Mahomedans, certain to take advantage of the slightest symptom 
of weakness on the part of their rulers. The city itself was 
garrisoned by a small body of European and native soldiers: 
but the bulk of the troops, consisting of one native cavalry 
and three native infantry regiments, the 81st Queen’s, and 
two troops of European horse-artillery, were stationed at the 
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neighbouring cantonment of Meean-meer. Montgomery learned, 
on the best native authority, that the four native regiments 
were only waiting for a favourable opportunity to 
revolt. He therefore assembled the chief civil and 
military officers, and asked their opinions as to what ought to 
be done. He himself and Colonel Macpherson, the Military 
Secretary, urged that the sepoys should be deprived of their 
ammunition. Captain Richard Lawrence, the chief of the 
police, thought it better to disarm them altogether. After 
some further discussion, Montgomery resolved to drive over 
to Meean-meer, and take counsel with Stuart Corbett, the 
Brigadier. This officer fully agreed with Montgomery on the 
necessity for taking the initiative, and declared himself ready 
to deprive the sepoys of their ammunition, though he was not 
prepared to offend the prejudices of his officers by actually 
disarming them. Later in the day, however, he came to the 
conclusion that the more decisive measure would be the wiser, 
and, writing to inform Macpherson of his change of purpose, 
ordered a general parade for the following morning. 

It happened that that night there was to have been a ball 
at Meean-meer. It might have been thought that, 
in the midst of such a crisis as that which now 
hung over the empire, the dancers would postpone 
their amusement. But it was wisely decided that such a step 
would needlessly excite suspicion; and the guests came as 
though nothing had occurred to disturb their security. Hardly 
one of those present knew the object of the parade which 
was to take place on the morrow: but the few who were 
in the secret must have thought of that famous ball at 
Brussels, from which Wellington started for the field of Quatre 
Bras. 

Early in the morning the troops were drawn up on the 
May 18. parade-ground. The Europeans were on the right, 
The disarming the native infantry in the centre, and the native 
Bee cavalry on the left. The natives outnumbered the 

Europeans by eight to one. First of all, the order of Govern- 
ment for the disbandment of the 34th at Barrackpore was read 
to each regiment. Then the native regiments were ordered to 
change front to the rear. While they were executing this 
manceuvre, the 81st changed front also and faced them; and 
the gunners, hidden behind their European comrades, moved 


May 12. 


The ball at 
Meean-meer. 
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round likewise, loading their guns as they went. The sepoys 
were told that, as so many other regiments had begun to dis- 
play a mutinous spirit, it had been thought right to shield them 
from temptation by disarming them. The order was given to 
“Ground arms.” The sepoys, momentarily hesitating, heard a 
strong and resolute voice pronounce the words, ‘ Kighty-first, 
load,” and looking up, as their ears caught the clang of the ram- 
rods,” saw the English gunners in front of them, standing by 
their guns, portfires in hand. Perceiving the hopelessness of 
resistance, they sullenly laid down their arms. Meanwhile 
three companies of the 81st had marched to Lahore. On their 
arrival, they disarmed the native portion of the garrison, and 
took possession of the fort.? Never was a more decisive victory 
gained. By that morning’s work Montgomery and Corbett had 
not only saved the capital of the Punjab,—they had saved the 
empire. 

The work of the day, however, was not over. There were 
other cities to be saved,—Ferozepore with its 
great magazine; Amritsar, the Mecca of the 
Punjab, to the inhabitants of which the mass 
of the Sikh population would look for their example; Mooltan, 
surrounded by nomadic tribes of thievish Mahomedans, and 
commanding the only outlet from the Punjab to the Indian 
Ocean; Kangra, dominating the hill-country ; Phillaur, over- 
looking the Grand Trunk road to Delhi, and containing in its 
arsenal a large proportion of the siege-material destined for 
the recapture of that city. To the civil authorities at these 
places,* and to all Commissioners and Deputy-Commissioners 
in the province, Montgomery now issued copies 
of a circular letter of warning and instruction, 
concluding with the words, “I have full reliance on your zeal 
and discretion.”® In almost every instance his be 
confidence was justified. The Deputy -Commis- taken for the. 
sioner of Amritsar, sure of the loyal aid of his Scar’ 
agricultural population, held his own till half a ere 
company of the 81st relieved him. Phillaur, 


Montgomery’s 
circular letter. 


May 13. 


1 See plan and description in F. H. Cooper’s Crisis in the Punjab, pp. 4, 5. 

2 Times, July 4, 1857, p. 7, col. 5; Punjab Mutiny Report, p. 37, par. 57. 

3 7b. p. 21, par. 2, pp. 36-7, par. 57 ; Cave-Browne, vol. i. pp. 92-102, 186. 

4 Except Phillaur, where, as far as I know, there was no civil authority. 

5 Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, May, 1857 ; P. M. R., p. 22, par. 4. 
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which had been left almost destitute of European troops, was 
speedily reinforced from the neighbouring station 
of Jullundur. Kangra was surprised and oc- 
cupied by a party of native police.’ But the 
policy of Brigadier Innes, the commandant at Ferozepore, 
contrasted unfavourably with these vigorous measures.” 
Though Montgomery had informed him of the intention to 
disarm the brigade at Meean-meer, though he himself was 
stronger in European troops than Corbett, he could not 
bring himself to follow the latter’s example. Montgomery’s 
message reached him on the 13th, at noon. His first 
thought was for the magazine; and he sent one hundred 
men of the 61st regiment to guard it. But two native in- 
fantry regiments had still to be dealt with. Innes himself 
proposed to disarm them: but he had only taken com- 
mand two days before; and he lacked the will to overbear 
the remonstrances of his officers. The compromise to which 
he assented was to separate his two native regiments, and 
disarm them on the morrow. The usual success of half 
measures rewarded him. One regiment indeed went quietly 
to the place that had been assigned to it; but the 
Poenent other broke loose from control, endeavoured to 
May 13,14. storm the magazine, and, though fortunately re- 
pulsed, succeeded, with the aid of the budmashes, in 
plundering and burning the European buildings. All night long 
the flames raged. The British regiment could only look on in 
helpless indignation ; for Innes, feeling that he must, at any cost, 
secure the magazine, had thrown in three more companies to 
guard it; and the rest had enough to do to protect their own 
barracks. Next morning the mutineers quitted the station, 
and took the road to Delhi. They were pursued indeed, and 
dispersed with severe loss; but some of them succeeded in 
reaching their goal.? 


May 13. 
May 14. 


1 P, M. R., p. 35, par. 53; p. 86, par. 543; p.39, par.64; p.50, pars. 109-10. 

2 To prevent misconception, it should be stated that Innes, not being a civil 
officer, was independent of Montgomery. 

3 Cave-Browne, vol. i. pp. 106-12; Blackwood’s Magazine, February, 1858, 
p- 240; Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 428-30. On pp. 190-1 of the Cal- 
cutta Review (Jan.-June, 1359) Innes is defended. ‘He separated the native 
corps,” writes the reviewer (General, then Major M‘Leod Innes), “and 
rendered them incapable of combined action.” He goes on to say that “ Both 
Sir John Lawrence and Mr. Montgomery recorded officially and privately their 
sense of his admirable management on that occasion.” I only know that Innes’s 
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Still even this blot scarcely mars the splendour of the 
achievements of the Punjab officers on the 13th psi! 
and 14th of May. Within three days from the of the Pusat 
time when the tidings of disaster reached the cficers on May 
capital, all the most important points had been 
secured ; and thus the way had been cleared for the develop- 
ment of that policy which was to strengthen the hold of the 
British upon the province, to quicken the loyalty of the great 
bulk of the native population, and to raise up a mighty force 
for the reconquest of the imperial city. The credit of that 
policy has been generally assigned to John Lawrence ; but he 
himself was the first to acknowledge that it was Robert 
Montgomery who struck the first blow.? 

Meanwhile, at the great frontier-station of Peshawar, a 
body of friends and fellow- workers were inde- 
pendently discussing the details of a policy which Peshawar. 
was to have still more important consequences. 

Peshawar stood on a small plain in the valley of the same 
name. Not a single building of any dignity relieved the 
dulness of its irregular streets and flat-roofed mud _ houses. 
The town was surrounded by a low mud wall, intended as a 
bulwark against robbers, and was completely dominated by a 
quadrilateral fortress, the walls of which rose to the height of 
ninety feet above its northern face. In striking contrast with 
conduct on the 13th and 14th of May was censured in the Punjab Mutiny 
Report. Moreover, in a letter to Anson, dated May 21, Lawrence wrote: 
“Brigadier Innes seems to me to have missed an excellent opportunity of 
teaching the sepoys a lesson which would have cowed them for hundreds of 
miles around.” P.M. R., p. 3, par. 8; Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, 
May, 1857. General M‘Leod Innes also commends the Brigadier for having 
secured the magazine, on the safety of which the recapture of Delhi depended 
(The Sepoy Revolt, p. 86). Nobody has ever denied that he performed this 
service: but if he had promptly disarmed the sepoys, he might also have saved 
the station. General Innes indeed finds fault with the author ‘of the Red 
Pamphlet for having ‘‘assumed that all that was to be done was to disarm the 
two native infantry corps, and that this was an easy operation.” ‘‘ He forgets,” 
continues the General, ‘‘that the 10th Light Cavalry was also native, and that 
there was no reason to count on their fidelity.” But the Brigadier himself 
tells us (Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. 1857, p. 428) that he did count on their fidelity ; 
and as he was not afraid to show his hand- by separating the two sepoy regi- 
ments, it is difficult to understand why, with his British regiment, his two com- 
panies of British artillery, and his field-battery, he should have shrunk from 
disarming them. General Innes answers his own argument by admitting that 
the Brigadier did intend to disarm them on the morrow. Why not at once? I 
repeat that relatively he was much stronger in European troops than Corbett. 
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the mean appearance of the town was the grandeur of the 
surrounding scenery. The valley formed a vast irregular 
amphitheatre, sixty miles in length, bounded on the east by 
the Indus, and girt in on every other side by hills, some of 
which were bare and rocky, others clothed with vegetation. 
Conspicuous above all, two hundred miles to the south-west, 
rose the snow-capped peak of Takht-i-Suleman, or “Solomon’s 
Throne.” ? 
The Commissioner of the Division was Lieutenant-Colonel 
Herbert Edwardes. Riper and more circumspect 
porbert . than when, as a young lieutenant of infantry, he 
had flung himself into that perilous enterprise 
against Mooltan which had made his reputation, he was still 
the same gay, imaginative, high-spirited, enthusiastic soul. 
Not less sagacious, resolute, and earnest, not less stern, when 
sternness was needed, than the greatest of his contemporaries, 
he entered along with them upon the struggle with a positive 
light-heartedness which was all his own. In the most de- 
pressing seasons of the crisis, while all his faculties were being 
tried to the uttermost, he could not help noticing the elements 
of comedy which obtruded themselves into the tragedy that 
was being enacted before him; and, when the worst was over, 
he sketched them for his superiors, with a humour and vivid- 
ness seldom to be found in official reports.2 He had, indeed, 
rare literary gifts, which he was often to use for the advocacy 
of measures of vital importance to the State. Like many other 
Anglo-Indian officers of a past generation, he was a man of 
strong religious convictions, and an ardent, perhaps a rash 
supporter of missionary effort. His memory is still cherished 
by the people of the valley. And there is a yet higher witness 
to his worth than theirs. For he was the beloved disciple of 
Henry Lawrence, the familiar friend and counsellor of John 
Nicholson. 
It was on the night of the 11th that the news from Delhi 
reached him. Fortunately he had in Colonel 
epaney Cotton: Sydney Cotton, the commander of the Peshawar 
Neville brigade, a coadjutor who, like Corbett of Lahore, 


Chamberlain. a G 5 5 
was too wise to share in the amiable credulity 


1 Hunter’s Gazettecr, vol. vii. pp. 356-7, 363-4; J. H. Stocqueler’s Handbook 
of India, p. 394. MS. Correspondence, 


2°P. Me Ri, Ps Oi, Date OOr ° MS. Correspondence. 
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of the common run of sepoy officers, and bold enough to act 
upon his superior insight. A thorough soldier, uniting the 
experience of a veteran of forty-seven years’ military standing 
to the activity of a subaltern, Cotton was positively overjoyed 
at the prospect of hard service which the outbreak of the 
Mutiny afforded him. General Reed, the Commander of the 
Division, was there also, an easy-going old officer who, while 
fully sensible of his own dignity, was easily manageable, and 
accommodating enough to let abler men act for him. With the 
consent of these two, Edwardes wrote to the station of Kohat 
to invite Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, a dashing soldier and 
skilful general, who had seen more service than almost any 
man of his age in India, and had acquired a great reputation as 
the commander of the Punjab Irregulars, to come over and take 
part in a council of war. On the morning of the 13th, Cham- 
berlain arrived; and at eleven o’clock the council 
met. Besides the four who have been already 
mentioned, there was present another whose look 
plainly told that his voice would command a respectful hearing 
in any assembly, a man of towering form and herculean build, 
whose stern, handsome face, set off by a long black beard and 
grizzled wavy hair, told at once of a resistless power of command, 
an overwhelming force of character, and an intellect able to 
pick a way through the most tangled mazes, or to hew down 
the most stubborn obstacles of practical life; while yet the 
lustrous eyes, so thoughtful and so full of pathos, as well as 
stern, deep-set beneath a massive, open forehead, suggested the 
idea of one who was not less a man of contempla- 
tion than a man of action,2——Colonel John Nichol- 
son, the Deputy-Commissioner of Peshawar. 

It was on the eve of the first Afghan war that Nicholson 
had arrived in India. The tragic issues of that 
struggle, in which he himself took a part, could 
not fail to give a stern cast to a young and enthusiastic soul. 
On that sad day in January, 1842, when Ghazni was sur- 
rendered, he was one of the officers who heard British soldiers 
bidden to give up their arms to Asiatics. Three times, in con- 


Council at 
Peshawar. 


John 
Nicholson. 


1838. 


1 P.M. R., pp. 57-8, pars. 14, 18, 21. Part of what I have said about 
Cotton and Reed I learned from conversation with an old Punjabi who knew them 
both well. 

2 See A. Wilson’s Abode of Snow, p. 428. 
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tempt of the order, he alone, a boy of nineteen, led his men to 
the attack, and drove the enemy from the walls at the point of 
the bayonet; and, when at last he was forced to give up his 
sword, he burst into tears in an agony of shame and grief. 
In that glorious act of insubordination, which expressed such a 
proud disdain for the victors of the hour, and such a bitter 
condemnation of the authority which had permitted surrender, 
a close observer might have discerned the promise of a man- 
hood in the very faults of which there would be a majesty. 
Even now there were faults enough in that heroic character, for 
it was still comparatively young and immature ; but they sprang 
from the very vigour and luxuriance of its growth. There was 
much in it that needed pruning, little that needed forcing. 
That burning impetuosity ; that headlong zeal; that icy reserve 
which repelled so many; that temper which blazed forth at 
times like the eruption of a volcano; that fearless freedom of 
speech which gave such offence to official superiors who were 
conscious of real inferiority ; that awful sternness which knew 
no pity towards evil-doers ;—these qualities needed to be so 
disciplined that they should find their due and appointed place 
in the character, instead of disturbing its balance, to be tem- 
pered by a more genial sympathy with erring and straying men, 
a fuller knowledge of the might of Divine compassion. No 
man knew these faults better than did Nicholson himself. It 
is touching to see the humility with which he, who suffered so 
few to know anything of his real character save the massive 
and rugged outlines which could not be hid, could write to 
Herbert Edwardes, after the death of Henry Lawrence, their 
common friend and master, begging for guidance, and _ pro- 
fessing himself so weak that of his own strength he could do 
nothing good.?, We know enough of his character to be able 
to imagine what he would have become, if he had lived. But 
already, at the age of thirty-four, he had done enough to win 
for himself a place among the foremost heroes of Anglo-Indian 
history. Lord Dalhousie had described him as “a tower of 
strength.” Herbert Edwardes said of him that he was equally 
fitted to command an army, or to administer a province. He 
had so tamed one of the most lawless and bloodthirsty tribes 
on the frontier that, in the last year of his rule, he had not 


1 Life of Sir H. Lawrence, p. 197, note 2. 
2 Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers, vol. ii. p. 474. 
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had to report even a single attempt at crime, and inspired them 
with such awe and reverence that, when he had gone from 
them, they likened him to the good Mahomedans of their 
legendary history. A brotherhood of fakirs in Hazara 
actually deified him; and the repeated floggings with which 
he characteristically strove to destroy their idolatry, served but 
to strengthen their faith in the omnipotence of the relentless 
Nikkal Seyn.t Indeed, of all the heroic men whom the Indian 
Mutiny brought to light, he was the one who bore unmistake- 
ably the character of genius. Unversed in military science, he 
led armies to victory with the certainty of Havelock. He may 
indeed most truly be described not as a general, not as a 
statesman, but simply as a man, who, whatever the task set 
him, was sure to accomplish it by the sheer force of native 
ability. Nor were the sterner features of his character un- 
relieved by softer traits. How he loved his aged mother and 
his younger brothers, we have learned from those who knew 
him best. Those dark eyes of his, which could flash such scorn 
upon the base, which could paralyse the resistance of the most 
daring, could also light up with a fascinating smile when he 
was in the presence of those whom he loved, and express such 
a depth of tenderness as only the strongest natures can contain. 
Is it to be wondered at that of such a man as this, Herbert 
Edwardes should have said to Lord Canning, “If ever there is 
a desperate deed to be done in India, John Nicholson is the 
man to do it.”? 

The council rapidly and harmoniously drew up its programme. 
It was settled that General Reed, as the senior officer, 
should assume command of the troops in the Punjab, Resolutions of 


> th il. 
and proceed to join the Chief Commissioner at Rawal- eae 


1 “‘Saneuis martyrorum,” wrote Edwardes, ‘‘est semen Ecclesix.” Raikes’s 
Notes on the Revolt, p. 31. Sir George Campbell, the only writer who has ever 
attempted to belittle Nicholson, says (Memoirs of my Indian Career, vol. i. p. 249), 
“the stories about the natives worshipping him are about as authentic as Highland 
Jessie.” I know nothing about Highland Jessie: but that fakirs did actually 
form themselves into a sect for the worship of Nicholson, is as certain as the 
Binomial Theorem. See Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers, vol.' ii. p. 448, note ; 
Raikes’s Votes on the Revolt, p. 31 ; and Bosworth Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrence, 
6th ed. vol. ii. p. 9. 

2 Perhaps the best portrait of Nicholson is one painted by Mr. John R. 
Dicksee, who was helped by the suggestions and criticisms of Sir Herbert 
Edwardes. I have been told by one who knew Nicholson well that the portrait, 
though it does not do justice to the strength of the lower part of the face, is on 
the whole a good likeness. 
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pindi. Thus the chief civil and military power would be 
concentrated in one spot. After what has been said of Reed’s 
character, it will easily be understood that Edwardes con- 
gratulated himself upon an arrangement which, by conferring 
nominal command upon a man who was neither obstinate nor 
impervious to compliment, gave an assurance that the substance 
would be left in the hands of those best fitted to exercise it. 
It was further resolved that the important fort and ferry of 
Attock on the Indus should be at once secured, and that 
suspected Hindustani regiments should be, as far as possible, 
isolated.t 

Defensive measures, however, were not deemed sufficient. 
On first hearing the news from Meerut, Nicholson had proposed 
to Edwardes that a moveable column of trustworthy troops 
should be immediately organised, and held in readiness to 
swoop down upon any point in the Punjab at which mutiny 
might show itself. The plan had been communicated by tele- 
graph to the Chief Commissioner ; and he had recommended it 
to the notice of the Commander-in-Chief ; but Edwardes and 
his colleagues felt that there was no time to be wasted in official 
formalities, and issued orders for the formation of the column 
on their own responsibility.? To the report of the proceedings 
which Edwardes forwarded to the Chief Commissioner he added 
a recommendation that the most trusted commandants of the 
Punjab Irregulars should be authorised to enlist recruits from 
the Punjab and the British frontier, not merely to fill the gaps 
made by the mutiny, but also to absorb and utilise the dangerous 
elements of the population. He also asked leave to raise levies 
among the Mooltanis of the Derajat, whom he had learned to 
know and trust years before. Lawrence at first curtly refused 
his consent; but a few days later, convinced by the fiery eloquence 
of Edwardes that it was of vital importance to strengthen Pesha- 
war as far as possible, he gave way.’ 

On the 16th, Edwardes was summoned by the Chief Com- 
missioner to attend a council at Rawalpindi. 
Returning to his own post on the 21st, he found 

1 P. M. R., pp. 58-9, par. 23. 

2 Ib. p. 58, pars. 18, 22. MS. Correspondence. 

3 Jb. Mr. Bosworth Smith writes (Life of Lord Lawrence, vol. ii. p. 44), 
“by John Lawrence’s special authorisation, Edwardes and Nicholson . . . called 


upon the . . . khans of the Derajat to raise a thousand Mooltanee horse in our 
support.” He apparently does not know that the “‘authorisation” had to be 


May 16. 
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a crisis impending. To enable the reader to understand aright 
the events which followed, it is necessary to present a general 
review of the state of the Peshawar Division before the Mutiny. 

At the beginning of May there was perfect peace in the 
Peshawar valley, in the districts of Hazdra and ooo. ie 
Kohat, and on the mountain borders. The popula- Peshawar 
tion of the city itself were apt for treason and yee 
intrigue ; but there was no open opposition to be feared from 
them, though they would have been ready enough to aid and 
abet bolder traitors in murder and rapine. Beyond the border, 
however, the untameable tribes of Afridis and Mohmands were 
almost all under blockade? for murders, highway robberies, and 
other crimes. Moreover, while, as has been said, the success of 
the recent negotiations with Dost Mahomed could not quiet all 
apprehensions of danger from Kabul, the skirmishers of the 
Persian army were still hovering on the western frontier of 
Kandahar. About eight thousand native and two thousand 
eight hundred European soldiers garrisoned the valley : but of 
the native regiments only one was at all trustworthy; and 
another, the 64th, was so notoriously disloyal that, to keep it 
out of harm’s way, it was broken up into detachments, which 
were sent off on the 13th to three of the outposts. Such were 
the conditions on which hung the chances of the security of 
Peshawar. Of what vital importance it was to maintain that 
security, may be gathered from the remark of a sagacious old 
Sikh sirdar who, on being asked by a well-known civilian why 
he always enquired so anxiously about the safety of Peshawar, 
replied by rolling up the end of his scarf, and saying, ‘If 
Peshawar goes, the whole Punjab will be rolled up in rebellion 
like this.” ? 

And indeed, although the officers who were responsible for 
the safety of Peshawar never for a moment feared 
that it would go, there was evidence enough to Sirirs | 
convince them that all their powers would be 


extorted. As Edward Thornton said, John Lawrence’s was ‘‘not an originating 
mind.” Jb. p. 49. 

1 P. M. R., pp. 59, 60, pars. 25, 29. 

2 “This consists in forbidding an offending tribe to trade with Peshawur and 
imprisoning any member of it caught in the valley till the tribe submits.”— 
P.M. R., p. 57, note. 

3 P, M. R., pp. 57-8, pars, 2, 4, 5, 8, 12, 14, p. 71, par. 94; Cave-Browne, 
vol. i. p. 153. 
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strained to hold on to it. In the short period of Edwardes’s 
absence a succession of plots had been discovered. Letters 
were intercepted from Mahomedan fanatics, some of whom 
belonged to Patna, to sepoys of the ill-famed 64th, glorifying 
the atrocities which had been already committed by the 
mutineers in Hindustan, and urging those addressed to go and 
do likewise. These letters also proved that a treasonable 
correspondence had been carried on, through the medium of the 
64th, with certain notorious Hindustani fanatics settled in Swat 
and Sitana. Not less important was another letter addressed 
by one of the regiments at Peshawar to the 64th, and given up 
by the latter to the Brigadier, because their isolation forbade 
them to act upon it. This letter contained an invitation to the 
64th to come to Peshawar, and throw in their lot with the 
senders, and contained allusions to the greased cartridge which, 
not being intended for the perusal of Europeans, were unques- 
tionably genuine. Before these discoveries had been made, 
Nicholson had taken every precaution forthesecurity 
Measures Of of the ladies and children, and the treasure, and 
had set a watch over every ferry on the Indus, to 
prevent the passage of intending mutineers. He now tried to 
persuade the chiefs of the valley to raise their armed retainers 
for the support of the Europeans in the coming struggle. But 
the chiefs, remembering the events of 1841, and knowing that 
Delhi had fallen, refused to risk their people’s lives in a cause 
which they regarded as desperate. “Show us that you are the 
stronger,” they said, ‘‘and there shall be no lack of aid.” 2 

1 P.M. R., p. 61, pars. 40-2. It may be stated here that immense numbers 
of seditious letters were discovered by the officials whose duty it was to exercise 
supervision over the post-offices of the country. ‘‘ The treason,” writes the author 
of the General Report on the Administration of the Punjab Territories for 1856-7 
and 1857-8, ‘‘ was generally couched in figurative and enigmatical phrases. . . . 
It was abundantly manifest, that the sepoys and others really did believe that we 
intended to destroy their caste by various devices, of which the impure cartridge 
was one; that the embers of Mahomedan fanaticism had again begun to glow,” 
p. 12, par. 25. The document referred to is to be found in the volume which con- 
tains the Punjab Mutiny Report. 

Again, in a letter to Colvin, Hervey Greathed writes, ‘‘ The result of all ques- 
tioning of sepoys who have fallen into our hands regarding the cause of their 
mutiny is the same ; they invariably cite the cartouch as the origin. No other 
ground of complaint has ever been alluded to . . . a consciousness of power had 
grown up in the army which could only be exercised by mutiny, and the cry of 
the cartridge brought the latent spirit of revolt into action,”  Hncloswres to Secret 
Letters from India, Sept. 24, 1857, pp. 455-6. 

2 P. M. R., pp. 60-1, pars. 81, 44; Cooper, p. 69. 
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The proof which they required was soon forthcoming. On 
the night of Edwardes’s return, he and Nicholson ayy crisis at 
lay down together to rest in their clothes, feeling Peshawar. 
sure that there would be troubles before morning. My 21. 
Their presentiments were justified. At midnight a messenger 
came in to tell them that some companies of the 55th, stationed 
at Nowshera, had mutinied, and that the 10th Irregular 
Cavalry at the same place might at any moment follow their 
example. They saw at once that a crisis was upon them. 
Probably by this time the main body of the 55th, which was 
stationed at Marddn, would also have risen. Yet it would be 
impossible to send a force to reduce them without dangerously 
weakening Peshawar. Moreover, the troops at the latter place 
could not long be kept in ignorance of what their comrades had 
done ; and then they would be sure to do likewise. There was 
only one way of grappling with the danger. Before the 55th 
could be dealt with, the troops at Peshawar must be disarmed ; 
and afterwards the people of the country must be invited to 
furnish men to supply their places. The experiment was a 
hazardous one; but the two friends were resolved that it should 
succeed. Accordingly they went off at once to the quarters of 
Cotton, roused him from his sleep, and told him what they had 
heard. He saw as clearly as they the dangers which it por- 
tended. All the commanding officers were therefore summoned 
to attend a council at the Residency. By daybreak they were 
assembled ; and for two hours they remonstrated 
with generous indignation against the disgrace with 
which their “children” were threatened. The colonel of one 
regiment went so far as to declare that his men would attack 
the guns if called on to give up their muskets. After this, 
Cotton could hesitate no longer. He decided indeed to spare 
one regiment of infantry, without which it would have been 
impossible to carry on the work of the station, and two of 
irregular cavalry, believing that these corps were free from the 
taint of disloyalty, and feeling confident that he could at any 
moment disarm them in case of need: but within an hour the 
four remaining regiments were paraded, and ordered to lay 
down their arms. Taken aback by the suddenness of the 
command, and overawed by the presence of the European 
troops, they obeyed without demur: and it is said that, as 
their muskets and sabres were about to be carted away, some 


May 22. 
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of their British officers indignantly flung their own spurs and 
swords upon the piles. ‘‘ How little worthy,” wrote Edwardes, 
“were the men of officers who could thus almost mutiny for 
their sakes.” But the people of the country took a wiser view 
of the conduct of Cotton and his colleagues. A few chiefs had 
attended the parade, curious to see which side would prove the 
stronger ; but, when all was over, and the Englishmen, having 
quietly asserted their supremacy, were riding back to their 
quarters, a multitude of natives came swarming up, protesting 
the warmth of their attachment, and eagerly offering their ser- 
vices. From that day there was no difficulty in raising levies.1 
It was now possible to act against the 55th at Mardan, who 
had been joined by some of their mutinous com- 
EP eeewtoue rades from Nowshera. Their commandant, Colonel 
Spottiswoode, however, actually wrote to assure 
Cotton that he trusted them implicitly, and earnestly begged 
him not to send any troops against them: but no notice could 
be taken of such insane generosity ; and accordingly, on the 
night of the 23rd, a small force started from Peshawar under 
Colonel Chute of the 70th Queen’s, accompanied by John 
Nicholson as political officer. On the night of the 24th the 
approach of the force was suspected at Marddén; and then 
followed an incident than which there was none more painfully 
touching in the whole history of the war. The native officers 
went to ask their colonel for an explanation. They went out 
from his presence unsatisfied ; and he, left alone in his room, 
and unable to bring himself to witness the disgrace which was 
to befall his men, committed suicide.” 
But for those who had so abused his confidence destiny had 
appointed a more dreadful end. At sunrise on 
the story of the following morning they discerned the column 
winding along towards Mardan; and then all but 
a hundred and twenty, who were restrained by the threats and 
persuasions of the officers, broke tumultuously from the fort, 
and fled. The column pressed on in pursuit*®: but the muti- 


1 P, M. R., pp. 68-5, pars. 46-58. General Cotton wrote, “Even the 
Affredies and other hill tribes, our enemies continually in times of peace, against 
whose depredations, up to that very moment, measures were being taken, came 
forward and tendered their services.”” Wine Years on the North-Western Frontier 
of India, p. 170. 

2 P. M. R., pp. 65-6, pars. 56, 58-9 ; Cave-Browne, vol. i. p. 170, note. 

3 It was at Nicholson’s suggestion that the pursuit was undertaken. Chute 
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neers were far ahead; the ground was so heavy that the artillery 
could not get within range; and the chase was all in vain until 
Nicholson, taking with him a few of his own police sowars, 
dashed to the front, and rode into the fugitive masses. Break- 
ing before his charge, they scattered themselves over the 
country in sections and companies; but all day long he pur- 
sued them, hunted them out of the villages in which they 
sought for refuge, drove them over ridges, cut down their 
stragglers in ravines, and never rested till, having ridden over 
seventy miles, slain a hundred and twenty, and wounded be- 
tween three and four hundred of the traitors, taken a hundred 
and fifty prisoners, and recovered two hundred stand of arms 
and the regimental colours, he was forced by the approach of 
night to draw rein, while those who had escaped him fled across 
the border into the hills of Swat. Proclaiming themselves re- 
ligious martyrs, they persuaded the king to take them into his 
service ; and for a moment there seemed a danger that they 
might return with renewed strength to menace the Punjab. 
The virtual ruler of Swat was an aged priest, known as the 
Akhtnd. Had he espoused their cause, and, taking them with 
him, swept down upon the Peshawar valley, and preached a 
holy war against the infidels, he might have kindled the 
smouldering religious zeal of the population into such a flame 
as would have, perhaps, consumed the fabric of British power. 
Fortunately, instead of doing this, he expelled them from the 
country, only granting them guides to conduct them across the 
Indus. Then, in their misery, they resolved to throw them- 
selves upon the mercy of the Maharaja of Kashmir. To reach 
his country, however, they must either pass through Hazara 
or along its borders; and Major Becher, the Deputy-Com- 
missioner, laid his plans to intercept them. Incited by him, 
the armed zamindars and clansmen occupied all the passes ; and 
the mutineers, finding their road eastward disputed, were forced 
to turn back and enter the Kohistan. But they little knew 
the horrors of that inhospitable land, where the only paths lay 
beneath overhanging precipices along ledges which scarcely 
afforded foothold to the most practised cragsmen; they had 
little food and little clothing, no cover from the rains and the 
night-dews. A jamadar, unheeded by his comrades, whom he 


himself occupied the fort with a portion of the force. Hnclosures to Secret Letters 
From India, August 1857, p. 721. 
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had urged to go back, and rather die fighting like soldiers than 
perish like hunted beasts among the rocks, committed suicide. 
The rest pushed on: but every man’s hand was against them ; 
and, after many had been drowned, or stoned, or slain in battle 
by the mountaineers whom Becher hounded on against them, 
nearly all the rest, now too weary and too tamed by suffering 
to resist, laid down their arms, and suffered the penalty of 
mutineers. Not quite all, however; for some few purchased 
the right to exist by apostatising from their religion, or sub- 
mitting to slavery.! 
Meanwhile Nicholson had not been idle. On the day follow- 
Mes ing his great exploit against the 55th, he heard 
ee Khan ana tat a famous outlaw, named Ajun Khan, had 
the garrison of descended from the hills, at the invitation, as 
Ben: was believed, of a detachment of the 64th, stationed 
in the fort of Abazai. It seemed more than probable that he 
would take the remnant of the 55th into his service, and, with 
Abazai betrayed to him, stir up the whole frontier population 
to attack the British power. Nicholson, however, was there to 
defy him: Chute’s little column was now strongly reinforced : 
the frontier tribes could not forget what it had already 
accomplished ; and the outlaw, rather than provoke a contest, 
discreetly returned to the hills. A few days 
later Chute and Nicholson disarmed the treacherous 
troops at Abazai; and Nicholson rode back, in 
advance of the column, to Peshawar.? 
There, thanks to the wise government of Edwardes and 
Cotton, disaffection had not dared to show itself. 
Policy of + Whenever the necessity had arisen for inflicting 
and Cotton, the punishment of death on deserters or mutineers, 
Cotton had compelled the native troops to witness 
the execution ; and, well knowing that the slightest breach of 
discipline would bring down the same fate upon themselves, 
they had stood like statues while their comrades were being 
hanged or blown away from guns.? “Even the criminals 


June 3, 


June 10. 


1 P. M. R., p. 66, par. 61; pp. 70-1, pars, 84-6 ; pp. 186-9, pars. 19-51. 

2 Id. p. 66, par. 65; p. 68, par. 73. 

3 «The news of these executions, and the mode adopted in carrying them into 
effect, spread far and wide, and even in the city of Cabul itself, were the subject 
of discussion and of astonishment. It was clear to all that discipline was upheld 
and maintained . . . and the Afghans, keenly watching the turn of events, on 
finding that the supremacy of the British Government had prevailed, were 
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themselves,” wrote Edwardes, ‘“‘seemed to take a pride in the 
very discipline they had dared, and stood up in line to be shot 
with the accuracy and steadiness of machines.” But he and 
Cotton had too deep a knowledge of the people with whom 
they had to deal to trust to repressive measures alone. Their 
fearless and defiant bearing had so impressed men’s minds that, 
if they now showed a desire to conciliate, they need not 
apprehend the suspicion of weakness. The mode of conciliation 
which they adopted was an appeal to that avarice which they 
knew to have more sway over the hearts of the Afghan popula- 
tion of the valley than even the passion of religious fanaticism. 
A proclamation was issued authorising any one who found a 
deserter to kill him, and take possession of his personal 
property. A militia was levied, to keep the peace, and to 
counterbalance the Hindustani regiments. Unlike the mass of 
the Punjabis, the people of the valley had never been disarmed ; 
and thus no difficulty was found in collecting sufficient numbers 
of armed footmen. To raise cavalry was not so easy, for good 
horses were scarce ; but still plenty of candidates for enlistment 
came forward. When the crisis was at its worst, Edwardes 
was often to be seen in the Residency garden, manfully con- 
cealing the disappointment which some gloomy telegram had 
given him, and listening with a humorous smile to the arguments 
with which owners of vicious or unsound horses tried to prove 
their perfection. But the quality of the horses was of very 
little importance in comparison with the enthusiasm and good 
feeling which these scenes aroused among the people. The 
very men who would have been ready, at the bidding of the 
first eloquent fanatic that appeared, to draw their swords 
against us, were converted by the promise of pay, the hope of 
plunder, and the skilful management of the Commissioner, into 
the chief props of our power, and lost all sympathy with the 
mutineers.! 


deterred from an aggressive movement ... the subsidy, given by the British 
Commissioner to .. . Dost Mahommed .. . no doubt had some effect in the mind 
of that sordid monarch . . . but the Afghans themselves, ever restless and un- 


settled, were throughout meditating an attack on the British frontier, and a rich 
harvest in Hindostan ; and were alone deterred from the movement by the im- 
posing attitude which had been assumed at Peshawur; and it came to the 
author’s knowledge, afterwards, that thirty thousand Afghans had shod their 
horses at one time, ready to invade our territory.” —Cotton, pp. 174-5. See 
also Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, July 23, 1858, pp. 152, 169, 197. 

1 P. M. R., pp. 67-8, pars. 66-81; p. 71, par. 95; pp. 80-1, pars. 143-6. 
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Meanwhile, in the opposite extremity of the province, a 
different scene was being enacted. It has been 
gulumdur and a)ready mentioned that, within the first few days 
after the seizure of Delhi, a body of troops was 
sent from Jullundur to reinforce Phillaur. But while taking 
this precaution, Brigadier Johnstone, the commandant of the 
troops at Jullundur, neglected to disarm his own sepoys, 
though every day furnished fresh evidence of their untrust- 
worthiness. On the 7th of June, an hour before midnight, 
they rose. It would be needless to do more than barely note 
such a natural occurrence but for the fact that the mischief 
which it caused was not isolated. The mutineers broke up 
into two detachments, the larger of which made for Phillaur, 
where, probably in consequence of a preconcerted plan, they 
were joined by the native portion of the garrison. The entire 
body would now have crossed the Sutlej, if an unexpected 
difficulty had not arisen. A young civilian named Thornton, 
the Assistant-Commissioner of Ludhiana, had, with commendable 
presence of mind, cut away the bridge of boats. The mutineers 
were obliged therefore to make for a ferry some three miles 
distant ; and thus a rare opportunity was afforded to Johnstone 
of repairing his error by pursuing and punishing them. But 
such opportunities generally serve only to place the incompe- 
tence of those to whom they are offered in a still 
stronger light. Johnstone wasted much valuable 
time before starting in pursuit; he halted, during 
the heat of the day, for five hours; and, when his column at 
last reached Phillaur, it was condemned to inaction for want 
of a guide to conduct it to the ferry. 

But, if the mutineers could afford to despise the weakness 
of Johnstone, they had yet to reckon with a man of another 
stamp, George Ricketts, the Deputy-Commissioner of Ludhiana. 
It was not till ten o’clock on the morning of the 8th that he 
heard of the rising at Jullundur. Perceiving the danger to 
which his own station was exposed, he resolved not to wait to 
be attacked. Fortunately the 4th Sikhs had just arrived at 
Ludhidna, on their way to Delhi. Ordering Lieutenant 
Williams, the second officer of the regiment, to march for 
Phillaur with three companies of his own men, a contingent 
furnished by the Raja of Na&bha, and two small guns, he him- 
self rode on in advance to ascertain the whereabouts of the 


June 8, 
7 AM. 
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mutineers. Finding that they had made for the ferry, he 
returned, and, after taking counsel with Williams, resolved to 
make an effort to intercept them. Night had already set in 
when, after a tedious march, he came in sight of them encamped 
on the Ludhiana side of the ferry. Though taken completely 
by surprise, they challenged him to come on, and fired a volley. 
He sharply ordered the two guns to be brought up; but the 
horses attached to one of them, maddened by the flashes and 
reports of the muskets, bolted. Running back, he met and 
hurried up the other, unlimbered, and sent a round of grape 
into the midst of the mutineers. Most of them dispersed ; but 
those who remained returned the fire; and Ricketts found his 
little force weakened by the flight of the Nabha troops, who 
had not stood to receive a single volley. Still the remaining 
gun was admirably served; and, though the mutineers began 
to rally, the handful of Sikhs fought a noble battle until 
Ricketts, finding his ammunition exhausted, judged it prudent 
to retreat. 

About eleven o’clock on the following day the mutineers 
entered Ludhiana, and, aided by the native garrison 
and the populace, attacked the houses of Govern- 
ment officials, released the prisoners, plundered the native 
traders, and finally marched for Delhi. Twice during the day 
Ricketts had sent urgent messages to Johnstone, begging for 
succour: but, when the succour at last came, it was too late. 

Of Johnstone’s conduct it is needless to speak. It was 
approved at the Horse Guards; it was condemned in India. 
It was justified by Johnstone himself on this ground among 
others, that he could not venture to expose his Europeans to 
the perils of undertaking a long pursuit under an Indian sun. 
But, had he originally disarmed his sepoys, no pursuit would 
have been necessary; and it is fair to assume that British 
soldiers, the comrades of the men who, under the burning sun 
and the drenching storms of July, August, and September, fought 
their way from Allahabad to Cawnpore, and from Cawnpore to 
Lucknow, would have blushed to hear of the excuse which was 
put forward by their commander for his inaction.? 

1 P, M. R., pp. 33-4, pars. 47-8. Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, 
4 July 1857, p. 824; Aug. 1857, pp. 125, 804-6; 24 Sept. 1857, pp. 41-62, 
75-101. Captain Farrington, describing the so-called pursuit, wrote ‘‘ We 


marched to Phugwarra, which place we reached at 11 o’clock—we halted there 
54 hours. The General observed it was very hot and said he would halt till it 


June 9. 
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The action of Ricketts, too, speaks for itself. It is true 
that he failed to save Ludhidna from attack: but no man 
could have accomplished more than he did; and perhaps it was 
partly due to the awe with which his daring had inspired them 
that the mutineers made such haste to pursue their march to 
Delhi. It is probable that their original intention had been to 
occupy Ludhiana, from which they could have fomented in- 
surrection through the Cis-Sutlej States, dominated the Grand 
Trunk Road, and thus delayed the passage of the troops 
destined to aid in the recapture of Delhi. But, in their hurry 
to leave Jullundur, they had taken blank instead of balled 
ammunition. This accident alone prevented Johnstone from 
becoming as notorious as Hewitt and Lloyd. 

It is more important, however, to point out what was than 
what might have been; and the actual results of Johnstone’s 
weakness were bad enough. Though an accident had prevented 
the mutineers from making Ludhiana their headquarters, their 
mere passage through the district caused a violent commotion. 
Arson, murder, highway robbery, cattle-lifting, and dacoity sud- 
denly revived; and some of the offenders, when apprehended, 
naively accounted for their misconduct by confessing that they 
had believed the rule of the British to be over. Ricketts, how- 
ever, soon restored order by a method as original as it was 
effective. It was simply a philosophical application of the old- 
fashioned principle of tit for tat. He mercilessly executed all 
who had been found guilty of violent crimes, disarmed the city 
population because they had not used their arms in defence of 
authority, and imposed a heavy fine upon them, to impress 
upon their minds that it was their interest to exert themselves 
in the maintenance of order.! 

Another noteworthy result of the Jullundur mutiny remains 
to be recorded. It had been at first deemed unwise, in the 
absence of an adequate European force, to attempt to disarm 
the sepoys at Mooltan. Now, however, the Chief Commissioner, 


got cooler. Had rations been sent with the rum an hour’s rest would have been 
ample.” Major Brind, who had before ‘‘had the fullest confidence in the 
judgment and energy of the Brigadier,” attributed “the paralysing effect of 
his refusing to act, or receive suggestions, to mental depression.” 

1 Pp. M. R., p. 34, par. 48; pp. 89-91, pars. 20-22, 25; p. 112, par. 29; 
p- 118, pars. 34-5; pp. 114-16, pars. 40-1, 45. Cooper’s Crisis in the Punjab, 
pp. 91-2. Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, 20 to 29 July, 1857, pp. 
80, 82. 
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fearing that they would rise as soon as they heard of the mutiny 
at Jullundur, and knowing that the loss of Mooltan would in- 
volve the loss of the whole Southern Punjab, and with it of the 
road to Bombay, determined that, at all hazards, the attempt 
must be made. So delicate, however, was the task that, feeling 
no confidence in the ability of the commandant of the station, 
he entrusted it to another officer, Major Crawford  pj.ming 
Chamberlain, by whom it was successfully per- Sy COS 
formed. To quote the words of the Chief Com- ~~ ek 
missioner, “the disarming at Mooltan was a turning-point in 
the Punjab crisis, second only in importance to the disarming 
at Lahore and Peshawur.” ! 

Hitherto the narrative of the Punjab crisis has only dealt 
with a few prominent places, at which occurred gojoa1 policy 
events too important to be relegated to the ob- of the Punjab 

5 . . Government. 
scurity of a summary review. Such a review, 
dealing with the general policy of the Punjab Government and 
the demeanour of the native population, it will now be proper 
to attempt. 

An eye-witness has eloquently described the impression made 
upon him by the calm, cheerful bearing of the Chief Com- 
missioner, as he met Edwardes and Chamberlain in council at 
Rawalpindi.2 It is unnecessary to do more than indicate the 
most prominent features of the problem which lay before him, 
and the principle of solution which he adopted. He could not 
yet tell how far the population of his own province would be 
disposed to encourage mutiny, or to embark in rebellion. But, 
however loyal they might be, there would still be work enough 
for him in guarding them from the hostility or the intrigues of 
their untameable neighbours beyond the frontier. Another 
anxious question presented itself, in connexion with the Pun- 
jabi troops, of whom at least a fourth were Hindustainis. Would 
the minority succeed in corrupting the majority? Was it even 
certain that the majority had no quarrel of their own to settle ? 
Happily on these points suspense was soon at an end. In the 
third week of May it became manifest that the Punjabi soldiers 
had no sympathy with the Hindustanis ; and it was therefore at 


1 P.M. R., pp. 50-1, par. 114; pp. 11-12, par. 29, Cave-Browne, vol. i. p.124. 
To speak with strict accuracy, Lawrence induced General Gowan, who was then 
commanding in the Punjab, to entrust the task to Chamberlain. 

2 Cave-Browne, vol. i. p. 180. 
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once resolved to add to their numbers, in order to compensate 
for the losses entailed by mutiny or desertion. Thirty-four 
thousand new troops of various races, creeds, and dialects were 
thus raised ; and many more would have been forthcoming, if 
the Chief Commissioner had not wisely resolved to prevent the 
Punjabis from flattering themselves that they were indispens- 
able to the British power.! 

The sepoys, as the reader will already have perceived, were 
differently treated. At one time, indeed, the Chief Commis- 
sioner thought of disarming every regiment in the province ; 
but, finding that it would not in all cases be possible to prevent 
the men from deserting afterwards to reinforce their comrades 
at Delhi, he gave up his intention, still, however, keeping the 
policy of disarming in view, as a remedy for hopeless cases of 
insubordination.” 

How to provide the sinews of war, was a problem which 
soon engaged the attention of the authorities. Towards the 
end of May, the Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej States opened 
a six per cent loan, to be repaid within one year; and this 
measure was soon extended to the whole province. The results 
were very significant of the state of popular feeling. While 
the chiefs, who had already shown themselves ready to help the 
Government with their arms, offered liberal subscriptions, the 
wealthy bankers and merchants contributed as little as they 
dared.* 

Special measures were also taken for the preservation of 
order among the non-military classes. The police, who from 
the first showed an admirable spirit, were strengthened ; and, 
to aid them in keeping the peace, the feudatory chiefs were 
required to furnish contingents from their retainers. Plun- 
derers, when apprehended, were forced to pay for all the pro- 
perty which they had stolen or destroyed. Criminals were 
punished with a ruthlessness which was amply justified by the 
paramount necessity of saving the State; though severity was 
judiciously tempered with mercy as soon as the might of 
authority had been sufficiently demonstrated. The ferries and 

1 P. M. R., pp. 1, 2, par. 8; pp. 6, 7, pars. 16-17; Enclosures to Secret 
Letters from India, Sept. to Dec. 1858, pp. 102-3. 

2°P.M. Resp. Ge paleole) pps LOslile coarse 
3 7b. p. 9, par. 22; p. 23, par. 9. The amount realised in the whole of the 


Punjab between July 1857 and January 1858 was about 41 lakhs, or 4,100,000 
rupees. General Report, p. 27, par. 82. 
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passages of the great rivers were strictly watched; and no 
travellers who could not give a satisfactory account of them- 
selves were allowed to pass.t Arrangements were made for 
securing the treasure in the various districts with such success 
that, from the beginning to the end of the crisis, not more than 
ten thousand pounds were lost. This fact is in itself enough 
to show how admirably the Punjab officials did their work. 
How heavy the burden of their work was, may be judged from 
the fact that, while in most cases they managed to perform 
their ordinary duties without falling into arrears, they were 
also obliged to exercise constant supervision over the post-office, 
to distribute supplies of ammunition, to keep an eye upon the 
prisoners in the gaols, to repair bridges, to collect transport- 
carriage, to raise new regiments, to provide for the safety of 
the ladies and children, and to perform a variety of other 
tedious and inglorious, but necessary services too numerous to 
be mentioned, besides holding themselves in readiness to accom- 
pany detachments of troops into the field, or even to bear arms 
in person.? 

The behaviour of the people of the country may next be 
noticed. The frontier tribes, of whose conduct 
such fears had been entertained, were never really 
dangerous, though often troublesome. The in- 
eradicable restlessness and unruliness of the Mahomedans were 
naturally excited by the electrical state of the political atmo- 
sphere. The Sikhs remained thoroughly loyal so long as they 
retained confidence in the vitality of the Government. In nine 
cases out of ten, such disturbances as did arise were traced to 
the machinations of Hindustdnis. So dangerous indeed were 
these aliens that the Chief Commissioner caused large numbers 
of them to be expelled from the province.? 

On the whole, however, the people of the Punjab stood 
the strain of the Mutiny so well as to win the emphatic com- 
mendation of the Chief Commissioner. It would of course 


Behaviour of 
the people. 


1 “The five great rivers,” observes the author of the General Report, 
“eminently favoured the Punjab administration during the crisis. They cut off 
the Punjab from Hindoostan, and divided the province into so many portions, 
almost like the compartments which are constructed in a ship to prevent the rush 
of invading water from one part to another,” p. 11, par. 22. 

2 7b. pp. 10-11, par. 20; pp. 12-13, par. 28. P. W. R., pp. 7, 8, pars. 18-21 ; 
p. 9, par. 24 ; p. 23, pars. 11, 18; p. 28, par. 29. 

3 P, M. R., p. 18, par. 48; pp. 28-4, par, 14. 
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be childish to argue from the fact that their behaviour was 
outwardly good, that they cherished a heartfelt loyalty towards 
their rulers. But they were naturally disposed to respect the 
power that was; they saw that the British were that power, 
and had no idea of abdicating ; and they felt a kind of passive 
sentiment in favour of the most merciful, the most just, and 
above all the most powerful government under which they had 
ever lived. Many of the chiefs rendered valuable services, 
the most prominent instances of which have been detailed, to 
the State which had protected them.! Some districts remained 
absolutely tranquil throughout. Where disturbances did 
break out, they were due, not to any reasonable or definite 
dislike of British rule, but to a belief in its instability. Thus 
thieves, dacoits, and budmashes of every kind thought they 
saw a fine opportunity for pursuing their favourite avocations 
with impunity. Unquiet spirits, like the Mahomedans of the 
Murree Hills, whose only quarrel with our Government was 
that it prevented men from cutting each others throats, 
attempted to renew their hereditary feuds. Some chiefs even, 
who were at heart thoroughly well disposed, seeing the 
apparently desperate straits to which their existing rulers 
were reduced, began uneasily to consider how they should 
make their peace with the new regime. 

But such instances of disloyalty or weakness of faith were 
few and far between. During the months that witnessed the 
virtual annihilation of British rule in the North-Western 
Provinces, there was in the Punjab no great increase in the 
number of violent crimes, while minor offences actually 
diminished: the civil courts, almost without exception, re- 
mained open all through the crisis: the land-revenue was paid 
up almost to the last rupee: the excise-taxes positively in- 
creased ; and there was but little falling-off in the attendance 
at the Government schools. These facts are proof enough of 
the firm grasp which the Government maintained throughout 
upon the province.” 


1 Lawrence, with great judgement, wrote to all the Sikh chiefs who had 
suffered for the rebellion of 1848, and ‘‘ urged them to retrieve their character 
and come down at once with their retainers. . . . As soon as they came in, 
he omen: and sent them off to Delhi.” Life of Lord Lawrence, vol. ii. 
p. 97. 

2 General Report, p. 6, par. 7; p. 9, par. 16; p. 15, par. 37; p. 19, par. 49. 
Jee DUES TROR Nos Ay None, CVC R eh "24, par. 17; p. 35, par. 52; p. 87, par. 58; 
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One portion of the territory subject to Sir John Lawrence 
has not been glanced at in the above review, 
because the part which it played in our history Butte) States, 
was so special and important as to demand a 
separate notice. This was the Division known as the Cis- 
Sutlej States, lying between the Sutlej and the Jumna. It 
was of the last importance to preserve this country intact, not 
only because it was traversed by the final stage of the Grand 
Trunk Road to Delhi, but also because, in the absence of any 
natural boundary between the Punjab and the North-Western 
Provinces, it served, to quote the words of Commissioner 
Barnes, “as a kind of breakwater” to repel the strong tide of 
mutiny from the east. But the task of its officers was 
rendered peculiarly difficult by the fact that the population, 
though of mixed races, were more nearly akin to the Hin- 
dustanis than to the Punjabis. Naturally therefore the greater 
number of them sympathised with the sepoys. How their 
worst passions were stimulated by contact with the mutineers 
from Jullundur and Phillaur has already been shown; and 
this evil influence spread far beyond the limits of the Ludhiana 
district. _Mahomedan chiefs were detected in treasonable corre- 
spondence: hereditary thieving tribes eagerly clutched at the 
opportunity of renewing their depredations: villagers raised 
disturbances, and refused to deliver up fugitive mutineers to 
justice ; and violent crimes alarmingly increased, though, from 
the intentness with which the criminal classes were watching 
the turns of the rebellion, ordinary misdemeanours almost 
entirely ceased. 

But Commissioner Barnes and his subordinates were equal 
to the occasion. With what energy they forwarded the de- 
spatch of the first British force that marched against Delhi, 
the reader already knows. And now, with the Sikh portion of 
the population, the Rajas of Patidla, Na&bha, and Jhind, and 
a number of loyal and influential native gentlemen on their 
side, they resolutely set themselves to stamp out every 
symptom of revolt in their own districts. Their police scoured 
the country, and, assured of indemnity, slew every criminal 
upon whom they could lay their hands. Highway robbers 


p. 389, par. 64; p. 41, par. 75; p. 42, par. 78; p. 48, par. 825 p. 45, pars. 87-8 ; 


p- 47, par. 96; p. 48, par. 101; p. 49, pars. 104-5; p. 50, par. 109; p. 51, 
par. 114. 
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and plunderers were, in many cases, hanged on the nearest 
trees as soon as they were caught. The revenue was only to 
be collected at the point of the bayonet; but it was collected. 
It is needless to say that severity like this proved to be the 
truest mercy in the end. By the close of July the worst was 
over. From that moment the people began to return to their 
allegiance ; and the process of tranquillisation was hastened by 
the passage of reinforcements on their way to Delhi.? 
The mention of these reinforcements naturally introduces 
an account of Sir John Lawrence’s imperial as 
aecal palicy, distinguished from his local policy. To him that 
hath more shall be given; and the Chief Com- 
missioner was rewarded for the firmness with which he kept 
the peace in the Punjab by finding himself able to make it 
contribute towards the restoration of peace in Hindustan. 
While recording the unselfishness with which he weakened his 
own resources in order to strengthen those of the empire, it 
would be unjust not to mention that for the power to do so 
he was partly indebted to the generosity of Bartle Frere, the 
Commissioner of Sind, who sent up battalion after battalion 
to support him, and laboured throughout in support of the 
Punjab administration as heartily as if he had been a Punjab 
officer. General Van Cortlandt was sent across the Punjab, 
May 31. to reconquer the districts north-west of Delhi. 
To provide for the wants of the besieging army, 
a system of transport, by canal and waggon trains, was 
organised from Karachi on the western seaboard through the 
Punjab. Besides an abundance of stores of every description 
and the greater part of the necessary treasure, John Lawrence 
contributed in all towards the recapture of Delhi, six battalions 
of European infantry, a regiment of European cavalry and a 
considerable force of European artillery, seven battalions of 
Punjabi infantry, three regiments of Punjabi cavalry, a 
Punjabi corps of sappers and miners and a number of Sikh 
artillerymen, two siege-trains, and eight thousand auxiliaries 
furnished by native chiefs. Of this mighty array of troops, 
the Punjabis had been formed by nine years of hard campaign- 
ing along a rugged and mountainous frontier into the finest 


1 General Report, p. 8, par. 14. P. M. R., p. 26, par. 21; p. 27, par. 28; 
p. 29, par. 82; p. 31, par. 42; p. 87, pars. 13-14; p. 88, par. 16; p. 89, par. 
18; p. 90, par. 21; p. 116, par. 45; pp. 117-18, pars. 47-52. 
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soldiers, with the single exception of the Gurkhas, whom India 
had ever produced. When the seizure of Delhi became known, 
many of them were absent on furlough; but, as soon as they 
received the order to return, they set out on foot to rejoin 
their regiments, and eagerly demanded to be led against the 
rebels.! 

One regiment, the first that started from the Punjab, indeed 
the first that started at all, to the attack of Delhi, 
deserves special mention here. This was the March ofthe 

°4 Guides for 
famous corps of Guides, composed of stalwart Deli. 
frontier-men of all races, men to whom Henry 
Lawrence, in the exercise of that foresight which discerned the 
premonitory symptoms of the Mutiny, had pointed as the best 
material to regenerate the effete pipe-clayed battalions of 
Hindustan, and who, likewise at his suggestion, were allowed 
to wear “their own loose, dusky shirts, and sun-proof, sword- 
proof turbans,” instead of being imprisoned in European 
uniforms. At the time of the outbreak at Meerut, the corps, 
consisting of three troops of cavalry and six companies of 
infantry, was quartered at Mardan, under the command of 
Captain Daly. On the 13th of May, six hours after receiving 
their orders, Daly and his men marched out of the station, 
reached Attock, thirty miles distant, next morn- May 14. 
ing, and, on arriving at Rawalpindi, learned mays, 
the welcome news that they were to proceed at’ 
once to Delhi. On the 9th of June, after moving at the rate 
of twenty-seven miles a day for three weeks, they marched 
with a fine swinging stride into camp at Delhi, and three 
hours afterwards went into action with the mutineers. This 
march has always ranked among the foremost achievements of 
the war.” 

It is now time to trace the fortunes of General Barnard 
and his army, whom we left encamped before pritish position 
Delhi on the night of the battle of Badli-ki-Serai. before Delhi. 

Their camp was protected in front by a line of rocky ground, 
known as the Ridge, which extended from the Jumna on the 
left to the distance of about two miles, and looked down upon 
the northern and part of the western face of the city. The left 


1P. M. R., pp. 4-6, pars. 12-15; p. 20, pars. 60-1; p. 91, par. 24. 
Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, Aug. 1857, p. 808. 
2 P. M. R., pp. 59, 60, pars. 27-8 ; Cave-Browne, vol. i. pp. 327-8. 
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was comparatively secure ; for the Jumna was unfordable, and its 
great width forbade any attempt to enfilade the British position 
with field-guns. At intervals along the Ridge stood four build- 
ings, specially adapted for defence, the Flagstaff Tower, a mosque, 
an observatory, and, near the extreme right, a large mansion, 
called Hindu Rao’s house. At each of these Barnard established 
piquets. To the right rear of Hindu Rao’s house lay the 
suburb of Sabzi-Mandi, and beyond it again a cluster of 
villages, which, with it, promised excellent cover to the enemy 
in any attacks which they might make upon the camp. More- 
over, the space between the city and the Ridge was overgrown 
by trees and shrubs, and covered with old mosques, tombs, and 
ruins, sheltered by which an attacking force might steal un- 
perceived to within a few yards of the camp. Within this 
space were situated two buildings, the Metcalfe house and 
Ludlow castle, which seemed likely to become objects of con- 
tention between the opposing forces. 

The city itself was surrounded by a wall, about seven miles 
in extent, and some twenty-four feet in height, strengthened by 
a number of bastions, and possessing ten massive gates. Around 
the wall ran a dry ditch, about twenty-five feet wide and rather 
less than twenty feet deep. The counterscarp and glacis were 
not such as to excite the admiration of the English engineers. 
Still, the fortifications, which had been recently repaired, were 
too strong to be battered down by such artillery as Barnard 
then had at his disposal; and the city was far too extensive to 
be invested by his little force. All that he could do was to 
watch the portion, little more than a seventh of the whole, that 
faced the Ridge. The enemy, therefore, were free to go in and 
out of the city as often as they pleased. 

It will be evident from the above account that the British 
General had a hard task before him. Though his position was 

Barnard’s in itself commanding enough, its advantages were 
situation. largely neutralised by the features of the surround- 
ing country: his force was small compared with that of the 
mutineers ; and he would have enough to do to prevent them 
from cutting off his communications with the Punjab, to which 
he had to look not only for reinforcements, but also for supplies. 


1 Lord Roberts’s Forty-one Years in India, vol. i. p. 158; Forrest’s Selec- 
tions from State Papers, vol. i, pp. 889-90; Col. H. M. Vibart’s Richard Baird 
Smith, pp. 24-5. 
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But he knew that his Government and his countrymen, ignorant 
or heedless of the difficulties which beset him, expected him to 
recapture Delhi without a moment’s delay ; he could not bear 
to encounter the reproaches which had been heaped upon his 
predecessor; and he therefore resolved, not with the calm 
resolution of the strong man, but with the desperation of the 
gambler, to try any enterprise that offered the remotest chance 
of success, though his reputation should be wrecked by failure. 
In this temper he lent a ready ear to a bold suggestion which 
was pressed upon him by a knot of ambitious subalterns under 
his command. 

Amongst the younger officers was a clever lieutenant of 
Engineers, named Wilberforce Greathed. Feel- me proposea 
ing confident that the city could be taken by a “up-de-main. 
coup-de-main, he argued his point so forcibly, that Barnard 
ordered him to draw up a detailed plan of attack in concert 
with two other Engineer officers and that Lieutenant Hodson 
whose daring ride from Karnal to Meerut, and from Meerut to 
Umballa, had brought him prominently into notice. The plan 
which they agreed upon was that, at half-past three on the 
morning of the 13th of June, two of the gates nearest to the 
Ridge should be blown open, and that, immediately after the 
explosion, two columns should enter the city, pass along the 
ramparts to right and left, take possession of the successive 
bastions with their guns, and finally communicate with a third, 
which was to advance to the palace. Four sorties on four 
successive days had been repulsed ; and Greathed insisted that 
the disheartened mutineers would be easily overcome. Barnard 
approved the scheme, and issued orders for its execution. But 
an accident prevented it from being even attempted. Brigadier 
Graves was field-officer of the day, and as such received an 
order to move off the Europeans on piquet, who were to form 
part of the attacking force. As, however, the order was not 
given in writing, and as he was unwilling to entrust the 
piquet duty to natives, he galloped to Barnard’s tent for 
further instructions, and, telling him that, although it might 
be possible to take the city by surprise, it would be impossible 
to hold it with such a small force, then and there persuaded 
him to abandon the enterprise. The columns, which had already 


1 Cave-Browne, vol. i. p. 875; Kaye, vol. ii. pp. 526-7; Forrest’s Selections 
From State Papers, vol. i. pp. 293-4, 
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advanced some distance, were therefore recalled. Hodson was 
naturally furious at the interference which had disappointed 
his hopes, and spoke of it as flat disobedience of orders ;+ but 
there can be no doubt that Graves was perfectly justified in 
availing himself of the informal character of the order which he 
had received to go and dissuade his chief from what he regarded 
as a hopeless venture. 

Greathed, however, was not to be thus baffled. Two days 
later he presented to Barnard a revised plan of 
attack, to consider which a council of war was 
summoned for the 15th. The military officers were almost 
unanimous in asserting that it would be madness to make the 
attempt before the arrival of a reinforcement of at least a 
thousand men. On the other hand, Commissioner Greathed, 
who represented the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces, strongly urged that such a delay would encourage 
the disaffected, and weaken the confidence of the native allies 
of the British Government. The council broke up without 
coming to any decision, but reassembled on the following 
day. Brigadier Wilson and General Reed,? who 
had succeeded Anson as Provisional Commander-in- 
Chief, declared themselves strongly opposed to undertaking 
the assault even on the arrival of the first instalment of 
the expected reinforcements. The chief reasons which they 
gave were, that, as nearly the whole force would be required 
for the enterprise, the camp would necessarily be left exposed 
to attack ; that, even if the assaulting columns should succeed 
in forcing their way into the city, they would run the risk of 
being destroyed by the superior numbers of the insurgents, who 
had shown that they could fight resolutely enough behind 
cover; and that, on political no less than on military grounds, 
it would be prudent to wait, inasmuch as by the adoption of 
such a course a large body of mutineers, who would otherwise 
be free to spread fire and sword through the surrounding 
country, would be kept inactive within the city. Influenced by 
these arguments, Barnard, who from the beginning had never 
known his own mind, abandoned the idea of the assault. <A 
few days later, indeed, Wilberforce Greathed, pointing out that 


June 14, 


June 16. 


1 Hodson, pp. 204, 207-8. 
2 Tll-health prevented Reed from taking an active part in the work of the 
siege, 
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the mutineers would soon be strongly reinforced, and that, if 
Delhi were not speedily reduced, Agra would most probably be 
besieged, made a last attempt to obtain the adoption of his own 
views, but in vain.! 

It is probable that, if the assault had been delivered, as 
originally intended, on the morning of the 13th, not only would 
the city have been taken, but it would have been held.2 There 
were not more than seven thousand sepoys of all arms within 
the city; while Barnard’s available infantry numbered two 
thousand.? There is good reason to believe that the latter 
would have been strong enough to overcome the resistance of 
the former;* and it is certain that, from the bulk of the citizens, 
they would have met with no resistance at all. Moreover, auda- 
city counts for so much in Indian warfare that, even if they had 
been too weak in themselves, the awe inspired by the sudden- 
ness and swiftness of their attack might have given them the 
victory. On the other hand, though we may believe, we cannot 
be sure that they would have succeeded; and, if they had 
failed, the results would have been calamitous. 

The more important question, whether the early recapture 
of Delhi would have been politically useful, may be answered 
decidedly in the affirmative. The great argument of those who 


1 Kaye (vol. ii. pp. 583-7, 589-40) gives long extracts from the memoranda 
which the officers laid before the council. 

2 Hodson, p. 214. Greathed’s Letters written during the Siege of Dethi, 
p- 110. See also a letter written by Baird Smith to a friend, and published in 
the Times of May 11, 1858, p. 6, cols. 2, 3. 

3 Hodson, p. 239, and note. Hodson was chief of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment. Innes (Sepoy Revolt, p. 107) estimates the number of the sepoys at 8000. 
The entire British force comprised 2400 infantry and 600 cavalry, besides the 
Guides (six companies of infantry and three of cavalry). A note by Com- 
missioner Barnes to a statement prepared by Hodson’s spy, Rajab Ali (Aug. 
14, 1857), says “in round numbers the mutineers may be estimated at 4000 
Cavalry and 12,000 Infantry. The rest, say 1000 Cavalry and 3000 Infantry, 
are undisciplined levies of no account whatever.” Hnclosures to Secret Letters from 
India, 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, p. 128. Henry Norman, on the other hand, says that 
the mutineers numbered, at that time, 30,000. When the assault was actually 
delivered, the strength of the assaulting columns and the reserve was 5160. 
Forrest’s Selections from State Papers, vol. i. pp. 371-2, 449. 

4 As the numerical discrepancy between the contending forces was as great 
when the city was at last taken, it is fair to assume that the columns intended 
for the assault of the 12th of June would have succeeded at least as well as those 
which made the actual assault on the 14th of September. [‘‘Our troops,” 
wrote Wilberforce Greathed, ‘were in splendid fettle, the enemy dispirited 
by four heavy repulses in five days.’—A Memorial of the Life and Services of 
Maj.-Gen. W. W. H. Greathed, C.B., p. 28, by Sir H. Yule.] 
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opposed the assault was, that its success would have allowed 
the mutineers to disperse, and raise disturbances in the sur- 
rounding country. Even if this had been the case, however, 
the expected reinforcements would have been available to 
destroy them. Moreover, any temporary mischief that might 
have ensued would have been more than counterbalanced. The 
timely reconquest of the imperial city, by affording an undeni- 
able proof of the enduring vitality of the British power, would 
have at once removed the strain upon the Punjab, might 
have at once extinguished the fire of insurrection throughout 
the North-Western Provinces, and would at least have set free, 
to tread out any embers that might have still continued to 
smoulder, a host of British soldiers, who were destined to perish 
fruitlessly in a long series of tedious combats on the Ridge. 

Meanwhile the enemy were taking full advantage of the 
respite which their opponents had afforded them. On the 12th 

Encounters they made an attack on the camp both in front 

with the and rear, but were beaten back, and pursued up 

var to the walls of the city; while the Metcalfe house 
was wrested from them, strengthened by a piquet, and placed 
in communication with the post at the Flagstaff Tower. The 
result was that it became impossible for them to turn the left 
of the British defences. Notwithstanding this failure, they 
made three several attempts to capture Hindu 
Rao’s house, the importance of which they fully 
appreciated, but were uniformly repulsed. On the 17th the 
British assumed the offensive, and succeeded in destroying 
a battery which their opponents were erecting with the ob- 
ject of enfilading the Ridge. Two days later 
the enemy made another attack on the rear, but 
were again defeated. 

After this week of fighting they rested awhile, but only to 
prepare themselves for a greater effort. The Centenary of 
Plassey was approaching; and their priests and astrologers 
bade them be of good courage, for on that day the empire of 
the Feringhees was fated to be overthrown. Relying on these 
assurances, and fortified, like the besiegers of Arcot, by copious 
draughts of bhang, they marched out of the Lahore gate at 
daybreak, and passed the British right, intending 
to attack the camp in rear; but, finding that the 
bridges over the Najafgarh Canal had been destroyed, they 
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were forced to return to the Sabzi-Mandi. There a desperate 
struggle was maintained. About noon a determined attempt 
was made, supported by the heavy guns thundering from the 
city and the suburbs, to capture Hindu Rao’s house; and, 
though the 60th Rifles, the Gurkhas, and the Guides offered a 
noble resistance, Major Reid, who commanded the post, was 
barely able to hold his ground until reinforcements arrived. 
Then the tide began to turn; and the enemy, again and again 
repulsed, fell back at sunset on the city, having lost over three 
hundred men.t A permanent result of the day’s fighting was: 
the capture of a building in the Sabzi-Mandi called the Sammy 
house, which was thenceforward garrisoned by a body of 
Europeans, and connected by a line of breastworks with 
Hindu Rao’s house. This success, following the destruction of 
the bridges over the Najafgarh Canal, made it impossible for 
the rebels to attack the rear of the camp without undertaking 
a long circuit.” 
The prospects of the besiegers were now beginning to brighten. 

Reinforcements had just arrived; and more were 
to follow soon. On the day after the Centenary (y" Gham. 
of Plassey, Neville Chamberlain, who had handed blainand 
over the command of the Punjab Moveable Column 
to Nicholson, came to assume the office of Adjutant-General. 
The more eager and daring spirits rejoiced at the coming of 
one who, they had good reason to hope, would breathe a more 
fervent spirit into the counsels which directed them. ‘ He 
ought,” wrote Hodson exultingly, “to be worth a thousand 
men to us.”* Another arrival, too, was hopefully awaited. 
The Chief Engineer was no longer fit for duty ; and Colonel 
Baird Smith, who presided over the great engineering college at 
Roorkee, was summoned to take his place. Rapidly organising 
a body of pioneers, and collecting a supply of engineering tools 
and stores, he travelled down as fast as horses and elephants 
could carry him, stimulated to greater speed by a message 
which reached him on his way, telling that Delhi July 2. 
was at last to be assaulted. But his haste was all 
in vain. On his arrival he found that Barnard July. 

1 Reid’s Letters and Notes, quoted by Kaye, vol. ii. p. 555, note. 

2 Cave-Browne, vol. i. pp. 351-2 ; H. Norman’s Narrative of the Campaign of 
the Delhi Army, p. 18; History of the Siege of Dethi, by an Officer who served 


there, pp. 120-2 ; Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. 174. 
3 Hodson, p. 216. 
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had postponed the intended enterprise, in the belief that he 
was himself to be attacked in great force on the very morning 
of the appointed day. The enemy had just been reinforced by 
the mutinous regiments from Rohilkhand; and though, as it 
turned out, they did not carry out the threat which had alarmed 
Barnard, they made an expedition on the evening of the same 
day to Alipur, intending to intercept some British convoys. 
__ They failed, indeed, in their object ; but the mere 
dhe British fact of their being able to make the _attempt 
tions en» showed the besiegers the danger to which their 
~~“ communications with the Punjab were exposed. 
If there had been an able general in Delhi, he would have seen 
from the first that his true policy was to cut that all-important 
line, and would have kept a strong column in the field till the 
work should have been done. But Baird Smith had gauged 
the capacity of his opponents; and he saw that a few days’ 
labour would make the position secure. The engineers, there- 
fore, set to work under his orders, and succeeded in destroy- 
ing a number of bridges over the Western Jumna Canal, and 
two over the Najafgarh jheel; but one over the latter, and the 
bridge of boats over the Jumna, by which the rebel reinforce- 
ments, as they arrived, were enabled to make their way 
into the city, resisted every effort for their destruction.+ 
The British reinforcements had not come a moment before 
Disappoint. they were needed; for, though the enemy had 
isappoint- é : ‘ : 
mentsof failed in every object which they had undertaken, 
Barnard. Barnard had as certainly failed to make the 
slightest visible impression upon the city. He could not help 
seeing that he was in reality not besieging, but besieged. His 
artillery park was so ill supplied that it was actually necessary 
to buy from camp-followers the shot, fired from the enemy’s 
batteries, which they had picked up on the field. He had 
not been able to silence one of the hostile guns. If the 
enemy were inferior to his troops in close fighting, their artillery 
practice was superior; their guns outnumbered his by four to 
one; their stores of ammunition were virtually inexhaustible ; 
and they too had been reinforced, and reinforced in far greater 
strength than their opponents.” Barnard’s victories, while yield- 


1 Caye-Browne, vol. ii. p. 14; Norman, p. 22; Hodson, p. 2613; Vibart’s 
Richard Baird Smath, pp. 8-9, 30. 


2 Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. 178; Vibart, p. 32. It was the deliberate opinion of 
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ing no decisive result, had been dearly bought. From the 
30th of May to the 30th of June, the Rifles alone had lost a 
hundred and sixty-five men, killed, wounded, and destroyed by 
disease.} 

How bitterly conscious Barnard was of his own failure, is 
evident from the eagerness with which he endeavoured to make 
his Government and his own friends appreciate his difficulties. 
And those difficulties were indeed so great that it is doubtful 
whether any general could have surmounted them. But 
Barnard must also have felt that he had lost the confidence of 
those who served under him. The cause was not simply that 
he had failed. Soldiers seldom ask themselves why they trust 
one leader, why they distrust another. But up to a certain 
point they are as infallible judges of the qualities of their com- 
mander as schoolboys are of the qualities of their master. The 
explanation of the distrust with which Barnard was regarded is 
simply that he distrusted himself, and therefore allowed him- 
self to be swayed hither and thither by mutually antagonistic 
advisers.” 

But, if he had failed to inspire men with confidence in his 
powers as a general, he inspired them with some- a 
thing akin to love for himself as aman. In the ~~ See? 
midst of all his labours, his troubles, and his anxieties, he re- 
mained the perfect gentleman, the courteous, open-handed 
host, the thoughtful, tender friend. Hodson has feelingly re- 
lated how one night, when he chanced to awake, he found the 
kind old man standing at his bedside, carefully covering him 
up from the draught.2 He let the humblest of his soldiers 


John Lawrence that Delhi would have been in our possession early in July but for 
the material aid and, much more, the moral stimulus given to the mutineers by the 
reinforcements from Jullundur and Bareilly, which only the imbecility of Johnstone 
and Hewitt allowed to arrive. ‘General Hewitt,” he wrote, “might well have 
spared at least half the 1400 men under his command ; sucha body under an enter- 
prising and efficient officer would have prevented the mutineers from ever crossing 
the Ganges.” Hncloswres to Secret Letters from India, August 1857, pp. 804-6, 
809; Dunlop’s Service and Adventure with the Khakee Ressalah, pp. 538-4. 
[See Baird Smith’s letter published in the Times of May 11, 1858, giving reasons 
for believing that an assault early in July would have succeeded.] 

1 Rotton, p. 108. 

2 Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. 186. An engineer officer writing to the Times, Sept. 1, 
1857, p. 8, col. 6, from Delhi, says: “The great want in this (an action fought 
on June 28), as in all our actions, was the want of a head ; officers lead on their 
parties without any method or arrangement.” 

3 Hodson, p. 207. 
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know that he felt for their sufferings, and took a pride in their 
valour and endurance. While he thus endeared himself to all, 
he won their respect by his conscientious performance of duty. 
His anxiety and his failing nerves would not suffer him to 
sleep ; and therefore, while life remained to him, he worked on 
day and night alike. The coming of Baird Smith cheered him: 
but his end was even then approaching; for on 
the 5th of July he was struck down by cholera, 
and before night he died. 

The vexed question of assault was now reopened. Baird 
The question ith, finding that it was as yet impossible to 
of assault undertake a regular siege, on account of the 
eli paucity of guns and the insufficiency of ammuni- 

tion, submitted a plan of attack to Reed, who had succeeded 
Barnard. Valuable time, however, was lost in considering the 
plan; and after a week’s delay Reed was persuaded to reject 
it. Meanwhile the British had suffered heavy loss; and a day 
or two later Baird Smith himself acknowledged that the time 
for an assault had gone by.! On the 17th, Reed, who had been 
in wretched health since the beginning of the siege, made over 
the command to Wilson. 

The new chief was a good officer in his own branch of the 
service, and could boast that he had already won 
two battles over the mutineers; but neither in 
heart nor in head was he strong enough to sustain a burden 
under which his two predecessors had succumbed within six 
weeks. Great men of action have suffered from sensitive 
nerves more often than the world suspects; but they have 
become great by learning to hold their nerve force under con- 
trol. This, however, was precisely what Wilson had not learned 
to do. He allowed himself to be irritated by trifles, not only 
out of his equanimity, but also out of his urbanity. Yet it is 
certain that many expected great results from his appointment. 
Hardly, however, had he succeeded to the command before he 
began to think of retiring from Delhi altogether. The thought 
did not, indeed, originate with him. Even Hervey Greathed 
had suggested that the army would be better employed in re- 
storing order in other parts of the country than in fighting 
battles that led to no result. Baird Smith, however, represent- 


His death. 


Wilson. 


1 Times, May 11, 1858, p, 6, col, 2; Vibart’s Richard Baird Smith, pp. 95, 
98, 102. 
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ing that to retreat would be to abandon communication with 
the Punjab, and to withdraw the protection which the army 
in its present position afforded to that province, entreated 
Wilson to remain. Wilson was sagacious enough to see the 
force of these arguments, and wrote to John 
Lawrence, declaring his resolve to stand his 
ground to the last, and begging for reinforcements. 

The most trying period of the so-called siege had now been 
reached. The rains had set in; and men wetted 5.04. ana 
to the skin often found, on coming off duty, that sufferings 
their tents were water-logged. Swarms of flies Act 
tormented the wounded as they lay in hospital, and crawled 
over the meat on the mess-tables. Owing perhaps to abundant 
food and water, the rate of mortality was indeed far below that 
recorded in Havelock’s campaign; but still there was quite 
enough sickness to impair seriously the fighting strength of the 
force. Wilson’s army was of the finest mettle: but the best 
troops would deteriorate after fighting, on an average, three 
battles a week for six weeks without making any apparent pro- 
gress towards their object ; and it was clear that the men were 
losing their discipline. Wilson’s best title to praise is that he set 
himself resolutely to remedy this state of things. He insisted 
on the men wearing their uniforms instead of turning out in 
their shirt-sleeves, as they had fallen into the habit of doing ; 
he organised a regular system of reliefs in order to give them 
the greatest possible amount of rest; and above all he ex- 
pressed his resolve to protect the camp-followers, whom, in their 
unthinking hatred of the coloured races, they had treated with 
insolent cruelty.? 

Meanwhile the fighting on the Ridge had been maintained 
almost without a pause. From every part of the country, from 
Jhadnsi, from Rajputana, from the Punjab, from Central 
India, and from the North-Western Provinces, the mutineers 
had been and were still streaming in their thousands into 
Delhi; and it was the custom that each instalment of the rein- 
forcements should go forth soon after its arrival, and prove its 
title to share in the honours of the garrison by attacking the 


July 18. 


1 Hodson, pp. 227, 282; Greathed, pp. 115, 165 ; Turnbull’s Letters written 
during the Siege of Dethi, p. 14; Cave-Browne, vol. ii. p. 83 ; Rotton, pp. 153, 
155-6 ; History of the Siege of Dethi, by an Officer who served there, pp. 119, 
165-6, 175, 195-6, 231-2 ; Lord Roberts, vol. i. pp. 195, 198. 
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besiegers. Thus attacks were persistently made on the right 
and on the rear; while cannon thundered from the walls and 
from the enemy’s batteries; and the crack of musketry con- 
tinually re-echoed among the houses of the suburbs. It would 
need an epic to tell of the deeds of valour and of self-sacrifice 
that were performed, here and there on the side of the 
mutineers, everywhere on the side of the British. If hope long 
deferred was beginning to tell on the discipline of the latter, it 
could not weaken their spirit. In six weeks they 
Suis, had fought more than twenty battles. The 
sound of the alarm became familiar to those who 

had never heard it in previous campaigns. At any hour of the 
day or night the warning note might be heard; and then, as 
the enemy’s masses came swarming to the attack, officers were 
to be seen hurrying to their tents to buckle on their arms, 
horse-artillery galloping to the front, foot-soldiers of divers 
complexions, and wearing divers uniforms, pressing forward to 
defend the threatened point. At Hindu Rao’s house, Reid 
held his own as stubbornly as ever with a handful of riflemen 
and his regiment of war-loving Gurkhas; for he knew that if 
his post were captured, the camp would be exposed to the 
enemy’s fire, and the Ridge itself become untenable. On the 
left and rear Hodson kept watch with an eye which nothing 
could escape, and, at whatever point the battle might be raging, 
was sure to appear in moments of difficulty, and restore the 
fortunes of the day by swift counsel or strong succour.t And 
there were many other nameless heroes who, each in his own 
sphere, contributed to make ultimate success certain. To- 
wards the end of July, it was plain that invariable defeat was 
breaking down the confidence of the enemy.® While their 
attacks became less spirited, the British added, foot by foot, to 
the ground which they held, until the Sabzi-Mandi was com- 
pletely in their power. Itis true that on the lst of August, the 
day of the great festival of the Bakra Eed, Mahomedans and 
Hindus were stimulated by their priests to join in a desperate 
onslaught upon the right: but the British, screened by their 

1 Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, 24 Sept. 1857, p. 28. 

2 Greathed, p. 142; Turnbull, pp. 14-15; History of the Siege of Delhi, by 
an Officer who served there, pp. 94-5, 

3 See letter in Kaye, vol. iii. pp. 672-8. 


4 Greathed, p. 122. 
5 Hodson, pp. 242, 248. 
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breastworks, received the fanatics with a steady fire; and the 
expiring effort was succeeded by a general lull." 

But when would the great object be attained? When would 
Delhi itself fall? We can only imagine from a word let fall 
here and there the bitterness of delay which all, from the 
General down to the meanest private, must have tasted in those 
days. ‘I confess,” wrote one whose heart never failed him, 
“JT confess sometimes it requires all one’s trust in the God 
of battles, and all the comforting and sustaining words of those 
nearest and dearest to us, to bear up boldly and bravely through 
these weary days.”” But utterances like these were simply 
expressions of a longing for the sympathy of some loving heart 
by men who would have scorned to utter a word of complaint 
to others. In the darkest days a tone not only of cheerfulness, 
but of gaiety pervaded the camp. In the mess-tents, however 
rude the table might be, however homely the fare, talk flowed 
as freely, jests were bandied as merrily as ever. Off duty, 
officers and men kept up their spirits by riding pony-races, or 
playing cricket or quoits. There was a marvellous sympathy 
and good-fellowship among all ranks. The gallantry of the 
Gurkhas and the Guides had made them special favourites 
with their white comrades; and sometimes a British private 
and a frontier-man might be seen sitting side by side, each 
puffing gravely at his pipe, and talking in his own dialect, 
without understanding a word of what his companion said. 
Wounded officers were carried out on their couches in the 
evening to enjoy the air, and listen to the music of the bands. 
Nor were the men in hospital forgotten. They knew that they 
might reckon upon their comrades coming round in leisure 
moments, to smoke a pipe with them, and chat over the events 
of the day. ‘The spirit of the sufferers was admirable. One 
man, who had only a few hours to live, cheerily told an officer 
_ that he knew he would soon be up again, and ready for another 
brush with the mutineers. There was indeed a darker side to 
the picture. Thoughtless lads were heard to say that every 
Poorbeah in camp ought to be put to death: ignorant soldiers 
too often repaid the camp-followers, without whose services, 
given at the risk of their lives, they could not have existed for 


1 Norman’s Narrative (Forrest’s Selections from State Papers, vol. i. pp. 
457-60) ; Vibart, pp. 103, 109. ' 
2 Hodson, pp. 263-4. 
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a day, with brutal words and savage blows; and few of their 
officers cared or ventured to restrain them, even if they did not 
set them the example. But, while no good man would think 
of defending such things, no thoughtful man, remembering the 
circumstances of the time, would be extreme to condemn 
them.! 
Meanwhile the people of Delhi had had ample opportunities 
for reflecting upon the comparative advantages of 
State ofafirs British and of Mogul rule. One of the King’s 
sons, the Shahzada, Mirza Mughal, had _ been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief. His troops, though not so 
unmanageable as might have been expected, were perpetually 
squabbling with their officers, and had to be coaxed into the 
performance of their duty. As time passed, and they failed to 
dislodge their opponents, numbers of them deserted. Those 
who remained became daily less submissive to discipline, 
and more regardless of civil authority. Swaggering into the 
bazaars, they plundered the shops, and bragged of imaginary 
exploits to unarmed listeners, who, for their lives, dared not 
contradict them. The King was besieged by petitions from 
respectable citizens, complaining that the sepoys burst into 
their houses, and debauched their wives and daughters ; but he 
was powerless to punish the offenders, or to grant redress to 
the sufferers. ‘Repeated injunctions,” he wrote, “have been 
issued prohibiting plunder and aggression in the city, but all 
to no purpose.” The rapacity of the sepoys indeed was not 
without excuse; for the poverty of the King was such that 
they could hardly get any pay. Nay, while rebuking them for 
plundering, he was himself driven to extort loans from the 
unhappy merchants. At last a clever subahdar of artillery, 
named Bakht Khan, arrived with the Bareilly brigade, and, 
favoured by the King, who was nettled by the haughty and 
overbearing demeanour of Mirza Mughal, took command of the 
army. But even Bakht Khan, though he did his best to 
restrain the licentious soldiery, could effect little without 
support. Moreover, Mirza Mughal could ill brook the depriva- 
tion of his command; and the sepoys clamoured for the dis- 
missal of the subahdar. It was finally arranged that the army 


1 Medley, pp. 68-9; History of the Siege of Delhi, by an Officer who served 
there, p. 194; Hodson, p. 213. It is only fair to say that the bheesties were 
well treated. Médley, p. 93. 
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should be divided into three brigades, of which Bakht Khan 
should command one, and Mirza Mughal another. The quarrels 
of the rival chiefs were imitated by their inferiors. The cavalry 
were split up into numerous factions. Hindu sepoys reproached 
Mahomedans for having deceived them by false alarms about 
religion, and declared that if only they could be sure that their 
lives would be spared, they would gladly go back to their old 
officers. Mahomedans insisted on their right to slaughter kine, 
and fought with Hindus in the streets ; while all who had any- 
thing to lose cursed the sepoys, and mourned over the downfall 
of the British Raj. 

The King, though he felt that he was impotent to exert the 
powers of sovereignty, tried feebly to support its external 
dignity. From time to time he took his seat upon the throne, 
and held durbars in the hall wherein his dread ancestors had 
given audience. A few weeks before, the highest English 
officials had been accustomed to dismount at the entrance of 
the passage leading to the hall, and to salute him, as they 
entered, with all the respect due to the representative of an 
ancient dynasty ; but now sepoy officers galloped up to the 
very door, and, striding in with their swords clanking, sat 
down on the cushions, side by side with chiefs and courtiers, 
and insulted him to his face. On one occasion some hundreds 
of hungry sepoys rushed into the hall, and, thronging round 
him, demanded that he should imprison his sons, who had 
embezzled their pay, and swore that, if their pay were not 
given to them, they would murder him and his family. In the 
surrounding districts, as in the city, his authority was despised. 
The mutineers were strong enough to have detached parties to 
awe the population into obedience; but, if any of their com- 
manders had the wit to perceive the necessity of such a step, 
the spirit of dissension was too strong to admit of its execu- 
tion. The King tried to find solace for the miseries of his lot 
by describing them in doggerel verse: “The army surrounds 
me,” he complained, “IJ have no peace nor quiet; my life alone 
remains, and that they will soon destroy.” At last, in his 
misery, he declared that he would abdicate, and seek consola- 
tion in a religious life. ‘ Wearied and helpless,” he wrote, “we 
have now resolved on making a vow to pass the remainder of 
our days in service acceptable to God, and relinquishing the title 
of sovereign, fraught with cares and troubles, and in our present 


MAIN 
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griefs and sorrows assuming the garb of a religious mendicant, 
to proceed first and stay at the shrine of the saint Khwaja 
Sahib, and, after making necessary arrangements for the journey, 
to go eventually to Mecca.” 

But the restless intriguers who surrounded him still hoped 
to retrieve their lost cause. Emissaries were despatched to 
gain over native princes. Eloquent moulvis flocked from all 
parts into the city, and, from the pulpits of the mosques, 
preached a war of extermination against the infidels. It was 
announced that the Agra fort had been captured by the 
Neemuch brigade; and a salute of twenty-one guns celebrated 
the imaginary exploit. The disheartened sepoys were told that 
help would soon reach them; and on the 11th of August Mirza 
Mughal, as though to give additional force to these assurances, 
issued a magniloquent order, in which he boasted that, “in 
three or four days hence, please God, the whole Ridge will be 
taken, when every one of the base unbelievers will be humbled 
and ruined, and will be sent to hell.” 4 

Long before this period had been reached, a controversy of 

ee historical interest, relating to the siege, had arisen 
versus Delhi in the Punjab. So early as the 27th of May, 
controversy. & c 
Edwardes, who looked with a longing eye upon 
the goodly reinforcements which his chief was preparing to 
despatch against Delhi, begged him to divert a portion of them 
for the relief of Peshawar. “You know,” he pleaded, “on 
what a nest of devils we stand. Once let us take our foot up, 
and we shall be stung to death.” But Lawrence had more fear 
of the devils in Hindustan. Delhi was lost. Within its walls 
were gathered together the arch-traitors, the ringleaders in 
mutiny. It was the focus of rebellion, the vital point upon 
the recovery of which was staked the honour, nay the very 
existence of the empire. He might have said, in the spirit of 
Queen Mary, “If I were to die now, the word ‘Delhi’ would 
be found engraven upon my heart.” His voice had been the 
loudest to urge its recovery. He must bend all his strength to 
support those who were marching against it, in obedience to 
1 Cooper, pp. 196-211; Cave-Browne, vol. ii. p. 87; History of the Siege of 
Delhi, by an Officer who served there, pp. 187-48 ; Evidence taken before the 
Court appointed for the Trial of the King of Delhi, pp. 115, 118, 120, 124, 165, 


168, 217, 219, 237-8, 278-9 ; Syad Ahmad Khan’s The Causes of the Indian 


Revolt, p. 53; Mnclosures to Secret Letters from India, 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, 
pp. 180, 186, 
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him. When, therefore, he saw that its recovery might be a 
question of time, he was only the more firmly resolved to con- 
tinue his support. On the 9th of June he wrote to tell 
Edwardes that, if the besiegers should be in danger of failing 
for want of reinforcements, he thought of sending the European 
troops in the Peshawar valley to help them, and asking Dost 
Mahomed to occupy the valley with his troops, on the under- 
standing that, if he proved a faithful ally, it should be ceded 
to him in perpetuity. ‘‘ Peshawar,” he said, “would accom- 
plish his heart’s desire, and would do more to make the 
Afghans friendly to us than anything else which we could do.” 
“One thing,” he added, “appears to be certain, which is, that 
if disaster occurs at Delhi, all the native regulars, and some of 
the irregulars (perhaps many), will abandon us.” 

Edwardes was amazed at the proposal; and Nicholson and 
Cotton shared his feelings. He knew indeed the importance 
of Delhi; but his own station was all in all to him. He spoke 
of it as the anchor of the Punjab, the removal 
of which would allow the whole ship to drift to 
sea. He ridiculed the idea that Dost Mahomed would show 
himself grateful for the cession. Rather “he would assume 
our day to be gone in India, and follow after us as an enemy.” 
“Europeans cannot retreat,” he urged; ‘“Caubul would come 
again.” 

Lawrence treated these arguments with the respect which 
the experience of their author demanded ; but he was not con- 
vinced by them. ‘There was no one thing,” he 
wrote to his lieutenant, “‘ which tended so much to 
the ruin of Napoleon in 1814 as the tenacity with which, after 
the disasters at Leipsic, he clung to the line of the Elbe, 
instead of falling back at once to that of the Rhine.”! A few 
days later he sent a telegram, announcing the 
march of the Bareilly mutineers for Delhi, and 
implying his resolve to give effect to the Peshawar arrange- 
ments if the prospects of the besiegers should become worse. 
Then Cotton and Edwardes sat down to address a last remon- 
strance to their chief. Cotton urged that the abandonment of 
Peshawar would cause the border tribes, the Punjabi Irregulars, 
the Sikhs, and all who had hitherto remained faithful, to turn 


1 Tt is hardly necessary to point out Lawrence’s blunder. Napoleon had 
abandoned the line of the Elbe before the battle of Leipzig. 
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upon us, as, however plausibly we might explain it, their keen 
instincts would seize upon it as a proof of weakness. 
Edwardes’s letter was much more than a remon- 
strance. It reads like the passionate outburst of a man who, 
in his eagerness, feels that he is pleading, as it were, face to 
face with one bent upon rushing to his own destruction. The 
Punjab would be sacrificed by giving up Peshawar. “If 
General Reed,” he insisted, “cannot take Delhi with eight 
thousand men, he will not take it with nine thousand or ten 


June 26. 


thousand. . . . Make a stand! ‘Anchor, Hardy, anchor!’ 
. . . If you hold the Punjab, you will facilitate the reconquest 
of India from the seaboard. . . . Whatever takes place in 


Central India, we shall stand in a firm and honourable attitude 
if we maintain the capitals on the sea, and the frontiers here. 
Between the two it is all a family quarrel, an insurrection im our 
own house. Make sure of one practicable policy. If General 
Reed, with all the men you have sent him, cannot get into 
Delhi, let Delhi go.” So strongly convinced, indeed, was he of 
the truth of his opinions, that he wrote privately to Lawrence, 
begging him not to order him to abandon Peshawar, as, rather 
than obey such an order, he would feel bound by conscience to 
resign his post, and explain to Government his reasons for 
doing so.? 

Before this letter was written, the Chief Commissioner, like 
the sensible, cool-headed statesman that he was, 
had asked the Governor-General to decide between 
him and his lieutenant. He had requested that an answer 
might be sent to him in one of two forms: “Hold on to 
Peshawur to the last,” or “You may act as may appear ex- 
pedient regarding Peshawur.” On the 24th of July he wrote 
again, as though to win over the Governor-General to his own 
view, “The Punjab will prove short work to the mutineers when 
the Delhi army is destroyed.”* But, before the 
Governor-General received this letter, he had 
decided in favour of Edwardes. 

The wisdom of this decision is beyond all doubt. Lawrence 
agreed with Edwardes in thinking that it was more important 

1 The italics are mine. Edwardes thought that Reed, if he could not take 
Delhi, should “fall back on the Sutiej, leaving the North-West Provinces to be 
recovered when they could be.” MS. correspondence. 


2 Ib. 
3 The italics are mine. 
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to hold the Punjab than even to prosecute the siege of Delhi.! 
The question, then, is narrowed to this,—would the abandon- 
ment of Peshawar have involved the loss of the Punjab ? 
Even if our knowledge of Asiatic character and Anglo-Indian 
history did not incline us to accept Edwardes’s view of the 
results that would have followed the abandonment of Peshawar, 
the correctness of that view would be rendered probable by the 
fact that a mere rumour that the Trans-Indus was to be ceded 
to Dost Mahomed caused the greatest uneasiness and distress 
to the staunchest supporters of the Government.? The Afghans 
were longing to invade the Punjab; and, if Dost Mahomed 
had not appreciated the solid advantages which he derived 
from his treaty, if he had not felt a wholesome respect for the 
resolute bearing of Edwardes, Nicholson, and Cotton, he would 
doubtless have undertaken an invasion. It is absurd to 
suppose that he or his subjects would have regarded the 
cession of Peshawar as anything but a sign of weakness ; and, 
if they had remained content with the cession, if they had not 
taken advantage of our embarrassment to clutch at so splendid 
a prize as the Punjab, they would hardly have been human 
beings, they would certainly not have been Asiatics. It is as 
certain, then, as any conjecture can be, that, if the cession had 
taken place, the Punjab would have gone.? On the other 
hand, the fact that the mere delay in reducing Delhi caused 
the most dangerous symptoms to appear in the Punjab, proves 
how disastrous the abandonment of the siege must have 
been.* 

To sum up, perhaps the weightiest words in the whole con- 


1 Life of Lord Lawrence, vol. ii. p. 145. 

2 PIM, F., pp. 76-7; par: 126: 

* “Tf” wrote Canning, in his letter of July 15 (Sir H. S. Cunningham’s Lard 
Canning, pp. 122-4), “we were now to abandon territory, no matter how 
distant, it would be impossible that faith in the permanency of our rule should 
not be shaken. The encouragement to join the league against us would be 
irresistible.” 

4 Lawrence thought that, if any disaster occurred at Delhi, it would be 
impossible to hold both Peshawar and the other important points in the 
Punjab. Edwardes, however, wrote, “We thought, whatever dangers occurred 
at Delhi, the Punjib could be held till troops can come from England, by our 
holding two points in strength, Peshaure and the Manjha about Lahore and 
Umritzir : and we recommended John Lawrence to stand or fall at these places, 
dismissing the idea of retreat.” MS. correspondence. Mr. Bosworth Smith 
admits that, if Lawrence had resolved to abandon the siege, he could have 
ridden out the storm in the Punjab. Life of Lord Lawrence, vol. ii. pp. 141-2. 
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troversy were those in which Edwardes counselled the main- 
tenance, at any cost, of the frontier and the capitals on 
the sea, because “between the two it is a family quarrel.” 
If it had been necessary either to abandon Peshawar, or 
to abandon temporarily the siege of Delhi, it would have 
been wiser to choose the latter alternative. The choice, how- 
ever, would have lain between two great, though unequal, 
evils. It is fortunate indeed that such a choice never became 
necessary.! 

Meanwhile, although the Punjab was officially reported 
quiet, the authorities knew that they were, so to 
speak, standing upon a mine. Seven infantry 
and two cavalry regiments of armed natives were 
still scattered over the country.? Two of these, the 58th at 
Rawalpindi and the 14th at Jhelum, were known to be 
ripening so fast for mutiny, that the Chief Commissioner re- 
solved to disarm them. He laid his plans with consummate 
skill. The Jhelum regiment was to be surprised by a force 
from Rawalpindi. Moreover, the two regiments were to be 
disarmed on the same day, lest either should hear of the fate 
of the other and thus gain time to prepare for resistance. The 


State of the 
Punjab. 


1 Mr. Bosworth Smith, in his elaborate vindication of Lawrence’s proposed 
policy, makes the following remark,—“ That he was prepared calmly to face 
the outery which such a proposal would create... shows that he regarded 
the struggle with the eye of a statesman as well as a soldier, that he embraced 
its imperial as well as its local aspects.” It shows nothing of the sort. To say 
that, because a man is prepared to face an outcry against a measure, the measure 
must necessarily be statesmanlike, is as much as to say that moral courage and 
statesmanship are identical. 

I must also protest against the injustice which Mr. Bosworth Smith does to 
the memory of Edwardes in asserting that he regarded the struggle from a 
provincial point of view, while Lawrence embraced its imperial aspects. How 
does Mr. Bosworth Smith interpret these words of Edwardes,—“ Not that I 
would say secure your own province if the Empire required its sacrifice. We 
would sacrifice any other province without a pang or a doubt, but the Empire’s 
reconquest depends on the Punjab.” The fact is, and Mr. Bosworth Smith might 
have been generous enough to admit it, that each disputant was actuated by 
imperial motives. The italics are mine. [At the end of the first week in July, 
Baird Smith described the British position before Delhi as perfectly safe (Vibart’s 
Richard Baird Smith, p. 95); and there can be no doubt that after this 
time Lawrence was unduly nervous, General Innes, I am glad to find, 
supports my view, that Edwardes was in the right. See his Sepoy Revolt, 
p- 106.] 

2 Exclusive of two regiments at Peshawar and one at the frontier station of 
Dera Ismail Khan. See P. M. R., pp. 11-12, pars. 28-32; and Cave-Browne, 
vol, ii, p. 48. 
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plan, however, was marred in the execution. Nicholson indeed 
took up a commanding position at Amritsar, from 
which he could overawe the Manjha, and _ad- 
vance to the relief of any point that might be threatened. But 
the attempt to surprise Jhelum failed. The sepoys 
were therefore on their guard, and, though expelled 
from their lines, succeeded in gaining a village ghejupand 
from which their assailants, overcome by the heat, 

and staggering under the effects of drink, failed to dislodge 
them. Next morning, when the attack was about 
to be renewed, it was found that the sepoys had 
disappeared. Almost all were eventually either slain, or 
captured and executed; but their momentary triumph was 
noised abroad. The native garrison at Sialkot, who un- 
fortunately had not been disarmed, hearing that a British 
regiment had been beaten, flung off control, and, after a day 
of murder, pillage, incendiarism, and wanton 
destruction, made off towards the river Ravi, on 
their way to Delhi.! 

At eleven o’clock that night a messenger from Sialkot came 
into Lahore, and informed Robert Montgomery of 
the disaster. Before midnight he had despatched jyeatues of 
orders for the disarming of the troops at Feroze- 
pore, Kangra, and Nurpur, and sent a messenger by express 
mail-cart to warn Nicholson of the work which lay before 
him.? 

The great Brigadier had already done enough to silence the 
murmurs of the littleminded men who could not _ 
endure to see a young man, a mere regimental Aheloy 
captain, put above themselves. Directly after the Moveable 
assuming command of the Moveable Column, he 
had disarmed, at Phillaur, two of the regiments that composed 
it, the 33rd and 35th Native Infantry ; on hearing 
at Amritsar of the outbreak at Jhelum, he had 2°? 
disarmed the 59th; and now, on receiving Mont- jy) 19, 
gomery’s express, he disarmed a body of cavalry 
belonging to one of the Sialkot regiments. His remaining force 
consisted of the 52nd regiment, which had never been under 


July 5. 


July 7. 


July 8. 


July 9. 


1 Cave-Browne, vol. ii. p. 49; Cotton, p. 198; P. IZ, R., p. 42, pars. 77-8, 
pp. 44-5, par. 88. 
2 1b. p. 86, par. 54 ; Cave-Browne, vol. ii. p. 70. 
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fire, one hundred and eighty-four Punjabi infantry, two newly 
raised and undisciplined troops of police sowars, and nine guns. 
Later in the day he heard that the Sialkot mutineers themselves 
were marching down on Gurdaspur, obviously with the intention 
of stirring up the regiment there to mutiny, and carrying it 
along with them to Delhi. There was no time to be lost. 
Gurddspur was forty-four miles from Amritsar, and by this 
time the mutineers must be close upon it; but Nicholson 
resolved that, rather than they should reach it before him, he 
would cover those forty-four miles in a single march. His 
preparations were soon made. The district officers had impressed 
all the country carts and ponies upon which they could lay 
their hands, and sent them into his camp. Mounting as many 
of his infantry as he could upon these, he began his great race 
at sunset. By daybreak twenty-six miles had been 
traversed. A halt was then called ; and bread, rum, 
and milk were served out to the men. ‘The fierce July sun 
was fast rising, the goal was still eighteen miles off, and all 
knew what they must suffer before they could reach it: but 
they also knew the value of the stake for which they were 
contending ; and it was with strong hope and cheerfulness 
that they resumed their march. The gunners piled up boughs 
over their waggons and gun-carriages to keep off the sun. 
Privates who had never crossed a horse before, joked each 
other as they rode. Those who had no horse to carry them, 
shouldered their muskets, and tramped doggedly on. Several 
men and horses fell victims to the heat. But the object was 
gained. By six o’clock the whole force entered Gurdaspur, and 
found that the mutineers were still loitering on the further side 
of the Ravi.! 
Fearing that they might escape him if they saw him approach- 
ing, Nicholson decided to halt for the night, and allow them to 
at walk into the trap which he had set for them. 
attles at the ; 
Trimmu Ghét. Next morning he heard that they were crossing the 
July 2. river at a place called the Trimmu Ghat, nine miles 
es off, and marched to intercept them. About noon 
he came upon them drawn up in line on the left bank. Their 
right rested on a serai and a small dismantled fort ; their left: 
on a village and a clump of trees. Masking his batteries 


July 11. 


1G. Bourchier’s Hight Months’ Oampaign, pp. 14-15; Enclosures to Secret 
Letters from India, 24 Sept. 1857, p. 117. 
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with the sowars, Nicholson pushed forward to the attack. 
Three hundred of the 52nd were formed up in the spaces 
between the guns and on their flanks, while the rest of the 
infantry remained in the rear as supports and reserve. But 
the mutineers were not wanting in spirit. Their cavalry, drunk 
with bhang, gnashing their teeth, and yelling furiously, charged 
down upon the maskers and put them to flight, and their 
infantry, advancing with admirable steadiness, fired a volley : 
but the Punjabis, and the British with their Enfield rifles, 
speedily replied; the artillery opened out with grape and 
shrapnel ; and, although the mutineers resisted bravely, many 
of them pressing right up to the guns, while their cavalry made 
repeated rushes upon our flanks and rear, they were soon over- 
whelmed by sheer weight of metal, and driven back upon the 
river, leaving a hundred and twenty dead upon the field. Many 
more were drowned.! The survivors took refuge upon an island 
in mid-stream. 

Unable to follow up his success, owing to want of cavalry 
and the dangerous depth of the river, Nicholson fell back on 
Gurdaspur, leaving a small force to keep watch at the Ghat. 
Three days afterwards he heard that only about 
three hundred of the mutineers remained upon 
the island. He therefore at once resolved to destroy them, 
and procured boats for the passage of the river. 
Next morning he crossed on to the island, and in | 
afew minutes gained an almost bloodless victory. A few of 
the mutineers died like brave soldiers, fighting to the last the 
only gun that they possessed. The rest fled, and were either 
slain at the water’s edge, or drowned, or seized and reserved 
for military execution.” 

The column then returned to Amritsar; while Nicholson went 

to Lahore, to confer with the Chief Commissioner. Re he Be 
On the 24th he rejoined his men, bringing them marches for 
the news that they were to march at once for Delhi. ?”"" 
Their joy was intense. Their only fear was lest Delhi should 
fall before they could arrive. But, as they marched south- 
wards, they knew that, if they should be too late to join in the 
assault, it would not be the fault of their General.’ 


July 15. 


July 16. 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 3, pp. 55-7; W.S. Moorsom’s Hist. 
records of the Fifty-Second Regiment, pp. 875, 397. 
2 Cave-Browne, vol, ii. p. 79. ® Bourchier, p. 24. See App. L. 
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The tale of mutinies in the Punjab is not yet complete. 
é On the last day of July some villagers near Bal- 
ooper and as i 

the mutineers ghat, on the left bank of the Ravi, were surprised 
of the 26th. py the appearance of a body of disarmed sepoys, 
who asked to be directed to the nearest ford. The villagers 
scented mischief, and, sending messengers to warn the authorities, 
kept their visitors waiting on one pretence or another. Before 
long the tahsilddér of Ajndla arrived with his police, and found that 
the sepoys belonged to the 26th Native Infantry, 

July 30. who, on the previous day, had mutinied at Lahore, 
and murdered four of their officers. Then ensued a fight in 
which a hundred and fifty sepoys were destroyed by the 
police and the villagers. Towards evening Frederick Cooper, 
the Deputy-Commissioner of the district, appeared with seventy- 
six sowars and six or seven volunteer horsemen. Before him 
lay a grim record of the day’s work. The grass on the banks 
was trodden down, and plastered into bloody slime; and on an 
island in mid-stream a number of sepoys, crouching like a flock 
of wild fowl, were waiting for death. Pressing their palms 
together, they crowded down to the shore when they saw the 
burra-sahib’s men making for the island in their boats; and, 
in another moment, thirty-five of them flung themselves into 
the river in despair. The rest submitted to be pinioned and 
stacked in the boats; and a number of others were brought 
in by the zealous villagers. The entire number, amounting to 
two hundred and eighty-two, were then conveyed by Cooper 
to Ajnala. Then came the question, what was to be done with 
them. The Moveable Column was hundreds of miles away. 
There was no means of transporting them to a place where 
they could be formally tried; for the sowars and the police 
were far too few to guard them. They were all mutineers ; 
they were all virtually murderers. On the other hand, if they 
were summarily executed, other regiments and intending rebels 
might take warning by their fate, and thus further bloodshed 
be prevented. For these reasons, Cooper, fully conscious as he 
was of the enormous responsibility which he was undertaking, 
resolved to put them all to death. Next morning, 
accordingly, he brought them out in tens, and 
made some Sikhs shoot them. In this way two hundred and 
sixteen perished. But there still remained sixty-six others, 
who had been confined in one of the bastions of the tahsil. 


August 1. 
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Expecting resistance, Cooper ordered the door to be opened. 
But not a sound issued from the room. Forty-five dead bodies 
lay upon the floor; for, unknown to Cooper, the windows had 
been closely shut, and the wretched prisoners had found in the 
bastion a second Black Hole. The remaining twenty-one were 
shot like their comrades.} 

For this splendid assumption of responsibility Cooper was 
assailed, as other men of his mettle, both in the East and the 
West Indies, have been, by the hysterical cries of ignorant 
humanitarians. But Robert Montgomery unanswerably vindi- 
cated his conduct by proving that he had saved the Lahore 
Division.? 

It was not only the sepoys, however, who were becoming 
demoralised by the spectacle of the successful 
resistance of the Delhi mutineers. The minds of rate lone 
the Punjabis generally had gradually passed oneanhiWin 
from confidence in the power of the English to 
doubt, and from doubt to disbelief. An unmistakeable sign 
of this appeared in Peshawar. About the middle of July, 
Edwardes summoned the chief native gentlemen of the city to 
consult on the loan which had been lately opened. They 
looked very grave when he introduced the subject, and, though 
professing themselves quite superior to the vulgar belief that 
the British power was coming to an end, evidently thought 
that no one would care to risk his money in supporting it. 
They promised, however, to send the chief capitalists to 
Edwardes, to discuss the question. Next day, accordingly, 
but two hours after the appointed time, the capitalists appeared, 
slinking into the room, and each trying to keep himself as far 
as possible in the background. Edwardes began by fining 
them all round for unpunctuality, and then asked them what 
they had to propose. After deliberating apart, they replied 
that they thought fifteen thousand rupees might possibly be 
raised by good management in a few months. Edwardes saw 
at once that the matter was resolving itself into a trial of 
strength between the Government and its subjects, and that, 
if the former were beaten, its prestige would be destroyed. 


1 Cooper, pp. 154-6; P.M. R., p. 39, par. 65, pp. 104-5 ; Lnclosures to Secret 
Letters from India, 24 Sept. 1857, pp. 310-14. 

? Cave-Browne, vol. ii. pp. 101-3, note ; Cooper, pp. 167-70. 
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He therefore bluntly told the capitalists that they could easily 
afford to subscribe five hundred thousand, and must do so. 
Seeing that he was in earnest, they gave in at once. The 
Government treasurer was appointed to assess their respective 
shares; and in the end about four hundred thousand rupees 
were collected. The victory thus gained was as decisive as 
the disarming of the mutinous regiments had been. The 
people chuckled over the defeat of the capitalists, and felt an 
increased respect for the Government. The capitalists them- 
selves saw that thenceforth their interests must be identical with 

those of the Power to which they had lent their money.? 
Other dangers, however, still remained to be confronted. At 
the end of June, a party of Hindustdnis, the 
soups on emissaries of a restless border-chief, had stolen 
into the Peshawar valley, to instigate the villagers 
to withhold their revenue. This spark of rebellion had been 
July 2. = = Bane 
Delhi were busily proclaiming the overthrow of 
the Nazarenes; and a number of Ghazis, catching up the 
cry, swarmed out of their fastnesses with a moulvi at their 
head, and planted their standard in a strong mountain 
village called Nowrunjee, just outside the Peshawar frontier. 
Though speedily put to flight, the moulvi re- 
July 21. appeared in a few days: but this time the force 
Aug. 3. that moved against him was stronger than before: 
the village was destroyed ; and the borderers were 

awed into tranquillity.? 

Peshawar itself was the next point threatened. Towards the 
end of August a number of incendiary letters, 
putiny at sent by a mendicant fanatic named Syad Amir, 
found their way into the native lines. The dis- 
armed sepoys became violently excited. Cotton saw the danger, 
and resolved to take the initiative. Accordingly on the 28th 
he caused the lines to be searched. Swords, muskets, pistols, 
and ammunition were found hidden in floors, roofs, bedding, 
and even drains. The 51st, in despair at the discovery of their 
treason, seized the piled arms of a newly-raised 
irregular regiment, rushed upon the regiment 
itself, and overpowered the officers. Cotton, however, had 
made all his preparations, and was not for a moment dis- 


1 Pp, M. R., pp. 74-5, pars, 111-18. 2 1b. pp. 78-4, pars. 108-8. 


Noon. 


extinguished. But now special messengers from . 
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concerted. In a few minutes the troops were under arms: the 
civil officers brought up their levies and police; and, though 
the heat was so dreadful that several horses dropped down 
dead, and the colonel of the 51st perished before evening, the 
mutineers were never allowed a moment’s respite. Not more 
than sixty escaped. The rest were either slain in the pursuit, 
or executed by sentence of drum-head court-martial on the 
following day. “Seven hundred comrades,” wrote Edwardes, 
“who yesterday were ripe for the murder of European officers, 
and ladies, and little children, to-day lay dead in three deep 
trenches.” TThenceforward their surviving comrades were as 
still as they. 

And now, as it became known that Delhi was indeed to be 
assaulted, the anxiety of all, Europeans and 
natives alike, became hourly more intense. As  Syad Amir 
each successive message came in from below, the feu ooaae 
natives closely scanned their rulers, to see how 
the news had affected them. The outlook, indeed, was even now 
gloomy enough. All was still at Peshawar: but the horizon 
was overhung by black thunder-clouds. With Nicholson at 
Delhi, Delhi must soon fall, but the Punjab might first give 
way under the strain upon its loyalty. Suddenly Syad Amir 
reappeared with a few of the survivors of the 
51st and a horde of Mohmands, and presented 
himself by night before the fort of Michni. The garrison had 
hitherto remained faithful among the faithless ; but would they 
stand such a test as this? The Mohmands, eager to recover a 
fief of which they had been deprived by the Government, as a 
punishment for former misconduct, were sending the fiery cross 
to the neighbouring tribes. There were no troops to send 
against them. But the emergency only revealed more clearly 
the quality of Edwardes’s statesmanship. His one course, he 
saw, was to yield gracefully. He therefore sent to tell the 
Mohmands that they did not know their own interests. Their 
true policy was to support the Government. For instance, let 
them send Syad Amir a prisoner to Dost Mahomed. Then 
he would intercede with the Governor-General for the restitu- 
tion of their fief. The Mohmands listened and obeyed. Syad 


Sept. 9. 


1 P.M. R., pp. 77-8, pars, 129-34; Cotton, p. 202. There were also less 
serious mutinies at Ferozepore (Aug, 19), Umbulla (Sept. 30), and Meean Wali. 
PM. R., p, 22, par.d, 
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Amir was sent off to Kabul; and Edwardes felt that a great 
load had been taken off his mind.! 

Still, however, Delhi held out. The general disbelief in the 
vitality of the British power was fast begetting 
general disaffection, which was encouraged by the 
fact that the province had been denuded of its 
best troops. While the Chief Commissioner was waiting for 
the news that Delhi had fallen, he heard that the storm of 
rebellion, which had been so long gathering, had burst at last 
on the Murree Hills, and over the jungle-covered plains of 
Mooltan.? 

On the 7th of August Nicholson arrived at Delhi, having 

hastened on in advance of his column to consult 

Niche swith Wilson. On the night of his arrival he dined 

at the headquarters mess. His entertainers, 
always gay and unrestrained among themselves, were surprised, 
perhaps awed, by the stern and majestic reserve of his manner. 
They felt his power at once; but they did not at once welcome 
him as a friend. The events of the past few months, indeed, 
could not but have had the effect of deepening the natural 
seriousness of a nature like his. His lot had been cast amid 
some stormy scenes: but no man had ever known anything like 
the hurricane beneath which the imperial pile was now groan- 
ing and trembling to its foundations. Henry Lawrence, his 
revered master, had passed away ; and he felt how far he was 
from being able to follow the example of that noble soul. But 
Edwardes was still left to him; and to him he turned for 
sympathy, as he braced himself for the hero’s work, the desper- 
ate deed which he had come down from the Punjab to do.® 

That work was soon to begin. <A few days after his arrival 
he went out to meet the Moveable Column, which 
was now fast approaching, and marched back into 
camp at its head. The effective force now amounted to eight 
thousand men. Some days later it became known that the 
siege-train, so long expected, was on its way down. Un- 


The agony of 
suspense. 


Aug. 14. 


1 P, M. R., pp. 78-9, pars. 136-8. Edwardes wrote: “They have sent me 
word that they would rather not kill him, as he is a Syud and has got a flag with 
Mahomed embroidered on it, but that they don’t mind plundering him.” MS. 
correspondence, 

2 P. M. R., pp. 15-16, pars. 48-4; p. 50, par. 109. 

3 Lives of Indian Officers, vol. ii. p. 474; Greathed, p. 179 ; History of the 
Siege of Delhi, by an Officer who served there, p. 228. 
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fortunately, however, it had been impossible to spare more 
than a weak native detachment to escort it.1 Aware of this, 
the enemy resolved to intercept it, and with this object sent 
out a large force in the direction, as was supposed, of a suburb 
called Bahadurgarh. To frustrate their design, Nicholson 
started in the same direction at daybreak on the 

25th, with about two thousand men. The only  Niitecm. 
road open to him was a mere bullock-track, rendered 

almost impassable by the rains, and surrounded by swamps and 
floods. The infantry kept slipping as they tried to march; 
and the gunners had over and over again to put their shoulders 
to the wheels of their gun-carriages, and force them out of the 
slough. All through the morning rain fell in torrents. At 
length, after a struggle of seven hours, during which he had 
only advanced nine miles, Nicholson learned that the enemy 
were, after all, not at Bahadurgarh, but moving towards 
Najafgarh. He therefore struck off from the Bahadurgarh 
road, and pressed on to overtake them. About four o’clock he 
came upon a branch of the Najafgarh jheel canal, and saw 
them drawn up on the opposite side. Their right rested on 
a bridge crossing the canal itself, which ran at right angles to 
the branch. In front of their left centre was a serai; and on 
their right front and right rear, close to the canal, were two 
villages, which they had occupied. They had three guns at 
each of these villages, four at the serai, and three at the bridge. 
On their extreme left they occupied the village of Najafgarh. 
By five o’clock the whole of the British force had forded the 
branch of the canal. After a hasty reconnaissance, Nicholson 
resolved to begin by attacking the serai, which he saw to be 
the strongest point in the position of the enemy. Turning to 
the Kuropean infantry, whom he had ordered to lie down, he 
thus harangued them in his deep, sonorous voice: ‘“ Now, 61st, 
I have but a few words to say. You all know what Sir Colin 
Campbell said to you at Chilianwdla, and you must also 
have heard that he used a similar expression at the battle of 
the Alma, that is, ‘Hold your fire till within twenty or thirty 
yards of that battery, and then, my boys, we will make short 
work of it.’”? 


1 P, M. R., p. 15, par. 40; p. 27, par. 26; Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. 208. 
2 History of the Siege of Delhi, by an Officer who served there, p. 228. The 
words were preserved by a soldier of the 61st. 
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The British artillery opened the battle. After they had fired 
a few rounds, the infantry sprang to their feet, and, with 
Nicholson at their head, advanced through a shower of grape 
and musketry, holding back their own fire till they were within 
twenty yards of the enemy. Then, with a loud cheer, they 
fired a volley, charged, captured the guns, and, after a short 
sharp struggle, drove the mutineers out of the serai. Changing 
front to the left, they swept down the line and turned the guns 
between the serai and the canal; while the enemy ran before 
them, and fied, hunted by our artillery, over the bridge, leaving 
all their guns upon the field. Meanwhile the lst Punjab 
Infantry had won the town of Najafgarh. A few of the enemy, 
however, were found to be still lurking in a little village on 
our right rear. The Punjabis were therefore sent to expel 
them: but the rebels, seeing their retreat cut off, fought des- 
perately ; and the village was not carried till reinforcements 
were sent down.! 

The conquerors were obliged to bivouac upon the wet field 
without food or covering ; for it would have been dangerous to 
attempt to bring the baggage across the ford. 
Next day they returned to the Ridge.? 

On the 4th of September the siege-train arrived. The excite- 
ment among all ranks now became intense. Delhi must be 
taken within a few days at latest, if only their General willed 
it. But some uneasily suspected that he would even now hold 
back if he dared. Anxiety had broken down his health; and 
his nerves trembled as he thought of the magnitude of his task 
and the probability of failure. The truth was that he had 

Ang, 20, Written a few days before to Baird Smith, explain- 

When shal! ing why it had been impossible to attempt an 
the assault, assault earlier, and saying that, though he intended 
to begin more active operations on the arrival of 

the siege-train, he could not hope to succeed until he was 
reinforced by the army from below. Baird Smith had insisted 
in reply that to deliver the assault as soon as possible would 
be the most prudent course, as the enemy would otherwise 
have time to learn our intentions, and strengthen their defences. 


Aug. 26. 


1 ‘¢Indeed,” says Sir H. Norman (Forrest’s Selections from State Papers, vol. i. 
p- 464), ‘more properly speaking, it was not taken, but was evacuated by the 
enemy during the night.” 

2 Cave-Browne, vol. ii. pp. 150-2, and pp. 332-4 (Nicholson’s report). 
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Then Wilson had yielded, confessing that, though his belief as 
to the improbability of success was unshaken, he could suggest 
no way out of the difficulty. He had thus virtually thrown the 
responsibility of the siege upon Baird Smith. What wonder 
then that indignation should have burst forth against him ? 
What wonder that Nicholson should have written 
to Lawrence, “Had Wilson carried out his threat 
of withdrawing the guns, I was quite prepared to appeal to the 
army to set him aside, and elect a successor.” 1 

There was no longer, however, any danger of Wilson’s 
postponing the assault. He might argue and expostulate and 
conjure up alarms: but Baird Smith was determined that he 
should not go back from his word. Baird Smith was as ill as 
Wilson. He was suffering intense pain from a neglected wound, 
and was so enfeebled by chronic diarrhoea that he could only 
keep himself fit for work by taking brandy and opium: but his 
strong, calm, buoyant nature triumphed over physical prostra- 
tion. He had established an ascendency over his chief; and 
his chief knew it. He pestered Baird Smith with letters, 
opposed his plans, at last refused to communicate with him 
except through the staff: but he leaned upon his support. On 
the 7th he issued an address to the troops, which Reet 
Baird Smith was believed to have written for him. _ adaress to 
He warned them that the hardest part of their °™™Y 
task was now about to begin, but assured them that, if they 
maintained their discipline, they could not fail to succeed, and 
bade them spare women and children, but give no 
quarter to mutineers.?, About the same time the 
last reinforcements arrived. 

It was fortunate for the British that this increase of strength 
was not counterbalanced. The mutineers were still about 
twice as numerous as their opponents, of whom little more than 
a third were European troops ; and, if an able leader delete 
had arisen, who could have made himself obeyed, imutincers to. 
their superiority might have been greatly increased. concenviate in 
But the mutineers throughout India were acting in strength upon 
groups, without concert or definite aim ; and forces 
which might, for a time, have turned the scale, were wasting 


Sept. 11. 


Sept. 6 and 8. 
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their strength between the Jumna and the Nerbudda and on 
the east of Oudh. 

Meanwhile the engineers, directed by Baird Smith, and 
immediately supervised by Captain Alexander 
Taylor, an officer of rare ability and inex- 
haustible energy,! were hard at work. The same causes 
indeed which had originally made it impossible to invest the 
city, forbade them to follow the prescribed routine of siege 
operations. All that they could do was to select that portion 
of the defences against which the bombardment could be 
directed, and the assault afterwards delivered, with the greatest 
possible effect and the least possible loss. This portion was 
the front already invested. On the evening of the 6th they 
had run up a light battery on the Ridge, to cover the opera- 
tions of the working parties who were to construct the heavy 
siege-batteries below. On the 7th the first heavy battery was 
traced seven hundred yards from the Mori bastion. This 
battery was to be the key of the attack. It was to consist of 
two parts, the right of which was to bombard the Mori 
bastion itself, while the left was to hold in check the fire of 
the enemy from the Kashmir bastion. While the work of 
tracing was going on, strings of camels kept coming down, 
laden with fascines and gabions, and by their incessant groan- 
ing kept the working party in a fever of anxiety lest the enemy 
should suspect what they were about. As soon as the camels 
were got rid of, the artillery-carts began to arrive, laden with 
shot and shell; and soon the siege-guns followed, each drawn 
by twenty pairs of bullocks. It was now near 
dawn ; and the first faint light revealed a strange 
scene,—helpless oxen bellowing, and struggling with each other 
in an entangled heap, drivers cursing and slashing with their 
whips, sappers, pioneers, and infantry volunteers working at the 
unfinished battery and magazines, artillerymen storing ammu- 
nition. Wilson was in despair, and talked of withdrawing 
the guns: Major Brind, the officer in command, would 
not listen to the suggestion. Every man worked his hardest ; 
but only one gun had been dragged on to its platform, when 
the enemy in the Mori bastion saw what was going on, 
and instantly opened fire. Round after round of shot and 
grape came crashing against the battery: but Brind replied 
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as well as he could with a single howitzer: the Europeans 
worked on at the remaining platforms: one gun after another 
was mounted and fired; and then, as the masonry of the 
bastion crumbled, and tottered, and soon began to fall in ruins 
under the cannonade, the enemy gradually lost heart, and by 
the afternoon had ceased to fire. For the next 
two days, however, the guns in the left section of 
the battery were utilised for holding the fire of the Kashmir 
bastion in check.! 

Meanwhile the other batteries on the left were being con- 
structed with but little interruption; for the fire of No. 1 
deluded the enemy into the belief that the British attack was 
to be delivered from the right only. No. 2, which was to 
batter down the Kashmir bastion, and breach Sept. 8 
the adjacent curtain, consisted, like No. 1, of (ight) 
two sections, the left immediately in front of nbaht). 
Ludlow Castle, and the right a little to the right Sept. 9 
front of the same building. No. 3 was erected a 
inside a ruined office of the Custom House, which 8). 
the enemy had foolishly neglected to occupy. It was only one 
hundred and sixty yards from the Water bastion, against which 
its fire was to be directed. A mortar battery was 
also thrown up near a palace called the Kudsia _ gept. 9 
Bagh, to play upon the curtain between the Kash- "sh 
mir and the Water bastions.? : 

On the morning of the 11th, No. 2 was to open. There was, 
however, some unavoidable delay; and the enemy in the 
Kashmir bastion, seeing eighteen guns unmasked, but not 
firing, turned the delay to good account. With strange want 
of forethought they had neglected to mount heavy guns behind 
the curtains, to support the fire from their bastions; and, 
though they had not time now to remedy the error, they 
dragged a number of light guns into convenient nooks, from 
which they kept up an oblique cannonade. By eight o’clock,® 
however, the left section of No. 2 was ready. Nine guns were 
discharged simultaneously ; and, the smoke clearing away, the 
gunners cheered exultingly as they saw the huge blocks of 
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stone tumbling over on to the ground beneath from the Kash- 
mir bastion and the curtain. In ten minutes the hostile guns 
were silenced. Still the work of breaching went on; but the 
enemy, seeing with consternation the ruin of their defences, 
strove hard to make up for their past remissness. Ever and 
anon a round shot, hurled from an enfilading gun on the right, 
tore through the interior of the battery from end to end ; while 
infantry, lining the trenches in front, or skirmishing over the 
broken ground, maintained a galling musketry fire. Yet the 
British gunners, unheeding their losses, regardless of the fear- 
ful heat, went on fighting their guns hour after hour, with no 
other thought than to prepare the way for their impatient 
comrades to deliver the assault. Now, too, No. 3 battery was 
at work; and the Water bastion was hurled by its fire into a 
chaotic mass of ruins.! 

The end, for good or for evil, was fast approaching. On the 
13th, Wilson and Baird Smith arranged the plan of 
assault. The attacking force was to be divided 
into four columns and a reserve. The first column, under 
Nicholson, was to storm the breach near the Kashmir bastion, 
and escalade the face of the bastion itself. The second, under 
Brigadier Jones, was to storm the breach near the Water 
bastion. The third, under Colonel Campbell, was to make its 
way into the city through the Kashmir gate, which was first to 
be blown open. The fourth, under Major Reid, was to expel 
the enemy from the suburbs of Kishenganj and Pahdripur, and 
then tozenter the city by the Kabul gate, which was to be opened 
from within. The reserve, under Brigadier Longfield, was to 
follow the first column. Speaking generally, the outer defences 
of the city were to be taken possession of, and secured by the 
establishment of posts ; while the succeeding operations were to 
be determined by circumstances and the discretion of the leader, 
it being understood that the palace was ultimately to be bom- 
barded, and the king made a prisoner.?, Who the leader must 
be, could not admit of doubt. If Nicholson had appealed to 
the army to elect a new general, and he would have done so if 
Wilson had refused to permit the assault, their choice would 
have fallen upon him. They had heard of his wild ride in 
pursuit of the mutinous 55th. They had heard of, some of 
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them had followed him in his victorious march through the 
Punjab, his onslaught at Najafgarh. And, since he had 
appeared among them, he had made them feel that what they 
had heard of him was not in excess of the truth; that he had 
come destined, as he himself believed, to put an end to their 
weary waiting, to lead them to the slaughter of their enemies, 
to give them possession of the imperial city. Even Wilson, 
though he might shrink from acknowledging his influence, could 
not but own his power. To him, therefore, he entrusted the 
general direction of the assault. 

But, before the assault could be delivered, it was first neces- 
sary to examine the breaches. Two engineer 
officers, Medley and Lang, arranged to start on fxamination of 
this errand soon after sunset, with six picked men. 
There was no moon: but the heavens were bright with stars ; 
and flashing rockets and fire-balls were continually lighting up 
the sky ; while the roar of the guns, and the clear, sharp report 
of the shells alone broke the stillness of the air. Suddenly, as 
the clocks struck ten, the batteries ceased firing. Then the 
explorers, drawing their swords, and feeling for their revolvers, 
began to creep towards the breach near the Kashmir bastion. 
In a few minutes they reached the edge of the ditch. The 
officers and two of the men slid down. Quiet as they had 
been, however, they knew that they had startled the enemy ; 
for they could hear the sound of feet moving towards the 
breach. They therefore climbed back again to their own side, 
and lay down on the grass to wait. Unseen themselves, they 
could see dark figures moving about in the breach and heard 
the sound of voices, and presently the ring of ramrods. Still 
they lay waiting, hoping that the enemy would go away, but in 
vain. Medley could see, however, that the breach was a good 
one, and, knowing that it would be hopeless to attempt to 
examine it further, gave the signal to return. As the eight 
started to their feet, the enemy fired, and the bullets whizzed 
about their ears; but no one was hurt, and all made their way 
safely back to camp. Medley then reported to Baird Smith 
that the breach, though capable of improvement, was still 
practicable ; and Lieutenants Home and Wilberforce Greathed, 
who had examined the breach near the Water bastion, told him 
that there also the result was satisfactory. Upon this, Baird 
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Smith advised Wilson to deliver the assault at daybreak. He 
pointed out that during the past week every man in the force 
had been working at the highest pressure, and that they could 
not endure the strain much longer. Wilson admitted the force 
of this argument, and issued the necessary orders at once. But, 
as the fateful moment drew near, his heart misgave him again ; 
and he wrote to tell Baird Smith that he feared that it would 
be hopeless to assail the Water bastion. ‘‘ What do you pro- 
pose?” he asked: “you are determined I shall not have a 
moment’s sleep to-night.” Baird Smith promptly reassured 
him ; and he lay down for a brief repose.! 

About three o’clock the whole camp was astir. There were 

Sept. 14, Some who looked forward to the struggle upon 

Preparations which they were about to enter, not merely with 
for the assault. the martial ardour of soldiers, the stern longing of 
men who had the blood of innocent women to avenge, but with 
an enthusiasm as solemn as that which inspired the Ironsides 
who fought in the Civil War. The chaplain had administered 
the Holy Communion to a few officers and men at their own 
desire; and in some tents the Old Testament lesson for the 
day had been read. The chapter was that in which the doom 
of Nineveh was foretold. The words must have sounded 
strangely prophetic to those plain soldiers: ‘ Woe to the 
bloody city! it is all full of lies and robbery . . . draw thee 
waters for the siege, fortify thy strongholds . . . then shall 
the fire devour thee; the sword shall cut thee off, it shall eat 
thee up like the canker-worm.” ? 

The columns fell in on the road leading from cantonments 
to the city, all but Reid’s, whose place was on the 
right. There were some four thousand five hundred 
men, British soldiers with bronzed, war-worn faces, 
wearing uniforms which had been dyed dust-colour, Sikhs with 
their long hair twisted up behind, and tall, muscular Pathdns 
with faces as fair as those of Englishmen.? Eager as they were 
to move on, they were depressed and wearied by delay ; for 
the enemy had filled up the breaches in the night; and it was 
necessary for the batteries to reopen. But at length the signal 

1 Life of Lord Lawrence, vol. ii. p, 212 ; Medley, pp. 96-100; Times, May 11, 
1858, p. 6, col. 8; Lord Roberts, vol. i. pp. 222-4 ; Forrest’s Selections from State 
Papers, vol. i. p. 892 ; Vibart, p. 61. 
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was given; and, while the heavy guns still thundered at the 
breaches, answered by the heavy guns from the city, and shells 
burst, and rockets, flashing along the dark sky, hissed above 
their heads, the columns tramped silently and steadily down. 
Wilson rode up as they advanced, looking nervous and anxious. 
Near Ludlow Castle they halted, and took up their respective 
stations. The engineer officers with their ladder-men moved 
on in front. Then Nicholson went to Brigadier Jones, who 
commanded the second column, and asked whether he was 
ready.! The Brigadier replied that he was. Nicholson put his 
arm round his comrade’s shoulder, and then hurried off to join 
his own column. The guns ceased firing; the Rifles, in 
skirmishing order, dashed to the front with a loud cheer and 
opened fire; and the columns streamed after to the assault of 
Delhi.? 

The ladder-men moved quickly on: but the enemy, crowding 
in the breach, received the men of the first column 4 Cee 
with a terrible musketry-fire, and, catching up the the first and 
loosened stones, hurled them down upon their paige 
heads, yelling, cursing, and daring them to enter. For a 
moment it seemed as if the avalanche would overwhelm them: 
man after man was struck down: but in another moment two 
ladders were thrown into the ditch: the stormers closed up 
behind: Nicholson, as ever in the front, slid down and mounted 
the scarp: the rest followed: the enemy, feeling that the 
breach was lost, fled; and the victorious column poured into 
the city, and took up its position in the main-guard.® 

The shout of the Riflemen had served as a common signal 
for the first three columns; and the second, on hearing it, had 
started for the left breach. But they too were received with a 
musketry-fire so severe that out of the thirty-nine ladder-men 
twenty-nine were in a few minutes killed or wounded.* Not- 
withstanding, the ladders were planted; and the stormers 
plunged into the city, some at the Water bastion, others 
through the Kashmir curtain. Then, turning to the right, 
and joined by some of Nicholson’s men, they ran down the 
road past the ramparts, sweeping the enemy before them like 

1 Kaye, vol. iii. p. 591. 
2 Caye-Browne, vol. ii. p. 172; Medley, pp. 104-6; Memorials of Gen. Sir 
E. H. Greathed, p. 58, by Lieut.-Gen. A. C. Robertson. 
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frightened sheep, and, rushing into the Mori, bayoneted the 
gunners, who stood resolutely to their guns, then leaped on to 
the parapet, and waved their caps to their comrades on the 
Ridge. Leaving a party to hold the bastion, they pressed on 
till they came to the Kabul gate, where they had been ordered 
to remain until they should hear that the third column had 
captured the Jamma Masjid. The bugles were sounded to 
collect the men of the various regiments, who had become 
scattered in the confusion; and Colonel Greathed, who com- 
manded the 8th regiment, walked back to see that the gates 
and bastions which had been passed were in safe keeping. 
Meanwhile Jones, fancying that he had stopped at the wrong 
gate, pushed on again until he found himself unexpectedly 
under the Lahore bastion. With one bold rush he might have 
taken it. But he had received no orders to do so; and he was 
not a man to act without them. Falling back, therefore, on 
the Kabul gate, he planted his flag there, and awaited Nichol- 
son’s arrival. 

Before this, numbers of the mutineers, dismayed by the 
overpowering violence with which the columns swept through 
the breaches into the city, had begun to retreat, and actually 
crossed the bridge of boats: but soon, perceiving that the con- 
querors hesitated to follow up their advantage, they plucked up 
courage to return; and many of them occupied houses abutting 
on the Chandni Chauk, from which they would be able to fire 
upon the stormers, when they should advance to assault the 
Lahore bastion.? 

Thus the further progress of the first two columns was likely 

to be disputed. But it had been provided in the 
cone four plan of assault that the fourth column should fight 
the cavalry its way to the Kabul gate to their support. At 

a five o’clock all the detachments which composed 
this column were mustered for the start. The Jammu Con- 
tingent, lent by the Maharaja of Kashmir, was there, the 
stalwart Guides infantry, and the fearless little Gurkhas, who, 
though sadly thinned in numbers, were as confident as ever in 
themselves and in the leader under whom they had already 
gained twenty-five victories. Three guns, however, which had 
been promised, were late in arriving, and so inadequately 
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manned that Reid had to send for more gunners. As he was 
waiting, he heard that a portion of the Jammu troops which he 
had sent to make a diversion on the right by attacking a fort 
called the EKedgah, had prematurely engaged the enemy. He 
therefore decided to advance without further delay. Two 
breastworks lay before him, which the enemy had thrown up 
as a protection to Kishenganj, the first point which the column 
was to attack. The Rifles and Gurkhas carried the first with a 
rush. The enemy seemed to hesitate; and the column, press- 
ing on, began to cross a bridge spanning the canal under the 
walls of Kishenganj. Now, however, the want of guns was 
felt. Thousands of rebels from the city were seen pouring 
down the dry bed of the canal to reinforce their comrades. 
Still, Reid was confident of success. Standing on the parapet 
of the bridge, he was just going to direct a false attack to be 
made on the enemy’s front and a real one against their left 
flank and rear, when he fell wounded. The Gurkhas, dispirited 
by the loss of their leader, hung back: but the Ist Bengal 
Fusiliers, followed by the 61st regiment, rushed across the 
bridge. A few minutes later Reid came to his senses, and 
made over the command to Captain Richard Lawrence. But 
the battle was already lost. The various detachments of the 
column, crowded together, and harassed by a severe musketry- 
fire which the enemy poured into them from loopholes in the 
wall, had become so confused that their officers could not make 
themselves heard: the Jammu troops on the right, flying before 
their assailants, rushed panic-stricken into the column, and in- 
creased its disorder; and at last the situation became so des- 
perate that Captain Muter of the 60th Rifles, assuming command 
independently of Lawrence, withdrew the troops around him to 
Hindu Rao’s house, followed some time afterwards by Lawrence 
and the Kashmiris.1 The enemy, following up their success, 
were threatening this vital point of the British position, when 
the Cavalry Brigade under Brigadier Hope Grant, which had 
hitherto been covering the assaulting columns, moved down 
close under the Mori bastion, to support the beaten column. 
The enemy, clustering in the houses and gardens near Kishen- 


1 Cave-Browne, vol. ii. pp. 181-4, 836; Letters from Gen. R. Lawrence and 
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ganj, turned upon their new opponents with so sharp a musketry- 
fire that it was necessary to send Tombs with his horse-artillery 
troop to the rescue. The musketeers were soon subdued: but 
the brigade was now exposed to a steady fire of grape from the 
Lahore bastion. The carnage was terrible. Forty-two men 
and six officers of the Lancers, twenty-five out of the fifty 
officers and men composing Tombs’s troop, were struck. But 
for two hours the brigade never moved. The horses stood still 
under the iron storm: the men sat in their saddles as patiently 
as the sentries at the Horse Guards: Tombs never ceased fight- 
ing his guns; and at length the enemy’s fire slackened and died 
away, and Hindu Rado’s house was safe.! 

Meanwhile a struggle not less severe had been going on 
within the city. It was not till after Jones planted his 
flag on the Kabul gate, that Nicholson arrived thither ; for he 
had been forced to diverge from his prescribed route, to silence 
a body of musketeers harassing his left. When he did join 
Brigadier Jones, the enemy near the Lahore bastion, misunder- 
standing the temporary inaction of the columns, were firing 
down the road; and the 75th regiment, after vainly attempting 
to force a passage, had fallen back upon the Kabul gate. 
Seeing that the mutineers were regaining courage and resolved 
not to give way to an enemy whom he despised, Nicholson 

gathered together a number of men from both 
pitack on tre _ columns, and advanced to assault the bastion. Then 

was seen how much Jones had lost by neglecting 
his opportunity. To reach the bastion, a narrow lane, all but 
choked in places by projecting bastions, had to be traversed. 
The enemy had planted a gun some distance down this, and 
another at the bottom; while their sharpshooters swarmed at 
the windows and on the flat roofs of the low houses on the left, 
and behind the parapets of the bastions. The danger was in- 
creased by the fact that the fourth column had failed to 
accomplish its task. Officers crowded round Nicholson, and 
tried to persuade him to be content with occupying the houses 
near the lane. But it was not in Nicholson’s nature to wait. 
The column entered the lane. The leaders soon took the first 
gun, and advanced to within ten yards of the second; Lieu- 
tenant Butler of the Ist Bengal Fusiliers ran right past it, and 
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in single combat encountered the enemy behind: but the fire 
was so appalling that the men could not steel their hearts to 
follow him, and fell back behind the first gun, baffled and 
dispirited. For a few moments they halted: then they were 
told to try again, moved onward, and recovered and spiked the 
first gun; and now the officers, still nobly leading, strove by 
passionate exhortations, by heroic example, to nerve them for 
the last fatal rush. But they felt that they could not try. 
Showers of grape tore their ranks open ; bullets flew down upon 
them like hail from above ; stones and round shot were pitched 
among them; two officers fell mortally wounded; five more 
were struck, and the shattered column, hurled back in confu- 
sion, stood cowering under the storm.! Then Nicholson himself 
strode forward, and, raising his sword above his head, indig- 
nantly appealed to them to advance. In another moment he 
had fallen shot through the chest. 

The historian will best express his reverence for the fallen 
hero by going on without a pause to narrate the course of the 
struggle, on the chances of which his thoughts were fixed, even 
while he was being lifted up and carried back to the Ridge. 
Just before the first and second columns had begun 
the assault, Lieutenants Home and Salkeld of the ae 
Engineers, Bugler Hawthorne of the 52nd, and 
Sergeants Carmichael, Smith, and Burgess of the Bengal 
Sappers, started in advance of the third column, to blow up 
the Kashmir gate. Outside the gate, the ditch was spanned by 
a wooden bridge, the planks of which had been removed, leav- 
ing only the sleepers intact. Passing through the outer gate- 
way, Home, who was in front, crossed one of the sleepers with 
the bugler under a sharp musketry-fire, planted his bag of 
powder, and leaped into the ditch. Carmichael followed, but, 
before he could lay his bag, was shot dead. Then Smith, who 
was just behind, planted his own and his comrade’s bag, and 
arranged the fuses; while Salkeld, holding a slow match in his 
hand, stood by, waiting to fire the charge. Just as he was 
going to do so, he was struck down by two bullets. As he 
fell, he held out the match, telling Smith to take it and fire. 
Burgess, who was nearer to the wounded man, took it instead, 


1 Blackwood’s Magazine, January 1858. Article—‘‘The First Bengal Euro- 
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but presently cried that it had gone out, and, just as Smith 
was handing him a box of matches, fell over into the ditch, 
mortally wounded. Smith, now, as he thought, left alone, ran 
close up to the powder bags, to avoid the enemy’s fire, struck 
a light, and was in the act of applying it, when the port-fire in 
the fuse went off in his face; and, as he was plunging through 
a cloud of smoke into the ditch, he heard the thunder of the 
explosion, and barely escaped being dashed to pieces by the 
masses of masonry falling from above by clinging fast to the 
wall. For this gallant service Salkeld, Home, Smith, and Haw- 
thorne‘were recommended for the Victoria Cross ; but only the 
two last lived to wear it.} 
The column passed through the ruined gate into the city, 
and pushed on to the Chandni Chauk; but Camp- 
Stages aot bell, finding it impossible to advance further with- 
column and the oyt undue loss, and learning that the other columns 
had not been able to penetrate the city far enough 
to support him, fell back to the church, between the Water 
bastion and the gate, and there joined the reserve, which had 
followed him and occupied the posts from which he had ex- 
pelled the enemy.? 
Meanwhile those who remained on the Ridge had been 
waiting with intense anxiety for the issue of the 
reas struggle. They heard the sullen roar of artillery 
and the rattle of musketry in the city ; they saw 
the litters, filled with dead, and dying, and wounded men, 
pouring in an endless stream to the hospital; but no one could 
tell them how their comrades were faring. But at last they 
heard a loud cheer resounding from the walls, and knew that 
all was well.? Gradually the din of battle began to be hushed ; 
for the troops, though their lust for blood was still unappeased, 
were becoming too exhausted to do more. Towards evening 
Wilson rode through the city, map in hand, to ascertain what 
progress had been made. The space between the Water bastion 
and the Kabul gate was in our hands. Taylor had already 
taken every possible precaution for securing the position of the 
1 MS. notes sent to me by Lieut.-Col. Turnbull; Cave-Browne, vol. ii. p. 173; 
Forrest’s Selections from State Papers, vol. i. p. 401. The accounts of the ex- 
plosion naturally vary in details. I have followed that of Sergeant Smith, who, 
as far as I can judge, had the best opportunity of observing what took place. 
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assailants, by loopholing, fortifying, and garrisoning the cap- 
tured houses, throwing up barricades across the streets, and 
posting piquets to keep up communication between the three 
columns. But Wilson was ill-satisfied with what he saw. 
Owing to the failure of Reid’s attack, the right flank was still 
exposed ; and even the first three columns had done little more 
than enter the city. Sixty-six officers and eleven hundred and 
four men had fallen during the day.1 The mutineers had 
suffered heavily ; but tens of thousands of them still remained. 
The finest soldier in the camp was mortally wounded.  Irri- 
table and weak from anxiety and illness, and having no firmness 
of character to support him, Wilson petulantly spoke of with- 
drawing the troops altogether. But Baird Smith, to whom he 
turned for advice, insisted on his holding on.? 

The night of the 14th passed away ; and another day broke, 
a day of shame and humiliation for the victorious 
army. The enemy, knowing the weakness of Bee ee % 
British soldiers, had cunningly strewn the deserted 
shops and the pavements with bottles of beer, wine, and spirits. 
Many of the troops, indeed, were not exposed to, or resisted 
the temptation ; but numbers drank themselves drunk. Lying 
helpless and senseless as a herd of swine, they had bartered 
away their lives for a few hours’ debauch,—if the enemy had 
had the sense to butcher them. But the opportunity was lost ; 
and Wilson, trembling at the thought of what might have been, 
ordered every remaining bottle to be destroyed? 

The citizens and the more prudent or less resolute of the 
mutineers were now fast hurrying out of the city. 
Many, however, failed to escape; for the British () auct of 
soldiers, though they treated the women and _ the British 
children with forbearance and even kindness, °™"""* 
showed no mercy to the men. Harmless citizens were shot, 
clasping their hands for mercy. Trembling old men were cut 
down. But, in justice to the soldiers who committed these 
cruelties, it should be said that they had received great pro- 
vocation. Many of their comrades, rashly wandering from 


The exodus. 


1 MS. Correspondence; Medley, p. 114. Neville Chamberlain stated the 
number at 1145—60 officers and 1085 men—killed and wounded. Parl. Papers, 
vol, xliv. Part 1, p. 860. The loss of the Delhi Field Force in killed, wounded, 
and missing from May 30 to Sept. 20 amounted to 2151 Europeans and 1686 
natives. Jb. Part 3, p. 230, 

2 See App. M. 3 See App. M. 
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their posts, had been enticed by lurking fanatics and bud- 
mashes into dark alleys, and there foully murdered.t 

Meanwhile, the army was forcing its way by slow and pain- 

Paes ful steps into the heart of the city. On the 15th 

pture of ci A 

Delhicom- the magazine was reached, and the enemy of their 

aps own accord evacuated Kishenganj. On the 16th 
the magazine was stormed and carried. On the 17th the Bank 
was captured. The formidable Lahore bastion, however, still 
held out. On the 18th and 19th, therefore, the houses leading 
to it were sapped through by Taylor’s suggestion, and in this 
way it was won without exposing the troops to the perils of 
street-fighting. Next day the Lahore gate, the Jamma Masjid, 
and the Selimgarh were taken. Finally, the gates of the palace 
itself were blown in: a few Ghazis, who had remained in it, 
were slaughtered: the British flag was hoisted; and the city 
of the Moguls, now resembling a city of the dead, was again 
subject to the Nazarenes.? 

The King, however, was still at large. Bakht Khan had 

urged him to share the flight of the mutineers ; but 
tieking ” one of his nobles, Mirza Ildhi Bakhsh, wishing to 
purchase the favour of the conquerors by some 
signal service, had persuaded him that, by separating himself 
from his army, he would gain the credit of having originally 
acted under their compulsion. Yielding to the tempter, he had 
consented to remain with his family for a short time at the 
tomb of the Emperor Humayun, which was situated about six 
miles from Delhi. Hodson, who presided over the Intelligence 
Department, was promptly informed of his whereabouts by a 
spy named Rajab Ali; and at once resolved to carry out a pur- 
pose which he had long formed, by effecting his capture. 

The fame which this officer won for himself in the history of 
the Mutiny is out of all proportion with the rank 
which he held. Following the path prescribed by 
custom for military men of ability, he had, early in his career, 
obtained work as a civil officer. He had the good fortune to 
be one of Henry Lawrence’s disciples, and won, for a time, his 
confidence and regard.? But, after some years of unbroken 


Hodson. 


1 History of the Siege of Delhi, by an Officer who served there, pp. 256-7 ; 
Kaye, vol. iii. p. 636. 

2 Cave-Browne, vol. ii. pp. 188-90 ; Norman, p. 44; Bourchier, pp. 73, 75. 

3 Life of Sir H. Lawrence, pp. 411-12, 436, 
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success, the tide of his fortunes ebbed. He was accused of 
corruption. He was found guilty of injustice to a native chief, 
and irrevocably dismissed from civil employment. The de- 
gradation, however, really increased his ultimate chances of 
distinction. He had always been a soldier at heart: he was 
now a soldier by necessity ; and, in the bitterness of his spirit, 
he resolved to do something that should compel the highest 
authority to recognise his deserts. The outbreak of the Mutiny 
gave him his opportunity. How he used it, this history has 
but faintly recorded. He managed the Intelligence Depart- 
ment with rare tact and skill. By the mingled ardour and 
prudence of his counsels, his readiness in undertaking, his 
judgement in executing a variety of bold and useful enterprises, 
he won the confidence of three successive commanders. En- 
trusted by Anson with the task of raising a corps for service 
while actually in the field, he moulded into a regiment the mob 
of recruits who formed his raw material, bound them to himself 
by the closest ties of personal devotion, and, forcing them, 
while yet only half trained, into the field, hurled them in a 
series of cavalry combats against the enemy, and proved to 
them that, under his leadership, they were irresistible. Capable 
of enduring the extremes of hardship and fatigue, revelling in 
danger yet never rash, knowing exactly what was possible, and 
never hesitating to attempt what was all but impossible, he was 
the beau-ideal of a partisan leader, ‘Towards casual acquaint- 
ances his speech was brusque, and his manner distant and 
supercilious ; but in his intercourse with his friends, he knew 
how to show all the graces and the sympathies of comradeship. 
The brave and gentle Seaton wrote of him, ‘“ During the whole 
of that siege we were together in the same tent, and it was to 
his unremitting care and nursing that in great measure I owed 
my life. It was then that I saw in all their splendour his noble 
soldierly qualities, never fatigued, never downcast, always cool 
and calm, with a cheerful countenance, and a word of encourage- 
ment for every one.” But in the stress and whirl of a stormy 
life, his fine nature had been grievously marred. Poverty had 
corrupted his sense of honour; and time had not softened the 
truculence of his spirit. It has been proved by men who knew 
him well that he enriched himself by dishonest means, and 
that, during the siege of Delhi, he executed, firing the first shot 
with his own hands, without a regular trial, and solely upon 
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the statement of an interested informer, a native officer who 
had befriended him when his fortunes were low, but to whose 
prayers for justice not even gratitude could induce him to give 
heed.! Still, there were a few unquenchable sparks of nobility 
left in him; and others besides Seaton held fast to his friend- 
ship. Unscrupulous, unprincipled, he was yet a man capable 
of loving and of winning love from the good, a man without 
fear, if not without reproach. 

Hodson lost no time in going to Wilson with the story 
Hodson ang Which his spy had told him, and, pointing out that 
the King the capture of the city would avail but little so 
Sept 21. long as the King remained at liberty, asked 

whether he did not intend to pursue him. Wilson replied 
that he had no European troops to spare. Hodson then volun- 
teered to go himself with some of his own irregulars. Still 
Wilson refused. At last, however, he gave way. Hodson then 
asked for permission to promise the King that his life should 
be spared, explaining that otherwise it would be impossible to 
induce him to surrender. To this request Wilson at first em- 
phatically refused to assent ; but, after some further argument, 
he reluctantly yielded to the remonstrances of those around 
him.” Hodson was not, however, influenced by pity for the 
King. He had, indeed, himself declared that the King was old 
and wellnigh impotent, that he had throughout been a mere 
tool in the hands of others ; but nevertheless he longed to take 
his life, and regretted that policy forbade him to do so. The 
truth was that he had a cogent reason for the persistence 
with which he urged Wilson to show mercy. Secretly, and for 
his own purposes, he had already taken upon himself to sign 


+ See App. N. 

2 This is stated on the authority of Lieutenant-Colonel (then Lieutenant) 
Turnbull, who was Wilson’s A.D.C., and was present when the discussion as 
to whether the King’s life should be guaranteed took place. See also a 
letter from Sir T. Seaton. Hodson of Hodson’s Horse (a new edition of 
Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life in India), pp. 231-2. Hodson himself wrote 
on Sept. 24, 1857, ‘‘I assured him (Wilson) it was nothing but his own order 
which bothered him with the King, as I would much rather have brought 
him into Delhi dead than living.” Jb. p. 228. But, on Feb. 12, 1858, he 
wrote, ‘‘General Wilson refused to send troops in pursuit of him (the King), 
and, to avoid greater calamities, I then, and not till then, asked and obtained 
permission to offer him his wretched life, on the ground, and solely on the 
ground, that there was no other way of getting him into our possession.” 
Ib. p. 230. 

° 1b. pp. 228, 230. 
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a paper guaranteeing the safety of the King and Queen and of 
her family ; and this transaction he naturally did not care to 
reveal! After receiving his instructions, he set out on his 
errand with fifty of his troopers. Approaching the tomb, he 
concealed himself and his men in some old buildings near the 
gateway, and then sent messengers to demand the surrender of 
the King, on the sole condition that his life should be spared. 
Two hours after, they brought back word that the King would 
surrender, if Hodson would himself go, and pledge his word for 
the fulfilment of the condition. Hodson consented, and rode 
out from his hiding-place. A great crowd was gathered in 
front of the tomb. Presently the Queenwand her son passed 
out through the gateway, followed by a palkee bearing the 
King. Hodson rode up, and bade the King give up his arms. 
The King in reply asked Hodson to confirm the pledge which 
his messengers had given. Hodson solemnly promised. Then, 
in the presence of a crowd who were too awed to strike a blow 
in his behalf, with the glorious white marble dome of that 
imperial mausoleum to remind him of the majesty of his 
ancestors, betrayed by his own kinsmen, his city captured, his 
army defeated and dispersed, his hopes shattered, the last king 
of the house of Timour gave up his arms to an English sub- 
altern, and was led away captive to await his trial. 

But the King’s sons were still to be brought to their account.” 
Hodson resolved to go and capture them as he had 
captured the King. At first Wilson would not be {psonan! the 
persuaded to give his consent: but Hodson was 
importunate: Nicholson from his dying bed vehemently sup- 
ported him ; and Wilson at last yielded.* 

At eight o’clock on the morning of the 22nd he started with 
Lieutenant Macdowell, his second in command, and a hundred 
picked men of his own regiment. Let the reader try to picture 
to himself the departing cavalcade,—wild-looking horsemen 
wearing scarlet turbans and dust-coloured tunics bound with 
scarlet sashes ; their leader a tall spare man attired like them, 
riding his horse with a loose rein, with reddish brown hair and 
beard, aquiline nose, thin curved defiant nostrils, and blue eyes 


1 See App. N. § vy. 

2 They were his children by another wife; and therefore Hodson’s secret 
guarantee did not apply to them. 

3 Hodson, p. 300. 
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which seemed aglow with a half-kindled light.!. Arriving at 
the tomb, he sent in Mirza [l4ht Bakhsh and Rajab Ali, both 
of whom he had brought with him, to say that he had come to 
seize the princes for punishment, and intended to do so, dead 
or alive. For more than half an hour the two Englishmen 
were kept in suspense. At last the messengers returned to 
ask Hodson whether he would promise the princes their lives. 
He replied that he would not. The messengers went back. 
Hodson and Macdowell waited on, wondering whether the 
princes would ever come. They heard furious shouting within. 
It was the appeal of a fanatical mob of Mussulmans to their 
princes to lead them out against the infidels. At length a 
messenger came out to say that the princes were coming. 
Hodson sent ten men to meet them; and Macdowell by his 
order formed up the troop across the road, to shoot them down 
if there should be any attempt to rescue them. Presently 
they 2 were seen approaching in a small bullock-cart, with the 
ten troopers escorting them, and a vast crowd behind. Hodson 
and Macdowell rode up alone to meet them. Once more they 
begged Hodson to promise them their lives. ‘“ Most certainly 
not,” he replied, and ordered the driver to move on. The driver 
obeyed ; and the crowd were following simultaneously, when 
Hodson imperiously waved them back, and Macdowell, beckon- 
ing to his troop, formed them up between the crowd and the 
cart, the latter of which was thus free to pursue its way, while 
the former, baffled, fell slowly and sullenly back. Then Hod- 
son galloped up to the troopers who were escorting the cart, 
and told them to hurry on towards the city as fast as they 
could, while he and Macdowell dealt with the mob. Hastily 
joining his subaltern, he found the mob streaming up the 
steps of the gateway into the garden of the tomb. Leaving 
the bulk of the troop outside, he followed with his subaltern 
and but four men. Then, seeing the necessity of instantly awing 
the crowd, he commanded them in a firm voice to surrender 
their arms. They hesitated,—there were some six thousand 
of them confronting him. He sternly repeated the order; and 
they obeyed. 


1 Hodson, p. 820. History of the Siege of Dethi, by an Officer who served 
there, p. 108. 

» There were three—two of the King’s sons and one of his grandsons, Hope 
Grant, p. 183, 
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Within two hours five hundred swords and more than five 
hundred firearms were collected ; and Hodson, followed by the 
crowd, rode off with the troop to overtake his prisoners. As 
he drew near, the crowd pressed close on to the horses of the 
troopers and thronged round the cart. He had intended that 
the princes should be hanged: but now he determined to dispose 
of them himself. ‘“ What shall we do with them?” he asked 
his subaltern: “I think we had better shoot them here; we 
shall never get them in.” He rejoiced that circumstances had 
given him the opportunity of playing the part of executioner.! 
Halting the troop, he placed five troopers in front of the cart 
and five behind, and ordered the princes to strip off their upper 
garments. The crowd never stirred. Ten troopers sufficed to 
paralyse the host whom Hodson professed to fear. Did he 
still believe that he could not take his prisoners into camp ? 
Galloping into the midst of the crowd, he reined up, and 
addressed them, saying that the princes had butchered the 
women and children of his race, and that Government had now 
sent their punishment. With these words he seized a carbine 
from one of his men, and shot the three princes dead. Finally, 
while the crowd stood by, awe-struck and motionless, he ordered 
the corpses to be taken away, and flung out in front of the 
Kotwali. On this spot the head of a famous Sikh Guru, Tegh 
Bahadur Khan, had been exposed by order of Aurangzeb. A 
prophecy had long been current among the Sikhs’ that they 
should reconquer the city of the persecuting emperor by 
the aid of the white men. The prophecy was now in their 
eyes fulfilled; and Hodson had avenged the martyr of their 
religion.” 

1 “T am not cruel, but I confess I did rejoice at the opportunity of ridding the 
earth of these wretches.” Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, p. 224. 

2 Hodson, pp. 300-2, 310-18. To moralise upon the slaughter of the princes 
would be superfluous. The reader only requires to know the relevant facts. But 
there is one important question of fact regarding which there is not absolute 
unanimity. Hodson himself asserted that if he had not killed the princes, the 
crowd would have killed him,—‘ We should have been most unquestionably 
sacrificed if I had hesitated for amoment” (Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, pp. Xvi-xvii, 
224). Sir Hugh Gough says (Old Memories, p. 107) that Macdowell made a 
similar assertion to him,— Our own lives were not worth a moment’s purchase.” 
But these excuses will not bear examination. Hodson had one hundred troopers 
under hiscommand. With only four of the hundred, according to his own account 
and that of Macdowell (Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, pp. xiv-xv, 223-4), he had over- 


awed and disarmed a crowd numbering six thousand at the tomb ; and ten of the 
hundred, according to Macdowell (Jd. pp. xv-xvi), kept back the same crowd 
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All this time John Nicholson, the fallen Lion of the Punjab, 
was dying slowly on the Ridge. As he lay tossing 
Death of on his bed, he asked often how the army, with 
’ which he was no more to go forth to battle, was 
prospering ; and, though his wound was such that he could not 
speak without agony, he still made his influence felt by written 
suggestion." When he heard that Wilson spoke of retreating, 
he cried out, the fire of his indignation leaping upward in an 
expiring flame, “Thank God, I have strength yet to shoot him, 
if necessary.”? At times he suffered such paroxysms of pain 
that it was necessary to drench him with morphia. Neville 
Chamberlain often came to sit by his bedside, and cheer him 
up; but he knew he was dying. Such as he was, such as he 
had made himself, a mighty spirit, wild and untamed, vibrating 
with ambitions only half realised, glowing with noble aspirations 
too imperfectly followed, his time of probation, he knew, was 
over. He had no wife to send him the last messages of love ; 
he had held on his stormy course through this world alone. 
But to his mother, and to those two dear friends, of whom one 
still lives to cherish his memory, he sent his words of love. 
Of what sort that love was, let his last message to Edwardes 
show ;—“‘Say that, if at this moment a good fairy were to 
give me a wish, my wish would be to have him here next to 
my mother.” On the morning after he had said this, the 23rd of 
September, he died. He looked like a noble oak riven asunder 
by a thunderbolt.? 


“increasing” though Macdowell says it was, while the princes were taking off 
their clothes, while Hodson was making his speech, and while the princes were 
being shot,—from which we may conclude that a Delhi mob, at that time, 
had not much stomach for a fight. Anyhow, it is impossible to explain away 
Hodson’s significant admissions, — ‘I would much rather have brought the 
King into Delhi dead than alive,” and ‘‘the orders I received were such that 
I did not dare to act upon the dictates of my own judgment to the extent of 
killing the King when he had given himself up.” Jd. pp. 223, 239. See also 
Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. 250, and Life of Sir Hope Grant, vol. i. p. 256. Sir 
Hope, immediately after hearing an account of the slaughter of the princes 
from Hodson’s own lips, wrote in his journal, ‘‘This sad act was most uncalled 
for”; and General Reynell Taylor wrote (Life of Lord Lawrence, 6th ed. vol. 
ii. p. 507), “I have never admitted that their death was necessitated by the 
danger of rescue.” Indeed it should seem that Sir Hugh Gough himself agrees with 
Taylor ; for he describes Hodson’s action as a ‘‘ false step.” 

1 Cave-Browne, vol. ii. p. 195. 

2 Letter from Neville Chamberlain to Herbert Edwardes, quoted in Kaye’s Lives 
of Indian Officers, vol. ii. p. 480. 

3 So wrote Hope Grant. 
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“On the 20th,” wrote Edwardes, “ Delhi was completely in 
our possession, and every English heart thanked God for it. 
There seemed a hope, too, that Nicholson might live. On the 
23rd that hope was extinguished ; and with a grief unfeigned, 
and deep, and stern, and worthy of the man, the news was 
whispered, ‘ Nicholson is dead.’ ” + 

Nicholson was dead. But, if his countrymen are careless of 
his fame, his spirit yet lives in the memory of the lawless 
frontiermen whose fathers loved, and reverenced, and dreaded 
him. They say that the hoofs of his war-horse are to be heard 
ringing at night over the Peshawar valley ; and they believe 
that until that sound dies away, the empire of the Feringhees 
will endure. 


1P, M. R., p. 79, par. 140. 


CHAPTER XI 


LATER EVENTS IN THE PUNJAB—OPERATIONS CONSEQUENT ON 
THE FALL OF DELHI—FIRST TWO CAMPAIGNS OF SIR COLIN 
CAMPBELL 


Ir is time now to speak of those disturbances in the Punjab, 
the news of which had caused such grave anxiety 
to the Chief Commissioner before he heard of the 
recapture of Delhi. 
It happened that Lady Lawrence was staying at the hill 
station of Murree. On the Ist of September one 
inswrrection of her native servants warned the Assistant- 
Commissioner to expect an attack that night. 
The information was perfectly true. The turbulent hill-men 
of the district had been incited to make the attack by some 
Hindusténi Mahomedans, who had worked successfully upon 
their religious passions and their love of plunder. In the 
dead of the night they came, expecting an easy victory ; but, 
encountering a determined resistance from the police and the 
few Europeans who were living in the station, they stopped 
short, and, after a brief skirmish, fled. Many of them were 
pursued and taken. Others took refuge in Hazara, the inhabit- 
ants of which ultimately delivered them over to Becher for 
punishment. 
The rebellion in Mooltan was more formidable. The restless 
__ Mahomedan tribes of the Gugera district mistook 
inGucea the mildness of British rule, so unlike the cruelty 
which they had suffered at the hands of the Sikhs, 
for weakness, and were encouraged in their disaffection by the 
apparent inability of our army to win back Delhi. In this 
temper they were wrought upon by their fanatical leaders to 


1 P, M. R., pp. 45-6, par. 88; pp. 140-8, pars. 55-80. 
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undertake a crusade for the glory of Islam. It was on the 
evening of the 14th of September that the Chief Commissioner 
heard that they had risen. Within three hours he had sent 
against them all the troops whom he could spare. For some 
time, indeed, their fastnesses, surrounded by swamps and thick 
jungle, protected them from attack. At length, however, the 
British troops, guided by some shepherds whom they had 
captured, surprised and routed them.1 Thenceforward no 
disturbances of any importance occurred to break the peace 
of the Punjab; for, when the people became really convinced 
that Delhi had fallen, their confidence in British power, and 
with it their loyalty, or at least their resignation to British rule 
returned. 

Still, whatever results the recapture of Delhi might have 
had, if it had occurred in June, it came in fact t00  g,.athea’s 
late to produce all the sedative effects which had ree ees 
been expected: to follow it. General Wilson saw 
that, if his success were to have any value, he must follow it 
up at once. Swarms of mutineers who had escaped from Delhi 
were pushing across the Doab, with the object of entering 
Oudh. He resolved, therefore, to send a column in pursuit of 
them under Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Greathed, who had 
distinguished himself in the operations against Delhi. On the 
24th of September, the column, consisting of two thousand 
seven hundred and ninety? men, of whom a third were 
Europeans, marched out of camp at daybreak in the direction 
of Aligarh. They had to cross the city before they could reach 
the Grand Trunk Road. As they marched along the Chandni 
Chauk, they realised, as they had never done before, the 
circumstance of war. Dead bodies lay all round them: dogs 
were gnawing naked limbs ; and gorged vultures, disturbed by 
the tramp of the column, fluttered lazily away. The very 
horses snorted and trembled with fear. But now Delhi was 
left behind ; and as the soldiers struck into the open country, 
they breathed with relief the pure morning air.2 Ali were in 
high spirits after the long weariness of the siege. On the 27th 
they reached Sikandarabad. This town and the villages that 


1 P, M. R., p. 16, pars. 44-5; pp. 53-5, pars. 124-32. 

2 This was Bourchier’s estimate. Neville Chamberlain stated the number of 
fighting men to be 2639. Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, 24. Nov. 1857, 
p- 512. 

% Lord Roberts, vol. i. pp. 258-9 ; Bourchier, p. 81. 
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surrounded it bore marks of having suffered terribly at the 
hands of the Gujars. All the houses had been gutted; every 
article of property had been plundered ; the bullocks had been 
driven away.! Early next morning Greathed continued his 
march, scattering the rebels like spray, and driving the 
mutineers before him. A village called Khurja was passed, 
the inhabitants of which were believed to be rebels and 
murderers: but the soldiers’ eagerness for vengeance was 
checked by the civil officers accompanying the column, who 
were unwilling that the innocent should suffer with the guilty, 
and feared lest severity might exasperate a loyal regiment 
which included many kinsmen of the villagers? Aligarh 
was found unoccupied, save by a few Ghazis, who were hunted 
down and killed by the cavalry. Leaving a detachment 
to hold it, Greathed pushed on up the Trunk Road, his 
troops burning villages and even shooting down unarmed 
peasants on the way. As he advanced, a succession of letters 
written in every language, living and dead,* poured in upon 
him from Agra, beseeching, commanding him to hasten at his 
utmost speed, to succour that place. The fact was that an 
army of mutineers from Central India, reinforced by mutineers 
from Gwalior and Delhi, was hovering in the neighbourhood of 
the fortress, and all the old terrors of the garrison had revived. 
Greathed and his officers read these letters with a mixture of 
amusement and contempt. ‘They felt sure that the authorities 
of Agra, with a strong fort and a sufficient garrison to protect 
them, were exposed to no such perils as they had themselves 
successfully overcome at Delhi. Nevertheless Greathed felt 
bound to turn aside. At midnight on the 8th of October, he 
sent on his cavalry and horse-artillery, with orders to proceed 
by forced marches to Agra. At four o’clock on the following 
morning he pressed on himself with the infantry. Early on 
the morning of the 10th he crossed the Jumna under the walls 
of the fort, having marched forty-four miles in twenty-eight 
hours. ‘Those dreadful-looking men must be Afghans,” 


1 Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, 24 Nov. 1857, p. 84. 

2 Friend of India, Nov. 11, Dec. 9, 1858 ; Bourchier, p. 79 ; Sir G. Campbell’s 
Memoirs of my Indian Career, vol. ii. pp. 253-4. 

3 Col. H. A. Ouvry’s Oavalry Experiences, pp. 165-6; O. H. 8, G. Anson’s 
With H.M. 9th Lancers during the Indian Mutiny, p. 177. 

4 Bourchier, p. 97. 

5 Greathed’s despatch (Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. 1857-58, Part 3, p. 20). 
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remarked a lady to a civilian, as she watched the jaded, war- 
worn, sun-dried soldiers of the 8th Queen’s tramp wearily over 
the bridge.? 

Greathed was informed on his arrival that the enemy had 
retired beyond a stream nine miles distant. The 
chief of the Intelligence Department had done his 
best to procure information: but Colonel Cotton had deliber- 
ately withdrawn his vedettes and patrols ; and the commandant 
of the militia, who warned him that the enemy were approach- 
ing, was snubbed for his pains.2 Greathed accepted without 
enquiry the information-which was given him. The inmates 
of the fort, relieved from their fears, were congregated outside 
the southern gateway, to see their defenders pass by. The site 
which Greathed selected for his camp was the parade-ground, 
about a mile and a half south of the fort, bordered on its 
further side, at the distance of six hundred yards, by high 
crops. The guns were parked ready for use: but Greathed 
neglected to post piquets, and went off to the fort. The camp 
was marked out, and the men breakfasted. Some then lay 
down on the ground, and went to sleep. Others moved about, 
talking to their friends of the garrison. Crowds of natives 
from the town were flocking round the camp, and among them 
were four jugglers, who walked up, tossing their balls into the 
air and catching them, towards the tents. Suddenly flinging 
away their balls, they drew swords, and rushed in, striking out 
right and left. Simultaneously two troops of cavalry emerged 
from the crops, and a number of round shot crashed into the 
camp. But it was impossible to take soldiers like these by 
surprise. An officer galloped off to fetch Greathed. The 
infantry instinctively sprang up, and seized their muskets ; the 
cavalry ran to saddle their horses; the artillery manned their 
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1 ©. Raikes’s Wotes on the Revolt, p. 70. 

2 March Phillipps, the magistrate of Agra, says that he himself and Muir, the 
chief of the Intelligence Department, had done their utmost to procure through 
spies ‘‘ speedy and certain intelligence of the movements of the rebels,” but that 
Colonel Cotton had deliberately withdrawn the vedettes and patrols (C. C. 
Seymour’s How I won the Indian Mutiny Medal, pp. 155, 157-8). ‘‘ Many 
natives,” says Mr. Thornhill (Indian Mutiny, p. 292), “very reliable, had ex- 
pressed their belief that the rebel force was still on our side the Khara Nuddee, 
and much nearer to us than the authorities had any idea of. These statements 
were communicated to the Government, but met with no attention, nor was more 
regard paid to the representations of the officer commanding the militia,” etc. 
See also Malleson, vol. ii. p. 98, note. 
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guns. Meanwhile the members of the garrison who had gone 
to visit the camp, were rushing back panic-stricken to the fort 
with such headlong violence, many of them galloping on the 
artillery horses, which they had purloined, that the officers 
who were trying to get to their regiments could hardly make 
head against the torrent. The first comers saw a number of 
independent combats going on. The enemy’s cavalry had 
begun the battle by charging the British artillery, but were 
hurled back instantly by a squadron of the 9th Lancers. On 
the right the 8th Queen’s and two regiments of Punjab infantry 
were getting under arms: the 75th, many of them in their 
shirt-sleeves, were forming square to oppose a charge of rebel 
horse; and on their left a troop of horse-artillery and Bour- 
chier’s battery had already opened fire. When Greathed rode 
on to the ground, he deployed his infantry into line, and sent 
Lieutenant Watson with three squadrons of Punjabi cavalry to 
turn the enemy’s left flank. The British infantry suffered 
severely from the fire of the enemy’s heavy guns. Fortunately, 
as they were beginning to give way, Captain Pearson came 
hurrying up from the fort with his battery to reinforce them ; 
the enemy were driven back; and Watson, charging at the 
right moment, threw them into complete disorder. They were 
already in full retreat along the Gwalior road when Colonel 
Cotton, with the regiment which had fought at Sacheta, 
joined the pursuers, and, as senior officer, assumed command. 
The pursuit was continued for seven miles. The enemy lost 
all their baggage, guns, and ammunition. It was they, in fact, 
who had been surprised.+ 
For the next three days the column halted at Agra. While 
ent il there, Hope Grant received a letter from 
Hope Grant the Secretary to the Government of the North- 
appointed | Western Provinces, informing him that he was to 
ee come down, and take command of it. ‘ You are 
to come on at once,” wrote the Secretary, “in the 
mail-cart, if possible.” Hope Grant would have been delighted 
to go, but he could not understand what authority a secretary 
had to give him such an appointment. General Penny, how- 
ever, who had succeeded to the command at Delhi, reassured 


1 Greathed’s despatch ; Bourchier, pp. 100-5 ; M. Thornhill’s Indian Mutiny, 
pp. 291-304 ; A. C. Robertson’s Memorials of Sir H. H. Greathed, pp. 71-2, 94-5 ; 
Lord Roberts, vol. i. pp. 278-6. See App. O. 
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him ; and, by travelling night and day, he overtook the column, 
which had left Agra three days before, at Firozabad. All ranks 
gladly welcomed him as their leader. On the 26th of October 
he reached Cawnpore; crossed the Ganges on the 30th; and 
marched, by order of the Commander-in-Chief, to Banthira, a 
village in the plain beyond the Bani bridge, where he waited 
to take his part in the coming operations for the relief of 
Lucknow. 

Meanwhile other operations for the reduction of the country 

round Delhi were being carried on. Before the , 

perations of 
close of September, General Van Cortlandt had Van Cortlandt 
succeeded in restoring order in the districts to *"**?°”"™ 
the north-west. On the 2nd of October, Brigadier Showers 
led out a column from Delhi to reduce the western and south- 
western districts, and returned on the 19th, after burn- 
ing a number of villages, taking three forts, about seventy 
guns, and treasure to the amount of seventy thousand 
pounds, and capturing two rebel princes.?_ Before 
long, however, news arrived from Rajputana, 
which obliged General Penny to send another column into the 
field. 

For some weeks after the critical events in June, Rajputana 
had remained comparatively quiet. After George jot 
Lawrence had once impressed the population with  ofatairs in 
the belief that he was determined to keep the  *"™ 
upper hand, he was able to rely not only upon the good 
behaviour, but also to some extent upon the loyal support of 
the respectable classes, even including Mahomedans.? There 
was, indeed, a strong Mahomedan faction in Jeypore, which 
eagerly desired the success of the Delhi mutineers. But it 
was only from the dregs of the civil population and the soldiery 
that Lawrence had to apprehend serious danger. In August 
a number of prisoners escaped from the Ajmere gaol, and some 
of the Bombay troops stationed at Nusseerabad and Nee- 
much mutinied. In these three cases, however, authority 
speedily and easily vindicated itself. The most serious 
troubles which arose, were due to the sympathy of troops 

1 Hope Grant, pp. 159-75 ; Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. 288. 

2 Blackwood’s Magazine, June 1858, p. 719. 

3 It is worth while to remark that trade and agriculture went on as usual, 


and that the land revenue was collected in full. ncloswres to Secret Letters 
Srom India, 8 to 22 Oct, 1857, p. 580. 
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in the service of native princes with the mutineers of the 
sepoy army. 

On the 22nd of August the bulk of the Jodhpur legion, 
which was quartered at Erinpura, mutinied. Next day they 
were joined by two detachments of their comrades, who had 
lately been repulsed in an attempt to murder 
some of the Europeans at Mount Abu. The whole 
force now marched out of Erinpura, and, near Pali, defeated an 
army which the loyal raja of Jodhpur had sent against them. 
Some days before, Lawrence, who was then at Ajmere, had 
heard what had taken place.t The troops which he had at his 
disposal were very few; but he knew that his authority would 
be lost unless he made some attempt to punish the mutineers. 
He therefore marched against a fort which they had occupied. 
Finding that it was too strong for him to take, and that he 
could not persuade them to come out and fight, he fell back on 
Ajmere. The legion then marched in the direction of Delhi. 

On the 10th of November a column under Colonel Gerrard 
started from that city to deal with them. At Kanaud, which 
he reached on the 15th, Gerrard received information which 
led him to believe that he would be able to bring them to 
action on the morrow. Next morning, therefore, he pushed 
on for the village of Narntl. The road was so deep with 
sand that the guns could hardly be dragged along, and the 
infantry had to halt again and again to give them time to 
come up. Ten hours were consumed in marching twelve miles, 
and the men chafed angrily at a delay which, they feared, 
would allow the enemy to escape. They were soon to find, 
however, that this very delay was the most fortunate thing 
that could have happened to them. At eleven o’clock in the 
morning they reached a village about two miles from Narnul.? 
This place was so strong that, if the enemy had held it, they 
could not have been dislodged, except at the cost of much 
bloodshed. As a matter of fact, they had occupied it on that 
very morning; but their leader, concluding from the non- 
appearance of the British that they were not coming at all, 
and too heedless to take pains to verify his conjecture, had 
abandoned it! 


Aug. 


1 Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, Jan. 1858, p. 791; Sir G. Lawrence’s 
Forty-three Years’ Service in India, pp. 285-6, 289-94. 
* Blackwood’s Magazine, June, 1858. 
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Gerrard halted for a short time to recruit his men. They 
were eating the food which they had taken with 
them, and drinking their grog, when they saw a 
little cloud of dust rising over some sloping 
ground in their front. In a few moments they discerned 
masses of horsemen through the dust. Presently a shot 
whizzed over their heads. No time was lost in replying to the 
challenge. The British advanced steadily ; their artillery threw 
a shower of grape and round shot into the rebel ranks; and 
now the loud ‘Shabash”! of the Guides, and the flash of 
sabres and tulwars amid a cloud of dust on the right showed 
that a cavalry combat had begun. The enemy’s horsemen met 
the shock of the Guides and the Carabineers right gallantly, 
but were, notwithstanding, overpowered and hurled back; the 
victors, wheeling to the left, swooped upon the gunners and 
cut down all that stood their ground ; the Ist Bengal Fusiliers 
overpowered the infantry and captured the guns; and the 
Mooltani horse, charging the rebel right, completed the rout. 
Gerrard pressed on in pursuit; but, as he was sitting con- 
spicuous on his white Arab, his red coat covered with decora- 
tions, a rebel aimed deliberately at him, and wounded him 
mortally. At this moment, the Fusiliers dashed into the rebel 
camp, and captured two more guns; but presently they were 
withdrawn, to support the British artillery, who were opening 
fire against Narnul. The enemy took heart again; threw the 
Mooltanis into confusion by a sudden charge, and recovered the 
guns; but the Guides and Fusiliers came to the rescue, expelled 
them from some buildings which they still held, and won the 
battle.? 

Next day the troops rested. On the 23rd they came to a 
town, called Paltauli, and were there joined by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Seaton, who had been appointed to succeed Gerrard. 
Under his command they returned to Delhi, to prepare for a 
fresh campaign. 

The people of Delhi had expiated, many times over, the 
crimes of the mutineers. Tens of thousands of ee 

: 6 airs at 
men, and women, and children were wandering, Delhi after its 
for no crime, homeless over the country. What *#P** 
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2 Blackwood, pp. 721-4; Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part. 4, pp. 
9-14. 
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they had left behind was lost to them for ever ; for the soldiers, 
going from house to house and from street to street, ferreted 
out every article of value, and smashed to pieces whatever 
they could not carry away. A Military Governor had been 
appointed; but he could do little to restrain the passions 
of those who surrounded him. Natives were brought forward 
in batches to be tried by a Military Commission or by Special 
Commissioners, each one of whom had been invested by the 
Supreme Government with full powers of life and death. 
These judges were in no mood to show mercy. Almost all 
who were tried were condemned; and almost all who were 
condemned were sentenced to death. A four-square gallows 
was erected in a conspicuous place in the city; and five or six 
culprits were hanged every day. English officers used to sit 
by, puffing at their cigars, and look on at the convulsive 
struggles of the victims. Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, a civilian 
whose house had been gutted by the mutineers, and who, to 
do him justice, would never have turned his back, in the days 
of their triumph, upon any number of them, was foremost in 
the work of retribution. One anecdote will show the terror 
which he inspired. An English lady happened one day to be 
inspecting some ornaments which a native jeweller had brought 
to her. Thinking that the prices which he asked for them were 
too high, she exclaimed, “I will send you to Metcalfe Sahib.” 
In a moment the man had fled, leaving all his goods behind. 
To many, however, it seemed that not nearly enough had been 
done to avenge the massacres of the 11th of May, and to 
vindicate the outraged majesty of the imperial race. There 
were men,—and among them was James Outram,—who urged 
that the accursed city should be rased to the ground. 

But there was one who pleaded, in fearless and earnest 
tones, for justice and for mercy. In many a letter to the 
Governor-General and to the authorities at Delhi, John 
Lawrence insisted that the great mass of the citizens had had 
nothing to do with the rebellion, and should be encouraged to 
return to their homes, that martial law should cease, and 
plundering be summarily stopped. He gained his end at last. 
In February, 1858, the Delhi territory was transferred to the 
Punjab Government: the citizens came back; and the whole 
population of the district gradually learned to feel that they 
were under a strong and merciful rule. 
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About the same time the fate of the King was decided. For 
some months he had lain in a miserable room in the palace ; 
and rude visitors had thronged to stare at or to insult him. 
Fortunately for himself, he was so old and had suffered so 
much that he was:almost indifferent to his shame. 
On the 27th of January he was brought before 
a court-martial, and put upon his trial for rebellion and for 
complicity in the murder of Europeans. The trial lasted more 
than two months. The substance of the King’s defence was 
that he had been a mere instrument in the hands of the 
mutineers. On the 29th of March he was found guilty, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. The sentence was just ; 
for the King had not saved, as he might have done, the lives 
of those who had been brought captive to his palace. He was 
transported to Rangoon; and there, on the 7th of November, 
1862, he died.t 

As the recapture of Delhi had produced no tranquillising 
results in the surrounding districts, it is not 
surprising that it had failed to do so in remoter feruysoy the 
parts of the country. It was indeed the turning- 
point of the war, and from the moment when it took place the 
British felt confident of ultimate victory: but it did not give 
a death-blow to the cause of the rebels, it simply made their 
ultimate subjection possible. If it had been much longer 
delayed, the anarchy which still prevailed might no doubt have 
become far worse; but, as a matter of fact, the only positive 
and unmistakeable benefits which resulted from it were the 
removal of the strain under which the loyalty of the Punjab 
had nearly given way, and the overthrow of the hopes which 
might have induced waverers to rebel. For some time the 
very fact that the city had fallen was simply disbelieved by the 
natives, who regarded the salutes and the illuminations with 
which the event was celebrated as the last desperate device 
by which the Feringhees hoped to make it appear that they 
had recovered their ascendency.2 From the frontier of the 
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1 Life of Lord Lawrence, vol. ii. pp. 243-62; Montgomery-Martin, vol. ii. 
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Punjab down into the heart of Bengal, from the Himalayas to 
the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, Northern British India 
was still overrun by mutineers and rebels. The spirit of dis- 
affection had even flown across the Bay of Bengal. Symptoms 
of disquiet began to appear in the newly annexed province of 
Pegu: the courtiers of the King of Burma urged him to seize 
the opportunity for attacking the power which had humiliated 
him; and, if he had not had a shrewd idea of its reserved 
strength, he would have been ready enough to follow their 
advice: It was left for the new Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Colin Campbell, to paralyse the surviving energies of the 
uprising, the first and most appalling shock of which had been 
somightily withstood by the heroes who had appeared before 
him that it had not utterly destroyed the imperial fabric. 

Sir Colin Campbell had been a soldier for forty-nine years. 
He had served in the Peninsula and with the 
Walcheren expedition ; he had led a forlorn hope 
at the storming of St. Sebastian; he had served 
in the American War of 1814, in the West Indies, in the 
Chinese War of 1842, at Chilianwala, at Gujrat, against the 
hill-tribes of the north-west frontier, and in the Crimea. He 
was a man who, like Charles Napier, could not help loving war 
for its own sake, even while he knew its horrors ; a man whose 
heart beat stronger on the day of battle ; a general who could 
inspire his soldiers with his own spirit, because, when he 
harangued them, the glow on his cheek and the tremor of his 
voice told how strongly his own nature was stirred. He was 
not a heaven-born general. He was not such a thorough 
scholar in the art of war as Havelock. He had not the won- 
derful dash, the power to put everything to the hazard for a 
great end, the absolute fearlessness of responsibility which 
belonged to John Nicholson. But for the work he was called 
upon to perform, a work requiring methodical and precise 
movements, extraordinary care for details, and close super- 
vision over the distant operations of a number of lieutenants 
working independently of each other, few commanders could 
have been better fitted. He set such a high value upon dis- 
cipline that he could not brook hearing officers of rank ill- 
spoken of even when they had shown themselves hopelessly 
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incompetent ;1 yet he always manifested that care for the 
safety and comfort of soldiers which, when it follows a strong 
discipline, never fails to win their attachment. He had fought 
his life’s battle too right gallantly. Harassed by poverty for 
many years, he had welcomed the tardy accessions to his for- 
tune mainly because they enabled him to provide better for a 
dearly loved sister. He had never married; but his relations 
with this sister, and with his old, tried friends, show what a 
power of love he had. No commander-in-chief more acceptable 
to the mass of Anglo-Indian officers could have been selected. 
Many of them already knew his appearance well, his strong, 
spare, soldierly figure, his high, rugged forehead crowned by 
masses of crisp, grey hair, his keen, shrewd, kindly, honest 
eyes, his firm mouth with its short, trim moustache, his ex- 
pression denoting a temper so excitable, yet so exact, so 
resolute to enforce obedience, yet so genial, so irascible, and so 
forgiving. His character does not leave so sharp an impression 
upon the mind as that of other actors in the Mutiny ; yet it is 
one which is more appreciated the better it is known. 

Sir Colin was at Calcutta, busily preparing to open his 

campaign, when he received from Lucknow news 4) cade of 
which warned him that he must not lose a_ the Lucknow 
moment, if he wished to avert a great disaster.2 °°” 
It will be remembered that only a small part of the force 
which Outram and Havelock commanded, had been able to 
enter the entrenchment on the evening of the 25th of Sep- 
tember. A detachment which had been left behind at the 
Farid Bakhsh made its way in early on the following morning. 
About the same time the enemy, catching sight of 
the rear-guard, opened fire upon it. Colonel 
Robert Napier was sent to the rescue, and by the morning of 
the 27th all the survivors of the force, with the exception of 
the detachment that had been left to hold the Alambagh, had 
joined Inglis’s old garrison. 

The two Generals had entered the entrenchment with the 
resolve of at once withdrawing the garrison to a place of safety. 
Circumstances, however, soon forced themselves upon Outram’s 
attention which made him fear that it would be impossible to 
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do so. He was told that means of transport for the women 
and children, the sick and wounded, could not be provided. 
He saw that, even if this difficulty could be overcome, his army 
would not be strong enough to escort them to Cawnpore. At 
the same time he feared that his stock of provisions was too 
scanty to last until his people should be relieved. His anxiety, 
as he thought of what might befall them, was intense. One 
night, when his private secretary happened to come into his 
room, he saw him kneeling upon the bed, with his head on the 
pillow, absorbed in prayer. 

These doubts were solved a few days after he entered the 
Residency. Meantime he had to devise some plan for accom- 
modating the multitude under his command. Accordingly he 
determined to seize and occupy the palaces on the bank of the 
river. He succeeded without much difficulty in doing this. 
Havelock was placed in command of these new posts; while 
Inglis continued responsible for the old garrison, now consider- 
ably reinforced. The officer who had been left in charge of 
the Alambagh on the 25th of September was directed to hold 
it as long as possible, since it would be invaluable as a halting 
place for a relieving army. Baffled in his resolve to withdraw 
the garrison, Outram determined to leave the 90th regiment to 
strengthen it, and to march back with the rest of the force to 
Cawnpore. On the 4th of October, however, he ascertained 
that the amount of food still remaining had been under- 
estimated, and that, by dint of great economy, he would be 
able to make it last for some weeks longer. The enemy, he 
found, were too strong to allow. him to withdraw any of his 
force; and he therefore resolved to wait patiently until Sir 
Colin Campbell should come to his relief. 

On the north and east the limits of the British position were 
now considerably extended. On the south and west it was less 
capable of being improved. Still, even here new posts were 
occupied ; outposts were taken and held on the road leading to 
the iron bridge ; and the old defences were repaired and new 
batteries constructed. The enemy, on their part, had by no 
means given up the struggle. It was true indeed that they had 
been obliged to fall back so far that their musketeers could no 
longer fire as effectively as before. They continued, however, 
to throw cannon-shot into the entrenchment, and carried on 
mining operations as vigorously as ever. Large bodies of 
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mutineers from Delhi had reinforced them ; and if Outram and 
Havelock had been much longer delayed, these new assailants 
must have overwhelmed the defenders of the Residency. But 
the garrison now felt themselves too strong to remain merely 
on the defensive. Day after day they sallied forth, spiked 
guns, and destroyed houses and batteries, while they repeatedly 
took possession of the enemy’s mines, and destroyed his miners. 
. In other respects too their condition during the blockade was 
better than it had been during the siege. The advent of Outram 
and Havelock had taken a load off the minds of Inglis and his 
people; and all now believed that, however long and weary 
might be the time of waiting for relief, relief would surely 
come at last. Their material condition, however, was still 
wretched enough. By slaughtering their gun-bullocks they 
would have just enough meat to maintain strength for working 
and fighting. They would be able, too, to make their grain 
last by reducing the rations. But, as they had no bakers, they 
were obliged still to eat chapatties instead of bread. In con- 
sequence of this, many suffered from diarrhcea and dysentery ; 
while the want of vegetables caused scorbutic affections. The 
miseries of the sick were aggravated by the crowded state of 
the hospitals. Those who were not absolutely incapacitated 
for duty became weak and ailing, and, having no tobacco, were 
driven to smoke leaves, tea, and even the bark of trees. They 
were harassed by continual night-duty. The cold autumn air 
penetrated their thin summer clothing. Inspired by the ex. 
ample and the sympathy of the generals, they sustained all 
these hardships without complaining, fought gallantly and 
worked faithfully, like British soldiers. But hope long de- 
ferred made their hearts sick. October drew towards its close, 
and still there was no news of Sir Colin’s coming.+ 

Sir Colin’s delay was due to causes beyond his own control. 
Before his arrival, the Government had prepared 
little for the equipment of the expected reinforce- 
ments or for their transport to the seat of war. 
The railway was only open as far as Raniganj, a hundred and 
twenty miles from Calcutta; and the remainder of the journey 
to Allahabad, the base for all operations against Lucknow, could 
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only be performed along the Grand Trunk Road, which was 
infested by bodies of mutineers and rebel hordes, who, en- 
couraged by the outbreak at Dinapore, had risen in Eastern 
Behar and the neighbouring province of Chutia Nagpur. From 
the moment of his arrival, however, Sir Colin resolutely set 
himself to overcome these obstacles. He roused sluggish de- 
partmental officials to bestir themselves. He caused horses to 
be purchased for the cavalry and artillery ; ordered guns to be 
cast, gun-carriages, harness, and tents to be made up, and rifle- 
balls to be manufactured and procured from England ; sent for 
supplies of flour from the Cape; and engaged servants for the 
European soldiers. Finally, he contracted for the transport of 
the troops from Raniganj in bullock-waggons, and provided for 
their security by sending small moveable columns to keep the 
road clear. These efforts were as successful as they deserved 
to be. Early in October reinforcements arrived from the Cape ; 
and within the next fortnight more followed from England. 
On the 27th, Sir Colin, having seen them all duly sent on their 
way, started himself with his staff from Calcutta. 

He starts from Near Sherghdti he narrowly escaped falling into 
the hands of a party of mutineers who happened 

to be crossing the road. On the Ist of November he reached 
Allahabad. Next day, after making arrangements for the pro- 
tection of the districts he was leaving behind him, he resumed 
his journey. On the same day one of the columns marching 
to the front gained a victory at Kajwa, a village 
situated about twenty-four miles north-west of 
Fatehpur, over a rebel army which had threatened 
to break in upon the road.2- On the 8rd Sir Colin arrived at 
Cawnpore. That city was exposed to a danger so serious as 
to make it right that he should reconsider his de- 

fvmpore cision to advance in the first instance to the relief 
of Lucknow. Soon after the fall of Delhi, the 

Gwalior Contingent, refusing to be eajoled any longer by 
Sindhia, had accepted an offer made to them by the notorious 
Tantia Topi to lead them against the English, and were now 
moving upon Kalpi with the object of joining the Nana Sahib 
and the Dinapore mutineers in an attack upon Cawnpore. It 
was clear then that, if the Lucknow garrison could possibly 
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afford to wait a little longer for relief, Sir Colin would best 
serve the interests of the empire by proceeding first of all to 
deal these rebels such a blow as would place Cawnpore beyond 
the reach of danger. Outram himself, with characteristic un- 
selfishness, earnestly recommended the adoption of this course. 
“We can manage,” he wrote, “to screw on till 
near the end of November on further reduced 
rations . . . it 7s so obviously to the advantage of the State that 
the Gwalior rebels should be first effectually destroyed that our relief 
should; be a secondary consideration.” In spite of |. 
pite of 

these facts, Sir Colin persisted in his original re- Outram’s 
solve. Leaving General Windham with only five Be ee a « 
hundred Europeans and a few Sikhs to protect 40 telieve 
Cawnpore, he proceeded on the 9th to join Hope Belors age 
Grant in the plain beyond Bani. RvOVA at 

In order to ensure the success of the operation which Sir 
Colin was now about to attempt, it was most important that 
he should receive detailed information respecting the geography 
of Lucknow and its environs. Some days previously Outram 
had sent him a collection of maps accompanied by a despatch 
containing his own ideas as to the route which it would be 
advisable to follow. Something more, however, was required. 
If only some intelligent European member of the garrison could 
manage to communicate personally with Sir Colin, explain the 
maps to him, and supplement from local knowledge the in- 
formation which they yielded, their value would be greatly 
increased. But so many native spies had already been cap- 
tured by the enemy that an Englishman could hardly hope to 
elude them. It was impossible for a humane general to ask 
any man to volunteer for such a forlorn hope, when the penalty 
of failure would be death in some hideous and shameful form. 
Notwithstanding, a volunteer did present himself. 

Among the uncovenanted civil servants in the garrison was 


Oct. 28. 


1 Outram’s General Orders, etc., p. 361; Life of Outram, vol. ii. p. 258. 
This letter was addressed to Captain Bruce, the head of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment at Cawnpore ; and Outram told him to telegraph the substance to Sir Colin, 
Sir F. Goldsmid says in a note to p. 257, ‘‘The dates show that there would have 
been ample time to have attacked the Gwalior troops and accomplished the advance 
on Lucknow (which their dispersion must have facilitated) between the receipt of 
this letter of Outram’s and the end of November.” [As a matter of fact, though 
neither Outram nor Sir Colin knew it, Outram had enough grain to last till 
the end of December without any reduction of rations. ‘See p. 279, note 1, 
supra. | 
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a clerk named Kavanagh. He was a man of great physical 
Kavanagh Strength and iron nerve. The prominent features 
Ae sk of his character were a vanity and a self-import- 
munications ance so preposterous as almost to amount to in- 
Caeet na sanity! But almost anything can be forgiven to 
Sir Colin. gq really brave man; and, for cool daring, the deed 

which Kavanagh was about to perform remains unsurpassed by 

anything which history can show. Believing that no man could 
be better qualified than himself to act as a guide to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he persuaded a clever native spy named 

Kanauji Lal to accompany him, and then told Outram that he 

was prepared to hazard the attempt. At first Outram could 

hardly believe in the sincerity of the proposal; then he pointed 
out the dreadful perils of the undertaking ; but, when he saw 
that Kavanagh fully realised, yet did not fear them, his heart 
warmed towards him, and he consented to let him go. Then, 
however, Kavanagh began to reflect on the ruin which would 
befall his wife and children, if he should fail. “I vainly 
struggled,” he wrote, “to convince myself that it must be done, 
till the convulsions of my heart were relieved by tears.” Still, 
he had no thought of going back from his word. Disguising him- 
self as a budmash, he placed in his belt a pistol with which he 
resolved to commit suicide in case he should fall into the hands 
of the rebels. At half-past eight in the evening he was ready 
to start. Outram and Napier warmly pressed his 
hand as they bade him God-speed; and then he 
and his companion passed out through the British 
lines. Crossing the river by a ford, they went up the left 
bank for a few hundred yards, re-crossed by the stone bridge, 
and entered the principal street of Lucknow. Fortunately the 
city was not lighted as brightly as usual. Passing out into 
the open country, they lost their way, and presently found 
themselves in the Dilkusha park, which was occupied by the 
enemy. For some time they wandered about in dread of 


Nov. 9. 
His adventures. 


1 There is proof enough of this in a little book written by Kavanagh, called 
How I won the Victoria Cross. I could make a most amusing collection of ex- 
tracts from this work, if I had sufficient space. After describing his great ad- 
venture, he remarks, ‘‘ For less than this names have descended from age to age 
as if never to be obliterated from the heroic pages of history.” He then proceeds 
to compare himself with Aristomenes, Mucius, Horatius Cocles, and Decius, 
pointing out, however, that his motives were far purer than theirs. The book is 
really so entertaining that it ought to be better known, 
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capture. At last they came to a hut, entered it, and woke the 
occupants, who told them how to regain the road. About 
three o'clock in the morning they met a guard of 
sepoys. Kanauji Lal was terribly frightened, and 
threw away a despatch with which he had been entrusted. 
Kavanagh, however, explained that they were only going to 
visit a friend in a village some miles off, and coolly asked the 
sepoys to direct him on his way. ‘They readily complied. 
After struggling on for about two hours longer, Kavanagh 
became so tired that he insisted on lying down to sleep. Pre- 
sently he was roused by a native challenge, ‘““Who goes there ?” 
A few moments of suspense followed ; and he found himself in 
the British camp.? 

The route which Outram advised Sir Colin to follow differed 
in part from that by which he himself and Have- gi, goin adopts 
lock had advanced to the Residency. Instead of i principle the 
crossing the canal at the Charbagh bridge, Sir mended by 
Colin was to strike off eastward from the Alam- 0°" 
bagh as far as the Dilkusha, cross the canal near that point, 
and thence pursue the route by which the main column had 
advanced on the 25th of September. His chief engineer ad- 
vised him to adopt Havelock’s original plan,—cross the Gumti 
and move along its farther bank to the Iron bridge. This 
route led across open ground, where there were no strong posts 
to be taken, where his powerful artillery would, have ample 
room to act, and where the enemy were not prepared to resist. 
Notwithstanding, Sir Colin decided to accept Outram’s advice 
in principle.” 

On the afternoon of the following day Sir Colin reviewed his 
troops. The little army was drawn up in the 
centre of the great plain. It numbered some {°%2%, 
three thousand four hundred men. Peel’s sturdy ee ie 
sailors were there with their eight heavy guns. 
There were artillerymen clustering round the guns which had 
come battered and blackened out of the combats on the Ridge. 
There were the 9th Lancers, Hope Grant’s gallant regiment, 
with their blue uniforms, and forage-caps encircled by white 


1 How I won the Victoria Cross, pp. 75-92. 

2 Outram’s General Orders, etc., pp. 862-70 ; Innes’s Lucknow and Oude in 
the Mutiny, pp. 254-5. If Sir Colin had adopted the Trans-Giumti route, could 
he have safely removed the women and children from the Residency? General 
Innes has no doubt that he could have done so, 


Nov. 10. 
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turbans. There were the Sikh cavalry, tall dark men, with 
piercing black eyes and well-chiselled features, curled black 
moustachios and silky beards carefully combed, wearing blue or 
red turbans and loose fawn-coloured robes, carrying silver- 
mounted firearms and curved scimitars, and riding gaily- 
caparisoned horses. Next to them, grouped round their 
standards, stood the 8th and 75th Queen’s, whose wasted 
ranks and weary air told what they had suffered in the summer 
campaign, and the 2nd and 4th Punjab Infantry, who, like 
them, had followed John Nicholson to the assault of Delhi. 
All these, as the General rode past them, gazed at him silently 
and fixedly, as though trying to read in his face the quality of 
his generalship. But from the serried ranks of the 93rd 
Highlanders, who stood at the end of the line, there arose, as 
he came up to them, an enthusiastic shout of welcome ; for 
they had learned to know his quality already in the Crimea.! 
At sunrise next morning the army was put inmotion. After 
marching about three miles the advanced guard 
Qperations of came under the enemy’s fire; but Captain 
Bourchier brought his battery to the front, and 
replied promptly and effectively, while Lieutenant Gough 
charged with a squadron of Hodson’s Horse, and captured two 
of the guns as the enemy were endeavouring to remove them. 
The troops advanced without further opposition to the 
Alambagh, and halted under its walls. Sir Colin spent the 
next day in completing his arrangements. His 
army had been strengthened by successive rein- 
forcements, and now amounted to about five thousand men. 
Leaving three hundred to garrison the Alambagh, he resumed 
his advance on the morning of the 14th. The enemy were 
taken completely by surprise, and evacuated the Dilktsha and 
the Martiniére almost without a struggle. Sir Colin then 
detached various bodies of troops to secure the ground which 
he had won; and although, before sunset, the enemy twice 
attempted to turn his position, they were easily repulsed. 
The men lay down to sleep without tents and with their arms 
by their sides. Next day Sir Colin signalled to Outram that 
he would begin his final operations on the morrow, and, in 
order to delude the enemy into the belief that he would 


Nov. 13. 


1 0. J. Jones’s Recollections of a Winter Campaign in India in 1857-8, p. 50 ; 
Blackwood’s Magazine, October, 1858, p. 489. 
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advance on the left, made a strong reconnaissance on that 
side.1 

Early next morning the march began. After crossing the 
canal, the army skirted the river-bank for about |, 
a mile; then threaded its way along a narrow Attack on the 
and tortuous lane through some thickly-wooded *@"4 Bash. 
enclosures. The enemy had clearly been misled by Sir Colin’s 
reconnaissance ; for they offered no opposition. At length the 
advanced guard reached a corner where the lane, passing 
through a village, turned sharply to the left. Winding 
round this point, they found themselves moving parallel to the 
Sikandar Bagh, which was only a hundred and twenty yards off 
on their right, and were suddenly deluged by a storm of bullets 
from that building and the houses near it. Their situation 
was almost desperate. The cavalry, jammed together in the 
narrow lane, prevented the infantry and artillery from 
advancing. ‘‘If,” remarked a staff-officer, “these fellows allow 
one of us to get out of this cul-de-sac alive, they deserve every 
one of them to be hanged.” Sir Colin rode fearlessly to the 
front, withdrew the cavalry into the side alleys of the village, 
and directed a company of the 53rd to line the enclosures 
bordering on the lane with skirmishers. The skirmishers 
returned the enemy’s fire, and forced back the rebels who had 
collected outside the Sikandar Bagh: but the great castle 
appeared unassailable. The bank on the right side of the lane 
was so steep that it seemed impossible for artillery to ascend it. 
But nothing was impossible to the old Bengal Artillery. At 
this very bank Major Blunt and his troop rushed, and 
clambered up it, men and horses struggling with incredible 
energy ; then dashed at full gallop across an open space on the 
top between the Sikandar Bagh and a serai a hundred yards 
further up the lane, unlimbered, and opened fire on the former 
building. At the same moment the 93rd Highlanders came 
up, and drove the enemy out of the surrounding houses and 
the serai; and Travers, following with his heavy battery, 
dragged two eighteen-pounders through an opening which the 
sappers and miners had cut in the bank, and opened a fresh 
fire on the Bagh. In less than an hour a breach appeared. 
The bugle sounded the assault. A Sikh officer, waving his 
tulwar above his head, led the way. The Highlanders, their 


1 Blackwood, p. 491; Bourchier, p. 131. 
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officers leading like gallant gentlemen, and the ensigns holding 
up the colours to the breeze, followed, contending with the 
wild Punjabis for the lead. One of the latter was the first to 
gain the breach, but was shot dead as he entered it. A High- 
lander who followed him stood for a moment in the breach, 
then fell forward, a corpse. Another and another met the 
same fate. The fifth man, Lieutenant Cooper of the 93rd, 
leaped clear through the hole, and, closely followed by Colonel 
Ewart of the same regiment, Captain Lumsden,' and about a 
dozen privates, Sikhs and Highlanders, ran along a path to the 
right through some high grass which covered the enclosure, 
and, approaching the eastern side of the building, came upon a 
multitude of rebels. The latter, astonished at the daring of 
their handful of opponents, fled through one of the rooms into 
a court-yard behind; the British pressed after; and then 
followed a combat hand to hand. Cooper received a gash 
across the forehead, but not till he had himself struck down 
many of the rebels. Ewart brought down six of them with 
six successive shots of his revolver. Yet their inexhaustible 
numbers might have prevailed, if the remainder of the storm- 
ing party, who had turned aside from the breach, and forced 
their way in, some through a door, others through a window, 
the iron bars of which they violently smashed in, had not come 
to the rescue. The defenders were caught as in a trap; and 
volley after volley of musketry tore through the surging 
throng. Then the air was rent by the screams of the rebels 
for help, the loud commands of the officers to go in among 
them and destroy them with the bayonet, and the curses of 
the British soldiers, as, in answer to despairing appeals for 
help, they bade their victims remember Cawnpore. In the 
midst of this awful scene a fire suddenly burst forth; and 
many rebels who sought an easier death by flinging them- 
selves upon the bayonets of their opponents, were remorselessly 
hurled back into the flames. A writhing heap of bodies some 
five feet high lay upon the ground; and wounded men, who 
could not extricate themselves from the hideous pile, hissed out 

1 Kavanagh, p. 106; J. A. Ewart’s Story of a Soldier’s Life, vol. ii. p. 78 ; 
H. Burgoyne’s Hist. Records of the 93rd (Sutherland) Highlanders, pp. 200-6. 
Captain Burroughs of the 98rd entered the breach before Ewart, but turned to 
the left. [It is not certain who was the first to enter the breach, or rather hole. 


See Burgoyne’s work and Forbes-Mitchell (Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny, 
p. 64).] 
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the foulest epithets at every British officer who approached. 
Those who had not yet fallen retreated into the towers at the 
angles of the building. One of these was so obstinately 
defended that it was necessary to bring up artillery ; and then 
the fierce shouts of the victors, the sullen utterances of the 
vanquished were drowned in the deep thunder of the guns and 
the crash of masses of stone falling from the wrecked tower. 
Still from the topmost rooms there poured down an incessant 
musketry-fire: but the stormers forced their way up the stairs 
with fixed bayonets; and, though the caged rebels smote them 
wildly from above with their tulwars, they could not escape, 
they could not repel the rising tide. Now those above rushed 
down in terror on those below, and left them no room to strike : 
the corpses of the slain, pitched down from the windows above, 
fell with a dull thud upon the ground; and, when at sunset 
the horrid din was hushed, two thousand dead, but not one 
living rebel remained in the Sikandar Bagh.1 

The survivors of the storming party were drawn off, and 
moved on in the direction of the Residency. The 
road traversed an open plain about twelve hun- gyackon the 
dred yards broad. About five hundred and fifty 
yards down the road, and a hundred to the right of it, was a 
large mosque called the Shah Najif, which stood in a garden 
enclosed by a strong and lofty wall, and fringed by jungle and 
mud cottages. Sir Colin determined to carry this stronghold 
before nightfall; and accordingly Peel brought up his twenty- 
four pounders, mortars, and rocket-frames, and placed them in 
battery against it. The enemy, however, aiming securely under 
cover of the jungle, and behind the loopholes in the walls, 
replied with a biting and incessant musketry-fire. Meanwhile 
the animals which were carrying ammunition up the narrow lane 
from the rear, shrinking from the fire in their front, and 
shoved forward by those behind, got jammed together in a 
confused mass; and it was only along a by-path, which an 
officer fortunately discovered, that fresh ammunition could be 
at last supplied to the troops engaged before the Shah Naijif. 
Even then, however, they could make no way. Sir Colin sat 
by them on his white horse, anxiously watching the struggle. 

1 Bourchier, p. 142; T. H. Kavanagh’s How I won the Victoria Cross, 


pp. 104, 107-8; Blackwood, p. 493; Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. 827; Norman’s 
Lecture on the Relief of Lucknow, pp. 20-2. 
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He saw that the crisis of the battle—of the campaign had 
come; that for his army there was no retreat, though success 
seemed impossible; that he must succeed, or leave Outram, 
and Havelock, and their long-tried garrison to perish. Gather- 
ing his Highlanders about him, he spoke a few words to them. 
He had not meant, he said, to expose them again that day. 
But the Shah Najif must be taken: the artillery could not 
subdue its fire; they must go forward then, and carry it at the 
point of the bayonet, and he himself would go with them. 
The regiment was ready, and formed in column on the plain. 
Then Middleton’s battery of the Royal Artillery came up, the 
drivers waving their whips, and the gunners their caps, dashed 
at full gallop through that unceasing storm of bullets close 
under the wall, unlimbered, and opened with grape; Peel 
fought all his guns with an unsurpassed energy; and the 
veterans of the 93rd, their grey-headed General and his staff, 
and Adrian Hope, their loved colonel, riding before them, 
marched with a great enthusiasm to do their part. But their 
enthusiasm spent itself in vain. The impregnable walls of the 
Shah Najif, enveloped in a cloud of smoke, frowned grimly 
down upon them; they could not advance; they would not 
retreat; and at every discharge from the loopholes fresh 
victims fell. Hope and his aide-de-camp had their horses shot 
under them, and rolled over on the ground; two of the head- 
quarters staff were struck down; and, as night was now fast 
approaching, Sir Colin, despairing of success, ordered the guns 
to be withdrawn. At this moment Hope, followed by some 
fifty men, crept round through the jungle to the right, and was 
trying to find some weak point in the wall, when Sergeant 
Paton of the 93rd pointed out to him a narrow cleft which the 
fire of the artillery had opened. One man was first pushed 
up by his comrades; the rest followed; and, finding to their 
amazement that hardly a rebel remained to oppose them, ran 
to the gate and opened it. The British, as they poured in, 
could just see the white dresses of the last of the fugitives 
disappearing through the smoke into the darkness of night. 
Outside, Sir Colin remained with his staff, his anxious face lit 
up by the lurid glare shed from the flames which girt about 
the doomed mosque. Suddenly, above the infernal din of 
bursting shells and splinters falling from the walls rose the 
familiar Highland yell. Then his face grew bright again, and 
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he moved off to make his arrangements for the night, for he 
knew that the Shah Najif was won.! 

Meanwhile the garrison had been doing their utmost to 
co-operate with the men who were striving to 
relieve them. On the morning of the 16th, Have- Ah 
lock, to whom Outram had given the conduct of  s1ppor of 
the operations, occupied the Farid Bakhsh. His 
object was to storm two buildings called the Harn-Khdna and 
the Steam-Engine House, and thus diminish the distance which 
Sir Colin would have to traverse. At about eleven o’clock he 
heard that the relieving force was attacking the Sikandar Bagh. 
Vincent Eyre then opened fire on the outer wall of the Farid 
Bakhsh and the buildings beyond it. Ata quarter past three 
two mines, which had been sunk under the Harn-Khana, exploded 
with excellent effect. Havelock now felt that the way had been 
sufficiently cleared to allow the infantry to act. A few minutes 
later the bugle sounded the advance: the troops, answering with 
a loud cheer, rushed to the assault; and soon both buildings 
were in their hands.” 

Sir Colin’s troops lay down in their ranks to rest. Before 
daybreak they were awoke by the city bells ring- yyy qv. 
ing loudly, and the enemy’s drums beating. No 
attack, however, followed. Sir Colin, therefore, ;ttack on the 
at once began his preparations for capturing the and the Moti 
Mess-house and the Moti Mahal, the only strong) 
places that still barred his approach to the imprisoned garrison. 
For several hours Peel bombarded the Mess-house. By three 
o'clock in the afternoon its musketry was almost entirely 
subdued, and Sir Colin ordered it to be stormed. The rebels 
speedily fled ; and the stormers, encouraged by Captain Garnet 
Wolseley, pressing after them to the Moti Mahal, within which 
they had taken refuge, forced an opening through the wall, and, 
after a fierce struggle, expelled them. Only a few hundred 
yards of open ground now separated the relievers from the 
relieved. A tempest of bullets from the Kaisar Bagh was 
rushing over this space; but notwithstanding, Outram and 
Havelock, Napier, Eyre, young Havelock, and four others 
started to cross it and welcome the Commander-in-Chief. They 
reached the Moti Mahdl in safety. Havelock, after shaking 


1 Blackwood, pp. 498-5 ; Bourchier, p. 144. 
2 Marshman, pp. 436-7. 
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hands with Hope Grant, who was the first to congratulate 
him on being relieved, went up to the men, who cheered him 
enthusiastically. The old General was deeply moved by this 
sign of their regard. “Soldiers,” he said, his eyes filling with 
tears, “I am happy to see you; soldiers, I am happy to think 
you have got into this place with a smaller loss than I had.” 
The party still had to cross a road to reach the Commander-in- 
Chief, whose quarters were in the Mess-house. Four 
Meeting of of the nine were wounded ; and Havelock himself 
had a narrow escape. In a few moments, however, 
he and Outram joined their chief, and congratulated him upon 
the successful accomplishment of the relief of Lucknow.! 

The garrison, however, had still to be withdrawn in the face 
of the vast force of the enemy. This operation 
was a most difficult and delicate one; and while 
the preparations were going on, every man in the 
relieving force was on duty day and night. It was necessary 
to secure the entire left flank of the relieving army, in order to 
protect the passage of the women and children along the lane 
by which Sir Colin had himself advanced. He had already 
done something towards effecting this object by occupying on 
the 16th a large building, called the Barracks, to the south of 
the Sikandar Bagh. On the following day he 
seized and occupied a group of bungalows near 
the Barracks, and an important post, called Banks’s House, close 
to the canal, and thus cut off the enemy from all communication 
between the Kaisar Bagh and the Dilkusha. The left flank 
was now secure. On the 19th the women and children, the 
sick and wounded were removed. A flying sap had been 
constructed, to screen them from the fire of the Kaisar Bagh, 
while they were crossing the open space between the Steam- 
Engine House and the Moti Mahal. Between the Moti Mahal 
and the Shah Najff they had to traverse a long stretch of plain, 
which was exposed to the fire of the enemy’s artillery and 
sharpshooters from the opposite bank of the Gumti. Sir Colin, 
however, posted gunners in the Moti Mahal and picked marks- 
men in the Shah Najif, who, by a steady cross-fire, kept them 
at a respectful distance; and thus the women and children 
moved across unhurt.2, The men were amazed and indignant 


Withdrawal of 
the garrison. 


Novy. 17. 


1 Marshman, p. 439 ; Hope Grant, pp. 191-2; Blackwood, pp. 495-6. 
2 Blackwood, pp. 498, 496-7'; Forbes-Mitchell, pp. 104-5, confirmed by infor 
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at hearing that they too must abandon the position which had 
become endeared to them from the very stubbornness with 
which for nearly five months they had defended it against 
every attack. Outram, and Havelock, and many of the senior 
officers earnestly besought Sir Colin to follow up his victory 
over the disheartened rebels, seize the Kaisar Bagh and at once 
re-establish British supremacy over Lucknow. Twelve hundred 
men, they argued, would then suffice to hold the city. Inglis 
undertook to defend the Residency against any odds, if only 
six hundred men were left to him.t But Sir Colin had always 
regarded the Residency as a false position ;? he insisted that 
four strong brigades would be required to hold Lucknow and 
preserve communication with the Alambagh ; and he believed 
that every man in his force would be needed for the relief of 
Cawnpore. On the 20th, 21st, and 22nd, Peel continuously 
bombarded the Kaisar Bagh. Three practicable breaches were 
made; and a spy reported that the mutineers were preparing 
to evacuate the city. But the chief's resolve was not shaken. 
Hope Grant and other officers who then differed from him, 
afterwards admitted that he had been right. Nevertheless, it 
was certain that when the rebels saw his column in retreat, they 
would pluck up heart again and boast that, after all, they had 
forced the Feringhees to abandon the capital of Oudh? At 
midnight on the 22nd, while the rebels in the Kaisar Bagh 
were thinking only of preparing to repel an assault which their 
opponents had no intention of delivering, the garrison silently 
defiled out of the entrenchment and moved along the lane to 
the Dilkisha. The scene there on their arrival 
was one of the wildest confusion. Nothing had as 
yet been done to provide for the wants of the multitude of 
women and children. Early in the morning, while they were 


Nov. 23. 


mation from Sir D. Baird, who served on Sir Colin’s staff. Besides the authorities 
to which I have referred for the relief of Lucknow, I have consulted Sir Colin’s 
despatch (Calcutta Gazette Hxty., Dec. 11, 1857, pp. 4-9) and Life of Lord Clyde, 
vol. ii. pp. 1-20. 

1 Life of Outram, vol. ii, pp. 276-7 ; Gubbins, pp. 405-6 ; Hope Grant, p. 196 ; 
Lady Inglis’s Journal. 

2 Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, 24 Noy. 1857, pp. 903-4. [General 
Innes (Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, pp. 75-7) has demonstrated that the 
Residency was the best position which Lawrence could have selected. ] 

> Innes’s Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, pp. 258-9 ; Marshman, pp. 440-1 ; 
Lord Roberts, vol. i. pp. 342-3 ; Life of Sir Hope Grant, vol. i. pp. 800-1. 

4 Blackwood, p. 497 ; Bourchier, p. 159. 
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trying to settle down into their places, a well-known civilian 
might have been seen going up to one of the private soldiers’ 
tents, to ask after the condition of a sick man who lay within. 
The visitor was Martin Gubbins. Entering the tent, he saw on 
the ground a dooly, on which General Havelock 

Death of lay, grievously ill! The veteran was indeed fighting 
his last battle here on earth. Weakened by the 

privations which he had undergone during the blockade, and no 
longer sustained by the excitement of campaigning, he had been 
attacked two days before by dysentery. He was convinced 
that he had not strength enough left to throw off the disease. 
His son, whom alone he would suffer to attend him, was sitting 
on the ground by his side, ministering to his wants. He knew 
that his Queen and nation appreciated what he had done for 
them ; he did not suffer his heart to rebel because he must die 
without enjoying the rewards that they were preparing for him, 
without seeing his wife and younger children again. “TI die 
happy and contented,” he said; “I have for forty years so 
ruled my life that, when death came, I might face it without 
fear.” Outram, who came in to see him in the evening, has 
touchingly recorded what passed between them. “I had a 
most affecting interview with him,” he wrote; “his tenderness 
was that of a brother. He told me he was dying, and spoke 
from the fulness of his honest heart of the feelings which he bore 
towards me, and of the satisfaction with which he looked back 
to our past intercourse and service together, which had never 
been on a single occasion marred by a disagreement of any kind, 
nor embittered by an angry word.” At half-past nine 
next morning he died.?_ Soon afterwards the troops 
with their convoy marched for the Alambagh. There Havelock 
was buried. “On the low plain by the Alumbag}” 
wrote a gallant soldier, one of the most distinguijjed 
of Sir Colin’s officers, who has left us an unsurpassed reegd of 
the campaign, “‘ they made his humble grave; and Cai pbell, 
and Outram, and Inglis, and many a stout soldier who had 
followed him in all his headlong march, and through the long 
fatal street, were gathered there to perform the las, rites to 

Y 
one of England’s noblest dead. As long as the MeMGry of great 


Nov. 24. 


Nov. 26. 


1 Gubbins, p. 417. Dooly—a litter on which a sick or WOnded soldier is 
carried. 


2 Marshman, pp. 444-6 ; Life of Outram, vol. ii. p. 278, 
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deeds, and high courage, and spotless self-devotion is cherished 
amongst his countrymen, so long will Havelock’s lonely tomb in 
the grove beneath the scorching Eastern sky, hard by the vast 
city, the scene alike of his toil, his triumph, and his death, be 
regarded as one of the most holy of the many holy spots where 
her patriot soldiers lie.” 4 

Sir Colin was now anxious to start as soon as possible for 
Cawnpore, as he had received no news from Wind- 4g. goin 
ham for several days. He made up his mind to nba paa dar 
leave Outram to occupy the Alambagh, and hold “""?"™ 
the rebels in check until he should be able to return and finally 
crush them out of Lucknow. At eleven o’clock on the morning 
of the 27th he left the Alambagh with the convoy and an army 
of some three thousand men. The low, tremulous sound which 
tells a soldier that artillery are at work at some distant place, 
was plainly to be heard. When Sir Colin reached 
the Bani bridge at evening, he learned that can- 
nonading had been heard that day and the day before. The 
news added greatly to his anxiety.? 

Meanwhile great events had been passing at Cawnpore. Sir 
Colin, knowing the difficulty of the task which he ¢,, gains 
had imposed upon Windham, had laid down the _ instructions 

: A 6 : . to Windham. 

most minute and precise instructions for his 

guidance. He was to occupy and strengthen the entrenchment 
which Havelock had constructed four months before ; ;to send on 
to Lucknow any European infantry that might join him; and, 
if the rebels should manifest a decided intention of attacking 
him, to make the most of his scanty force by extending it con- 
spicuously in advance of the entrenchment. But he was on no 
pretence whatever to assume the offensive, unless there should be 
no other way of saving the entrenchment from a bombardment. 

Windham lost no time in setting labourers to work at the 
entrenchment. It was impossible, however, to convert it into 
a really defensible post; for it had originally been intended 
to serve as a mere ¢éte-de-pont. Moreover it was so closely 
hemmed in by houses, gardens, and walls, that an enemy 
could easily approach it under cover, even with artillery, to 
within musket-range.? 


Nov. 28. 


1 Blackwood, pp. 497-8. 2 1b, p. 498 ; Bourchier, p. 162. 
3 Sir John Adye’s Defence of Cawnpore, pp. 8-5; Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. 
(1857-58), Part 4, pp, 16-17. 
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Meanwhile Tantia Topi, who had been patiently biding his 
_ time, was preparing to take advantage of Sir 
Tanta Te! Colin’s departure. His army, including the fol- 
ae lowers of the Nana, who was with him, amounted 
indham. : 
to about twenty-five thousand men. Leaving a 
strong detachment to hold Kalpi, he crossed the Jumna on 
the 10th of November, and moved on towards Cawnpore, occu- 
pying the most important posts on his line of march, and thus 
cutting off Windham from all communication with the country 
from which he drew most of his supplies. The news of this 
movement made Windham so anxious that he wrote to his chief 
for leave to detain a portion of the expected reinforcements. 
On the 14th he received an answer, authorising him to do so. 
Three days later he led out his troops to a position which 
covered the town on the west, and there encamped 
them in the manner ordered by Sir Colin.+ 
The permission which he had received to add to the strength 
of his force had in some measure reassured him. 
Anxitties of This feeling, however, soon passed away. Every 
day he looked out, hoping in vain to catch a 
glimpse of the advanced guard of Sir Colin’s army returning 
triumphantly from Lucknow. LEvery hour he asked for letters 
from Sir Colin himself; but after the 19th none came. The 
news that did reach him was of the gloomiest kind. On the 
22nd he heard that a body of rebels had seized the Bani 
bridge, and that an army was coming from Oudh to reinforce 
Tantia. Thinking that his chief might be in difficulties, he 
sent a wing of a native regiment at three o’clock next morning 
to recover the bridge. On the same day a letter arrived from 
a commissariat officer attached to Sir Colin’s force, 
begging that ten day’s provisions should be sent at 
once to Lucknow. Coupled with the fact that no despatch had 
been received from Sir Colin for three days, this request 
naturally suggested the fear that the Lucknow force was 
surrounded by the rebels.? 
In these circumstances it behoved Windham to decide 
He conceives Promptly upon some definite course of action. 
aplanfor _ His entire force amounted to no more than seven- 
foiling Tantia. . 
teen hundred men, composed mainly of detach- 
ments of European regiments, and ten guns. He knew that, if 
1 Malleson, vol, ii. p. 231; Adye, pp. 7-9. 2 Jb. pp. 18-14, 
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Tdntia, with his large force and numerous artillery, were to 
attack him in earnest, it would be impossible to save either the 
town or the entrenchment by the kind of defence contemplated 
by Sir Colin. His one chance of success lay in boldly taking 
the initiative, and attempting to destroy the enemy’s scattered 
posts in detail. With the view of doing this he had already 
prepared and forwarded for his chief's approval 
a very skilful plan. Among the positions occu- 
pied by Tantia’s troops were two villages, situated close to 
the Ganges canal, and within a long day’s march from Cawn- 
pore. Windham’s idea was to take his force up the canal at 
night, pounce upon and destroy one or other of these posts, 
and then return to Cawnpore in time to repel any counter- 
attack. Owing to the interruption of communication with 
Lucknow, he received no answer to his request for Sir Colin’s 
approval.2. Then was the time for him, if his belief in himself 
had only been strong enough, to show that he had the heart 
to execute the plan which he had had the head to conceive. 
Though, however, he had proved himself to be a soldier of ex- 
traordinary personal courage, he could not endure ' 
a test like this. No man indeed has any right to #uesjunss 
disobey the orders of a superior, unless he has ‘sponsibility. 
reason to feel absolutely confident that, in doing ce 
so, he will succeed. No man who commits himself to such 
disobedience has any right to complain if, in the 'event of 
failure, the heaviest penalties are exacted from him. But our 
history would be other than it is, if men had not arisen in great 
conjunctures who counted the hazard of such penalties as 
nothing, when measured against the glorious privilege of ren- 
dering a service to their country. 

Though Windham could not nerve himself to strike a really 
decisive blow, his nature was not one that could 


Nov. 17. 


Second battle 


. acquiesce in inaction. Still hoping to receive of the Pindu 


authority to carry out his scheme, he resolved to RNS 


be ready to do so on the first opportunity. Accordingly, on 

the morning of the 24th, he broke up his camp, and marched 

six miles in a south-westerly direction to a position close to the 

bridge by which the Kalpi road crossed the canal. Instantly 

accepting the challenge which this movement implied, Tantia 

marched with a detachment from Akbarpur, one of the villages 
1 Sheoli and Sheordjpur. 2 Adye, pp. 10-11. 
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of which he had taken possession, and halted next day on the 
right bank of the Pandu Naddi, at a point a little 
to the south-west of Windham’s position. Early 
next morning Windham attacked and defeated him. 
Immediately after the action, however, he fell back 
upon Cawnpore, and selected a new encamping-ground at some 
brick-kilns near the Kalpi road, which, in anticipation of the prob- 
able movements of the enemy, he regarded as more defensible 
than the old one. A despatch had come at last, informing him 
that all had gone well at Lucknow.! He had only to hold out 
for a day or two longer, and his anxieties would be at an end. 
He might be pardoned then for indulging himself with the 
hope that Tantia would be too cowed by defeat to attack him 
again before the end of that time. 

Tantia, however, was not in the least cowed. He had the 
Growing Wit to perceive that Windham would not have 
audacity of followed up a victory by retreat unless he had felt 
Tantia. : 3 

it necessary to secure Cawnpore against attack ; 
and he resolved that that attack should be speedily delivered. 
Next morning Windham made his troops stand to 
their arms, as usual. He was ignorant of the 
enemy’s intentions; for so many of his spies had lately been 
captured that the rest were afraid to venture out in search of 
information. His suspense, however, was soon’ terminated. 
About twelve o’clock, as he was reconnoitring from the top of 
a house, he saw the smoke, and heard the roar of an artillery 
more powerful than his own. Without delay, he moved off to 
make his dispositions for repelling the attack. 

Ordering Brigadier Carthew, who had played a prominent 

part in the battle of the previous day, to move to 

Ee Cnmorore the right, and defend the town on the side ap- 
proached by the Bithir road, he sent the left 

brigade under Colonel Walpole up the Kalpi road, to engage 
the enemy’s right. He would have shown more judgement if he 
had contented himself with defending his position at the brick- 
kilns ;3 for so superior was Tantia’s artillery*+ that Walpole’s 


Nov. 25. 


Noy. 26. 


Nov. 27. 


l Adye, pp. 16-21. 2 MOSS OOS 

’ Windham says he would have done so if he had not unwisely rescinded an 
order which he had given for sending his baggage to the rear. Observations 
supported by Documents: being a supplement to Col. Adye’s Defence of OCawn- 
pore, p. 15. 

4 Tantia had sixty or seventy guns (fifty, according to Adye, p. 27), Windham 
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men were soon in danger of being overwhelmed. When the 
battle had lasted about an hour, Windham, who had till then 
been engaged in watching Carthew’s operations, returned to the 
left brigade. At the critical moment, an officer who com- 
manded at a village on his right front pusillanimously retreated, 
without orders and without a show of resistance: the bullock- 
drivers rapidly deserted: ammunition began to fail;! and 
Windham, seeing that success was impossible, determined to 
fall back on the brick-kilns, and sent an order to Carthew to do 
likewise. Carthew at first took no notice of the order. From 
the outset he had successfully maintained his ground, and he 
believed that he could and ought to maintain it to the end. 
Presently, however, the order was reiterated ; and, feeling the 
necessity of obedience, he reluctantly withdrew his brigade.? 
What he saw on approaching the brick-kilns, did not tend to 
soothe his irritated feelings. The soldiers of the left brigade 
were hopelessly confused ; their tents and heavy baggage were 
strewn about in disorder; their cattle had been driven away 
by the enemy. 

The worst, however, was still to come. About five o’clock a 
staff-officer came to Windham with the news that the rebels 
were attacking the entrenchment. It was clear that even the 
brick-kilns must now be abandoned. Windham accordingly 
sent an order to the officer whom he had placed in command 
there to retreat; and then, putting himself at the head of a 
detachment which had luckily just arrived from Fatehpur, 
attacked and forced back the rebels who were threatening the 
entrenchment. He then rode to meet Carthew, and ordered 
him to return to his original position on the right, and thence 
to move to and occupy the theatre. This building, which stood 
between the Bithtr road and the town, contained an abundance 
of clothing and stores. Carthew executed his order with skill 
and resolution, severely punishing the rebels who endeavoured 
to hinder him. The main body, on the other hand, had to 
only ten. Jd. p. 18. Tdntia’s force amounted to about fourteen thousand 
disciplined soldiers and eleven thousand irregulars: Windham’s to about seven- 
teen hundred. Adye, p. 9. 

1 Windham thought that he could have covered the removal of his baggage 
but for this contretemps. Observations, etc., p. 15. Sir Colin characterised the 
conduct of the officer as pusillanimous and imbecile to the last degree, and said 
that it explained “much of what might otherwise have been injurious to Wind- 


ham’s reputation.” 0. p. 16. 
2 Malleson, vol. ii. p. 244, note. 
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abandon all their tents and baggage, and were harassed, as they 
retreated, by a severe musketry-fire. Many of them were raw 
recruits; and, as though they had not been sufficiently 
humiliated already, they disgraced their colours by rushing in 
panic to the entrenchment; broke open the stores; drank the 
wine intended for the sick; and smashed open their officers’ 
boxes in drunken fury.! 

Expecting that the enemy would renew their attack on the 
morrow, Windham spent the night in anxious consultation with 
his officers. He himself undertook to defend the part of the 
town next the Ganges, on the left bank of the canal. Walpole, 
commanding again on the left, was to defend the part, also on 
the left bank of the canal, that lay nearest to the brick-kilns. 
Brigadier Wilson was to guard the entrenchment. Carthew 
was to defend the Bithur road, the key of the position, and 
thus to secure the stores and clothing intended for the women, 
children, and invalids of the Lucknow garrison. The force 
which Windham set apart for the execution of this, by far the 
most important and difficult part of the contemplated defence, 
was wholly inadequate.” 

Karly in the morning the enemy returned to the attack.® 
Carthew took up his position at a bridge span- 
ning a nullah which ran in front of the theatre. 
For two hours and a half the enemy fiercely assailed him with 
their artillery ; but they could not dislodge him. At twelve 
o'clock he received an order to advance. His path ran up a 
level piece of ground about six hundred yards in length, at the 
opposite extremity of which the enemy had posted three guns. 
The skirmishers pushed on gallantly up to within a hundred 
yards of this point; but so destructive was the fire with which 
they were assailed from the guns and from the musketeers who 
occupied the houses on either side, that they could go no 
further. Undaunted by this failure, Carthew brought up two 
guns, which in a few minutes silenced the enemy’s fire; but, 
having no cavalry to support him, he was unable to follow up 
his advantage. Meanwhile Wilson had made a parallel advance 
on Carthew’s right against another battery. More successful 
at first than their comrades of Carthew’s brigade, his skir- 
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rarely vol. i. p, 206 ; Maude and Sherer, vol. ii. p. 8388 ; Forkes-Mitchell, 
p- A 


2 See Malleson, vol. ii. p. 247. 3 Adye, p. 80. 
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mishers charged the guns, and for a moment held possession of 
them, but, unsupported by the main body, which had fallen 
too far behind, were attacked in their turn and destroyed. 
Wilson himself fell; the main body was driven back on the 
entrenchment; and thus Carthew’s right was exposed. The 
battle, however, was not yet lost. Windham had only to rein- 
force Carthew, and all might still go well. Sir Colin too was 
sure to arrive in a few hours; and then the issue would be 
placed beyond a doubt. 

Early that morning Sir Colin had resumed his march from 
Bani. Every moment the sound of firing became  g.. going 
plainer; but still there was no news of Windham. march to 
Mile after mile was quickly traversed. Just before “""?°"* 
noon a native ran forward from under a hedge, and handed to 
a staff-officer a letter dated November 26, and addressed 
“Most urgent, to General Sir Colin Campbell, or any officer 
commanding troops on the Cawnpore road.” Sir Colin read, 
and saw that Cawnpore had been attacked. Presently another 
letter was delivered to him, and then another. Windham was 
hard pressed,—he had been obliged to fall back on his entrench- 
ment. Sir Colin’s thoughts soon flashed upon the minds of his 
troops. Had the rebels broken down the bridge over the 
Ganges? Perhaps there was a bare chance that they might be 
in time to prevent this crowning disaster; if not, they would 
be isolated in an enemy’s country. On they pressed all through 
that long afternoon, becoming every moment more tired and 
footsore, yet still striving more impatiently to reach the goal, 
while the rumbling of the cannonade gradually deepened, as 
they neared it, into an angry roar, the gasping bearers staggered 
as they struggled to keep up with the troops, and the wounded 
whom they carried, too weary now to care what might be the 
fate of Cawnpore, groaned, and died. At last Sir Colin, unable 
to bear the agony of suspense any longer, hurried on in advance 
with the cavalry and horse-artillery, and, leaving even these 
behind at Mangalwar, rode on at a gallop with only his staff to 
escort him. As he approached the river, he could see that the 
bridge was still standing. In afew minutes he was upon it, and, 
as he spurred across, the light of the setting sun was shed over 
the broad flood, but the battle was still raging upon the further 
bank, and flames were rushing up above the city of Cawnpore.! 


1 W. Munro’s Reminiscences of Military Service with the 98rd (Sutherland) 
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At the critical moment of the battle, the moment when 
Wilson’s attack had been repulsed, Windham’s 
neuer of generalship had failed. He had already sent 
supports to Walpole, whose task was compara- 
tively an unimportant one, and whose original force had proved 
amply sufficient. But to Carthew, who was sustaining the 
chief burden of the fight, with whose fortunes the fortunes of 
the entire army were bound up, he did not send a single man. 
In these trying circumstances, however, Carthew did not lose 
heart. He was obliged to fall back upon the bridge, and, when 
he reached it, he was isolated; but he still fought on. The 
enemy brought more and more guns to bear upon his position, 
and, swarming up in ever increasing numbers into the surround- 
ing houses and gardens, assailed him and his little band with a 
terrible musketry-fire. Even then he would not give in. Not 
until it became clear that, if he remained where he was any 
longer, he would be surrounded, not until he had proved that 
he could have won the battle if his General had not neglected 
him, did he give the order to fall back upon the entrench- 
ment.1 
By this time Windham was giving an account of his steward- 
ship to Sir Colin, who had ridden into the entrenchment a 
short time before. He had certainly not done all that might 
have been done. He had allowed the town, his baggage, and 
his stores to fall into the hands of the enemy. On the other 
hand, he had succeeded, under circumstances of extraordinary 
difficulty, in preserving intact the two vital points, the entrench- 
ment and the bridge over the Ganges.” 
The night passed quietly. Looking out at daybreak, Tdntia 
The mornings S2W that the plain beyond the further bank of 
after. i" the Ganges was white with the tents of another 
‘British army. Knowing that that army would 
soon be upon him, unless he could prevent it from crossing the 
river, he caused his artillery to open fire upon the bridge. 
Peel’s heavy guns and all the British field-batteries swiftly 
replied: for some time the banks of the river were overclouded 
with smoke; but the rebels were gradually overpowered, and 
Highlanders, pp. 169-70; Bourchier, pp. 162-8; Blackwood, p. 498; H. Nor- 
man’s Lecture on the Relief of Lucknow, p. 83. 
1 Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 8, pp. 235-6. 


2 Observations, etc., p.12, Windham’s despatch will be found on pp. 35-40 
of Adye’s work. 
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forced to abandon their attempt. Then the advanced guard of 
Sir Colin’s army moved on to the bridge, and, 
followed by the women and children, the sick and 3 p.m.- 
wounded, the long train of baggage-carts, and 43%" 
the rear-guard, crossed the canal, and encamped 

on the plain, hard by the entrenchment from which, five 
months before, another procession had issued forth to die.' 

The rebels, however, still clung resolutely to their position ; 
and Sir Colin knew that he could not attempt to qe women, 
dislodge them while the convoy remained to impede children, and 
his movements. The preparations for its departure Lucknow sent 
were therefore pressed on with the utmost speed. © seas oa 
On the night of the 3rd of December it started for Allahabad. 
For two days longer Sir Colin remained watching the rebels, to 
allow it time to get beyond the reach of danger. Meanwhile 
the rebels harassed him, as they had done since the beginning 
of the month, by desultory attacks. But the hour of retribu- 
tion was now at hand. 

The position held by the rebels was on the whole very 
strong. Their left was protected by the Ganges. 5 ,.stion of 
Their centre occupied the town, the narrow, wind- phere veltDe 
ing streets of which were well adapted for defence. ee 
Their right stretched out behind the canal into the open plain. 
About two miles in rear of the right, and close to the Kalpi 
road, was the camp of the Gwalior Contingent, by far the most 
formidable portion of the rebel army. Reviewing  —__ 
the whole position, Sir Colin saw that the right Sv Colin's plan 
was not only the one vulnerable point, but also 
the most important to gain, inasmuch as it would give him 
possession of the Kalpi road, the only line of retreat open to 
the Gwalior Contingent. He determined therefore to attack it 
with all the force which he could bring to bear against it, over- 
whelm it before aid could reach it from the centre; and then, 
seizing the camp of the Gwalior Contingent, plant himself upon 
the Kalpi road, and strike at the enemy’s communications. 
His army, which had just been strengthened by reinforcements 
from England, amounted to five thousand infantry, six hundred 
cavalry, and thirty-five guns. 

At ten o'clock in the morning of the 6th, Windham, 
who had been placed in command of the entrenchment, 


1 Blackwood, p. 500, 
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began the battle by opening fire from all his guns and mortars 
upon the enemy’s left and centre. For about two 
hours a tempest of iron beat upon the houses of 
Cawnpore ; and the rebels, crowded together in the 
narrow streets, were destroyed in great numbers. Their attention 
was so distracted by the fury of the attack that they brought down 
more and more troops to repel it, leaving their right unsupported. 
Thus Sir Colin’s first object was attained. Then 
the roar of the cannonade became hushed: the 
smoke passed away ; and, the rest of the infantry being masked 
from observation, Greathed’s brigade closed rapidly on to the line 
of the canal, and kept the centre engaged by a brisk musketry- 
fire, while, further to the left, the dark-clad riflemen of Wal- 
pole’s brigade forded the canal, and, sweeping past the walls of 
the town, hurled back the head of every column which threat- 
ened to debouch from the streets to the assistance of the right. 
Meanwhile the cavalry and horse-artillery moved forward at a 
fast trot from the extreme left, and Hope’s and Inglis’s brigades, 
suddenly emerging from their hiding-places, streamed swiftly in 
two lines across the plain. The enemy, massed behind the 
brick-kilns, received them with a well-directed fire, but, unable 
to stem the rush of the skirmishers, fell back upon a bridge 
which spanned the canal. Aware of the importance of this 
point, they opened from it a fresh fire so heavy that the skir- 
mishers, as they came hurrying up, momentarily faltered ; but 
at the critical moment a deep, rumbling sound was heard, and 
Peel’s sailors came running up, dragging their twenty-four 
pounders with them, dashed right on to the bridge, planted one 
of the guns, and opened fire. The infantry, greatly stirred by the 
sight of this gallant deed, and burning to rival it, rushed for- 
ward at the top of their speed, crossed the bridge, or forded the 
canal itself, and, scattering the enemy before them, raced on to 
the camp of the Gwalior Contingent ; while Bourchier’s battery, 
galloping up on the left, unlimbered within a short distance of 
the tents, and, pouring in round after round of grape, speedily 
cleared them. The surprise was complete. Chapatties were 
found heating on the fires; bullocks were standing tied up 
beside the hackeries ; and surgeons were seen rushing out of 
the hospitals to escape the destruction which had come upon 
them unawares. Sending General Mansfield to prevent the 
centre and left from escaping, Sir Colin waited till nearly two 


Third battle 
of Cawnpore. 


About noon. 
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o'clock for his cavalry and horse-artillery. Then, as they had 
not arrived, he pressed on himself with Bourchier’s battery and 
his small escort of cavalry in pursuit of the Gwalior Contingent. 
So demoralised were the fugitives that this slender force sufficed 
to keep them on the run. At length the cavalry and horse- 
artillery, whose guide had misled them, came hurrying up to 
join him, and started at full gallop after the flying rebels. 
Passing cart-loads of ammunition strewn along the road, spik- 
ing numbers of abandoned guns, and dealing death without 
remorse, they urged on their panting horses mile after mile, 
and never paused until the hunted rebels, throwing away 
their arms in despair, fled from the road to hide themselves 
in the jungle, or disperse over the country on either side. 
It was midnight before the conquerors returned to Cawn- 
pore.! 

Meantime, however, the completeness of the British triumph 
had been marred by the failure of the operations entrusted 
to Mansfield. That officer was the chief of the staff. Sir 
Colin felt for him a deep affection, and had a high opinion 
of his powers. But the old soldier was more than once mis- 
taken in the judgements which he formed on the professional 
qualities of the officers who served under him ;? and it is certain 
that Mansfield, though his look and bearing strongly impressed 
every observer with whom he came in contact, did not possess 
the eye of a general. The precise instructions which he received 
were to seize a position called the Subadar’s Tank, which com- 
manded the Bithtr road, the only line of retreat open to the 
enemy’s centre and left. Thus he had before him the chance 
of forcing something like two-thirds of the entire army to 
surrender. When he reached the tank, large masses of the 
enemy were already retreating. He opened fire upon them, 
but, in spite of the remonstrances of his officers, would not 
allow his infantry to advance. Presently a portion of the 
hostile left, which had not yet had time to gain the road, 
opened fire upon his force. He might have captured their guns 
if he had not shrunk from incurring the loss which an attack 
upon their position would have involved. As it was, he allowed 


1 Blackwood, pp. 501-8; Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. pp. 37-40; Bourchier, 
p. 175 ; Lord Roberts, vol. i. pp. 371-2. 

2 He subsequently appointed Walpole and Brigadier Campbell of the Bays to 
commands for which they proved themselves wholly unfit. 
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them also to escape, and returned to camp, having accomplished 
absolutely nothing.! 

In consequence of this failure, Sir Colin was obliged to send 
Hope Grant ®n0ther body of troops in pursuit. He placed 
followsup Hope Grant in command. Early in the afternoon 
the victory. of the 8th the detachment started. From an 

observation of the traces which the fugitives had left behind 
them, Hope Grant felt sure that they must have diverged from 
the Bithur road, and made for a ferry some miles off to the 
north-west, in the hope of escaping across the Ganges into 
Oudh. He therefore turned in the same direction, marched 
with all speed through the night, reached the village of Sheo- 
rajpur, about three miles from the ferry, just before 
daybreak, and, leaving his baggage there, hurried 
on to intercept the rebels. Approaching the river, he caught 
sight of them. For a moment they turned to bay ; but, swiftly 
bringing his artillery into action, he poured a concentrated fire 
into their disorderly and crowded masses with such terrible 
effect that they gave way, and ran as fast as they could up the 
bank, leaving fifteen guns behind them.? 

Sir Colin was unable to follow up his success at once, owing 
aba to the want of carriage. He was obliged therefore 
Sir Colin’s ower ° ae : 
plan for the tO remain inactive at Cawnpore, waiting until the 
recmnanest,, carts which had transported the convoy to Allaha- 

bad, should return. In the meantime he thought 
out his plans for the future course of the campaign. He saw 
that before he could proceed to the reconquest of Rohilkhand 
and Oudh, he must reopen communication with Delhi and the 
Punjab. He could only do this by regaining possession of the 
Doab, which formed the connecting-link between the plains 
watered respectively by the Indus and the lower Ganges. 
Greathed’s brilliant march had had no lasting effect ; for the 
rebels whom he had scattered had closed up again in the rear 
of his column, and renewed their depredations. Sir Colin 
resolved therefore that the work of reconquest should now be 
performed thoroughly. Three of the most important points in 
the Doab, namely Delhi at its north-western, Allahabad at its 
south-eastern extremity, and Agra, midway between the two, 


Dec. 9. 


1 My account of Mansfield’s operations is founded upon a comparison of 
Malleson, vol. ii. pp. 275-6, with Blackwood, p. 504. 
2 Hope Grant, pp. 208-10. 
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were already in his possession. ‘The one point still to be gained 
was Fatehgarh on the Ganges, nearly opposite to Agra. His 
design was that several converging columns should advance upon 
Fatehgarh, sweeping before them the rebels who still infested the 
Doab to that place, and driving them thence across the Ganges 
into Rohilkhand. Accordingly he directed Walpole to make a 
semicircular sweep to the left through the Lower Doab on Main- 
puri, there to join Seaton, who was escorting a convoy of stores 
and cattle through the Upper Dodb, and finally to move on 
Fatehgarh, whither he would himself march with the main army.1 
Seaton left Delhi on the 9th of December, having heard on 
the previous night that a number of rebels were ] 
gathered together in the Aligarh district, through ipo 
which his route lay. His convoy was of enormous 2'pole, and 
length, extending over about nineteen miles of 
road. How was it possible to arrange for its safety, and to fight 
battles at the same time? Seaton solved this problem by a very 
simple and effective method. On his arrival at Aligarh he located 
the convoy under the cover of the fort guns, and then, marching 
in a south-easterly direction, defeated the rebels at Khasganj and 
Patiali, returned to fetch the convoy, gained another victory at 
Mainpuri, and moved thence to Bewar. There on the 3rd of 
January, 1858, he was joined by Walpole,who had encountered 
no opposition worth mentioning on his march from Cawnpore.? 
Sir Colin himself began his march on the 24th of December, 
and, clearing the country on his flanks as he advanced, arrived 
on the 31st at Gursahaiganj. About five miles from this town, 
the road to Fatehgarh crossed a stream, called the Kali Naddi, 
by a suspension-bridge. If the rebels who had fled before the 
converging columns had had the wit to break down this bridge 
in time, they might have secured for themselves a temporary 
asylum in Fatehgarh. On the day of Sir Colin’s arrival at 
Gursahaiganj they were engaged in the work. But it was then 
too late. Next morning Hope’s brigade drove 
them away, and a party of engineers, sappers, and 
sailors proceeded to restore the damaged portion of the bridge. 
On the morning of the 2nd, Sir Colin rode down to the 
bridge, to see how his men were faring. Just as he arrived, 


dan. 1, 1858. 


1 Blackwood, pp. 505-7. 
2 Bourchier, pp. 179-82; Sir T. Seaton’s From Cadet to Colonel, vol. ii. 
pp. 235-62. 
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swarms of men clad in white dresses appeared on the top of a 
hill which rose gradually from the opposite bank of the river, 
and, running down the slope into a village facing the bridge, 
opened a sharp fire of musketry. 
The repair of the bridge had just been completed. The 
53rd Regiment crossed over, and extended to cover 
pie ota’ the bridge-head. One wing of the 93rd took post 
behind the bridge as a reserve; while the other 
was sent to hold a ford three miles to the right, and thus secure 
the British flank. Then the General, sending an order for the 
main body of the army to come to his support, brought all his 
available artillery to bear upon the village. The enemy, how- 
ever, fought the battle with resolution ; and one of their guns 
especially, worked from behind the cover of a house close to 
the bridge, destroyed many of the British until Lieutenant 
Vaughan of the Naval Brigade succeeded in dismounting it by 
a well-directed shot. By this time the head of the main column 
had arrived ; and the 53rd, a regiment composed mainly of un- 
governable Irishmen, hearing that they were to be relieved, 
and determined to keep to themselves the glory of striking the 
decisive blow, rushed forward to attack the village, in defiance 
of the General’s orders. The enemy gave way unresistingly, 
and retreated in good order along the road to Fatehgarh. But 
Hope Grant was there to pursue them. Leading his cavalry 
at arapid pace through the fields on the left, he disappeared for 
a time from the view of his comrades; but presently a cloud 
of dust arose, and through the swaying corn, and across the plain 
beyond it, squadron after squadron of horsemen was seen charging 
down in the direction of the road. Then the rebels, feeling 
their flank assailed, broke their ranks, threw away their arms, 
and fled; the horsemen dashed in among them, and speared or 
cut down all whom they could reach; guns, colours, baggage-carts, 
and ammunition-waggons were left behind; and the terrified 
survivors, only pausing for a few moments, when they reached 
their camp, to lay their hands upon such things as they could 
carry, hurried on breathlessly across the Ganges into Rohilkhand. 
Next day Sir Colin reoccupied Fatehgarh. Three days later 
he was joined by Walpole’s and Seaton’s united 
columns.? 
An important question had now to be decided. What por- 


1 Blackwood, pp. 507-10 ; Hope Grant, pp. 214-17. 
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tion of the disturbed country was Sir Colin to reconquer next ? 
Writing to him on the 20th of December, Canning 
suggested that Oudh ought to be taken in hand ie a 
at once, as the rebels were more united there than Rehilkhand 
controversy. 
elsewhere, and more likely to take advantage 
of a respite. Sir Colin, on the other hand, was anxious to 
utilise the remaining three months of cold weather for the 
reduction of Rohilkhand. He was loth to expose his troops 
to the cruel hardships of the hot weather campaign which would 
be inevitable if so difficult and tedious a task as the reconquest 
of Oudh were next to be undertaken; and he believed that it 
would be quite safe to leave the Oudh rebels to themselves 
until the following autumn, provided they were simply prevented 
from making incursions into other provinces. He further 
argued that sufficient troops could not yet be mustered for the 
double work of conquering and retaining Lucknow, to say 
nothing of Oudh, and securing the Grand Trunk Road, and 
that the safety of the British residents at Naini Tal would 
be imperilled unless the Rohilkhand rebels were promptly 
attacked. But Canning had by this time acquired too firm a 
grasp of the political situation to be satisfied with these argu- 
ments. The restoration of order in Rohilkhand, a province 
which had long been under British rule, was, he pointed out, a 
mere matter of police. But Oudh was very differently cir- 
cumstanced. Broad political reasons demanded that it should 
be dealt with at once, even if purely military considerations, 
like those adduced by Sir Colin, pointed in the opposite 
direction. It represented a dynasty, and every eye in India 
was bent to see whether we were strong enough to assert our 
sovereignty over it. The example of Delhi, indeed, forbade us 
to expect any very widespread or immediate effect from the 
recapture of Lucknow; but still, to leave Lucknow in rebel 
hands would be as fatal as it would have been to retire from 
Delhi. For these reasons, Canning insisted that Oudh should 
be taken in hand as soon as possible, with these limitations ; 
first, that a sufficient number of troops should be set apart to 
keep open the communications through the Doab, and secondly, 
that the recapture of Lucknow should not necessarily involve 
any immediate attempt to subjugate the whole of Oudh.' 


1 Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. pp. 65-86. See also Enclosures to Secret Letters 
Srom India, 4 to 8 March 1858, pp. 845-7. 
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There never was a more loyal soldier than Sir Colin Campbell, 
Preparations never one who was more thoroughly convinced 
parations pie Z ante 
for the siege that military power should be subordinate to civil 
ie government. As soon, therefore, as he saw that 
his arguments could not prevail, he set himself to fulfil the 
Governor-General’s wishes. But some time was required for 
the completion of the preparations. The army needed to be 
largely reinforced before it could venture to undertake so 
important an operation as the siege of Lucknow. Sir Colin’s 
first business then was to select some post, the occupation of 
which would enable him at once to maintain his hold upon 
the country which he had just reconquered, and to cover the 
advance of the reinforcements to Cawnpore, where they were 
to concentrate before advancing against Lucknow. Fatehgarh, 
the position which he was then occupying, seemed to him the 
most suitable. Situated, as it was, on the high road to Bareilly, 
the capital of Rohilkhand, it would present an obstacle to any 
rebels who might advance thence to the invasion of the Upper 
Dodb. Similarly, it threatened Lucknow, with which it was 
connected by a direct road, and would thus support Outram in 
his endeavours to hold the Oudh rebels in check. It would 
also overawe the remains of the Gwalior Contingent at Kalpi, 
in case they should meditate an incursion into the Lower Doab. 
Finally, as a result of the checks which it imposed upon these 
three hostile points, Bareilly, Lucknow, and Kalpi, it would 
screen from attack the siege-train, destined for the reduction of 
Lucknow, in its transport from Agra to Cawnpore.! 

While Sir Colin was awaiting the arrival of his reinforce- 
ments, the hot-headed and ignorant journalists of India abused 
him for what they regarded as his inactivity. As a matter of 
fact, however, few men could have done more than he did. 
Moveable columns, issuing forth from Fatehgarh, scoured the 
surrounding country, punished insurgent villages, and, by 
skilful demonstrations, deluded the Rohilkhand rebels into the 
belief that their country was to be the next object of attack. 
Brigades were detailed to garrison Fatehgarh and the districts 
dependent upon it. Finally, an arrangement was made with 
Sir John Lawrence, in accordance with which a force should be 
collected at Roorkee, and march thence into Rohilkhand, to 
hold the rebels of that province in check until Sir Colin could 


1 Blackwood, pp. 511-12. 
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find time to deal with them. On the Ist of February, the 
siege-train having started from Agra, Sir Colin left Fatehgarh 
for Cawnpore, and thence proceeded to Allahabad, to confer 
with Canning. On the 9th he returned to Cawnpore, to 
superintend the final preparations for the siege of Lucknow.' 

Meanwhile, two powerful armies were marching from the 
east to join in the siege. The immediate object, 
however, for which they had been sent into the Anarchy in the 
field was the protection of the Benares Division, Allahabad 
which they would have to traverse before entering ; 
Oudh. Though the iron hand of Frederic Gubbins had main- 
tained order in the city of Benares, anarchy had prevailed in 
the districts. The authority of the British had not, indeed, 
been everywhere overthrown. Conspicuous among those who 
strove to uphold the cause of civilisation was an indigo-planter, 
named Venables, who, as well as some other private gentlemen, 
was temporarily invested by the Government with executive 
powers. Supported by a handful of troops, he reoccupied 
Azamgarh after it had been abandoned by the civil officers, held 
it till the close of July, inflicted two defeats upon 
insurgent mobs, and, by an unsparing use of the 
gallows, did something to check the development of crime. 
But, in spite of all that that heroic man and others who vied 
with him could do, the peaceable inhabitants of the country 
were continually robbed and harassed by the malcontents who 
lived among them, and others who kept swarming across the 
frontier from Oudh. It was not till the Gurkha army which 
had marched down from Khatmandu in answer to the Governor- 
General’s appeal, arrived, that the prospect began to brighten. 
In the middle of August this force took possession of the 
stations of Azamgarh and Jaunpur. Within the next few 
weeks it gained four victories over hordes of insurgents. In 
one sense these victories were decisive. They enabled the civil 
officers to regain a hold, which they never afterwards entirely 
lost, upon the districts that had passed beyond their control. 
The rebels, however, though continually beaten, continually 
rallied, and renewed their depredations. Moreover, the authori- 
ties at Allahabad complained that their districts north of the 
Ganges were also overrun by rebels from Oudh. These 
invaders had for weeks past been systematically conquering 

1 Blackwood, pp. 512-18 ; Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii, p. 116. 
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the country. They had driven away the police, and appointed 
their own, destroyed the crops, annexed village after village, 
exacted tribute from the peaceful villagers, and murdered all 
who resisted them. Canning saw that he must take some 
decisive steps to remedy these evils. Brian Hodgson, a retired 
civilian, who had once been Resident at Khatmandu, and was 
then staying in Calcutta, urged him to trust Jang Bahadur and 
take full advantage of his friendly zeal. Accordingly he 
asked him to lead a Gurkha army through the northern portion 
of the Benares Division, expel the rebels who were harrying 
it, and then proceed to Lucknow and join the Commander-in- 
Chief. At the same time he placed Brigadier-General Franks 
in command of an army consisting of two thousand three 
hundred Europeans and three thousand two hundred Gurkhas, 
and ordered him to take steps for protecting Benares itself 
from attack. Columns were likewise organised for the purpose 
of keeping open the communication between Allahabad and 
Cawnpore.? 
Jang Bahadur, at the head of an army of nine thousand 
men, entered British territory in December, and 
Jang Bahadur was joined by Colonel MacGregor, who was to 
Franks march accompany him as the representative of the British 
‘or Lucknow. 

Government. On the 6th of January, 1858, he 
defeated a body of rebels near Gorakhpur, and thus enabled 
the civil authorities to resume their work in the district. His 
army was joyfully welcomed by the chief landholders and the 
respectable villagers. On the 19th of February he reached the 
left bank of the Gogra. There he met a small force under 
Colonel Rowcroft, who was charged by MacGregor with the 
duty of holding Gorakhpur. On the 25th he crossed the river, 
and pursued his march towards Lucknow.? 

Franks had begun to move just five weeks earlier. He had 
taken ‘up his position with a portion of his army at a town 


1 Sir W. Hunter’s Life of Brian Houghton Hodgson, pp. 257-8. 

2 Encloswres to Secret Letters from India, 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, p. 550, 24 Nov. 
1857, pp. 631, 657; Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 624-6; vol. xliv. 
(1857-58), Part 3, p. 800, pars. 2, 3; pp. 386-98, 454-5, 501, pars. 9-11; 
pp. 505-6, 509-12; Part 4, p.44, pars. 12-13 ; pp. 219-20, pars. 82, 88; p.. 872, 
ete. etc. In the Azamgarh district, as in the North-Western Provinces generally, 
old zamindars dispossessed by auction-purchasers were to a man against the 
Government. 

3 Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, Jan. 1858, pp. 965, 1088, 1148 ; 
Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 4, pp. 101, 111. 
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called Badlapur between Jaunpur and Azamgarh. There he 
heard that a rebel chief, named Mahndi Husain, with a force 
of fifteen thousand matchlock-men, of whom about five thou- 
sand deserved to be called soldiers, intended to oppose his 
entrance into Oudh. As soon as his preparations were com- 
pleted, he marched out of Badlapur, defeated one of Mahndi 
Husain’s lieutenants, re-established civil authority in the 
country north of Allahabad, and then returned. On the 14th 
of February he again moved forward to a point within a few 
miles of the frontier. There he had to make up his mind to 
halt until the news should arrive that Jang Bahadur was 
ready to co-operate with him. This news reached him on the 
19th. Instantly he began his advance, crossed the frontier, 
and, before night, had gained two victories over detachments 
of Mahndi Husain’s army. Mahndi Husain, however, under- 
stood the value of the stake for which he was contending. 
Between the point where he had rallied and the point which the 
British had reached was a strong fort, called Budhaydn. He 
knew that, if he could make himself master of this stronghold, 
he would be able at least to delay Franks’s advance. He 
exerted all his powers of strategy to gain his object, but in 
vain. Franks was too clever for him, and seized the fort on 
the afternoon of the 21st. Still, the rebel leader did not give 
up hope. He collected his whole force near the town of 
Sultanpur, and there, in conjunction with an officer named 
Gaffur Beg, who had been sent from Lucknow to support him, 
prepared to make his last stand. His force, which had been 
strengthened by various roving bands, now amounted to twenty- 
five thousand men, of whom five thousand were sepoys, and 
twenty-five guns. Gaffur Beg assumed command. He drew up 
the force behind a deep stream which was crossed by the main 
road leading to Lucknow. Near this road he posted his 
strongest battery. But he made the mistake of neglecting to 
guard another road which crossed the stream some distance off 
on his right. On approaching the stream, Franks saw at a 
glance how to act. Making a false attack on the enemy’s 
front, he sent the bulk of his force to seize the unguarded road. 
The enemy were busily engaged in trying to repel the false 
attack, when suddenly they saw with dismay that their position 
had been turned. One charge, led by Franks himself, decided 
the battle. The enemy’s gunners, fighting their guns to the 
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last, were cut down. The rest fled, leaving twenty guns upon 
the field. 

Marching on, Franks reached Selimpur on the Ist of March, 
and there halted, to await orders from the Commander-in- 
Chief.+ 

It is now time to relate what Outram had done and suffered 
since Sir Colin had left him in command at the 

Outram tthe Alambagh. Before Sir Colin’s departure from 

"Lucknow, the Alambagh, in itself a strong posi- 
tion, had been made stronger by earthworks. A portion of the 
force was stationed there, while the position occupied by the 
main body stretched behind, across the Cawnpore road to right 
and left, and was protected by batteries, trenches, and abattis, 
and at some points by swamps. The entire force amounted 
originally to four thousand four hundred and forty-two men, 
of whom rather more than three-fourths were Europeans, and 
twenty-five pieces of artillery. So large a proportion had to 
be set apart for garrisoning the Alambagh itself, and a fort 
which protected the right flank, and for escorting the convoys 
that were constantly travelling to and from Cawnpore, that 
little more than two thousand men were available for action in 
the field. From time to time, it is true, Outram received 
reinforcements, which amounted to several hundred men; but, 
on the other hand, he was obliged to send the worn-out 
survivors of the 75th to seek rest in the hills. The enemy’s 
forces outnumbered his in the proportion of nearly thirty to 
one. They consisted of thirty-seven regiments of sepoys, 
fourteen of new levies, one hundred and six of irregulars, 
twenty-six of cavalry, four or five which fled to Lucknow from 
Fatehgarh, a camel corps, and artillerymen, besides tdélukdars’ 
retainers and armed budmashes, in all at least a hundred and 
twenty thousand men. 

In spite, however, of their vast numerical superiority, the 
rebels were so thoroughly cowed by the severe punishment 
which Sir Colin had inflicted upon them, that for some days 
they remained wholly inactive. In the first week of December, 


1 Eneloswres to Secret Letters from India, 15 to 31 March, 1858, pp. 280, 
243 5 Calcutta Gazette, Jan.-June, 1858, pp. 839-48. In the three actions which 
he had fought with Mahndi Husain, Franks’s loss amounted to only 2 men killed 
and 23 wounded. ‘‘ The secret of this,” says General Innes (Lucknow and Oude 
in the Mutiny, p. 276), “lay in the formation of his fighting force being not in 
line but in open skirmishing order,” 
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they began to throw up batteries in front of the British 
position. On the 22nd they made a determined attempt to 
sever the communication of their opponents with Cawnpore ; 
but Outram, having ascertained their plan of attack before- 
hand from his spies, defeated them so completely that for the 
next three weeks they hardly ventured to molest him. On the 
12th and 16th of January they plucked up courage to attack 
him again, but were defeated as thoroughly as before. For the 
next month they contented themselves with bugling loudly, 
and occasionally throwing cannon-balls in the direction of the 
British position from a very respectful distance. The only 
effect of these demonstrations, however, was to disturb the 
sleep of their opponents. 

If, however, the mass of the rebels were cowards, their leader 
was a man fitted both by his spirit and by his capacity to sup- 
port a great cause, and to command a great army. This was 
Ahmad Ulla, the Moulvi of Fyzabad, who had first made him- 
self famous by the ardour with which, in the spring of the 
preceding year, he had preached the crusade against the Ferin- 
ghees.1 Knowing that the army. of the Commander-in-Chief 
was approaching, and that he must therefore dislodge Outram 
speedily, or not at all, he attempted another attack on the 15th 
of February. His troops, however, failed to support him. 
Three times more, on the 16th, 21st, and 25th, he tried and 
failed. The time was now at hand when he and his troops 
would be attacked in their turn. Thenceforth they had enough 
to do in preparing to repel the attack, and left Outram in peace.” 

It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of the service 
which he and the soldiers who composed his force had rendered 
to their country. For more than three months they had 
neutralised the baneful activity of a hundred and twenty 
thousand rebels, diverting all their attacks on to themselves, 
and standing the shock unmoved. If they had once suffered 
themselves to be forced from their position, they would not 
have been allowed to escape across the Ganges, and the vic- 
torious rebels would have been free to attack Cawnpore, to 
break through Sir Colin’s communications, and to carry fire 
and sword whithersoever they pleased. 


1 See p. 92 supra. 
2 Life of Sir J. Outram, vol. ii. pp. 279-817 ; Parl. Papers, vol. xliii. (1857- 
58), pp. 50-3 ; Calcutta Review, Jan.-June, 1860, pp. 1-16. 
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For nearly three weeks after his visit to the Governor- 
General, Sir Colin remained at Cawnpore. The 
ne eae defensive works at that city had been strengthened 
ments of Sir with the view of repelling a possible attack from 
the remnant of the Gwalior Contingent. The 
army was continually swelled by new reinforcements ; and day 
after day dense battalions of infantry, bright squadrons of 
cavalry, batteries of artillery, hackeries laden with ammuni- 
tion, commissariat waggons, and legions of camp-followers 
passed over the bridge. On the 28th of February Sir Colin, 
having seen the last detachment start, quitted Cawnpore, and 
made a forced march to Banthira, where the whole army was 
encamped. So powerful a British army had never before been 
seen in India. There were seventeen battalions of infantry, 
twenty-eight squadrons of cavalry, and a hundred and thirty- 
four guns and mortars. Though Sir Colin was already chafing 
against delay, he determined to wait a few days longer, in 
order to give the Gurkhas time to come up, lest their com- 
mander, finding himself deprived of the glory of sharing in the 
siege, should take offence, and return to Nepal. He had already 
accepted a plan of operations, which had been devised by his 
Chief Engineer, Brigadier Robert Napier.? 

During the past three months the enemy had greatly in- 
creased the strength of their position. They had 
broken down all the bridges over the canal, which 
served them as a wet ditch, and had connected the 
lower portion with the river by a deep and straight cutting. 
Behind the canal, from the place where this cutting touched 
the river to a point about half a mile beyond Banks’s House, 
they had built a strong earthen rampart with bastions at 
intervals ; and from this point to the Charbagh Bridge they 
had thrown up a parapet with occasional batteries. These 
works formed their first line of defence. The second line ex- 
tended from the river, in front of the Moti Mahal and the 
Mess-house, to the Hazrat Ganj, the main street of the city, 
which it touched at the Imdmbara. The third and last line 
defended the Kaisar Bagh, which the rebels regarded as their 
citadel. These three lines were not the only defences. The 
main streets were protected at various points by bastions and 


Defences of 
Lucknow. 


1 Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. pp. 120, 180-2 ; Blackwood’s Magazine, Oct. 1858, 
p. 513; Times, Ap. 20, 1858, p. 10, col. 1; Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. 896, note +. 
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barricades ; and almost every house was loopholed and fortified. 
About a hundred and twenty! guns and mortars were mounted 
upon the batteries. 

The immense diligence, however, which had been brought to 
the construction of these defences had not been wisely directed. 
As neither Havelock nor Sir Colin in his former attack had 
operated on the northern side of the Gumti, the rebels had 
neglected to provide for the defence of that side. Sir Colin’s 
plan was based upon the observation of this neglect. 

A portion of the army, under Outram, was to cross Si" Golin’s plan 
the river, advance up its opposite bank, and, taking 

the enemy’s left flank in reverse, enfilade it with an artillery 
fire, while Sir Colin himself was to cross the canal with the 
remaining portion, and, turning the right flank, move along the 
Hazrat Ganj straight against the Kaisar Bagh.” 

On the morning of the 2nd of March, Sir Colin marched 
from Banthira with a portion of his force across 
the level, well-cultivated plain that stretched to- 
wards Lucknow. Here and there, with bits of red cloth still 
fluttering on the bones, lay the sun-dried skeletons of rebels 
who had fallen in attacking Outram’s gallant band. As the 
troops approached the Dilktsha, the enemy’s skirmishers dis- 
charged a few shots at them from the edges of the crops on 
their flanks ; but the fire was swiftly silenced ; the skirmishers 
fell back ; and cavalry and horse-artillery, leaping and bound- 
ing over the ditches, galloped in pursuit. And now a high and 
far-reaching bank of earthworks was in sight; and above the 
trees that fringed it behind rose the domes and minarets of 
Lucknow.? Before long the Dilkisha was captured, and Sir 
Colin ordered batteries to be erected to subdue the fire which 
the enemy maintained from the opposite bank of the canal. 
The batteries were completed that night, and 
opened fire on the following morning. Soon the  Marchs. 
rebels were forced to withdraw their guns; and 
the remainder of the British force moved up to the March 3, 4. 
Dilkisha. On the 4th, Franks’s column arrived. 

Early in the morning of the 6th the force destined to operate 
on the further side of the Gumti crossed that river. Onward 


The siege. 


1 Medley, p. 164 ; Shadwell (Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. p. 145) says 181. 
2 Medley, pp. 164-6. 
3 Times, Ap. 19, 1858, p. 8, col. 6; p. 9, cols. 1, 2. 
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they streamed, infantry and artillery, the Bays in their white- 
covered helmets and bright scarlet, the Lancers with their 
flagless lances, the Hussars in blue and yellow, over the bridges 
and into the fields beyond, till they came to a road lined with 
trees. The enemy, meanwhile, were gathered in irregular 
groups over the corn-fields. Suddenly a confused mob of 
cavalry and infantry, conspicuous in white dresses, were seen 
rushing wildly from behind the trees that fringed the road ; 
and after them the Bays came galloping with arms uplifted and 
sabres flashing in the sun; and the horse-artillery, joining in 
the pursuit, hurled shower after shower of grape and canister. 
Gradually the column disappeared.! That evening it encamped 
close to the village of Ismailganj. On the 8th Outram received 
twenty-two heavy siege guns. On the morning of the 9th, 
having pushed his piquets a little more forward, and con- 
structed a battery to play upon the Chakar Kothi, the key of 
the hostile position, he began his attack in earnest. The battery 
opened fire. Then the right column under Walpole advanced 
against the enemy’s left, and drove them through a dense 
jungle which they had occupied; while Outram, commanding 
the left column in person, captured the Chakar Kothi, thereby 
turning the first line of works, and hunted the rebels 
through the suburbs to the bank of the river. Here the 
columns reunited; and two batteries were constructed, — 
one near the point where the cutting touched the river, 
to enfilade the first line of works, and the other, a little 
further up, to subdue the fire from the city. Just after 
the guns of the former had been unlimbered, the officer com- 
manding it observed that the works were apparently deserted. 
A regiment of Highlanders was seen about six hundred yards 
off on the opposite side of the river. If only they could be 
communicated with, the works might be taken possession of 
at once. Understanding this, Lieutenant Butler of the 1st 
Bengal Fusiliers and four privates ran down to the bank, and 
shouted and gesticulated in the hope of attracting the attention 
of the Highlanders, but in vain. Then, without a moment’s 
hesitation, Butler took off his coat, plunged into the river, 
swam across, sprang on to the parapet of one of the works, and 
there remained until the Highlanders and a Punjab regiment 
came up and took possession. 


+ Russell, vol. i. pp. 279, 283. 
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At two o’clock Sir Colin, who had been waiting until Out- 
ram’s operations should be sufficiently developed to allow him 
to begin his own, sent a force of infantry to attack the Mar- 
tiniére. No serious attack, however, was required. The rebels, 
astonished and confused by Outram’s enfilading fire, made only 
the feeblest attempt to resist, and fled across the canal. It 
was then that the post of which Butler had taken possession 
was occupied. During the night the whole of the first line of 
works was captured. Outram spent the next day 
in strengthening his position in the suburbs, and 
bombarding the Hazrat Ganj and the Kaisar Bagh; while Sir 
Colin stormed and captured Banks’s House. Next day Outram 
resumed his advance, and, capturing the houses as 
he proceeded, took possession of the iron bridge, 
and fought his way up to the stone bridge, but, finding that it 
was exposed to a heavy fire, contented himself with posting 
piquets to guard the ground which he had won, and sent back 
the bulk of his force to camp. 

Meanwhile Sir Colin had made great progress. Napier had 
erected batteries at Banks’s House; and from these a heavy fire 
was directed against the Begam Kothi. At half-past three in 
the afternoon a narrow breach was effected ; and Adrian Hope’s 
brigade was ordered to advance to the assault. Captain Clarke, 
commanding the 93rd Highlanders, waved his sword in the air, 
and rushed straight upon the breach, shouting, “Come on, 
93rd.” The 93rd answered the call by a ringing cheer: the 
4th Punjab Rifles followed in support; and though for a few 
moments the garrison, trusting to their vast numerical superi- 
ority, maintained their footing in the breach, they were soon 
overborne by the vigour of the assault, and driven back into 
the buildings. Every door and window was barricaded ; and 
bullets flew from every loophole. One after another the bar- 
riers were burst open; the enemy were hunted from court to 
court and from room to room ; and when, after two hours’ fight- 
ing, the Begam Kothi was won, eight hundred mutineers lay 
dead in the central court alone.! The loss of the conquerors 
was small: but one of those who fell had won for himself so 
high a reputation in the course of the war that his death was 
spoken of as a national misfortune.2 After the assault, he 


March 10. 


March 11. 


1 EH. H. Verney’s The Shannon’s Brigade in India, pp. 103-4; Forbes-Mitchell, 
p- 210. 2 Russell, vol. i. p. 320. 
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had, without orders, accompanied Napier through the breach. 
As he was peering into a dark room in the palace, in the 
hope of catching some lurking rebel, a shot fired by unseen 
hands struck him, and, staggering back a few paces, he fell 
mortally wounded. A number of Highlanders were outside. 
Rushing in, they saw that it was Hodson of Hodson’s Horse 
who had fallen, and, in a frenzy of rage, bayoneted every one 
of the mutineers.+ 

On this day the Sikandar Bagh, the Shah Najif, and the 
Kaddam Rasul had also fallen; and Jang Bahadur and his 
Gurkhas had arrived to take their part in the siege. 

On the two following days, while the Gurkhas advanced 
against the suburbs on the left, and Outram kept 
up his enfilade fire, the engineers under Napier, 
supported by infantry and the fire of heavy guns, sapped 
through the houses to the left of the Hazrat Ganj. The citadel 
was gradually being approached; but, before it could be attacked, 
the Imambdra had first to be stormed. Against the walls of 
that stronghold, therefore, a heavy fire was directed. At nine 
o’clock on the morning of the 14th the stormers,—Brasyer’s 
Sikhs and the 10th Foot,—rushed into the breach, and, after a 
hot struggle, expelled the garrison. The sun was now high in 
the heavens, and the cry ‘‘ Water, water!” was heard on every 
side ;? but the stormers, though distressed by their exertions, 
were stimulated anew by the sight of the rebels whom they had 
just defeated flying towards the citadel, and many started in 
pursuit. At the same time some men of the 90th under young 
Havelock, following in a parallel line, gained possession of a 
palace commanding a portion of the citadel, and thus turned 
the second line of works, which Outram had already turned at 
the other end. At this juncture the engineers suggested that 
further operations should be postponed until the morrow: but 
the Sikhs and the men of the 90th, whose martial passions had 
been stirred up by victory into an unquenchable flame, were 
madly eager to go on; and Brasyer and Havelock, gladly taking 
advantage of their temper, led them forward into a court-yard 


March 12, 13. 


1 Hodson, p. 350. Several conflicting accounts of Hodson’s death appeared in 
the newspapers in the spring of 1883. The account which I have followed was 
based on the statements of Hodson himself, of his orderly, and of the doctor who 
attended him. [See also my article on “Hodson of Hodson’s Horse” in the 
National Review for August, 1884, and App. N.] 

2 Russell, vol, i. p. 326. 
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adjoining the citadel. Then Havelock ran back to fetch the 
men of the 10th, who had remained behind ; and they, willingly 
responding to his call, rushed forward, joined the Sikhs, and 
with them fought their way to the rear of the Tara Kothi and 
the Mess-house. Thus the third line of works had been turned.! 
But now the enemy, some six thousand strong, who, congregated 
in the Tara Kothi and the Mess-house, had been defending the 
second line, saw that their retreat was threatened, and rushed 
down towards the citadel, intending to break out into the city. 
Havelock and Brasyer, with their little band, were in great 
peril. Then Havelock, taking a few Sikhs with him, seized 
two of the bastions in the third line, turned their guns against 
the rushing throng, checked them and drove them off towards 
the Chattar Manzil. Presently Franks and Napier brought up 
reinforcements ; and the citadel was won. 

Then the bonds of discipline, already strained by the tumul- 
tuous joy begotten of an unexpected triumph, were burst by 
the mad lust for plunder. British soldiers and Sikhs ran 
hither and thither through the spacious courts within the 
citadel, firing at the windows, while others, bent upon seizing 
the treasures that lay stored within the rooms, surged around 
the doors and dashed their muskets against the panels, or fired 
at the fastenings. By the fountains, and among the orange- 
groves of the courts, the bodies of dead and dying sepoys were 
scattered ; and a British soldier, unnoticed by his heedless 
comrades, was leaning against a statue, gasping out his life, 
and at every gasp deluging the white plaster with his blood. 
The groans of the dying were drowned by the yells of the 
combatants, the frequent reports of firearms, the crash of 
shivered window-panes, and the roar of a fire which the plun- 
derers had wantonly kindled in the middle of the court. Ever 
and anon soldiers came streaming out of the rooms through the 
shattered doorways, laden with plunder, and, laughing at the 
threats and entreaties of their helpless officers, flung all that 
they could not carry away, pictures, and furniture, and china 
vases, into the flames.? 

The progress made during the day had been far greater than 
Sir Colin had anticipated. In addition to the places already 
mentioned, the Mess-house, the Moti Mahal, the Tara Kothi, 


1 Innes’s Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, pp. 285-7. 
2 Russell, vol. i. pp. 829-33. 
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and the Chattar Manzil had been captured. But, if he had 
known how to use his opportunities, if he had accepted the 
wise counsel of one of his lieutenants, he might have gained a 
far more splendid and decisive success,—he might at one stroke 
have achieved the subjugation, not only of Lucknow, but of 
the whole of Oudh. Eager to strike another blow at the rebels 
while they were confused and demoralised by the loss of their 
citadel, Outram had applied for permission to recross the river 
and attack them. If he had been allowed to do so, he might 
have cut off their retreat. Sir Colin’s answer was one which, 
if it had proceeded from a less sagacious man, might have been 
regarded as a symptom of insanity. Influenced by his almost 
miserly reluctance to expend the lives of his soldiers even for 
the attainment of a great object, he forbade Outram to execute 
his plan if he thought that by doing so he would lose a single 
man.! A Neill or a Nicholson might have dared to disobey so 
absurd an order. Outram, however, was not a man to act in 
opposition to his instructions; and thus a great opportunity 
was lost. 

Sir Colin spent the 15th in preparing to attack the posts 
which the enemy still held on his side of the river. He also 
sent his two cavalry brigades, under Hope Grant and Brigadier 
Campbell of the Bays, along the roads leading to Sitapur and 
Sandila, to pursue the fugitive rebels, who were believed to 
have gone in those directions. On the 16th, Outram, leaving 
Walpole’s brigade to watch the bridges, crossed the river, and 
marched to attack the Residency. The defenders received 
their assailants with a fire of musketry, but dared not attempt 
to withstand an assault, and ran in confusion towards the river. 
Outram pushed on, and captured the Great Imdémbara and the 
Machi Bhawan. But a host of rebels who, taking advantage 
of the departure of the cavalry and of Outram’s absence from 
the northern bank, had fled over the stone bridge, threw them- 
selves upon Walpole’s piquets, to divert their attention ; while 
the fugitives from the Residency, who had crossed the river 
higher up, circled round Walpole’s rear, gained the Fyzabad 

1 See Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. 406. It is a remarkable fact that Sir Colin had 
given a similar answer to Colonel Ewart in the preceding November. ‘‘I told 
(Sir Colin) that an incessant fire was kept up by the rebels, and asked his 
permission to sally out of (the barracks) and drive them away. His reply was 


‘I will only give you permission . . . if you will guarantee that you will not lose 
a single man.’” Story of a Soldier's Life, vol. ii. p. 88. 
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road, and, joined by those who had engaged the piquets, 
escaped, twenty thousand strong,—to renew the war. The 
cavalry brigades, which had gone on a bootless errand, 
were recalled, too late. Meanwhile a determined attack 
which another body of rebels had made upon the Alambagh 
had been repulsed. On the 17th, Outram took possession of 
three other posts, the Husainabad, the Daulatkhana, and 
Sharfu-ddola’s house. On the 18th he advanced still further, 
clearing the houses and streets in his front. One strong place, 
however, still remained to be captured. This was the Musa 
Bagh, a palace situated on the right bank of the river, about 
four miles to the north-west of the city. About nine thousand 
rebels had established themselves here. Sir Colin determined 
not only to dislodge them, but also to cut off their retreat. 
Accordingly he directed Outram to march against them, while 
Campbell was to lie in wait on the left front of their stronghold, 
and fall upon them in case they fled in his direction; and, on 
the other hand, Hope Grant was to prevent them from escaping 
across the river. Campbell had had no experience of Indian 
warfare; and Sir Colin could not have chosen a more in- 
competent leader. Outram performed his part successfully. 
The rebels fled by the line which Campbell was supposed to 
command. But Campbell, shutting his eyes to the directions 
of his guides, and turning a deaf ear to the remonstrances of 
his officers, missed his way. Meanwhile Hope Grant and his 
powerful brigade, which ought also to have been placed on the 
right bank, could do nothing but watch the rebels streaming 
unmolested from the Musa Bagh into the open country. Thus, 
for the third time, a large rebel force was allowed to escape ; and 
Sir Colin had thrown away nearly all the advantages which he 
might have gained from the capture of Lucknow. 

A few rebels, among whom was the Moulvi, still remained 
with strange pertinacity in the doomed city; but on the 21st 
they were dislodged, and the siege was at an end.+ 

The appearance of the city was sadly different now from 
what it had been nine months before. The gilded domes, the 
minarets, the long facades were battered and riddled with shot : 

1 Calcutta Gazette, Jan.-June, 1858, pp. 694-706 ; Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. 
pp. 143-73; Life of Sir J. Outram, vol. ii. pp. 819-33 ; Calcutta Review, Jan.- 
June, 1859, p. 236; V. D. Majendie’s Up among the Pandies, p. 203; Innes’s 


Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, pp. 287-9 ; Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. 407. In 
the 20 days’ operations, 127 men were killed, and 595 wounded. 
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swollen and distorted corpses were floating down the river, and 
foul birds of prey were hovering over them: the once gorgeous 
rooms of the palace were strewn with shattered mirrors, broken 
furniture, battered statues, and putrid corpses: artillery horses 
were picketed in the gardens: soldiers in their shirt-sleeves 
were smoking and drinking in the corridors: the bazaars were 
deserted ; and in the squalid streets in the meaner portion of 
the city no living thing was to be seen save here and there a 
pariah dog, a decrepit beggar, or a lurking budmash, for the 
bulk of the peaceable inhabitants had fled in terror, and the 
sepoys and rebels had wandered forth to join the talukdars who 
still bade defiance to the British power.! 

During the last few days of the siege the interest of the 

more thoughtful spirits in the British camp had 
Pee been keenly excited by a proclamation, to be 
addressed to the civil population of the province, 
which the Governor-General had recently forwarded to Outram. 
Setting forth that the mutineers had received great assistance 
from the citizens of Lucknow and the inhabitants of Oudh 
generally, the proclamation declared that the lands of the pro- 
vince, with the exception of those held by six specified persons 
who had shown conspicuous loyalty, and of others to be granted 
as rewards to them and to all who could prove that their con- 
duct had been loyal, were confiscated to the British Govern- 
ment. The boon of life and of immunity from disgrace was 
promised to all rebels who should submit at once, and were 
not guilty of the murder of Europeans. For any additional 
boon they were to trust to the mercy of the British Govern- 
ment. In a letter which he received at the same time, Outram 
was warned not to publish the proclamation until after the 
capture of Lucknow, lest the large measure of indulgence 
which it offered to the rebels should be attributed by them to 
weakness.” 

In the judgement of Outram, however, the proclamation, so 
far from being lenient, was most dangerously severe; and his 
view was shared by every man in camp who expressed an 
opinion upon the subject. Acknowledging the receipt of the 
Governor-General’s instructions, he pointed out 
that the talukdars had been unjustly treated in the 
settlement of 1856, and that, even if they had been well treated, 


1 Majendie, pp. 234-5. 2 Parl. Papers, vol. xiii, (1857-58), p. 409, 
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it would have required a degree of fidelity on their part quite 
foreign to the usual character of an Asiatic to have remained 
faithful to our Government under the shocks to which it was 
exposed in Oudh.! For these reasons he urged that they ought 
to be treated as honourable enemies rather than as rebels, and 
warned Canning that, if nothing more than their lives and 
freedom from imprisonment were offered to them, they would 
be driven by despair to wage a guerilla war which would in- 
volve the loss of thousands of Europeans by battle, disease, 
and exposure, whereas, if the possession of their lands were 
guaranteed to them, they would exert their influence to support 
the Government in the restoration of order.? 

The Governor-General was doubtless pained to find that an 
officer whose character and judgement he thoroughly respected 
should differ from him on a question of such importance. But, 
as he had not drawn up his proclamation until after he had 
taken counsel with men who, from having filled posts within 
the province, or upon its frontiers, were apparently qualified to 
give him sound advice, he would not alter it in principle. The 
only concession which he made was to add to it the following 
clause: ‘To those amongst them who shall promptly come 
forward and give to the Chief Commissioner their support in 
the restoration of peace and order, this indulgence will be large, 
and the Governor-General will be willing to view liberally the 
claims which they may thus acquire to a restitution of their 
former rights.” 

Some weeks later he answered Outram’s criticisms in detail. 
Admitting that some of the talukddrs had been unjustly treated 
at the settlement, he argued that their rebellion had been due 
not to that treatment, but to the reluctance which they had 
felt to surrender their arbitrary power, and to the dislike 
with which they had viewed the necessity of renouncing their 


~ lawless habits, and submitting to the restraints of civilised life. 


“Whilst,” he reminded his correspondent, “confiscation of 
proprietary rights in the land is declared to be the general 
penalty, the means of obtaining more or less of exemption from 
it . . . have been pointed out, and are within the reach of 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xliii. (1857-58), p. 401, par. 5. 

2 It should be mentioned that, on the 15th of January, Outram had written to 
Canning, “the lands of men who have taken an active part against us should be 
largely confiscated.” Parl. Papers, vol. xviii. (1859), p. 289, par. 36. 
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all without injury to their honour.” To have offered greater 
indulgence would, he insisted, have been to treat the rebels not 
as honourable enemies, but as enemies who had won the day.! 

The proclamation was destined to create at least as great 
excitement in England as it did in India. On the 12th of April? 
a copy was put into the hands of Lord Ellenborough, who had 
just succeeded to the office of President of the Board of Control. 
Indignant at what seemed to him the outrageous harshness of 
confiscating the lands of a whole people, he composed for 
transmission to the Governor-General a despatch condemning 
the proclamation in terms not of grave censure, but of studied 
invective. Nor was this all. He had not even yet acquired 
that official discretion, to the want of which his own recall from 
India had partly been due. Having written the despatch, he 
was so carried away by his feelings that, without showing it to 
his colleagues, without even submitting it to the Queen for 
approval, he sent it out direct to the Governor-General. Nay, 
three weeks later, he so far forgot himself as to suffer a copy 
of this secret despatch to be laid on the table of the House 
of Commons. Some days previously Disraeli had announced 
that the Government entirely disapproved of the policy of the 
proclamation ; and this announcement, which might be construed 
as a direct invitation to rebellion, had been, as Canning after- 
wards justly complained, “carried by the telegraph over the length 
and breadth of India.” 4 

As an inevitable consequence of this series of mistakes, Lord 
Ellenborough soon found himself obliged to resign his office. 
The Governor-General’s tenure of power, however, was not for an 
instant endangered. It was felt at home and in India that he 
had been unfairly treated. The Directors sent him a copy of a 

l Parl. Papers, vol. xviii. (1859),.p. 286, par. 17; vol. xliii. (1857-58), 
p- 403, par. 4, p. 404, par. 7. 

2 Ib. p. 410, par. 2. 

8 The view which Lord Ellenborough took of the proclamation was attributed 
by Lord Derby to the fact that Vernon Smith, who had preceded him in the 
office of President, and to whom the copy of the proclamation had been addressed, 
had forgotten to pass on to him a letter in which the Governor-General had 
promised to send home a despatch explaining his policy. I cannot believe, 
however, that, if Lord Ellenborough had received this letter, his despatch would 
have been conceived in a different spirit; for he had received a copy of the 
original letter written to Outram on the 3rd of March, and, referring to it, he 
said, “The people of Oudh will see only the proclamation.” Parl. Papers, vol. 
xliii. p. 410, par. 3. 

4 Life of the Prince Oonsort (People’s Edition), Part III, p. 39. als 
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resolution, expressing their continued confidence in him; and 
numerous public men wrote to offer him their sympathy. 
Nevertheless, in issuing this proclamation, the Governor- 
General committed a grave error. Outram’s warning did not 
stand alone. John Lawrence had already pleaded that the time 
had come to offer an amnesty to all mutineers and insurgents 
who had not committed murder. To defeat them was not 
enough. ‘No mutineer,” he wrote, ‘ever surrenders; for 
directly he is caught, he is shot or hanged.” If the hope of 
mercy were not held out to them, they must be exterminated ; 
and to exterminate countless hordes of desperate men, who 
could outmarch their pursuers, would not be easy. George 
Campbell, a distinguished civilian, had urged the Governor- 
General to assure the tdlukdars that bygones should be 
bygones. And indeed, considering the provocation which 
they had received, the temptations to which they were exposed, 
and the pressure which had been put upon them, the bulk of 
the talukdars had not shown any virulent hostility. Won over 
by the charm of Henry Lawrence’s manner and the wisdom of 
his policy, some of them had sent supplies for the provisionment 
of the Residency and had aided our fugitives after the mutinies 
in Oudh: until Havelock retreated to Cawnpore, hardly one of 
them had lifted a finger against the besieged garrison ; and since 
then, though they had sent their retainers into the field, they 
had, with few exceptions, personally remained passive. But 
now they were alarmed and exasperated. The concessions which 
the Governor-General offered them they generally disregarded or 
disbelieved. The broad fact which they realised was that their 
lands were confiscated; and the bolder spirits determined to 
resist the British to the last.? 
1 Life of Lord Lawrence, 6th ed. vol. ii. pp. 176, 191, 198-5 ; Sir G. Campbell’s 
Memoirs of my Indian Career, vol. ii. p. 14; Life of Sir Hope Grant, vol. i. p. 320. 
2 See App. S. It is only fair to notice the two chief arguments which Canning 
adduced in defence of his proclamation. Quoting from a letter dated May 22, 
1858, in which Captain L. Barrow, one of the Deputy-Commissioners, stated that 
“every talookdar is wavering, that most have tendered their allegiance by letter 
or vakeel, and that many have personally attended” (Parl. Papers, vol. xviii., 
1859, p. 292), he argued that ‘‘the spirit of the proclamation has not been 
misunderstood.” It is sufficient to reply first, that all those talukdars who had 
submitted, had done so not in obedience to the proclamation, but tempted by the 
circular which Outram sent to them along with the proclamation, and which 
assured them that their lands should noé be confiscated ; secondly, that in spite 


of this circular and of another which Montgomery issued on the 23rd of June 
(Sykes, Compendium of the Laws specially relating to the Talugdars of Oudh, 
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pp. 882-3) many tdlukdars refused to believe in the sincerity of the promises that 
were made to them ; and thirdly, that in the cold weather of 1858 many talukdars 
kept up a harassing guerilla warfare against Sir Colin Campbell. 

Canning further pointed out that, according to Montgomery in order to carry 
a new settlement into effect, “some authoritative declaration, either of the failure of 
the village system or of the imperative policy of a return to the former tenures, was 
required... . The authority thus sought was obtained in the issue of the Proclamation 
of the Governor-General. . . . This sentence having been recorded against all estates 
in Oude, there was no longer difficulty in returning to the tenure which prevailed 
at the time of annexation.” 

But if the proclamation gave Montgomery the authority which he sought, it 
does not follow that some other “ declaration,” equally ‘authoritative’ and not open 
to objection, might not have been made. When Dalhousie wrote his letter of 
instructions to Outram with the view to the conclusion of a summary settlement, 
he expressly stated (Sykes, p. 14) that no proprietary right was to be recognised : 
the talukdars, at the time of which Montgomery wrote, were beaten and submissive, 
and not in a position to oppose any settlement which the Government might 
desire to carry out ; and, as the new settlement was to favour them as decidedly 
as the summary settlement had favoured the village occupants, it is not easy to 
understand how, even in the absence of Canning’s proclamation, any difficulty 
could have arisen. Sir George Campbell, who was consulted by Canning before 
the issue of the proclamation, advised him “to assure the talookdars that bygones 
should be bygones, that their property and reasonable claims should be respected, 
and that the whole question of landed rights should be again considered.” Memoirs 
of my Indian Career, vol. ii. p. 14. 

Furthermore, Canning himself admitted (Parl. Papers, vol. xviii, 1859, p. 298, 
par. 4) that the proclamation ‘‘must have produced the expectation of much 
more general and indiscriminate dispossession than would have been consistent 
with justice or with policy.” 


CHAPTER XII 


ANARCHY IN WESTERN BEHAR—EASTERN BEHAR, 
BENGAL, AND CHUTIA NAGPUR 


Tue Commander-in-Chief was still at Lucknow, meditating on 
the work that remained to be done, when he jo. 
received a startling message from the east. In sir colin hears 
order to make the import of this message clear, ‘ins news. 
it will be necessary to review what had passed in the Patna 
Division since the removal of Tayler from the Commissionership. 
Though Halliday had declared that Patna was in no danger, 
he took care, on appointing a successor to Tayler eee ns 
to send two hundred British soldiers and two Patna Division 
: : . after the dis- 
guns for its protection. This force was strong missal of 
enough to overawe the Mahomedan citizens who 7! 
were congratulating each other on Tayler’s removal. But, 
from the moment when the rebels got the upper hand in the 
neighbouring district of Gorakhpur, the country round Patna 
had no peace. Jf some districts were not actually disturbed, 
all were alike insecure. To the horrors of invasion were added 
the horrors of anarchy. Kunwar Singh soon found imitators. 
In the district of which Gaya was the capital, a zamindar 


proclaimed that the British Government was at an end, murdered 


every villager who opposed him, and parcelled out among his 
followers estates which did not belong to him. Bands of 
mutineers roamed at will over the country, plundered, destroyed 
public buildings, levied tribute, and ravished the wives of 
respectable Hindus. Deplorable, however, as these evils were, 
they were merely local. The strong rule of Tayler had prevented 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 2, pp. 387, 401; Part 3, p. 246, pars. 
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disturbances from breaking out until the critical months of the 
mutiny had passed; and, when they did break out, the timely 
victories of Eyre had prevented them from becoming general. 

After the destruction of his stronghold, Kunwar Singh, 

; with his heterogeneous army of sepoys and feudal 
Kunwar “nsh’s yetainers, pursued the career of a freebooter far 
ene away from the land of his birth. But in the spring 
of 1858 he saw an opportunity of proving in a 
worthier fashion his claim to rank among the heroes of his race. 
The necessity of concentrating as many troops as possible before 
Lucknow had seriously weakened the British garrisons in the 
country east of Oudh. Now was the time for him to strike a 
crushing blow at the Government which had robbed him of his 
birthright. He forced Andrew Ross, the magistrate of Ghazipur, 
to abandon his hold on the district in which he had bravely 
striven to maintain order. Marching on into Oudh, he seized 
on the 17th of March a village called Atraulia, close to the 
Azamgarh frontier. A number of the rebels whom Franks 
had lately defeated flocked to his standard. On the 20th, 
Colonel Milman, who, with a force of between two and three 
hundred men, was encamped at Koelsa, near Azamgarh, was 
informed of the danger to which the district was exposed. At 
three o’clock on the following morning he marched to attack 
the rebels, surprised them in some mango-groves, and drove 
them away. His men piled their arms, and rested while their 
breakfasts were being cooked. Suddenly he heard that the 
rebels were returning to deliver a counter-attack. Riding to 
reconnoitre, he found them posted behind a mud wall in the 
midst of clumps of trees. His troops soon followed. As 
the rebels threatened to outflank him, he retreated to Koelsa. 
The rebels, who had followed him at a distance, were evidently 
determined to press their advantage: he was unable to procure 
supplies ; and he therefore decided to continue his retreat, and 
take refuge within an entrenchment at Azamgarh.! 

On his arrival, he at once sent off messengers to Benares, to 
ae Allahabad, and to Lucknow, for succour. By 
blockaded by the 27th three small detachments from Benares 
in Awngark, 20d its neighbourhood had joined him. On the 

previous day, however, the rebels had come up, 


1 Calcutta Gazette, Jan.June, 1858, pp. 854-5; Enclosures to Secret Letters 
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and seized the town. On the 27th the garrison made a sortie, 
but were driven back into the entrenchment. As they had only 
a few days’ provisions left, their one hope of safety depended 
on the speedy arrival of relief. 

The Governor-General, who was at Allahabad when the 
news of the disaster reached him, was seriously ; 
alarmed. It seemed quite possible that Kunwar Canning suds 
Singh, flushed with victory, would make a raid Her to rescue 
upon Benares, and cut in two the line of com- 
munication between Lucknow and Calcutta. Fortunately there 
was at Allahabad a portion of the 13th Light Infantry under 
Colonel Lord Mark Kerr. This officer was ordered to march at 
once to the relief of Azamgarh. Before night he was on his 
way. Four days later he reached Benares. There 
he was joined by a troop of the Bays and a few 
gunners with two guns and two mortars. On the 2nd of April 
he moved forward again. At ten o’clock on the night of the 
5th he halted within eight miles of Azamgarh. Till mid- 
night, messengers kept coming in from the staff-officer at 
that station, imploring him to push on without a moment’s 
delay. But, as he knew nothing of the country through which 
he would have to march, he determined to stay where he was 
till dawn. At four o’clock the march began. 

Two hours later, Lord Mark, who was riding in | ?™% 
Battle of 
advance of the column, saw masses of sepoys Azamgarh. 
occupying some buildings and mango-groves on 
the left of the road, and lining the ditches of the fields on its 
right. Returning to the column, he sent a company of infantry 
to turn the fields. The enemy fell back on another line of 
ditches: but at the same time their comrades on the ‘other side 
of the road opened a heavy fire. Thereupon Lord Mark 
ordered up his guns, which began to throw shrapnel into the 
buildings. Still the enemy showed no signs of giving way ; 
many of them had climbed the mango-trees, and from their 
branches kept up an incessant fire of musketry; and their 
reserves were threatening to cut off Lord Mark’s baggage- 
train. At last a small breach appeared in the main building. 
Some thirty volunteers rushed to the assault, but, discerning 
through the breach an inner wall which still remained un- 
injured, were obliged to fall back. The guns again opened 
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fire. After some time had elapsed, Lord Mark was about 
to try a second assault, when the building was suddenly 
evacuated. A pile of corpses three feet high was found cover- 
ing the space within. The Bays galloped in pursuit of the 
fugitives. Meanwhile, an attack on the British rear had 
been repulsed, and a detachment which Lord Mark had sent 
to protect the baggage was able to rejoin him. Within 
a few hours the column entered the entrenchment of Azam- 
garh.! 

The garrison was now strong enough to assume the offensive ; 
ri but it was forced, in obedience to orders from the 
caceecae Commander -in-Chief, to remain inactive until 
torelieve further reinforcements should arrive from Luck- 
i now. On the 15th, General Sir Edward Lugard, 
with three regiments of European infantry, seven hundred 
Sikh cavalry, and eighteen guns, appeared on the opposite bank 
of the river Tons, which flows past Azamgarh. Kunwar Singh 
knew now that he must give up his designs against the gar- 
rison; but his presence of mind did not forsake him. He 
posted the flower of his troops to oppose the passage of the 
Kunwar Singh iver by the relieving force, and made use of the 
Hee for Jag- time which he thus gained to effect his escape. 
; Flying before a column under Brigadier Douglas, 
which Lugard sent to pursue him, and eluding another column 
which was waiting on the borders of Behar to cut off his 
retreat, he crossed the Ganges, and sought an 
asylum in the familiar jungles of Jagdispur. 
There he was joined by some thousands of peasants, raised 
Aprtzs, by his brother, Ammar Singh. Next day he 
et signally defeated a force which had set out from 
*  Arrah to attack him. The authorities, terrified 
by this fresh disaster, sent messengers to beg Douglas to 
hasten on at once to the rescue. Douglas promptly 
rena responded to the appeal. Before his arrival, the 
old Rajput, who had fought so honourably and so 

ably against the British power, died. 
Ammar Singh succeeded to the command. Lugard, who had 
already left Azamgarh, hastened, on hearing the 
April 30. news of the defeat of the Arrah force, to overtake 


‘ eS Englishman, April 15, 1858; Calcutta Gazette, Jan.-June, 1858, 
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Douglas. He at once began to make the most strenuous 
efforts to subdue the rebels. His great difficulty _. 

. : His followers 

was to get at them. The jungle, through which maintaina 
they could easily thread their way, offered a serious roy ire nile eg 
obstacle to the movements of his unwieldy columns. 
His soldiers, therefore, working like coolies in the suffocating 
heat, cut roads through the tangled maze. Again and again 
they brought parties of the rebels to action, and invariably 
defeated them. But these victories, except in so far as they 
kept up the impression that the British would never give up 
the struggle, were not worth the powder and shot which was 
expended in gaining them. The rebels had one great resource, 
which baffled all the skill and all the prowess of the British,— 
swiftness of foot. Knowing that fighting was not their strong 
point, they ran away as often as they were attacked, and 
simply did their best to annoy their opponents by doing as 
much damage and making as great a disturbance as they could. 
By the middle of June, Lugard was so exhausted by the hard- 
ships, the fatigue, and the anxiety which he had undergone, 
that he was obliged to resign his command, and go home. He 
had succeeded for the moment in driving the rebels out of the 
jungle, and he persuaded himself that he had broken their 
spirit. He was mistaken. Even Asiatics have too much spirit 
to submit, when submission is rewarded by an ignominious 
death. ‘“ We must cling together,” pleaded one who was taken 
prisoner ; ‘for, when we go to our homes, we are hunted down 
and hanged.” 

All through the sweltering summer months the wretched 
struggle dragged on. Douglas, who succeeded 
Lugard, had seven thousand men under his com- 
mand, and he spared neither himself nor them; 
but it was all that he could do to keep the insurrection within 
bounds. He had in his head an admirable plan for hunting 
down his pestilent enemies; but he was obliged to wait until 
the return of the dry season should enable him to execute it ; 
for the country was so sodden by the rains that operations on 
a large scale were for the time impossible. Yet he could give 
his weary soldiers no rest; for the Grand Trunk Road had to 
be guarded, and numerous petty expeditions had to be under- 
taken. The men of one regiment were so ill that they could 
hardly eat or sleep; and the most robust suffered from the 
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alternation of scorching suns and drenching showers. Mean- 
while the rebels were practically masters of Shahabad. Break- 
ing up into small parties, they roamed over the country, 
maintaining themselves by plunder, and wreaking savage ven- 
geance on all who refused to help them. One party, with a 
mob of budmashes, made a raid upon Gaya, burst open the gaol, 
and released the prisoners. Another swooped down upon 
Arrah, and fired a number of bungalows. Placards appeared, 
offering rewards for the heads of the English officials. At last, 
however, the time came for Douglas to execute his plan. 
Dividing his force into seven columns, he arranged that four 
should move from Buxar, driving the rebels before them, to- 
wards Jagdispur, and, with a fifth, which was in the neighbour- 
hood of Sasseram, form a connected line from the Ganges to 
the Soane, and thus hem in the western and southern sides of 
the jungle, while two others, one of which he commanded in 
person, should hem it in on the east. As the Ganges bounded 
it on the north, the rebels would be compassed in on every side, 
and must surrender. On the 13th of October the columns 
began to move. Every hour the ring within which the rebels 
were confined became smaller. On the 15th all the columns 
were within a short distance of the jungle. Douglas accord- 
ingly sent a few trusty men to deliver instructions to the 
several commanders to close simultaneously on to it. The 
country which the men had to traverse swarmed with the 
enemy; but they braved every peril, and delivered their 
messages. arly in the afternoon of the 17th, Douglas sent 
final and most minute instructions for the execution of the last 
move. He felt sure that he was going to succeed. But one 
column was delayed for some hours by a sudden 
inundation ; and the rebels, promptly seizing the 
opportunity, rushed out of the jungle, and struck eastwards 
with the object of crossing the Soane. 
Douglas was bitterly disappointed ; but he did not give up 
Sir Hemy hope. It happened that one of his staff was the 
Herons young officer who had won his Victoria Cross at 
nk the first battle of Cawnpore, upon whom had 
been conferred the title which his father would have received if 
he had lived, and who, moreover, had inherited his father’s 
military talents, Major Sir Henry Havelock. It had occurred 
to him some time before that the one way to neutralise the 
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advantage which the rebels derived from their superior speed 
would be to pursue them with mounted infantry, armed with 
Enfield rifles, who would be able to overtake them, and keep 
them engaged until a supporting force should come up and 
annihilate them. Douglas had approved of the idea. Accord- 
ingly, at about eight o’clock on the night of the 18th, Havelock 
set out from the neighbourhood of Jagdispur with sixty 
mounted infantry, under orders to make for Arrah, and 
thence move up the left bank of the Soane. A force of cavalry 
followed him; and at ten o’clock an infantry column was de- 
spatched, and pursued a course parallel with and north of the 
rebels’ line of flight. Douglas himself, with another infantry 
column, marched for Arrah at daybreak. Within a few hours 
the rebels found themselves headed. It was im- 
possible for them to cross the Soane. For a long 
time they could not make up their minds to do anything. At 
last they turned round and fled southwards. Their pursuers 
dogged them. The country was flooded, and the mounted in- 
fantry were up to their saddles in water; but the rebels, whose 
one thought now was to save their lives, were going at a terrific 
pace, and, though the horses rapidly became exhausted, the 
chase had to be maintained. On the afternoon of the following 
day, Havelock overtook the rear-guard of the 
fugitives, drove them into a village, and shut — 
them up in it until an infantry column came up to his aid. 
Three hundred of the rebels were soon destroyed. Two hun- 
dred more darted out of the village, and made a desperate 
effort to rejoin their comrades, but were hunted down, and shot 
or sabred. The main body fled on, doubling again and again 
like hares. Still, the mounted infantry kept up the chase ; 
but numbers of horses dropped down dead, and every villager 
whom Havelock questioned about the direction which the fugi- 
tives had taken, lied. On the evening of the 23rd he got within 
afew hundred yards of them ; but the horses were too tired to be 
able to pass them ; and, though sorely harassed by the rifles of 
their pursuers, they succeeded in escaping into the Kaimur hills. 
But there was still no rest for them or for the British. It 
was an axiom of the Commander-in-Chief that ecgeee 
no district could be regarded as subdued while the Kaimir 
a single armed rebel remained within it. He “~~ 
therefore ordered Douglas to dislodge the fugitives from their 
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new asylum. The undertaking involved extraordinary toil and 
hardship. The hills were covered with dense jungle and huge 
boulders, which greatly impeded the progress of the columns. 
In many places the ground was so slippery that the baggage- 
animals fell down. Still Douglas persevered. At midnight 
on the 24th of November, he saw fires burning some way off in 
the jungle. As silently as deer-stalkers the troops crept along 
till, when they were within fifty yards of the fires, a few 
figures rose and moved off. The troops charged. The rebels 
stole down the hills, entered the plains, and tried to cross the 
Ganges. But the captains of some steamers, which were 
patrolling the river, opened fire upon them, and sent them 
flying from the bank. Their spirit was now at last broken. 
They no longer attempted to preserve their organisation. The 
leaders fled for their lives. The rest skulked off by twos and 
threes to their homes; and, before the close of the year, peace 
was restored to the land.! 

Meanwhile the eastern, north-eastern, and south-eastern 
districts of the country subject to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal had remained comparatively quiet, 
and such disturbances as had arisen in no way 
affected the development of the more vital parts of the organism 
of disaffection. The zamindars in many cases proved them- 
selves actively loyal. Here and there, indeed, the stories of 
mutinies at distant stations awoke feelings of excitement and 
distrust in the power of the British ; here and there the people, 
though they committed no breach of the peace, were believed 
to be disaffected ; while in Assam a conspiracy was actually 
discovered. But, speaking generally, the inhabitants of these 
districts passed satisfactorily through the ordeal. 

The sepoys, however, were naturally influenced by the con- 
The mutineers Ct of their brethren. On the 18th of November, 
of Chittagong 1857, the 34th Native Infantry at Chittagong sud- 
and Dacca. eye 

denly rose, and, after committing the usual acts of 
violence and plunder, marched off and made for the hills of 
Tipperah. Four days later an attempt to disarm 
the troops at Dacca was stubbornly resisted ; and 

' Calcutta Gazette, Jan.-June, 1858, pp. 1024, 1256; July-Dec. 1858, pp. 
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the mutineers, worsted in a desperate conflict, fled. Mean- 
while the Chittagong mutineers were hurrying blindly up the 
country towards their intended place of refuge. But the 
Raja of Tipperah, loyally responding to an appeal of the 
Commissioner of Chittagong, sent a body of his retainers to 
stop them. Turning aside, they ventured again into British 
territory ; but they met with no sympathy from the people. 
On the 15th of December the chief civil officer at Sylhet sent 
the Sylhet Light Infantry, a loyal native regiment, commanded 
by Major Byng, to pursue them. After marching the extra- 
ordinary distance of fifty-five’ miles in thirty-six hours, Byng 
learned that the mutineers had retraced their steps, and were 
making for Latu. To reach this place, he had to march back 
twenty-eight miles along the road which he had just traversed. 
His men followed him without a murmur, came up with the 
mutineers early on the 18th, and completely defeated them. 
Byng was killed early in the action; but Lieutenant Sherer, 
who succeeded to the command, ably filled his place. Flying 
to the north-east, the mutineers were beaten again on the 12th 
of January by a detachment of the Sylhet regiment; and the 
survivors, shut up in the hills, perished from exposure or 
disease. 

Meanwhile the Bhagalpur Division, without being actually 
disorganised, had been in an unhealthy condition. 
Soon after the mutiny at Dinapore, the 5th 
Irregular Cavalry had mutinied, and carried fire 
and sword over the country. Most of the zamin- 
dars had supported the authorities in maintaining order: but 
the number of dacoities had increased ; and the people generally 
were in an irritable temper. Moreover, the headquarters of 
one of the detachments which had mutinied at Dacca were at 
the station of Jalpaiguri within the Division. 

When, therefore, Commissioner Yule heard of the mutiny, 
he knew that he must act promptly if the muti- |... 

~ xploits of 
neers were to be prevented from handing on the Yule ana 
torch to their brethren. Accordingly, on the ?*™™P* 
29th of November, he left Bhagalpur with a few of the 5th 


1 In former editions I said eighty miles, accepting the statements of the 
despatches : but the distance from Sylhet to Latu, where the regiment halted, is 
only twenty-seven miles; and from Latu to Partabgarh, whence the troops 
retraced their steps, the distance, as I learn from General Sherer, is only twenty- 
eight miles, 
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Fusiliers, and marched northwards in the direction of Jalpaiguri. 
While he was on his way, two cavalry detachments at Madari- 
ganj and Jalpaiguri mutinied, and rode off southwards towards 
Dindjpur. Dalrymple, the collector of that station, 
and a few Europeans and Eurasians whom he 
gathered round him, resolved to remain where they were and 
defend the Government treasure to the last.t But, when the 
mutineers were almost on the point of attacking the station, 
they were warned that a force of British sailors was marching 
towards them, and struck off westward on the road to Purneah. 
The moment that Yule heard of their movement he hastened 
back to intercept them, arrived at Purneah in time to prevent 
them from plundering, defeated them, and, having by a rapid 
march to the north-west frustrated an attempt which they 
made to gain the town of Nathupur, forced them to fly for 
refuge into Nepal. Halting at Ndathupur, he received a 
message warning him that the Dacca mutineers were about to 
swoop down on Jalpaiguri, and begging him to come to the 
rescue. He did not lose a moment in complying with the 
request. Making a series of prodigious marches towards the 
threatened station, he dashed past it in the hope of stopping 
the mutineers, and attacking them before they could cross the 
river Tista. They succeeded, however, in turning his position, 
and, making good use of their start, got safely across the 
river. But, though baffled in his original object, Yule was 
determined to prevent them from gaining a foothold in British 
territory. Marching westward, to the south and, 
as it were, alongside of them, he forced them 
also to take refuge within Nepal. 

While Yule was performing these exploits, the Chutia 
Nagpur Division remained in the same disturbed 
condition in which it had been at the time of 
Sir Colin’s departure from Calcutta. Many of 
the landowners, indeed, steadily supported the authorities ; but 
the aboriginal tribes gathered together in large numbers to 
plunder, to revenge themselves upon chiefs who had offended 
them, or to support pretenders of their own choice. The 
British officers marched from one threatened point to another 
with such scanty forces as they could muster; but, though 
they beat the insurgents in a number of petty combats, anarchy 
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continued to prevail. Towards the end of 1857 reinforcements 
began to arrive. At one time, in a single district, no less than 
five different detachments were simultaneously hunting in- 
surgents; but the country was so hilly and overgrown with 
jungle that their operations were seriously impeded. Early in 
1858, however, the tide began to turn. Numbers of guilty 
villages were destroyed, and quantities of grain and cattle 
captured. The effect of these measures was speedily apparent. 
The disaffected felt that it was high time to settle down again 
in their villages, and a renewed influx of revenue proved that 
all classes were regaining their old confidence in British 
power. 

It is now time to trace the progress of the events that dis- 
turbed the peace of the Bombay Presidency, of Central and of 
Southern India. After making this excursion, the reader will 

understand how it was that Sir Colin Campbell was able to 
undertake with confidence the work of reconquering Rohil- 
khand and Oudh. 

1 Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, p. 426, par. 60. Part 2, p. 266, 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


Tue Bombay Presidency was bounded on the north by 

Ve Baluchistan and the south-western extremity of 
The Bombay the Punjab, on the west by Baluchistan and the 
Presidency. sea, on the south by Mysore, and on the east by 

the Nizam’s dominions, the Central Provinces, Malwa, and 
Rajputana. The whole extent of the territory, including the 
dominions of a number of protected native princes, was 
about four times that of England. 

The Governor of the Presidency was Lord Elphinstone. He 
Lord Hiphin. bad had a long and varied experience of Anglo- 
stone, Indian politics. Twenty years before, he had 

Be been appointed Governor of Madras. At that 

time, indeed, no very high opinion had been formed of 
his qualifications for rule. ‘We want a Governor,” a 
zealous official had remarked, ‘‘and they send us a guards- 
man; we want a statesman, and they send us a dancer.” ! 
Since then, however, Lord Elphinstone had ripened into a 
statesman of the first order. He had tact and knowledge of 
men. He knew when and how to rebuke a subordinate, when 
to restrain him, when to let him have his own way. He never 
attempted to fetter men who could be trusted to use their 
own discretion. While his lofty character, his bold and en- 
lightened statesmanship won the respect and confidence of 
those who served under him, he had the art of attaching 
them to himself, of stimulating them to the utmost zeal 
by well-timed compliment or frankly-expressed trust in their 
ability. 
1 Kaye, vol. i, p. 421. 
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The news of the outbreak at Meerut reached him on the 14th 
of May. Like John Lawrence, he at once made ,,, sete: 
up his mind to regard the interests of his own tosave _ 
charge as subordinate to the interests of the © India. 
empire. It was due to his energy that the troops who had 
been engaged in the Persian war were despatched with such 
rapidity to Calcutta; it was due to his swift recognition of the 
essential conditions of the struggle that Bartle Frere was 
enabled to execute his design of reinforcing the Punjab, and 
that George Lawrence was provided with the means 
of saving Rajputana. As soon as the news of the 
mutiny at Nusseerabad reached him, he saw that it would be 
his task to secure the all-important line of communication 
between Bombay and Agra, and to support the authorities in 
Central India. Accordingly, although his own resources were 
but slender, he lost no time in equipping a column for the 
attainment of these objects. The column was placed under 
the command of Major-General Woodburn, who was ordered to 
proceed direct to Mhow, and to obey whatever instructions 
he might receive from the Governor-General’s Agent at 
Indore.! 

Soon, however, events occurred which warned Elphinstone 
that the country under his own control was not to pass scathless 
through the crisis. In the recently-annexed pro- 
vince of Satdéra there was a strong feeling in 
favour of the pretensions of the adopted son of the late Raja’s 
brother. Moreover, the feudatory chiefs, who, with only one 
exception, had no male issue, knowing that their adopted sons 
would not be allowed to succeed to their estates, were per- 
sonally anxious for the overthrow of the British Government. 
On the 12th of June the magistrate, Rose, learned that one 
Ranga Bapaji had formed a plot to release the prisoners in the 
town of Satara, plunder the treasury, and attack the canton- 
ments. He at once sent for European reinforcements. One of 
the chief conspirators was discovered and arrested. Thereupon 
Ranga Bapaji fled. His followers were attacked and dispersed 
by a party of the Southern Maratha Irregular Horse under 
Lieutenant Kerr. Subsequent investigations proved that the 
family of the late Raja had been implicated in the plot. They 
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were therefore transported, while seventeen of their fellow-con- 
spirators were convicted and executed.t 

Soon after the detection of the plot which has just been 

The Southern @escribed, Elphinstone received gloomy reports 

Maratha from the Southern Maratha country. Stretching 

es to the south of Satara, that country is bounded 
on the east by the Nizam’s dominions, on the west by the 
Ghats, and on the south by the Madras Presidency. It con- 
tained two British collectorates, Belgaum and Dharwar, numerous 
small semi-independent states, and one of more importance, 
Kolhapur. At each of the three chief towns, Kolhapur, 
Belgaum, and Dharwar, there was a native regiment. At 
Belgaum there were some four hundred European women and 
children, while the only British force consisted of a battery of 
artillery and some thirty infantry. The chiefs and smaller 
landowners still smarted from the wounds inflicted upon them 
by the Indém Commission; to many of them had been denied 
the privilege of adopting heirs to their estates ; and they were 
backed by the sympathies of a warlike people who had been 
foolishly allowed to retain their arms. In Kolhapur and the 
neighbouring province of Sawant Wari there were other grounds 
of disaffection. In 1842 the Raja of Kolhapur died, leaving 
two infant sons. Thereupon the British Government appointed 
a native minister, who was to act under the control of a British 
political officer. The country was studded with numerous forts, 
garrisoned by hereditary defenders. These garrisons were 
removed by order of the political officer. The native court 
resented this measure, and in 1844 a rebellion broke out. The 
states of Kolhapur and Sawant Wari were forced to pay the 
expenses incurred in suppressing the rebellion.2 Naturally, 
therefore, there were many in both states who were prepared 
to take advantage of the first opportunity to strike at the 
British power. 

The political officer in charge of the Southern Maratha 
country was George Berkeley Seton-Karr, the 
magistrate and collector of Belgaum. He was 
a steadfast opponent of the policy of the Indm Commission ; 
he heartily sympathised with those who were suffering from its 


Seton-Karr. 


1 Report, etc., p. 18, pars. 90-2 ; Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, 24 
Sept. 1857, pp. 786-8. 
2 Sir G. Jacob’s Western India, pp. 158-61. 
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action; and he had succeeded so thoroughly in impressing 
them with the belief that he was their friend that, for some 
time after the news of the Meerut outbreak reached them, he 
was able to hold their passions in check. As time went on, 
however, the strain upon his powers of management increased. 
On the 20th of June he represented to the Governor the 
alarming condition of the country; but, knowing that there 
was more than enough work for every British soldier else- 
where, he would not harass him by asking for help; he simply 
asked for authority to meet the crisis on his own responsibility 
as best he could. The request was granted, and the unselfish 
courage which had prompted it was rewarded. For, though 
the excitement of the Marathas became more intense when 
they heard how Nana Sahib had triumphed at Cawnpore, and 
how he had assumed the title of Peshwa, Seton-Karr still kept 
his hold upon them. He had not the means, and, if he had 
had the means, he would not have had the inclination to rule 
by fear; but he knew how to rule by love.1 He knew, how- 
ever, that the three native regiments were intriguing with each 
other. Suddenly he received by telegraph news 
of a disaster which threatened to render all his 
exertions unavailing. 

On the 31st of July the sepoy conspirators at Kolhapur dis- 
covered that the native adjutant of the regiment 
was sending away his family. Feeling sure that Koide 
he was going to betray them, they resolved to 
rise at once. The night was intensely dark; and heavy rain 
was falling. The adjutant ran to the officers’ bungalows to 
warn the inmates. The ladies had just time to escape before 
the mutineers came up. <A few of the officers tried to recall 
the men to their duty, but in vain. Telegrams, however, were 
sent to Bombay and Satdra for aid. The sepoys, after 
plundering the treasury and the station, marched to the town, 
but found the gates closed against them. Most of them then 
returned to their lines. The rest marched to the Ghats, but 
found the road leading down to the coast blocked. The bulk 
of them then made for the Sdwant Wari jungles. The re- 
mainder, about forty in number, returned to Kolhapur, and 
threw themselves into a small outwork adjoining the town.? 


July 31. 


1 Malleson, vol. iii. pp. 20, 25-81. 
2 Times, Oct. 6, 1857, p. 9, cols. 2, 8; Jacob, pp. 155-6; Report on the 
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Meanwhile the news of the mutiny had created a panic in 
Bombay. Many of the European residents removed their 
wives and children to the ships in the harbour. The Governor, 

ey: however, was equal to the occasion. He at once 

=lphinstone 0 

sends Jacob decided to send Colonel George Le Grand Jacob, 

tothe rescue. an experienced soldier-statesman who had just 
returned from the Persian expedition, to restore order in 
Kolhapur. “I am aware,” he said, in bidding Jacob farewell, 
“that in a crisis like this a person on the spot ought to be the 
best judge of any action that might be at once necessary ; to 
wait for orders may allow events to become too strong to 
master. I have confidence in your judgement; do your best to 
meet the present emergency and rely on my full support.” At the 
same time he despatched by steamer two detachments of the 2nd 
Europeans, which were to land in the Portuguese territory of 
Goa, and thence march respectively to Kolhapur and Belgaum. 

Jacob started at once. On his way he received proofs of 
a treasonable correspondence between the Wahabi high-priest 
of Poona and his disciples in the Southern Maratha country. 
Just before midnight on the 14th of August he reached Kol- 
hapur, and found that order had been already restored. Lieu- 
tenant Kerr had hastened from Satara with fifty of his troopers, 
swum three swift and deep rivers, traversed eighty miles in 
twenty-four hours, fought his way into the outwork, and over- 
powered the mutineers. 

On the 17th the men of the 2nd Europeans, who had made 

___, @ harassing march from the coast across a flooded 

The disarming : 
parade. country, reinforced Jacob. He now felt strong 
Aug.is, enough to disarm the native regiment. Next day 
the disarming parade was held. Jacob harangued 
the sepoys, appealing to every feeling that could lead them to 
reproach themselves for their conduct. Before he had finished 
his speech, he noticed tears rolling down the cheeks of some of the 
men. He then gave the order to pile arms. For afew moments 
the men hesitated. Then they obeyed, and the crisis was at an end. 

There still remained, however, the work of discovering and 

Punishment punishing the ringleaders, and investigating the 

and investi- 2 

gation. causes of the plot. Courts-martial were promptly 
Aug.19. held. Next day twenty-one prisoners were con- 


Administration of Public Affairs in the Bombay Presidency for the year 1857-58, 
p. 29, par. 153. s 
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victed. Two were hanged, eleven shot, and eight blown away 
from guns. Subsequent enquiries proved that the regiment 
had long been in correspondence with the Bengal sepoys.? 

The news of the mutiny had seriously aggravated the perils 
of Seton-Karr’s position. The regiments at Bel- 
gaum and Dharwar were alike disaffected, and had, fopey,er 
as was afterwards discovered, agreed to follow the 
example of their comrades at Kolhapur. Fortunately the men 
at Belgaum as yet knew nothing of what the telegraph had 
told Seton-Karr. Having discovered the man whom they 
looked up to as their leader, he instantly sent him off on special 
duty to a distant town. The result was that, when the sepoys 
heard of the mutiny, they were so paralysed by the loss of 
their head that they did nothing. On the 10th of August the 
detachment of the 2nd Europeans arrived. Seton-Karr and his 
military coadjutor, General Lester, now felt strong enough to 
arrest a number of conspirators of whose guilt they had pro- 
cured evidence. A number of intercepted letters, written by 
one of these men, proved the existence of an organised 
Mahomedan conspiracy for a general rising throughout the 
Southern Mardtha country and Kolhapur. The writer and one 
of his associates were tried, condemned, and executed.” 

Meanwhile Elphinstone was becoming anxious for the safety 
of Bombay. The military force in that city consisted of three 
native regiments and only four hundred Europeans under 
Brigadier Shortt; there were also a number of ,, 

> : - : roubles 
native and sixty European police under Superin- expected at 
tendent Forjett. Hitherto quiet had prevailed. 2°" 
But the great Mahomedan festival of the Muharram was ap- 
proaching, and it seemed probable that the disaffected would 
take advantage of the excitement which it was sure to cause. 
The authorities, however, were not agreed among themselves as 
to who were really disaffected. The Government ,,.. ; 

2 x sagreemen 

were under the impression that danger was to be ofthe _ 
apprehended only from the townspeople, of whom ee 
a hundred and fifty thousand were Mahomedans. It is hardly 
necessary to say that Brigadier Shortt and his officers put 
absolute faith in the sepoys. Forjett, on the contrary, who 


1 Report on the Administration of Public Affairs in the Bombay Presidency 
Jor the year 1857-58, par. 155 ; Jacob, pp. 148-54, 157, 162-77. 
2 Ib. pp. 214-16 ; Malleson, vol. iii. pp. 32-3. 
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had been born and bred in India, and knew the natives 
thoroughly, was convinced that, while the townspeople would 
not dare to stir unless the sepoys set them the example, the 
sepoys needed to be closely watched. ‘These opinions, which he 
freely expressed, gave great offence to the Brigadier, who seems 
to have regarded him as a meddler. 

A few days before the festival the Governor suggested to 
the Brigadier a plan for the maintenance of order in the city. 
Next morning Forjett called upon the Brigadier. He learned 
that, in accordance with the plan suggested by the Government, 
the European troops and the European police were to be split 
up into small parties and posted in various quarters of the city ; 
but that there would not be a single European soldier to oppose 
a mutiny among the sepoys at the point where it would be 
likely to begin. He at once detected the weakness of this 
arrangement, and begged the Brigadier to mass his European 
infantry and guns on a spot which commanded both the sepoy 
lines and the town. The Brigadier refused to do so. Still, 
Forjett resolved that, as far as in him lay, he would counteract - 
the baneful tendency of the official plan. Accordingly, the 
next time he saw the Governor, he plainly told him that he 
should feel obliged to disobey the orders of Government regard- 
ing the location of the police, as, if the sepoys were to mutiny, 
it would be necessary for him to have them allin hand. ‘It 
is a very risky thing,” replied the Governor, who appreciated 
Forjett’s worth, “to disobey orders, but I am sure you will do 
nothing rash.” Forjett took the hint. 

The Muharram began. Every night Forjett went his rounds 
The Muharram, 2 “disguise. Whenever he heard anybody speak- 

ing in a tone of exultation of the successes of the 
mutineers in other parts of India, he seized him on the spot, 
and whistled for his men, some of whom were sure to be lurk- 
ing about within earshot. The budmashes were so thoroughly - 
frightened by these seemingly magical arrests that, as Forjett 
had predicted, they remained perfectly still. But on the last 
night but one, as a Hindu idol was being carried in procession 
through the streets, a drunken Christian drummer, belonging 
to one of the sepoy regiments, insulted the devotees who sur- 
rounded it, and knocked it down. ‘Two policemen at once took 
him into custody. As soon as his comrades heard that he had 
been arrested, they determined to vent their spleen upon the 
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police, whom they detested as myrmidons of Forjett. A score 
of them hurried to the lock-up, burst it open, rescued the 
drummer, and carried off the two policemen to their lines. A 
European constable and four native policemen went thither at 
once, and demanded the release of their comrades. Instead of 
granting their demand, the sepoys assaulted them: a fight en- 
sued: the police fought their way out, leaving two sepoys for 
dead: numbers of sepoys turned out; and a messenger ran to 
warn Forjett. . 

Ordering the European police to follow him as fast as they 
could, Forjett mounted his horse, and galloped at full speed to 
the scene of mutiny. The sepoys were trying to force their 
way out of the lines, and their officers, with drawn swords, 
were doing their best to hinder them. As soon as the sepoys 
saw Forjett, their excitement rose to fury. ‘‘For God’s sake, 
Mr. Forjett,” cried the officers, ‘‘go away.” ‘If your men are 
bent on mischief,” replied Forjett, ‘“‘the sooner it is over, the 
better.” The sepoys hesitated. Forjett sat still on his horse, 
confronting them. Presently his assistant came galloping up. 
Fifty-four Europeans followed. Bringing them to the halt, 
Forjett cried, ‘‘ Throw open the gates ; I am prepared for them.” 
The sepoys were fairly mastered; their excitement quieted 
down ; and they slunk back within their lines. 

Twenty-four hours more, and the festival would be over. 
Like a good general, Forjett followed up his victory by keeping 
his men still on the alert. The consequence was that, on the 
last night, not only were the sepoys quiet, but it was unneces- 
sary to make a single arrest in the town. A few days later 
Forjett caused a gibbet to be erected in the yard of the police- 
office, sent for the most influential of those citizens whom he 
knew to be disaffected, and, pointing to the gibbet, told them 
that, if he should find the least reason to believe that any of 


- . them meditated an outbreak, they should be instantly hanged. 


They listened in solemn silence, and went away overawed. All 
danger, however, was not yet over. Forjett was informed by 
one of his detectives that a number of sepoys were in the habit 
of holding secret meetings in the house of one Ganga Parshdd. 
He accordingly caused this man to be arrested in the night, and 
brought to the police-office. There, partly by threats, partly 
by the promise of a large reward, he induced him to tell what 
he knew. Next evening he went to the house, and, going into 
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a room adjoining the one in which the meetings were held, 
peeped through a hole which had been drilled in the wall. 
Presently he saw the sepoys come in, one by one. From what 
he heard he gathered that they intended to mutiny during the 
Hindu festival of the Diwali in October, pillage the city, and 
then quit the island. Another day, knowing that the officers 
were still disposed to trust their men, he persuaded Major 
Barrow, the commandant of one of the regiments, to go with 
him to the house. ‘‘ My God,” said Barrow, when he saw the 
sepoys through the holes, “my own men! is it possible!” 
The plot was reported to the Brigadier and the Governor. 
“ Mr. Forjett has caught us at last,” said Shortt. Courts-martial 
were held, and two of the sepoys were executed, and six trans- 
ported for life. The Diwali passed quietly, and thenceforth 
Bombay was safe. 

Still, in many parts of the Presidency the state of affairs 
Mutinies in the WS such as to cause the Governor grave anxiety. 
north of the Although the Bombay army, on the whole, was 
Presidency. tolerably staunch, there were many Poorbeahs in 
its ranks who sympathised with their brethren in North-Western 
India. In September two plots to mutiny, at Hyderabad in Sind 

and at Ahmadabad, were nipped in the bud, and at 

Sept. 15. Karachi in Sind a mutiny actually took place.2 But 
it was in the Southern Maratha country that the most formidable 
danger lurked. The brother of the Raja of Kolhapur, a clever 
and ambitious man, was known to be disaffected. Emissaries 

et: from the Nana Sahib and from various Southern 

Souths Maratha chiefs stole into Kolhapur, and did their 
ee best to persuade him to rebel. All through the 
autumn dacob’s mind was kept on the rack by 

rumours of intended risings. At last, on the night of the 5th 
of December, he was awakened by the clatter of horses’ hoofs. 
Rushing out of doors, he was met by a native officer, who told 
him that ominous shouts had been heard in the town. The 
explanation was soon forthcoming. A band of insurgents, 
instigated doubtless by the Raja’s brother, had thrown them- 
selves into the town and shut the gates. Jacob instantly 


1 ©. Forjett’s Our Real Danger in India, pp. 106-44 ; Report on the Admini- 
stration of Public Affairs in the Bombay Presidency for the year 1857-58, p. 20, 
par. 97. 

2 Tb, pp. 81-2, pars. 160-1, 166-7. 
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galloped into the camp, and sounded the alarm: the troops 
turned out: one of the gates was blown open: the storming 
party rushed in: the rebels fled ; and thirty-six who were taken 
prisoners were then and there tried by drum-head court-martial, 
convicted, condemned, and executed. But for this prompt 
action, the wave of rebellion might have streamed down the 
whole of the Southern Maratha country, and overflowed into 
the dominions of the Nizam. 

The other states of the Southern Maratha country, indeed, 
were agitated by troubles of their own. Seton-Karr and 
Lester, backed up by an able officer, Colonel Malcolm, were 
steadily disarming the population: but a succession of petty 
outbreaks had occurred, and had been with diffi- 
culty repressed. Early in 1858, Malcolm had to 
march eastward against the Raja of Shordpur, a weak and _ hot- 
headed young chief, owning the sovereignty of the Nizam, who 
had been hurried by unscrupulous advisers into rebellion. It 
was clearly necessary to subdue the insurrectionary spirit before 
it could take hold of the people of the surrounding country. 
Accordingly, the Government resolved to make an administrative 
change. 

In May, Jacob was appointed Commissioner of the Southern 
Maratha country. At the same time Seton-Karr  ,,.0) ana 
was directed to make over the political agency to Manson 
his assistant, Charles Manson, who was to act | Pair 
under Jacob.2 It is hardly necessary to say that these changes 
reflected no censure upon Seton-Karr. The Government simply 
felt that it would be wise, in the existing emergency, to place 
the supreme control of so turbulent a country in the hands of 
one man. 

Unfortunately, Manson, having been connected with the Indm 
Commission, was regarded with suspicion by the 
native chiefs. The ablest of these was Baba Sahib, Hoven an 
chief of Nargind. A few weeks before, he had 
heard with sorrow and alarm that one of his brother chiefs had 
been arrested by Manson; and, now that Manson had been 
promoted, he was seized by the fancy that proofs of his own dis- 
loyalty had been obtained, and that he was to be the next victim. 


Feb. 


1 Report on the Administration of Public Affairs in the Bombay Presidency 
Jor the year 1857-58, pp. 18-19, pars. 93-4 ; Jacob, pp. 178-97. 
2 7b. p, 210. 
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On the 26th of May, Manson left Kolhépur, where he had 
been conferring with Jacob, intending to visit the northern 
states of the country, and try whether his personal influence 
could keep the chiefs steady. He was accompanied only by 
twelve troopers of the Southern Maratha Horse. Four hours 
later Jacob received a telegram, to the effect that Baba Sahib 
was believed to have risen. He at once sent a messenger on 
horseback to deliver the news to Manson, to tell him that he 
had telegraphed to Lester to send a force to Nargund if the 
news should turn out to be true, and to recommend him to 
return to Kolhapur and consult with him, on his way to join 
this force. ‘The messenger overtook Manson at a place called 
Kurandwar. Manson, still confident in the strength of his own 
influence, told him to go back and tell Jacob that he intended 
to hurry across country to Nargund, and, if possible, nip the 
revolt in the bud. He then pushed on rapidly with the 
troopers. On the 29th he arrived at Ramdrig, the chief of 
which place was Baba Sahib’s half-brother. From him he 
learned that Baba Sahib had committed himself irretrievably. 
He resolved, therefore, to go southward and join Malcolm, who 
had already marched to attack the rebels. That evening he 
started. After an exhausting stage, he halted for the night 
near a village called Suriban, and lay down with his troopers 
in a temple to sleep. About midnight Baba Sahib and a 
number of his followers stole up to the temple, fired a volley, 
and rushed in with drawn swords. Starting from his sleep, 
Manson jumped up and fired his revolver at his assailants ; but 
in a moment they overpowered him, cut off his head, and flung 
his body into the fire. Baba Sahib then returned to Nargund, 
and hung up the gory head over a gateway. 

For two days he enjoyed his triumph. On the 1st of June, 
Malcolm appeared before the walls of Nargund, defeated him, 
and drove him and his followers into the fort. Next morning 
the fort was found empty. Baba Sahib had fled in the night. 

Pes Frank Souter, the superintendent of police, rode 
evertalet with a few men in pursuit, and on the 2nd caught 

ba Sahib. . : : . . . . 

pave him, disguised as a pilgrim, in the jungle. Soon 

‘afterwards he was tried, condemned, and executed. 
Within a few weeks Jacob completely restored order in the 
country above the Ghats.! 


1 Jacob, pp. 221-82. 
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Some months earlier, a tribe called the Sawant Dessayees 
had taken advantage of the disturbed condition of 
the Presidency to plunder villages in the country eee: 
below the Ghats. The dense jungles afforded them 
so secure an asylum that for many months they were able to 
defy the various columns that were striving to get at them. 
Before the end of 1858, however, they were subdued by the aid 
of the Portuguese Government of Goa.! 


1 Jacob, pp. 199-201, 232-8. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE CENTRAL INDIAN AGENCY—THE MALWA 
CAMPAIGN 


Berrork the crisis in the Bombay Presidency was over, a series 

1se7, of great events had occurred in that part of Central 
The Central India for the security of which Lord Elphinstone 
Indian Agency. had made such great sacrifices. The most im- 
portant point in this country was Indore, where the Maratha 
prince, Holkar, held his court. 

Holkar’s state, like that of Sindhia, was in subsidiary alliance 
with the British Government, and under the supervision of the 
Central Indian Agency. His capital was the headquarters of 
the Agency. The most important of the other states for 
which the Agent was responsible were Bhopal, Dhar, Dewas, 
and Jaora. 

At the time of the outbreak at Meerut the appointment of 
Agent was held by Sir Robert Hamilton. A few weeks before, 
however, he had been obliged to return to England for his 
health; and his work was now being done by Colonel Henry 
Marion Durand of the Royal Engineers. 

This officer was in the prime of life, being only forty-four 

_ years of age. Early in his Indian career he had 

porry Marion been pointed to as a man of promise; but for the 
last thirteen years his life had been one hard and 

bitter struggle against ignorant or unscrupulous enemies. The 
truth is that his nature was such as could not have failed to 
provoke enmity. There never was a man, even in the Indian 
service, who held stronger opinions than Durand, or expressed 
them with more fearless or uncompromising sincerity. His 
Indian experiences had so disgusted him that he had tried to 
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find employment at home; but he had failed; India could not 
afford to lose him; and, now that he had at last achieved a 
position worthy of his powers, he knew that he had succeeded, 
not by flattery or intrigue, not by concealing unpleasant truths, 
but by the sheer fact that he was indispensable. Still, he 
had suffered acutely from the disappointments which he had 
undergone; and, as one result of them, his manner and con- 
versation had become tinged with an acrimonious bitterness 
which prevented all, except the most sympathetic, from under- 
standing his real nature. For, though he was a dangerous man 
to provoke, though he could be as hard as adamant when hardness 
was called for, his heart yearned with tenderness towards the 
weak and the suffering. Perhaps his most prominent charac- 
teristic was absolute manliness, a quality which is by no means 
universal even among men of exceptional force of character. 
He never would allow a private sorrow, a personal wrong, to 
relax the fibres of his mind, or tempt him to slacken in the 
rigid performance of public duty. He would have attributed 
the strength which had enabled him to stand up under the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, not to himself, but to 
the Higher Power in which he believed with a faith remarkable 
even in that era of Anglo-Indian history. Men who did not 
appreciate him have said that he lacked sympathy with natives. 
The criticism is not substantially true; but there is some 
foundation for it. Few men understood natives better; but 
he was quicker to detect their faults than to appreciate their 
virtues; he was always willing to support, to instruct, or to 
advise deserving natives, and to give them credit for proved 
well-doing ; but his sympathy was not of that ever-ready, all- 
embracing, genial kind which belonged to Henry Lawrence. 
This failing, however, did not in the least affect his fitness for 
the work which now lay before him. 

When Durand entered upon his duties, there was not a 
ripple to break the calm which prevailed in Central ; 
India. Three weeks later, however, a sepoy was eats e 
caught in the act of carrying a treasonable message _ the storm 
to the Rewah Durbar. From that time symptoms of “*'™7°* 
disquiet appeared, which forced upon Durand the conviction 
that a storm was brewing. On the 14th of May he heard that 
the storm had burst at Meerut. He instantly realised the 
appalling seriousness of his position. On the north, east, and 
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west, Indore! was locked in by native states swarming with 
national and contingent troops. On the southern side, it is 
true, there was a British station, Mhow. But this station was 
by no means a pure source of strength; for, while the native 
portion of the garrison consisted of a regiment of infantry and 
a wing of a regiment of cavalry, there were no Europeans 
except the gunners of a single battery, the drivers of which 
were natives. These gunners, moreover, were the only British 
soldiers whose services Durand could command. Indore itself 
was garrisoned by two hundred men of the Malwa Contingent. 

In spite, however, of the great dangers which threatened 
him, and the slenderness of his resources, Durand did not for 
a moment lose heart. He saw that what he had to do was to 
preserve intact the line of the river Nerbudda, and thus pre- 
vent the fire of insurrection which was leaping up in Northern 
India from spreading southwards; to guard the great road 
from Bombay to Agra, along which ran the telegraphic line, 
and by which troops could most conveniently advance to his 
relief, and to hold on to Indore as long as possible. He saw 
too that, in order to minimise the internal dangers which 
threatened the peace of the states of the Central Indian 
Agency, he must try to prevent the native troops of the 
Company’s army from intriguing with the Contingents. 

Very much depended upon the loyalty of Holkar himself. 
The lustre shed upon the family name by the 
exploits of his ancestor, Jeswant Rdo, had not 
faded; and it seemed certain to the most experienced and 
sagacious observers that, if he were to rise, all the lesser chiefs 
would follow his lead.2. But Durand, though he had not that 
confidence in Holkar which he might perhaps have acquired if 
he could have brought himself to cultivate his acquaintance, 
felt no suspicion towards him. ‘“ Holkar’s fears and interests,” 
he wrote, “are on our side, and, so far as any Durbar, especially 
a Mahratta Durbar, is trustworthy, Holkar’s seems so.”? As 
a matter of fact, Holkar’s loyalty, if not unwavering, was all 


Holkar. 


‘1 Tt should be_mentioned that the city of Indore was situated in an isolated 
fraction of Holkar’s dominions, which were broken up like the several parts of 
Cromarty in Scotland. 

2 Last Counsels of an Unknown’ Counsellor (John Dickinson), edited by Major 
Evans Bell, p. 68. 

3 Sir H. M. Durand’s Central India in 1857, p. 16. The writer is a son of 
the late Sir Henry Durand. 
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that we had any right to expect from a Maratha prince who was 
still a youth, and who had no Dinkar Rao to guide him. For 
Sir Robert Hamilton, to whom he owed his throne, he had a 
sincere regard: those who insist that he played a double game 
have failed to search out more evidence than would justify 
a faint suspicion ; and his advocates have shown that when the 
crisis came, he approved himself a friend by deeds.1 

The first step which Durand took was to reinforce his little 
garrison by a detachment of two hundred and 
seventy Bhils, whom he summoned from Sirdapur, Fae, ; 
and two troops of cavalry, two hundred and seventy — ay 14, 
infantry, and two guns belonging to the Bhopal 
Contingent. These reinforcements arrived on the 20th of May. 
Holkar himself placed at the disposal of Durand three guns 
and three companies of infantry. In the middle of June 
another detachment of Bhopal cavalry arrived under Colonel 
Travers, who thenceforth held command of the entire force, 
and, though glad to be able to avail himself of the advice of 
Durand, for whom he had a most affectionate respect and ad- 
miration, was, for all military arrangements, solely responsible.” 

To help the reader to picture to himself the events which 
followed, it will be well to give a short description of the 
Residency and its environs. 

The Residency was a two-storied stone house, standing in a 
sort of park, about four hundred yards east of the river Khan 
and two miles south-east of the town. The Mhow road skirted 
the north-western side of the park, and crossed the river by a 
bridge. The troops lent by Holkar were posted among a group 
of buildings about a hundred yards north-west of the Residency ; 
while the remaining troops were posted in the neighbourhood 
of some Government offices on its north-east. 

Before the arrival of Travers, there had been many signs 
that the storm was rushing swiftly down upon Central India. 
Successive messages had told of the mutinies at Nusseerabad, 
at Neemuch, at Jhansi, and of that of the United Malwa Con- 
tingent at Mehidpur ; and it was rumoured that the troops at 
Mhow intended to mutiny, and march upon Indore. So alive 
was Holkar to the significance of these events that on the 9th 
of June he besought Durand to send off the Government 

. 1 See App. P. 

2 J. Travers’s Evacuation of Indore, pp. 8,4. Letters from Gen, Travers, 
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treasure and the English ladies to Mhow for better security, 
and to convert the Residency into a defensible post. Durand 
did not listen to this advice. He knew, indeed, what must 
have escaped the observation of Holkar, that the soil in the 
neighbourhood of the Residency was so thin as to make the 
erection of defensive works impossible? It was understood, 
however, that, in the event of a mutiny, all the European and 
Eurasian residents were to throw themselves into the Resi- 
dency.2 A few days afterwards two officers, Captains Ludlow 
and Cobbe, suggested that Holkar’s three guns should be 
brought up to the Residency, in order that they might be more 
under control. Durand and Travers rejected this advice on 
the ground that to adopt it would cause a panic, and that 
prudence required the gunners of the Bhopal Contingent to be 
kept separate from those of Holkar.* 

A few days later the news of a disaster greater than any of 
which he had yet heard, reached Durand. The Gwalior Con- 
tingent had mutinied. In consequence of this, communication 
with Agra by the direct road was cut off. <A great hope, how- 
ever, remained. General Woodburn’s column was advancing 
towards Mhow. The mere news of its approach was enough 
to shake the mutinous resolves of the troops at that station. 
But Woodburn turned aside from his course to suppress a dis- 
turbance which had broken out at Aurangabad, and remained 
there even after he had accomplished his purpose. On the 

1 Last Oounsels, etc., p. 79. 

2 Travers, p. 23. In answer to Dickinson’s charge that Durand did not send 
the ladies to Mhow, Travers simply says ‘‘ Durand had, no doubt, what appeared 
to him at the time, good reasons for not accepting the advice.” The Indore 
Episode (a printed sheet containing some extracts from Dickinson with replies by 
Travers). [I do not think that Travers’s answer will be accepted as satisfactory. ] 

3 The uncovenanted servants afterwards complained that, although their 
numbers were considerable, Durand had neither availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity of organising them as a defensive force, nor appointed any place to which 
they might retire in the event of a mutiny. Zncloswres to Secret Letters from 
India, 15 to 31 Mar. 1858, p. 141; Last Cownsels, etc., p. 80. To this charge 
Travers replies that there were not more than half-a-dozen to organise, and that 
the Europeans and Eurasians knew that the Residency was to be their rendezvous, 
as was proved by the fact that, with the exception of one obstinate man, they all 
hastened thither on the outbreak of mutiny. Zhe Indore Episode. 

4 1b.; Lnclosures to Secret Letters from India, 15 to 81 Mar. 1858. 

5 Durand afterwards wrote that Woodburn had apparently thought it impos- 
sible to reach Mhow in time at that season of the year. Hncloswres to Secret 
Letters from India, 9 Nov. 1857, p. 171. Woodburn was summoned to Aurang- 


abad by the British Resident at Hyderabad. Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), 
p. 575. 
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28th, Lord Elphinstone telegraphed to Durand that the column 
could not advance, and asked what would be the effect on the 
country for which Durand was responsible. Durand replied 
that he could not answer one hour for the safety of Central 
India, if the fact that the column was not advancing should 
become known.! Already the fact had penetrated the thin 
reserve of the telegraph clerks, and become a theme for the 
gossips in the bazaars. One more hope and one more dis- 
appointment remained for Durand. The report that Delhi had 
fallen had reached Indore, and instantly exercised a sedative 
influence on the disorderly portion of the population. But on 
the night of the 30th of June one of Travers’s servants went to 
Durand, and informed him that there was to be a mutiny next 
morning. The man was rebuffed for his pains.? 
Next morning, at about eight o’clock, Durand re- 
ceived a letter from Agra, informing him that the report of the 
fall of Delhi was unfounded. Half an hour later, as he was 
embodying the substance of this letter in a telegram for Lord 
Elphinstone, a native servant rushed into his room, and said 
that there was a great uproar in the bazaar. Durand laid down 
his pen, and walked out to see what was the matter. As he 
came on to the steps outside the Residency, Holkar’s three guns 
opened fire and hurled a shower of grape into the Bhopal Con- 
tingent lines. 

Durand and Travers were equal to the occasion. 'The former 
at once wrote to summon the Mhow battery to his 
assistance. The latter hastened to join his men, 
and, ordering the infantry and artillery to turn out, led off the 
cavalry and attempted to form them up to charge Holkar’s 
guns. But the native officer was a traitor, and three times 
broke the formation. The men helplessly moved their horses 
about in doubt and confusion. Travers, however, was a man 
of action. He gave the word, “Charge,” and, though only five 
men had the heart to follow him, galloped straight upon 
the guns, and captured them. But no one backed him up; 
Holkar’s infantry were firing upon him; and he was obliged to 
retire. The enemy’s guns, supported by infantry, were then 
moved round, with the object of bombarding the front of the 


July 1. 


The mutiny. 


1 7. Lowe’s Central India in 1857, pp. 19, 20. 
2 Memo. by a Mr. Beauvais, who was residing at Indore at the time. Hn- 
closures to Secret Letters from India, 15 to 31 Mar. 1858, p. 155. 
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Residency ; but the gunners of the Bhopal Contingent had 
had time to get their guns ready, and, aided by two English 
sergeants, opened a fire which soon forced the supports to fall 
back. If the cavalry could only have been induced to charge, 
the day might have been won; but nothing could be done with 
them. They were not positively mutinous ; but they were not 
loyal. Instead of charging, they rode about the enclosure, 
thinking only of escaping the enemy’s fire. 

Still, the infantry might do something. Travers called upon 
them to follow him. But they would not obey ; and the men 
of the Bhopal Contingent, twelve only excepted, actually 
threatened their officers’ lives. As a last resource, Travers 
brought the Bhils, who had at least remained passively loyal, 
into the Residency, in the hope that they would pluck up 
courage to fight behind cover. But the enemy’s round shot 
and grape were crashing through the walls; their infantry, 
now reinforced by the Malwa and Bhopal Contingents, were 
threatening to advance to the assault; it was reported that 
Holkar himself was coming, at the head of his troops, to join 
in the attack ;! and the Bhils ran panic-stricken into the inner 
rooms. Thirty-nine of the Christian residents, mostly Eurasian 
clerks with their women and children, had been murdered by 
the mutineers. About ten o’clock the cavalry sent word that 
they dared not remain where they were any longer, lest their 
retreat should be cut off, and begged that the defenders of the 
Residency, and the women and children, would take advantage 
of their escort to effect their escape. Durand had to decide at 
once to accept or to refuse the offer. Besides himself and 
Travers, there were only seven officers, three doctors, two 
sergeants, fourteen native gunners, and five civilians to defend 
an unfortified house against some six hundred trained soldiers.? © 
It would be madness for him to attempt to hold out against 
such odds, unless help should speedily arrive; and the Mhow 
battery, the only available reinforcement, could not possibly 
arrive for two hours, and might then be unable to fight its 
way unsupported through the vastly superior numbers of the 
enemy. It was indeed a bitter humiliation to him to be 
obliged to retreat before an enemy whom, if his own troops 
had supported him, he could have easily overwhelmed ; but it 


l Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, 15 to 81 March 1858, p. 148. 
2 The Indore Episode. 
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was better to suffer humiliation than to sacrifice the lives of 
women and children. He resolved, therefore, with the concur- 
rence of Travers and all the officers, to retreat at once. The 
point to which it would have seemed natural to retreat, if it 
had been possible to do so, was Mhow. But, in order to gain 
the road to Mhow, Durand and his handful of men, his women 
and children, would have had to move for four hundred yards 
under the fire of an enemy twenty times as numerous as them- 
selves! an enemy who, moreover, had acquired confidence by 
victory. Had they attempted to do so, it is not likely that 
one of them would have lived to tell the tale. Moreover, even 
if it had been possible to retreat to Mhow, Durand would have 
been unwilling to stay there long. It seemed almost certain 
that Mhow would soon be besieged ; and, shut up in its fort, 
Durand could have rendered comparatively little service to the 
State? He resolved, therefore, to go to meet Woodburn, 
hoping that he would be able to induce him to undertake the 
pacification of Central India. He had not gone far, however, 
before he heard that the Simrol pass, through which his road lay, 
was occupied by Holkar’s troops. He determined notwithstand- 
ing to push on. But the cavalry flatly refused to make the 
attempt. They were determined, they said, to go to Sehore in 
Bhopal, where their homes lay. Without the cavalry Durand 
could do nothing. Accordingly he made the best of his situation, 
and, pushing on rapidly, arrived at Sehore on the 4th of July.® 
Meanwhile the explosion at Indore had scattered its devas- 
tating fragments far and wide over the surround- 
ing country. Captain Hungerford, the officer in frien: 
command of the Mhow battery, hearing, on his 
way to Indore, of Durand’s retreat, had galloped swiftly back 
‘to Mhow. At night the native troops at that 
station rose, set fire to the mess-house, murdered 
the colonel, the adjutant, and the commandant of the cavalry, 
and then hurried off to join their fellows at 
Indore. The 5th Gwalior Contingent at Agar rose 
next. A day or two later the entire host of mutineers, with the 
exception of some of Holkar’s troops, swarmed out of Indore, 
and, plundering the villages, cutting the telegraph wires, and 


July 1. 


July 4. 


1 A glance at the plan will prove this. 2 Letter from Gen. Travers. 
® Lowe’s Central India in 1857 ; The Evacuation of Indore, pp. 13-24; Letters 
from Gen. Travers, 
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burning the bungalows, as they went along, pushed northwards 
towards Gwalior. The restless spirits in Central India were 
smitten with the contagion. The wild Bhils in Northern 
Malwa began to raise disturbances. Even the distant country 
of Gujarat was in danger: but the fort of Dohad, which com- 
manded the main roads from Malwa, was fortunately in British 
hands: the powerful chiefs of the country, under the able 
guidance of Sir Richmond Shakespear, the British Resident at: 
Baroda, remained loyal; and the disturbances which a few 
budmashes and needy adventurers raised, to gain purely 
personal ends, were easily suppressed. The British, however, 
were swept out of Mandleswar, and anarchy prevailed until 
Captain Keatinge, the Political Agent, an officer of splendid 
nerve and energy, gained the mastery over the disturbers of 
the peace. The Soondeahs and the Mewattees in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jdora shook themselves free from control. The 
peasantry throughout Sindhia’s Malwa districts harassed the 
European fugitives who were obliged to pass through their 
country. Though most of the chiefs of Western Malwa did 
their duty, not one of Holkar’s districts escaped the horrors 
of anarchy. The troops of the Bhopal Contingent intrigued 
with their guilty comrades at Sehore; the Bhopal chiefs, who 
had long chafed under the control of their Begam, railed at 
her for not seizing the opportunity to strike a blow for the 
glory of Islam, and talked of raising a Holy War; and the 
ready wit and the marvellous tact of that shrewd and loyal 
princess hardly averted a mutiny, and put out the sparks of 
religious fanaticism. 

There was still hope, however, for the cause of civilisation 
in Central India. Hungerford, as his colonel 
Hungerford had perished, and Durand had been forced to 
ee, took upon himself the duties and responsi- 
bilities of Agent. He made up his mind to stand fast in the 
fort of Mhow, if he could do nothing else, and hold it as a 
breakwater against the lashing waves of rebellion. Proclaiming 
martial law throughout Mhow, he laid in provisions, mounted 
guns on the bastions of the fort, and made every preparation 
to beat off attack. Nor was Holkar a whit behind him in loyal 
“i zeal. On the very day of the mutiny at Indore 

uly 1. . <i 
he wrote to Durand, professing himself eager to 
do anything he could to prove his attachment to the British 
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power, and sent a deputation to communicate with the magis- 
trate of Mhow. The mutineers flocked round his 
palace, and insisted on his delivering up the 
Christians to whom he had granted an asylum; but he braved 
all their threats and clamours, and declared that he would 
have nothing to do with them. Their departure 
took a load off his mind, and left him free to 
prove the sincerity of his professions by deeds. Three days 
afterwards he sent out a force to rescue a number 
of Europeans, who were wandering about the 
country in peril and distress, and despatched all the treasure 
that had escaped the cupidity of the mutineers to Mhow.! 
Camel-loads of letters, arriving in Indore, were forwarded by 
him to their destinations. So efficiently, in a word, did he 
co-operate with Hungerford, that th» latter found himself able 
to re-establish postal and telegraph'c communication, and to 
restore order in Mhow and the neighbouring districts. Durand, 
however, was seriously displeased with Hungerford for having 
ventured to assume the powers of Agent, when, as he pointed 
out, communication with himself had been easy and rapid. 
There was no ground for his displeasure. Hungerford had 
written to him; but for nearly a month he vouchsafed no 
reply ; and his silence, as it seemed to imply a resolve to cut 
himself adrift from all connexion with his old charge, tended 
seriously to keep up a restless state of feeling among the 
people of Indore.” 

It is time now to follow the movements of Durand. When 
he arrived at Sehore, the Begam plainly told him 
that it was out of her power to offer him or his Movements 
party shelter in her dominions. Accordingly, he 
pushed on to Hoshangabad, with the view of meeting Wood- 
burn’s column. On his arrival at this place, he had the satis- 
faction of learning that the safety of Mhow was assured. He 
next hastened on by forced marches towards Asirgarh, resolving 
to hurry up Woodburn’s column at once and at any cost 


July 2. 


July 4. 


July 7. 


1 Travers is inclined to give the credit of this to the Treasury clerks. Zvacua- 
tion of Indore, p. 12, note Tt. 

2 Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, pp. 172-8. Enclosures to Secret 
Letters from India, Aug. 1857, pp. 521-2, 992; 8 to 22 Sept. 1857, pp. 303-11, 
827 ; 24 Sept. 1857, pp. 465, 567-8; 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, p. 248; 9 Nov. 1857, 
pp. 89, 139-53; 24 Nov. 1857, p. 61; 15 to 31 Mar. 1858, pp. 565-9, 571-4. 
Last Cownsels, etc., pp. 89-91, 96, 106-8, 110, 115. 
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from Aurangabad to Mhow for the preservation of the 
line of the Nerbudda and the rescue of Central India from 
anarchy, and intending to return, after the attainment of these 
objects, to Mhow or Indore, inflict a just punishment upon the 
mutineers and the murderers of the latter town, and exact from 
the states of Central India the same tokens of respect that 
they had yielded to his Government before the mutinies. On 
his way he heard from Brigadier Stuart, who 
had succeeded Woodburn, that the column was 
actually advancing. Thus the Nerbudda was out of danger. 
Still, as Mhow was safe, and as he was loth to return thither 
in the false and undignified position in which, as a high 
political officer, without an army to enforce obedience to his 
will, he must find himself, he resolved to adhere to his former 
resolution of going to join the column. On the 22nd of July 
the column encamped at the foot of the hill on which stood 
the fort of Asirgarh. The European residents at that place 
had for several weeks lived in continual fear lest the garrison, 
a wing of the 6th Gwalior Contingent, should mutiny. Fortu- 
nately, however, the garrison had just been successfully dis- 
armed, and a reinforcement had arrived. On the day of 
Stuart’s arrival, Durand joined the column, whose movements 
he thenceforward virtually directed. On the 24th the column 
marched for Mhow, and arrived there on the lst of August. 
Durand resolved, for various reasons, to remain away from 
Indore for some time. He had no intention of resuming his 
former relations with Holkar until the Governor-General should 
have acquitted him of complicity in the mutiny of the Ist of 
July; his force was too weak to undertake the necessary task 
of disarming Holkar’s troops; and, above all, a new and 
formidable enemy had arisen, whom he must face as soon as 
possible, and by overcoming whom he knew that he could alone 
acquire the prestige that would overawe the disaffected at 
Indore. In the previous month a number of Sindhia’s troops 
had seized Mandiswar, a town situated about a hundred and 
twenty miles north-west of Indore. The remnant of the 

Intended  MUtinous cavalry of the Gwalior Contingent and 

insurrection Various insurgent hordes had flocked to join them ; 

inMalwa- and Prince Firoz Shah, a connection of the King 
of Delhi, had put himself at their head. The whole force 
amounted in September to some seventeen or eighteen thousand 


July 17. 
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men. ‘Towards the end of that month Durand received a 
number of intercepted letters, from which he learned that, at 
the beginning of the dry season, there was to be a general in- 
surrection in Malwa. Moreover, some hundreds of mercenaries, 
enlisted by the minister of Dhar, had plundered and burned 
two British stations; and it was reported that the mother and 
the uncle of the boy Raja of that state had instigated these 
outrages, and that the Durbar was intriguing with the Mandiswar 
insurgents. The embers of disaffection were smouldering, here 
and there throwing up jets of flame in the country south of the 
Nerbudda. If this insurrection were not trodden out, they 
would surely burst into a blaze.4 

Anxious as he was to set about his task, Durand was kept 
waiting at Mhow for nearly three months by , 

urand sets out 
stress of weather. There were no real roads to quell the 
through the country that had to be traversed ; ‘**™™°°%™ 
and heavy rains rendered it impassable. But at last the dry 
season set in; and Durand was ready. His force consisted of 
fourteen hundred and two men, of whom five hundred and 
eighteen were Europeans. It was very weak in infantry, but 
strong in cavalry and artillery. On the 12th of October two 
bodies of Hyderabad cavalry were detached, one to defend the 
town of Mandleswar from a threatened attack, the other to 
Gujri, to intercept the expected assailants on their march. 
Two days later another party went out to reinforce | 
the Gujri detachment ; on the 20th the bulk of the 
force marched for Dhar; and on the 21st the siege-train 
followed. 

After a tedious march of two days over a broken and muddy 
country, the little army approached Dhar. The garrison were 
ready. On a hill south of the fort they had 
planted three guns; and, sallying forth, they 90°: Dhar. 
descended in skirmishing order, to dispute the 
advance of their assailants. But the advance was irresistible. 
The 25th Bombay Native Infantry, a loyal regiment, which 
had a long career of glory before it, charged up the hill, 
captured the guns, and turned them against the rebels, who, 
after a brief combat, were hurled back into the fort. The 


Oct. 14. 


1 Last Counsels, etc., p. 87. Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, Aug. 
1857, p. 917; 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, p. 972; 9 Nov. 1857, pp. 139-53, 172-3, 
175; Feb. 1858, pp. 70-2; 15 to 381 Mar. 1858, pp. 589-90. 
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conquerors marched down into a ravine girt in on all sides by 
heights broken by huge fissures, and there pitched their camp. 
About a mile and a half to their north, on a low hill rising out 
of the plain, stood the fort, a massive structure of red sand- 
stone. Opposite its western face there was an unfordable 
lake; and on the eastern and northern faces cavalry and 
infantry piquets were posted. Thus the garrison was hemmed 
in on every side. On the morning of the 24th the siege-train 
arrived. On the night of the 25th the breaching battery was 
thrown up on a mound, which formed a natural parallel not 
more than three hundred yards from the western face of the 
fort. Next day the guns opened fire. For some time the 
bombardment produced hardly any effect upon the thick 
curtains: but at last the stone began to crumble, and then 
more and more rapidly after each discharge to fall in ruins. 
On the 31st a storming party was formed, and ordered to 
be ready for the assault at night. About ten o'clock two 
corporals went to examine the breach. They returned, and 
reported it practicable. The storming party advanced, mounted 
the breach, entered the fort,—and found not a soul within. 
Durand ordered the fort to be destroyed, and the state 
attached until the Government should decide its 
March for fate. At five o’clock on the morning of the 8th 
of November, the force broke up its encampment, 
and marched for Mandiswar. Flames leaped up from the ruins 
of the fort, and cast a lurid light upon the departing masses, 
as they silently tramped past the dismantled bastions. From 
time to time, as they marched northwards, they received 
news of fresh outrages committed by the rebels. The Mandis- 
war host had defeated a small British force at Jiran in 
Rajputana, and were besieging Neemuch. The fugitives from 
Dhar had plundered several of Sindhia’s villages, attacked and 
pillaged the station of Mehidpur, and expelled the British 
officers. 
Retribution, however, was at hand. On the 9th, Major Orr, 
who had lately joined Durand with a reinforcement drawn from 
Nov.u, the Hyderabad Contingent, marched with a small 
body of cavalry for Mehidpur, and, hearing on 
his arrival that the rebels had gone on, rode after 
them, caught them at the village of Rawal, and inflicted upon 
them a crushing defeat. Meanwhile the column was toiling on 


Nov. 12. 
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over the hills, and poppy fields, and undulating meadows of 
Malwa. On the 19th of November it reached the Chambal. 
With the usual thoughtlessness of Asiatics, the enemy had 
forgotten to dispute the passage. But the passage was difficult 
enough in itself. The banks were rugged, and ran down 
almost sheer into the water; and the deep clear river below 
rushed and eddied round huge boulders jutting out of its bed 
till it was lost in the blue horizon. The sappers had to cut a 
path down the bank. Then the passage was begun. The 
horses neighed, the cattle lowed, the camels groaned, the 
elephants trumpeted, as they picked their way down the path ; 
the guns bumped and rattled, the cavalry plunged and splashed 
through the water, and climbed the opposite bank; and the 
whole force pushed on in high spirits for Mandiswar. 

On the morning of the 21st the British encamped in sight 
of Mandiswar, and occupied a little village on their left with 
a strong outpost. Mandiswar stood on an island formed by 
the river Sowna, a tributary of the Chambal. Presently the 
enemy posted piquets about two miles from the British camp, 
along the banks of the river. About three o’clock in the 
afternoon the piquets marched down, and seized the village. 
The British troops fell in; their guns opened fire; the rebels 
hesitated, evacuated the village, and, pursued by the Hyderabad 
cavalry, fled back into the town. 

Karly on the morning of the next day the British crossed 
the Sowna, then made a flank movement to the left, and 
halted about two thousand yards west of the town. The rebels 
who had been besieging Neemuch, had raised the siege, and 
were hurrying down to relieve their comrades in Mandis- 
war. Durand’s object in encamping where he did was to be 
able to strike right and left at these two bodies. Just 
before the camp was marked out, a number of the 
enemy’s horsemen appeared on the left. Some of the British 
cavalry rode out, cut up about two hundred of them, and then 
returned. 

At eight o’clock next morning Durand struck his camp. 
The column crossed another branch of the river, x,y 93. 
and, after a march of five miles, descried a mul- i of 
titude of armed men and waving flags in a field 7" 
about a mile distant on the left. At last the decisive hour had 
come. The British changed front to the left. The rebels were 
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very strongly posted. Their right rested in and beyond a 
village called Gordaria; their right centre was covered by a 
nullah and lines of date trees; and their left, extending along 
a ridge, by fields of standing corn. On the same ridge they 
had planted five guns. 

The British guns rattled to the front, the gunners waving 
their caps to their comrades, and cheering, as they galloped 
past to open fire. Then the infantry advanced in echelon ; the 
rebel infantry came on to meet them; and the rattle of mus- 
ketry resounded over the battlefield. And now, as_ the 
enemy’s artillery-fire was gradually being silenced, some squad- 
rons of dragoons and Hyderabad cavalry charged and captured 
their guns; masses of the infantry broke and fled; and the 
victorious cavalry rode in among them, and smote down 
numbers in the fields. But the rest of the infantry, though 
gradually forced back, refused to fly, and, planting themselves 
in the village, prepared to hold it to the last. For some 
time the British artillery shelled them. Then the 86th County 
Downs and the 25th Bombay Native Infantry fought their way 
into the village: but the fire from the houses was so fierce that 
the Brigadier ordered them to withdraw. Meanwhile, the force 
in the town had made an ineffectual attack upon the British 
rear. Night set in, and a ring of flames girt in the doomed 
rebels in the village ; but still they would not surrender. 

Next morning the artillery was brought close up; a storm of 
shot and shell fell upon the village ; and the houses 
were dashed to atoms. At mid-day some two 
hundred and twenty of the rebels came out and surrendered. 
Nothing now remained of the village but a burnt and tottering 
shell: but behind this wretched cover a few Rohillas, who 
deserve to be classed with the heroes of Cawnpore, still fought 
on; and it was not till four o’clock, when a final assault was 
delivered, that the battle of Gordria was won. 

The victory was decisive. The country population turned 
on the beaten rebels, and destroyed many of them. Leaving 

Keatinge in political charge of Mandiswar, Du- 

aumphant yand marched back for Indore. On the day after 
purend to his arrival he disarmed Holkar’s regular cavalry, 

Dec. 5.  ®nd wrote to Holkar himself, insisting that the 

rest of the troops should be disarmed at once, 
and that all who were implicated in the mutiny of the 1st of 


Nov. 24. 
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July and the attack on Mehidpur should be punished. Accord- 
ingly, in the afternoon the infantry were disarmed. Durand 
then paid a formal visit to Holkar. Next day he 
handed over his charge to Sir Robert Hamilton, 
who, on hearing of the mutiny at Meerut, had hastened to 
return to India, and resume his duties. His conduct of affairs 
had not been free from mistakes ; but he had contributed more 
than any other man to the preservation of Central India.’ 


Dec. 16. 


1 Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, 24 Nov. 1857, pp. 321, 413; 
10 Dec. 1857, p. 855; Jan. 1858, pp. 54-6, 69, 81-5, 635-7, 775; Lowe’s 
Central India, pp. 65, 70, 73, 76, 79, 88, 95, 109-16, 127, 140; Parl. Papers, 
vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 4, pp. 75-6. 


CHAPTER XV 


BUNDELKHAND AND THE SAUGOR AND NERBUDDA 
TERRITORIES—NAGPUR—HYDERABAD 


THE enquirer must now prepare to penetrate into the heart 
of the Peninsula, and even to push southwards as 
far as Mysore and the mountains of Coorg. 
The germs of disaffection, arising from the North-Western 
Provinces, were early wafted across the Jumna 
into Bundelkhand. One district, situated in the 
western extremity of that country, was the theatre of events 
which, both from the romantic interest which attaches to them 
and from the importance of their bearing upon the general 
situation, must ever hold a prominent place in Anglo-Indian 
history. 
Not one of Lord Dalhousie’s acts had given more offence to 
the hostile critics of his policy than the annexa- 
ye Rani of tion of Jhansi. That country had formerly been 
under the overlordship of the Peshwa; but, on 
his downfall in 1817, it passed into the hands of his conquerors, 
who, in return for a yearly tribute, agreed to recognise its 
existing ruler and his posterity as hereditary princes.1 In 
1854, however, the last male descendant of the family in 
whose interests the treaty of 1817 had been made, died; and 
Dalhousie, refusing to allow the succession of an adopted son, 
declared that the state had lapsed to the British Government. 
The widow of the late Raja strenuously protested against his 
action; but she might, in time, have learned to reconcile 
herself to the common fate, if the Government, with a niggard- 
liness that was to cost our country terribly dear, had not called 
upon her to pay the debts which her husband had left, out of 


1857. 


Jhansi. 


1 The Treaty is to be found in Parl, Papers, vol. xl. (1854-55), pp. 47-9. 
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the paltry six thousand a year which was fixed as her allow- 
ance. At first the Rani could not conceal her indignation at 
such meanness ; but, when she found that her remonstrances 
were disregarded, she resolved, with true Maratha cunning, to 
wear a smiling face in the presence of her masters, while 
secretly waiting for an opportunity to gratify the bitter resent- 
ment which she harboured against them. She was indeed a 
woman whom it was dangerous to provoke. Tall of stature 
and comely in person, she bore all the outward signs of a 
powerful intellect and an unconquerable resolution. Moreover, 
while brooding over her own special grievances, she knew how 
to avail herself of the discontent which British rule had 
awakened in the minds of her people. The English had 
insulted their religion by openly slaughtering kine in their 
country ; and she had petitioned in vain for the prohibition 
of the odious practice. When, therefore, she heard of what 
had happened at Meerut, she felt that her day had come at 
last. 

She at once began to intrigue with the garrison, with 
whom the Government had foolishly neglected to 
associate any British troops. At the same time, }uinyat 
in order to throw dust in the eyes of the British 
officials, she pretended, with an adroitness worthy of a Sivaji, 
that their enemies were hers, and successfully asked permission 
to enlist troops for her protection. Fortunately for her, the 
Commissioner, Captain Skene, was a man of singular credulity. 
Forgetting, or unable to understand the circumstances in its 
past history which should have made Jhansi a peculiar subject 
of anxiety, he wrote to Colvin, expressing perfect confidence 
that there was no danger to be feared either from the people or 
from the sepoys. So blind indeed was he to the most obvious 
symptoms of coming mutiny that when, on the 5th of June, 
some of the sepoys openly seized a fort in the cantonments, he 
believed the disavowal of complicity in the crime and the 
assurances of loyalty which their comrades were careful to 
make. Naturally, after this the disaffected hesitated no longer. 
On the afternoon of the 6th they mutinied, murdered all their 
officers except one who escaped wounded, and then, after burst- 
ing open the gaol, marched, with the escaped prisoners and a 
mob of townspeople, to attack the town fort, within which the 
rest of the Europeans had taken refuge. The garrison, however, 
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had no thought of yielding without a struggle, and, firing a 
volley among their assailants, forced them to retire in con- 
fusion. The night was spent by the besiegers in preparations 
for a renewed attack, by the besieged in considering what course 
they ought to pursue. They had no prospect of being able to 
stand a siege; for guns and supplies of every kind were almost 
entirely wanting. They therefore decided to ask the Rani to 
allow them to retreat unmolested to some place of 
June? —_ refuge within British territory. In the morning 
three ambassadors went out to beg for mercy from the injured 
princess. Hardly had they left the fort before they were seized 
and dragged to the palace. But the Rani would have nothing 
to say to them. “I have no concern,” she said, “with the 
English swine,” and ordered them to be taken to the Rissaldar 
of the 14th Irregular Cavalry. They were instantly dragged 
out of the palace, and put to death. In the afternoon the 
besiegers renewed their attack, but with no better success than 
on the previous day. The garrison, however, had no cause to 
exult ; for, unless help should come to them from without, they 
could see no prospect but starvation or surrender, and some 
Eurasians who tried to steal out, hoping to obtain help, were 
caught and put to death. The last straw at which the garrison 
had despairingly clutched was thus broken, when suddenly the 
prospect of life and liberty was held out to them. The Rani, 
not knowing to what straits they were reduced, and fearing the 
consequences of English valour, had determined to gain her end 
by such a device as is most congenial to the heart of the Maratha. 
She sent messengers to say that all she wanted was the 
possession of the fort, and that, if the garrison would lay down 
their arms, she would send them off under an escort to another 
station. Trusting to the solemn oaths with which the mes- 
sengers swore to the sincerity of their offer, the garrison walked 
out of the fort. It would have been better if they had re- 
mained within, destroyed their women and children with their 
own hands, and then died at their posts. Then at least they 
would have sold their lives dearly. Victory or no surrender is 
the only motto for those who war with Asiatics. The moment 
they had quitted the fort the rebels fell upon them, dragged 
them off to a garden close by, and there murdered nearly every 
man, woman, and child among them.! 


l Annals of the Indian Rebellion, pp. 511-30 ; Montgomery Martin, vol. ii. 
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Whether or not the Rdni was responsible for that day’s 
work,! she never sank to the level of the monster 
of Cawnpore. At least she showed no craven Bolt resolution 
fear of the race which had wronged her, and 
which, in her passionate revenge, she had yet more cruelly 
wronged. Buying over the sepoys, who had threatened to set 
up a rival upon her-throne, she made them proclaim her ruler 
of Jhansi, and then, entering resolutely upon the work of her 
unlawful government, fortified her city, raised an army, and, 
strengthened by the devotion which the fascination of her 
presence and her brave heart had inspired among her people, 
resolved to defend herself and her country to the last against 
the British power. 

It was not likely that so signal an example of successful 
rebellion should find no imitators. The first shock 
was felt at Nowgong, which was garrisoned by ones 
detachments of the Jhansi regiments. When 
they first heard that their comrades had mutinied, 
they made the most ardent professions of devotion to their 
officers. A few days later, however, hearing that the mutiny 
had culminated in massacre, they too threw off 
their allegiance. Their officers could only bow to 
the storm, and retreat; but, burdened as they were by many 
helpless women and children, they had small chance of being 
able to reach a place of safety. Eighty-seven sepoys, who had 
held aloof from their mutinous brethren, went with them; but 
soon they too fell away, disheartened by the dangers and the 
hardships of the journey, and the seeming hopelessness of 
reaching British territory in safety. Those of the Europeans 
who did not perish on the road, made their way at last to 
Banda. When they came to tell of all that they had gone 
through, how the people of the country had molested them, and 
bands of robbers attacked them, how they had had to leave 
some of their friends, struck down by the sun or dying of 
apoplexy, to be devoured by the vultures and the jackals, they 


dune 5. 


June 10. 


pp. 303-6; Times, Sept. 11, 1857, p. 7, cols. 1, 2; Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. 
(1857-58), Part 1, p. 184. 

1 Kaye (vol. iii, p. 369) says ‘‘ Whether the Ranee instigated this atrocity, 
or to what extent she was implicated in it, can never be clearly known.” Accord- 
ing to a written statement made by a Mrs. Mutlow, the Rani promised in writing 
that none of the garrison should be injured. Enclosures to Secret Letters from 
India, April, 1858, p. 679. 
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did not forget to speak of the touching kindness with which 
the Nawab of this place, though at his own peril, had sheltered 
and protected them.1 

Meanwhile the civil population of Bundelkhand were becom- 

ing excited. In July came the news of the mutiny 

State of ana, 2 Indore. Forthwith the people of the south- 

’ western frontier rose in insurrection. Still the 

disaffected in the more northerly districts held their hands. 

They were looking towards a little state on the south-east ; and 

upon the action of the Raja of that state depended whether or 
not they would rebel.? 

The state in question was called Rewah. The officer to 

es whom belonged the duty of watching over British 

illoughby . : Z 

Osbomeat interests at the court of the Raja, was a lieutenant 

sk a of the Madras army named Willoughby Osborne. 
Few probably of those in England who were looking with such 
intense interest to the newspapers and telegrams for details 
of the struggle in which their countrymen were engaged, ever 
noticed this young man’s name; but it is not too much to 
say that he contributed more than almost any officer of his 
rank to the preservation of the empire. He was a noble type 
of the rough and ready soldier-statesman of the old Kast India 
Company, zealous, brave, clear-headed, and self-reliant. He 
saw that upon his keeping a firm grasp of Rewah depended 
not only the conduct of the wavering chiefs of Bundelkhand, 
but, what was even more important, the security of the line of 
communication between Calcutta and Central India, the Deccan, 
and Bombay; and, though his resources seemed wretchedly 
inadequate, he applied himself cheerfully and confidently to 
his task. 

His first object was, of course, to gain over the Raja; and 
he soon succeeded in persuading him that it would be for his 
interest to support the British cause. The first-fruits of this 
success appeared on the 8th of June, when the Raja offered 
the use of his troops to the British Government. The offer 
was accepted ; and two thousand of the troops were sent out 
to keep the peace in the surrounding country, and prevent the 
insurgents of Bundelkhand from communicating with those 
of the country north of the Jumna. Still the odds against 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, pp. 178-85. 
2 Tb. Part 8, p. 328. 
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Osborne were so great that, although he managed to make head 
against each successive difficulty as it arose, he could not rest 
nor feel secure for a single day. It was only by exerting all 
his powers of management that he could keep the zamindars 
quiet. The Raja himself was by no means a staunch ally. 
He was a weak and timid man; he was constantly receiving 
letters threatening him with vengeance if he would not join the 
rebels; and he was beset by a number of moulvis who did 
their best to destroy Osborne’s influence. Towards the end of 
August the alarming news arrived that Kunwar Singh and the 
Dinapore mutineers were about to enter Rewah. The Raja 
was dreadfully alarmed, begged Osborne to quit his territory, 
and hurried away himself to a place of refuge. But Osborne had 
no thought of abandoning his post. Finding that the peasantry 
were unwilling to see the mutineers enter their country, he 
exhorted them to stand on the defensive. The result was that 
Kunwar Singh turned aside and entered Bundelkhand. This 
danger was hardly tided over when it was an- 
nounced that the 50th at Nagode and the 52nd at 
Jubbulpore had mutinied. The news stimulated the rebellious 
passions of the disaffected at Rewah. They openly talked of 
murdering Osborne. He reported their intentions to Govern- 
ment, and wrote coolly of the contingency of his own death. 
On the 8th of October the crisis came. Osborne heard that 
his office was to be attacked. Collecting about a hundred men 
around him, he calmly awaited the issue. Early in the after- 
noon some two thousand five hundred budmashes thronged 
round the office, but, finding to their astonishment that the 
sahib was prepared to resist them, stopped short, hovered about 
for a few hours, and finally slunk off. From that moment 
Osborne’s attitude was changed. He no longer stood on the 
defensive. On the 14th of December, Colonel Hinde, command- 
ing the Rewah force, marched by his orders in the direction of 
Jubbulpore, cleared the road of rebels, captured six forts, forty- 
two pieces of artillery, and a number of prisoners, and reduced all 
disturbers of the peace to order. It is true that, notwithstanding 
all Osborne’s exertions, many of the chiefs of Bundelkhand, 
notably the Nawab of Banda, rebelled. But the great object 
was attained. The line of communication between Calcutta and 
Bombay was kept unbroken.! 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 452, 514, Encloswres to Secret Letters 
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The British districts of the Saugor and Nerbudda Terri- 
audios tories were, owing to their geographical position, 
and Nerbudda intimately connected with the countries that have 
Territories. just. been reviewed. For some weeks after the 

outbreak at Meerut nothing worth mentioning occurred in these 
districts. But on the 12th of June, three companies of a regiment 
of the Gwalior Contingent at Lalitpur mutinied ; then the Raja 
of Banpur, a powerful chieftain, rose in rebellion, and a few weeks 
later disturbances became general. The dacoits plied their trade 
with increased boldness. Thakurs plundered defenceless villages. 
Village communities preyed upon each other. Villagers refused 
to pay their revenue, plainly telling the collectors that the 
Government could no longer enforce its demands. Mutinies 
broke out at Saugor and Jubbulpore; and at the 
former station the British residents were obliged 
to take refuge within the fort, and make up their minds to 
hold out there until relief should reach them. Major Erskine, 
the Commissioner of the Territories, and his subordinates, did 
indeed try to make a stand against the rebels and mutineers. 
A column marched from Kampti, in the neighbouring province 
of Nagpur, to Jubbulpore, and did something to restore order 
in the country round that station. Small detachments went 
out from the different stations, and gained some isolated 
successes. But the rebels still remained practically masters 
of the situation. To show how numerous they were, it will 
be enough to say that in the Jubbulpore district alone one 
hundred and seventy-nine rebel leaders appeared in arms. 
Except in one or two districts the officials could do little more 
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than hold on to their stations, and hope for the arrival of a strong — 


army, which should enable them to re-establish their authority 
over the country.” 


Srom India, 24 Sept. 1857, pp. 595-7 ; 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, pp. 629, 681; 9 Nov. 
1857, pp. 229-31; 24 Nov. 1857, pp. 346, 350; 10 Dec. 1857, p. 2553; 24 Dec. 
1857, pp. 408, 430-1; 4 to 8 Mar. 1858, pp. 191, 198; 15 to 81 Mar. 1858, 
p. 259 ; Ap. 1858, pp. 572,574-5. [I am glad to find that my estimate of Osborne 
is confirmed by Mr. J. W. Sherer, who knew him and saw the results of his work. 
Memories of the Mutiny, vol. i. p. 170. The Nawab of Banda was practically 
forced to rebel. 0. p. 164.] 

1 Three of the British districts under the administration of the Commissioner 
of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, viz. Jalaun, Jhansi, and Chanderi, were 
actually in Bundelkhand. 


2 Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, 4 July, 1857, p. 386; 20 to 29 


July, 1857, pp. 268, 271; Aug. 1857, pp. 427, 448, 462, 469-80, 484, 489-90, 
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South of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories was the 
recently annexed province of Nagpur. Its capital, 
also called Nagpur, contained about eighty thousand Naooee eo 
inhabitants.1 Here the Commissioner, George Plow- 
den, had his headquarters. His charge was a most important 
one, as, if he could succeed in keeping his province intact, it 
would serve as a breakwater to prevent the flood of insurrection 
from sweeping southwards. At the same time he had a difficult 
task to perform; for, the necessity of saving Northern India being 
paramount, no European troops could be sent to his support. 
The artillery, lst, 2nd, and 3rd Infantry, and 1st Cavalry of 
the Nagpur Subsidiary Force were quartered at Nagpur itself 
and other stations ; and one cavalry and four infantry regiments 
of the Madras army were at the neighbouring station of Kampti. 
Besides these, Plowden had at his disposal two hundred and 
eighty British artillerymen. 

The crisis at Nagpur was short and sharp. At eleven o’clock 
on the night of the 13th of June, Plowden heard that the Ist 
Cavalry were going to rise in one hour’s time. They had formed 
their plans in concert with a party of the citizens, and intended 
to murder all the Christian residents. Without losing a moment, 
Plowden sent off the ladies and children to Kampti. A foot 
roll-call of the cavalry was then ordered. They assembled on 
the parade-ground without their arms; and the infantry and 
artillery, who were thoroughly loyal, took up their positions 
opposite them. The ringleaders were seized, and 
committed for trial. Next morning reinforcements June 14. 
arrived from Kampti. A week later the fort and June 21. 

a hill called Sitabaldi, close to the city, were garrisoned by 
European gunners, and provisions were laid in. Plowden now 
prepared, in conjunction with Colonel Cumberlege of the 4th 
Madras Light Cavalry, to disarm the guilty troopers. They 
were paraded on the 23rd. Cumberlege was at hand with his 
regiment, ready to exterminate them if they showed the slightest 
symptoms of insubordination. But there was no cause for 
anxiety. At the word of command the troopers laid down 


495, 502, 901, 910; 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, pp. 690-2; 24 Dec. 1857, p. 469; Feb. 
1858, pp. 997, 1019, 1063; Aug. 1858, pp. 377-87. Parl. Papers, vol. xliv. 
(1857-58), Part 8, pp. 502-4, ete. 

1 100,000, according to the rough estimate of the time: but the census of 
1872 (Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer, 2nd ed. vol. x. p. 174) showed that the popula- 
tion was then 84,441. 
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their arms. Next day the trials of the ringleaders began. 
While they were proceeding, Plowden took measures for disarm- 
ing the city population. On the 29th three of the prisoners 
were sentenced. At half-past seven on the following morning 
they were hanged in presence of the entire garrison, and not a 
murmur was heard. 

The crisis was over. The swift stern action of Plowden had 
had its effect, and, after the executions of the 30th of June, 
a great awe sank into the minds of the people of Nagpur. 
Thenceforth a stillness that was not peace reigned in the city. 
Intrigues, it is true, in favour of the deposed royal family, were 
reported from various parts of the country; but there was no 
open sign of disaffection. Once only, in the beginning of 1858, 
was the general stillness ruffled. On the 18th of January, a 
few men of the garrison at Raipur mutinied. There were only 
three Europeans at the station; and for a moment Plowden 
feared that the district would be lost, and that disturbances 
would break out in the country round it. But, four 
days after the mutiny, those three Europeans dared 
to hang the mutineers in the presence of the whole garrison ; 
and the astounded malcontents subsided into tranquillity.+ 

Proceeding to the south-west, we find ourselves in the country 

of the Nizam. This country, pressing, as it did, 

pe ams upon Nagpur, portions of Sindhia’s dominions, 
and the presidencies of Bombay and Madras, was, 

so to speak, the heart of India. The stake that depended 
upon its preservation was almost as great as the stake that 
depended upon the recapture of Delhi, and the reconquest of 
Oudh. If once the matter of disaffection were to find a way 
into it, and come to maturity, it would issue forth again in 
poisonous streams through the veins and arteries of the entire 
body. Those who formed their opinions from their recollections 
of the newspapers of the time might suppose that the southern 
portion, at least, of the Peninsula, was beyond the reach of 
danger. There could not be a greater mistake. It is true 
that the Madras troops were staunch ;? but there were many 


Jan. 22. 


1 Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, 4 July, 1857, pp. 189-90, 193, 215, 
225, 237, 249 ; 20. to 29 July, 1857, p. 161; 4 to 8 Mar. 1858, pp. 438-42. 
Meadows-Taylor, p. 381. The three Huropeans were the Deputy-Commissioner 
Lieut. C. Elliot, the Assistant Commissioner Lieut. C. B. Lucie-Smith, and Lieut. 
G. O. Rybot. 


? Major Evans Bell, who was at Nagpur in 1857, asserts that “all their 
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disloyal spirits in the Southern Presidency, and, before the 
close of the Mutiny, overt acts of disaffection were committed 
within its limits. 

Right in the centre of the Nizam’s dominions lay his capital, 
Hyderabad. There was not in the whole of India 
a more turbulent or dangerous mass than the 
population of this city. Nothing but sheer force could keep 
them down. Every man among them carried a weapon of some 
sort. It was estimated by the Resident, at the outset of the 
mutiny, that there were more than a hundred thousand armed 
Mahomedan fanatics within the walls. The Nizam himself was 
well disposed towards his British allies, but young, ignorant, 
and liable to be led astray. 

The Resident was Major’ Cuthbert Davidson. Exclusive of 
the Hyderabad Contingent, the military force at 
his disposal consisted of one European regiment, 
one regiment of Madras cavalry, a battalion of 
Madras artillery, and seven regiments of Madras infantry. 
Enough has been said to show that the task before him was one 
of extreme responsibility and difficulty. But, if his material 
resources were small, he knew that he could rely on the moral 
support of a coadjutor of rare ability, a man whose name de- 
serves to be ever mentioned by Englishmen with 
gratitude and admiration, the minister, Salar Jang. 

It was not till after the third week of May that the news of 
the Meerut and Delhi outbreaks reached Hydera- 
bad. Sdlar Jang was prompt in declaring his 
intentions. Whether he liked the English or not, he knew 
that their rule could alone secure the foundations upon which 
the future prosperity of India must be based,—internal peace 
and order. The Nizam, for his part, was jealous of Salar Jang, 
and too narrow-minded to appreciate the support which the 
presence of such an upright and enlightened statesman lent to 
his government. Moreover, the minister had enemies, who 
whispered lying tales about him to the Nizam, and tried to 
procure his dismissal. Fortunately, however, the Nizam had 
no sympathy with the movement for the restoration of the 
Mogul empire, for it had been owing to the decline of that 
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sympathies and hopes were with the mutineers and rebels.” Letters from 
Nagpore, p. 18. This is probably an exaggeration; but of course they would 
have risen if they had believed our cause to be lost. 
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empire that his ancestors had been able to win for themselves 
the position of independent sovereigns. Thus his minister was 
able to lead him to pronounce in favour of the British. The 
populace were infuriated on hearing of his resolution, and their 
leaders were ready to take advantage of their temper. Moulvis 
put forth all their eloquence to stir up the passions of the 
Mahomedan gentry to crusading fervour. Fakirs preached, in 
ruder phrases, to ragged zealots. The poison soon took effect. 
Some of the native troops fell under suspicion. Salar Jang had 
his eye upon them, and handed them over to the Resident for trial. 
A court of inquiry was held, and the prisoners were morally con- 
victed ; but the evidence against them broke down on a technical 
point. Still, the minister’s sharpness had frightened others who 
were disaffected ; and thenceforth they became very cautious. 

The real crisis, however, had not yet begun. On Friday, the 
12th of June, some five thousand worshippers were assembled 
in a great mosque called the Mecca Masjid. Prayers were hardly 
over when one of the congregation rose, and shouted to the 
Moulvi to proclaim the Jehad. The kotwal, who, by the 
minister’s orders, was present with his men, was just going to 
arrest the fanatic, when he managed to escape through the 
crowd. Morning after morning, placards, denouncing the 
minister, were found posted up in the mosques. Undaunted 
by the popular hatred, he ordered the placards to be torn down ; 
posted trusty Arab guards round the mosques and at the 
gates of the city ; dispersed mobs whenever they ventured to 
assemble ; and kept a sharp watch on all suspicious characters. 
Captain Webb, the police magistrate, was equally indefatigable. 
Making it his chief aim to prevent infection from reaching the 
soldiers, he packed off all the fakirs upon whom he could lay 
his hands ; maintained a strict supervision over the post-office ; 
seized the busybodies who came to spread the news of British 
disasters ; and had them soundly flogged. But all his efforts 
could not prevent rumours of the mutinies and massacres in 
Northern India from spreading ; and the hopes of the disaffected 
rose as they listened to the grim details. On the 16th of June 
the authorities heard with serious alarm of the outbreak at 
Aurangabad. The Wahdbis were labouring zealously to keep 
up the fire of their disciples’ fanaticism; and Davidson could 
not conceal from himself that there was danger of the troops 
yielding to the pressure of their co-religionists. 
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At last the disaffected made up their minds to act. At a 
quarter to four in the afternoon of the 17th of July, Salar Jang 
informed Davidson that an attack was just going to be made 
upon the Residency. Davidson had long prepared for such a 
contingency, and was not for a moment flurried by the sudden- 
ness of the news. In seven minutes the troops had turned out, 
and were standing at their posts. Presently the yells of an 
angry multitude were heard, and about five hundred Rohillas, 
followed by a mob of citizens, were seen surging towards the 
Residency. On they came, and were just going to break down 
one of the gates of the Residency Garden, when the guns of the 
Madras Horse Artillery opened fire, and hurled a shower of 
canister into their midst. When the smoke cleared away, not a 
rebel was to be seen. It was the deliberate opinion of the 
Resident that, if the Madras gunners, men of the same creed as 
the insurgents, had failed to do their duty, the population of 
the Nizam’s territories might have risen, and the embers of 
rebellion that lay scattered between the Nerbudda and Cape 
Comorin have burst into a blaze. 

The worst was over now. ‘Treasonable letters indeed were 
still intercepted ; Rohillas, Punjabis, Afghans, out- 
cast mutineers, and villains of every stamp kept 
flocking into the city, and told the inhabitants that the English 
were everywhere disastrously beaten! The fanatics waited 
anxiously for the issue of the struggle at Delhi and’ Lucknow, 
persuading themselves that the champions of their faith would 
sooner or later prevail. Even now, if a resolute leader had 
come forward, the populace would have followed him. But the 
fanatics of Hyderabad were no martyrs. Being Asiatics, they 
knew when they were beaten. The roar of the Madras guns 
was still dinning upon their ears. Thenceforth they were con- 
tent to vent their enthusiasm in whispering curses against the 
infidels ; they dared not strike a blow for the glory of Islam. 

In the Assigned Districts,? as in the country under the 
Nizam’s own government, emissaries from the north ,,, ..3 

: é signed 
tried hard to get up a rebellion. But the temper Districts. 


The victory. 


1 “Fortunately for us,” wrote Davidson (Aug. 2), “the Nizam’s Government 
remains staunch . . . were it otherwise, no force... at present in Southern 
India could in my opinion stem the torrent of revolt . .. the eyes of all the 
Mussulmans in Mysore and the Carnatic are turned in this direction, and... . 
they are already impatient at the delay of their friends here in proceeding to action.” 

2 The Assigned Districts were in Berar and the Raichur Dodb, and along the 
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of the people of these districts was very different from that of 
the rabble of Hyderabad. They had had experience of the 
advantages of British rule, and had no sympathy with mutineers 
or rebels. The peace of the districts continued, with two 
insignificant exceptions, unbroken throughout the crisis.! 

Rays of hope were already piercing through the dark clouds 
that overhung Central India. On the west horizon appeared 
the flashing weapons of an irresistible host, led by a great 
captain, who still lives, an honoured veteran, in our midst ;? 
and the tramp of his legions and the thunder of his artillery 
were sending forth a message of doom to rebels and mutineers. 


borders of the Shol4pur and Ahmadnagar Collectorates. Parl. Papers, vol. xlv. 
(1856), p. 71. 

1 Meadows-Taylor, pp. 365, 381-3. Letter from Hyderabad to the Times, 
Dec. 3, 1857, p. 7, cols. 1, 2. Report on the Hyderabad Assigned Districts for 
the year 1857-58, p. 18, par. 98; pp. 225-6, pars. 149-51; pp. 70-1, pars. 
399-406. Jb. for the year 1858-59, p. 107, par. 2; p. 142, pars. 183-4 ; 
p. 148, par. 187. Annual Report of the Central Jail, Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts, at Nuldroog, for the year ending on 31st Dec. 1857, pp. 16-18. 
Report on the Administration of Mysore for 1857-58, p. 44. Annual Report 
on the Administration of the Madras Presidency during the year 1858-59, pp. 
337-8, pars. 371-2 B; p. 341, par. 390. Enclosures to Secret Letters from 
India, 4 July, 1857, pp. 506, 510; Aug. 1857, pp. 248-4, 1152-3 ; 8 to 22 Oct. 
1857, pp. 780-1. Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 855, 579. 

* Written in 1882. Lord Strathnairn died in 1885. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
CAMPAIGNS OF SIR HUGH ROSE AND WHITLOCK 


Soon after the return of Sir Robert Hamilton from furlough, 
the Governor-General had asked him to draw up a dea 
plan for the restoration of order in Central India. g.. ponent 
Sir Robert Hamilton suggested that a Bombay ee 
column, starting from Mhow, should march by way pa feanoet 
of Jhansi to Kalpi; and that a Madras column, ©! India. 
starting from Jubbulpore, should march across Bundelkhand to 
Banda. The plan was submitted to the Commander-in-Chief, 
and received his sanction. The operations of the two columns 
were not to be isolated, but to form part of a large general 
combination. While supporting each other, they were not only 
to restore order in Central India, but also to draw off the pres- 
sure of the Gwalior Contingent and other rebels on the rear of 
Sir Colin’s army.! 

The officer selected to command the Bombay column was 
Major-General Sir Hugh Rose. Early in his mili- 
tary career, which had extended over thirty-seven 
years, he had been employed in suppressing disturbances in 
Treland.” In 1840 he had served with distinction in Syria. As 
Consul-General at Beyrout, as Secretary to the Embassy and 
subsequently as Chargé d’Affaires at Constantinople, he had 
proved himself a clever diplomatist and a statesman of keen 
discernment and swift decision. There are many who remember 
the splendid fearlessness of responsibility with which, in the 
absence of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, he checkmated Prince 
Menschikoff by ordering the British fleet to sail from Malta to 


Sir Hugh Rose. 


1 Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. pp. 190, 264, note 1. 
2 Calcutta Review, vol, xli. 1865,—Art, ‘‘Sir Hugh Rose,” pp. 172-3. 
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Besika Bay. Some, too, of his old comrades could tell how he 
fought at the Alma, at Inkerman, and before Sebastopol. 
Although he had never served in India, he had an instinctive 
perception of the conditions of success in Indian warfare. But 
his whole personality was strikingly unlike that of any of the 
other heroes of the mutiny. The stern resolution of the soldier 
was overlaid by the polish of the man of fashion. His gal- 
lantry was as conspicuous in the drawing-room as on the field 
of battle. His enemies might have said that he exemplified 
the Duke’s saying, that dandies often make the best officers. 
In many respects, indeed, his character resembled that of 
Claverhouse,—but of Claverhouse as he appears in the pages of 
Scott, not in those of Macaulay. 
On the 16th of December Sir Hugh arrived at Indore. The 
army of which he was about to take command 
fis prepara: was divided into two brigades, comprising two 
regiments of European infantry, one of European 
cavalry, four of native infantry, four of native cavalry, bodies 
of artillery, sappers and miners, and a siege-train. Some of 
these corps were very weak in numbers; and all were under- 
officered.t The lst brigade, under Brigadier Stuart, was at 
Mhow; the 2nd, under Brigadier Steuart, at Sehore. Sir 
Hugh resolved to wait until he should hear that General Whit- 
lock, who commanded the Madras column, was ready to advance 
to the relief of Saugor, While the men of the Ist brigade, 
who had but just returned from the Malwa campaign, rested 
and enjoyed themselves in the pleasant country round Mhow 
and Indore, he busied himself in completing his arrangements. 
Some critics, presuming that because he had never been in 
India before, he would fail in the task he had undertaken, spoke 
of him as a “griff”; but the vigour which he displayed from 
the moment that he took command soon turned the laugh 
against them. On Christmas night he dined with a number 
of his officers at Mhow. The room was decorated with green 
leaves and the banners captured in the Malwa campaign. The 
meeting was a happy one: but the merriment of some was 
sobered when they asked themselves how many of their number 
would be spared to celebrate another Christmas day.2 The 


1 Parl. Papers, vol. xlii. 1864, p. 182. 


2 Calcutta Review, ut supra, p. 181; T. Lowe’s Central India during the 
Rebellion of 1857-58, pp. 152, 154-7, 
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new year came; and Sir Hugh, learning that Whitlock would 
not be able to take the field for some time, and knowing that 
the garrison of Saugor was in peril, resolved to begin his march 
at once! Accordingly, on the 6th of January, he set out 
with Sir Robert Hamilton, who was to accompany the force as 
political officer, for Sehore. The 1st brigade was to clear the 
Grand Trunk Road, and afterwards to join in the siege of Jhansi. 
On the 16th Sir Hugh marched out of Sehore with the 2nd 
brigade, intending to open the campaign by attack- 

ing Ratgarh, a fort situated in the Saugor district. Ss 
For a week the troops toiled on across rivers, 

through jungle, and over hills. On the morning of the 24th 
they came in sight of Ratgarh. The eastern and southern 
faces of the fort, which stood on the spur of a long hill over- 
grown with jungle, rose sheer above a deep and rapid river 
called the Bina: the western face overlooked the town and the 
road along which the troops were advancing. The enemy were 
discerned in the town, and lining the banks of the stream. 
After a brisk skirmish, Sir Hugh invested the town and the 
fort. By the evening of the 26th, the sappers had cut a road 
up the hill to a point opposite the northern face of the fort, 
and the enemy had been expelled from the town. The guns 
were dragged up the road. A mortar battery was speedily 
thrown up, and opened fire at eleven o’clock. At fiye o’clock 
next morning the breaching battery was ready. On the 
morning of the 28th, while the guns were still thundering at 
the wall, a swarm of camp-followers came running into the rear 
of the force, shrieking with terror. The cause of their alarm 
was soon apparent. A large force of rebels, with standards 
flying, were seen descending the bank of the river, and preparing 
to cross. It was the army of the Raja of Banpur coming to 
relieve the beleaguered garrison. 

Not deigning to pause for a moment in the work of the 
siege, Sir Hugh detached a portion of his force to deal with 
the intruders. The artillery dashed down to the bank, and 
threw shell and grape across the river into their ranks; and, 
before the cavalry and infantry could get at them, they flung 
away their muskets and flags, and fled. At ten o'clock that 
night the breach seemed practicable; and it was generally 
expected that the assault would take place in the morning. 


1 Calcutta Review, ut supra, p. 182. 
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When, however, the besiegers awoke, they noticed that a 
strange stillness prevailed within the fort. Two officers, re- 
solving to find out for themselves what had happened, jumped 
down into the ditch, and scrambled up the breach. They 
found only a few old men, women, and children inside. Ropes 
were hanging from the top of the eastern wall; and one or two 
mangled bodies lay on the ground below. The garrison, in 
despair, had evidently let themselves down by the ropes in the 
night, and eluded the troops who ought to have intercepted 
them. 

The sappers and miners proceeded to demolish the fort. 
While they were doing so, Sir Hugh heard that 
the rebels had rallied near a village called Barodia, 

Battle of situated about fifteen miles off, not far from the 

arodia. A : 

river. He promptly ordered out a portion of the 
force, and, after a laborious march of twelve miles through 
dense jungle, caught sight of the rebels posted on the opposite 
bank of the river. Fighting his way across, he pressed on 
through the jungle to Barodia, scattered the rebels, and returned 
at night to Ratgarh.2 The blow which he had struck so cowed 
the rebels round Saugor that they made no attempt to oppose 
his advance. On the morning of the 3rd of February he came 
in sight of the fort, rising above a hill in the heart of the town. 
The villagers, who had been mercilessly robbed by the rebels, 
assembled in thousands to welcome him. As the 
cae troops approached the town, the Europeans of the 
garrison, riding on elephants or horses, or driving 
in buggies, came to meet them ; and crowds of natives in dresses 
of many colours, lined each side of the road. Thus escorted, 
and saluted by the guns of the fort, the column marched 
through the streets, and encamped on the further side of the 
town.® 
The district, however, was still menaced by a large force of 
rebels and mutineers, who had taken possession of 
eee 6a fort called Garhakota, about twenty-five miles 
east of Saugor. On the 9th, Sir Hugh marched to 

1 Parl. Papers, vol. xiii. 1864, p. 187 ; Calcutta Gazette, July-Dec. 1859, pp. 
2286-9 ; Lowe, pp. 163, 166, 171-82. The troops whom the garrison eluded were 
levies lent by the Begam of Bhopal. 


2 Tb. pp. 182-3. Calcutta Gazette, July-Dec. 1859, pp. 2290-1. 


ie Lowe, pp. 186-7, 189 ; Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, Feb. 1858, 
p. 592, 


January 30. 
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reduce this stronghold. On the 17th he returned. His force 
had been too small to invest the whole circuit of 

the fort; and the garrison had escaped through an _ Feb. 12. 
unguarded gate. 

Sir Hugh was eager to push on as early as possible for 
Jhdnsi, and avenge the massacre of the preceding Pane 
year ; but two circumstances compelled him to halt _ for the attack 
for a time. He was in need of supplies, and the ™ Mert 
country round Saugor had been so completely devastated that 
they could not be procured at once. Moreover, he felt that it 
would be rash to leave Saugor until he should hear that Whit- 
lock was on his way to occupy it. Meanwhile he sent an order 
to Stuart to strike off eastward from the Grand Trunk Road, 
and attack the fort of Chanderi; for he knew that so long as 
the rebels held this strong position on his left, he could not 
safely lay siege to Jhansi. The supplies were collected as speedily 
as possible: the Saugor arsenal was ransacked for fresh guns and 
ammunition ; and the troops were provided with loose stone- 
coloured cotton trousers, blouses, and puggerees, as a precaution 
against the fierce heat which they would soon have to endure.! 

The enforced delay went far to neutralise the good effects 
of the capture of Garhakota. The rebels were Fighting in the 
emboldened to occupy the strongest positions in Teach 8 
the mountain range that separates the district of “"*""" 
Saugor from Shahgarh.2 On the 27th, soon after ‘midnight, 
the column resumed its march. Immediately afterwards, 
rockets were seen shooting up from the town. The baffled 
rebels evidently intended to warn their friends in the mountains 
to be on the alert.2 Next day Sir Hugh captured 
a fort called Barodia, in which he left a garrison 
to keep up his communications with Saugor. He was informed 
that the Raja of Banpur, believing that the British must 
advance through the pass of Nartit, near Malthon, had occupied 
it with eight or ten thousand men, and barricaded it with 
boulders of rock. But there was another pass, called the pass 
of Madanpur, which, though likewise occupied by rebels, offered 
an easier entrance into Shahgarh. Sir Hugh determined to foil 
the Raja by making his real attack on this pass, while sending 
a detachment to make a feint against the other. On the 3rd 


1 Lowe, pp. 198-200 ; Calcutta Gazette, Jan,-June, 1858, p. 951. 
2 Tb. pp. 951-3. 3 Lowe, pp. 205-6. 
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of March he reached the foot of the hills. At five o’clock next 
morning he broke up his encampment, and, after a flank march 
of five or six miles under the hills, plunged into a deep wooded 
glen, which led towards the pass. Immediately afterwards a 
succession of sharp reports resounded from the heights on either 
side: the roar of artillery reverberated from the distant gorge ; 
and the glen was overclouded with smoke. The British artillery 
pushed forward to reply, while two regiments of infantry 
swarmed up the steep rocks on the left. Still the rebels held 
their ground. Bullets fell so fast and so thick among the 
British gunners that they were actually obliged to withdraw 
the guns some way. Sir Hugh himself had his horse shot 
under him. At last more guns were brought up, and shelled 
the rebels who were massed in the jungle on the left of the 
pass: the infantry charged ; and the enemy fled, pursued by the 
cavalry, over the hills and through the gorge.t The rebels in 
Shahgarh were so terrified by this disaster that they precipitately 
abandoned a number of strong forts, and made no attempt to 
defend the river Betwa, which lay between the British force and 
Jhansi. Accordingly, on the 17th of March, the column crossed 
that river.2 Next day it was announced in the camp that 
Brigadier Stuart had captured Chanderi. 
On the morning of the 20th, Sir Hugh halted within four- 
__. teen miles of Jhansi, and sent on a small force to 
ees ee, reconnoitre. Suddenly a despatch from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was put into his hands. He 
found that it contained an order to march at once to the aid 
of a loyal chief, the Raja of Charkhari, who was besieged in 
his fort by the Gwalior Contingent under Tantia Topi. He 
saw that the Commander-in-Chief had made a great mistake. 
If he were to retire from Jhansi, the Rani and her people would 
feel that they had won a moral victory ; and eleven thousand 
rebels and mutineers would be let loose upon his line of opera- 
tions and upon that of Whitlock. Moreover, if Sir Robert 
Hamilton’s spies were to be trusted, it would be impossible to 
relieve Charkhaéri in time. On the other hand, a bold attack 
on Jhansi would probably lead Tantia to abandon the siege of 
Charkhari, and hasten to the relief of the Rani. Yet, what 
could Sir Hugh do but obey the order of his military superior ? 


1 Calcutta Gazette, ut supra, pp. 951-3; Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, 
15-31 Mar. 1858, p. 168. 2 Lowe, p. 227. 
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Fortunately Sir Robert Hamilton had the wisdom and the 
courage to help him out of his difficulty. He was not a soldier, 
but a political officer, and, as such, might venture to use his 
own discretion. Though he had received from the Governor- 
General an order similar to that sent by the Commander-in- 
Chief, he took upon himself the responsibility of directing Sir 
Hugh to go on with his operations against Jhansi. 

Meanwhile the Rani had been distracted by the conflicting 
exhortations of her counsellors. The sepoys who 
had rallied round her pressed her to fight. On jhe Riniand 
the other hand, some of her civil officers advised her 
to make terms. On the 14th she held a council of war. Some 
of those present insisted that it would be madness to attempt 
to resist the invincible English. Others declared that it would 
be mean to surrender without a struggle the kingdom which had 
been regained with so much toil. Their counsels prevailed.” 

At seven o'clock on the morning of the 21st, the column 
arrived before Jhansi, and piled their arms on the 
right of the road. Sir Hugh at once rode off with 
his staff to reconnoitre. Before him stretched the charred 
ruins of the cantonments. Further to the north, on a high 
rock rising above the city, towered the huge granite walls of 
the fort, above which, on a white turret gleaming under the 
morning sun, floated the standard of the Rani. Just outside 
the city, the landscape was diversified by picturesque lakes, 
gardens, temples, and woods; to the north and east stretched 
a long belt of hills, through which ran the road to Kalpi; and 
all around, as far as the eye could reach, extended a desolate 
plain, only relieved here and there by bare granite crags. 

Sir Hugh rode about all day, scanning the features of the 
stronghold. The walls of the fort were of a thickness varying 
from sixteen to twenty feet, and were strengthened by a 
number of high towers, on all of which guns were mounted, 
and by outworks. Part of the southern, the northern, and 
the eastern face were protected by the city, which was in its 
turn surrounded by a granite wall, about twenty-five feet high, 
loopholed, and strengthened at intervals by bastions mounting 
guns: the western face was rendered impregnable by the 
steepness of the rock; while the city wall, running in a south- 

1 See App. Q. 
2 Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, April, 1858, pp. 193, 214. 
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easterly direction from the centre of the southern face, 
terminated in a high mound fortified by a circular bastion. 
Sir Hugh saw that it would be impossible to breach the fort. 
He determined therefore to breach the southern wall of the city 
as near the fort as he could; and to this end it was necessary to 
capture the mound.! 

In the night the cavalry of the 1st brigade arrived from 
Chanderi. Sir Hugh, mindful of what had 
occurred at Ratgarh and Garhakota, was deter- 
mined that the garrison should not escape his clutches. 
Next day, therefore, notwithstanding the small- 
ness of his force, he invested the city and fort 
with his cavalry. The garrison, who numbered some ten 
thousand Bundelas and Wildyatis,? and fifteen hundred sepoys, 
must have been astounded at his daring. By the evening of 
the 24th, four batteries had been thrown up,—one near a 
temple on the south, and the others on a rocky knoll, about 
five hundred yards from the eastern wall of the town. Next 
morning they opened fire. A few hours later some 
haystacks in the southern quarter of the city were 
struck by shells, and burst into a blaze; the flames spread, 
and soon all the neighbouring houses were on fire. In the 
course of the day the remainder of the 1st brigade 
arrived with the siege-train. Next morning fresh 
batteries were thrown up on another rocky knoll on the left, 
about four hundred yards from the fort. 

The real struggle now began. The besiegers, obliged to be 
always ready to obey any summons, never took off their clothes. 
The burden of their toil was aggravated by intolerable heat. 
Every day, from sunrise to sunset, they were exposed to a 
fierce glare which radiated from the sun-beaten crags, and 
half-stifled by blasts of hot wind sweeping over the plain. 
But, by taking frequent draughts of water, and keeping wet 
towels bound round their heads, they were able to mitigate the 
effects of the sun; and, above all, they were sustained by 
excitement and by the terrible stimulant of lust for revenge. 
Moreover, they knew that their General was sharing their 


1 Caleutta Gazette, Jan.-June, 1858, pp. 1193-1200 ; Lowe, pp. 232-4 ; Parl. 
Papers, vol. xiii, 1864, p. 187. 

2 “Wilayati” means a foreigner. As used by sepoys, the term generally 
denotes an Afghan: but I do not know whether these Wilayatis were all Afghans 
or not. 


The siege. 


Mar. 22. 


Mar. 25. 


Mar. 26. 
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hardships, and continually saw him, and heard his cheery 
voice. Thus encouraged, the infantry kept up a galling fire 
against the rebels who lined the walls, while the gunners 
hurled shot and shell without ceasing into the city, and against 
the fort. But the garrison, conscious that they were all 
implicated in the inexpiable crime of the preceding June, and 
knowing that the fall of their stronghold would involve the 
ruin of the rebel cause in that part of India, were as resolute 
to hold the fortress as their opponents were to wrest it from 
their grasp. Their guns never ceased firing except at night. 
Even women were seen working in the batteries, and distribut- 
ing ammunition. Yet, in spite of all that they could do, they 
gradually lost ground. On the 29th the parapets of the mound 
bastion were battered down, and its guns silenced. Next day 
a breach appeared in the city wall. It was 
promptly stockaded ; but presently the besiegers 
opened a fire of red-hot shot which destroyed much of the 
stockade. Next evening, while the bombardment 
was still going on, the attention of the besiegers 
and the besieged was suddenly diverted from the struggle. A 
huge bonfire, the appearance of which was greeted by exultant 
shouts from the besieged, was blazing on one of the hills 
between the city and the Betwa; and flags were seen flying 
from a telegraph post which Sir Hugh had caused to be erected 
on a neighbouring hill. The signals indicated that Tantia Topi 
was marching to relieve Jhansi. Sir Hugh was in a battery on 
the right when his aide-de-camp hurried up with the news. 
He rode off calmly to make his dispositions. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the magnitude of the 
peril which now confronted him. Eleven thousand desperate 
rebels and mutineers, holding one of the strongest fortresses in 
India, and inspired by a woman of genius and masculine 
resolution, defied him to dislodge them. Twenty-two thousand 
rebels and mutineers, led by a general who had defeated the 
hero of the Redan, threatened to dislodge him. But his judge- 
ment was unclouded, and his nerve unshaken. Knowing that 
it would be fatal to raise the siege even for a day, he pressed 
on the work of bombardment as vigorously as ever, and, without 
withdrawing a single piquet from its place, collected from the 
two brigades all the men whom he could spare, and prepared to 
attack Tantia on the morrow. 


Mar. 30. 


Mary. 31. 
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The bulk of Tantia’s force was on the right flank of the 
British, between the belt of hills and the Betwa. 
The remainder had been detached for the purpose 
of relieving the city on the north. Soon after 
sunset the men of the 1st brigade struck their camp, and 
marched to frustrate this movement: opposite the right flank 
of the enemy they halted unobserved, and lay down to rest in 
their clothes. Meanwhile the 2nd brigade remained under 
arms in their camp. Presently masses of the enemy swarmed 
down, and took up a position opposite them. During the 
night their sentries kept taunting those of the British, and 
telling them that they would all be sent to hell on the morrow, 
while the garrison exultantly shouted, fired salutes, bugled, 
and beat tom-toms. About half-past four the 
British piquets began to fall back. The enemy 
were advancing. Seeing this, the rebels in the fort and city 
mounted the walls and bastions, and, with loud yells, poured 
down volleys of musketry on the besiegers. But the besiegers, 
undismayed, went on with their work. By this time the battle 
had begun. After firing a few volleys, the British infantry 
were ordered to lie down. The artillery continued firing ; but, 
in spite of all that they could do, the first line of the rebels 
steadily advanced. Sir Hugh saw that, if they were not 
checked, they would outflank his little force, and swoop down 
upon the besiegers. As quick as thought, he sent the horse- 
artillery and a squadron of dragoons against their right flank, 
and, at the head of another squadron, himself charged the left. 
The flanks gave way; the centre, bewildered and terrified at 
what they saw, halted and huddled together; the British 
infantry leaped to their feet, fired one volley, and charged 
them ; and the whole of the first line fled. 

When the smoke cleared away, it was seen that they had 
fallen back on the second. Suddenly the force which Tantia 
had detached on the previous night came rushing on to his 
right flank, pursued by the Ist brigade. He saw that he 


Battle of the 
Betwa. 


April 1. 


must retreat at once. Setting fire to the jungle in his front — 


to hinder the pursuers, he crossed the Betwa, skilfully covering 
his passage by an artillery-fire; but the British cavalry and 
horse-artillery rushed over the blazing jungle, splashed through 
the water, and galloped in pursuit. At sunset they rejoined 
their comrades, bringing with them twenty-eight captured guns. 
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Sir Hugh now resolved to follow up his victory as soon as 
possible. Next day he was informed that the 
breach was just practicable. He determined, 
therefore, to deliver the assault early on the follow- Plan of assault 
: : : Sule on Jhansi. 
ing morning. The assaulting force was divided 
into two parts, called the right attack and the left attack, each 
of which was subdivided into two columns and a reserve. The 
signal for the assault was to be given by the guns of a small 
detachment which was to make a feint against the western 
wall. Then the right attack was to escalade the wall, while 
the right column of the left attack was to storm the breach, 
and the left to escalade a tower known as the “ Rocket Tower,’ 
and the curtain on its right. 

At three o’clock in the morning the columns marched silently 
down to their respective positions. The moon 
was very bright, and the men of the right attack, ,Arm3. 
fearful of being discovered, waited for some time 
in agonising suspense for the signal. At length the order to 
advance was whispered; the sappers hoisted the ladders on 
their shoulders, and moved on; and the troops followed with 
their swords and bayonets glistening in the pale light. As 
they turned into the road leading towards the wall, the blast 
of bugles was heard ; the wall and the towers were lighted up 
by a sheet of fire; and round shot, bullets, and rockets flew 
down upon them. Notwithstanding, they pushed on; the 
sappers planted their ladders; but now the bullets flew more 
thickly, and, while cannon roared, and rockets hissed and burst, 
and tom-toms clashed, stink-pots, stones, blocks of wood, and 
trees crashed down from the wall, and the columns, moment- 
arily wavering, sought shelter from the pelting storm. Still 
the sappers stood fast under the wall, holding on to the 
ladders. Presently the stormers regained their courage, and 
began to climb; but three of the ladders snapped under the 
weight, and numbers of men were thrown to the ground. The 
check, however, was but momentary ; the engineer officers led 
the men forward again ; and now Lieutenant Dick ran up one 
of the ladders, and, springing on to the wall, called to the 
men to follow, while Lieutenant Meiklejohn leaped down into 
the midst of the rebels. The men clambered up from be- 
hind and gained the rampart ; but Dick and Meiklejohn were 
slain. 


April 2. 


21 
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The battle was still raging on the rampart when a shout 
of triumph was heard, and the men of the left attack, having 
fought their way through the breach, or over the curtain, 
threw themselves upon the flank and rear of the rebels who 
were grappling with the right attack. Paralysed by this un- 
expected movement, the rebels fell back, and the left attack 
joined the right. 

Then began a grim struggle for the possession of the street 
leading to the palace. House after house was desperately 
defended, and resolutely stormed. Many rebels whose retreat 
was cut off jumped down into the wells; but the infuriated 
soldiers dragged them out and slew them. The street was 
choked with corpses, and the houses on either side were all 
ablaze. At length the soldiers reached the further end of 
the street, and, making a rush to escape the cannonade which 
was still kept up from the fort, streamed through the palace 
gateway, and fought their way from room to room, until the 
whole building was in their hands. But some forty sowars 
still held a room attached to the stables. The room was set on 
fire. Then the sowars rushed out, their clothes all aflame, and 
hacked wildly with their tulwars at their assailants ; but every 
man of them was put to the sword. 

By this time many of the surviving rebels had lost heart, 
and begun to retreat. Some who attempted to make a stand 
in the suburbs were speedily put to flight. On the night of 

the 4th, the Rani stole out of the fort with a 

Tight ofthe few attendants, and rode for Kalpi. Her de- 

parture was the signal for a general retreat. A 

few desperate men, indeed, still held out in their homes; but 

on the 6th the last group was slain, and the blood-stained city 
was again in British hands.! 

By this time, however, the extraordinary hardships of the 
campaign were beginning to make themselves 
vrettrthe felt. The sick list was becoming longer every 
aor of day. But rest was not to be thought of until 

Kalpi should be taken. For nearly three weeks 
Sir Hugh remained at Jhansi, collecting supplies and ammu- 

1 Lowe, pp. 237-61; Calcutta Review, p. 189; Calcutta Gazette, ut supra, 
pp. 1198-1200; Parl. Papers, vol. xlii. 1864, p. 188; G. OC. Stent’s Personal 
Adventures while in the 4th (King’s) Light Dragoons, pp. 201-7. Stent relates 


how, during the siege, he himself and other British soldiers plundered and slew 
defenceless citizens, who nightly tried to escape from the town. 
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nition. Major Orr was sent out to prevent any rebels from 
crossing the Betwa and doubling back to the south; and 
Major Gall was ordered to proceed up the Kalpi road and 
procure information of their movements. A brigade under 
Brigadier Smith was coming from Rajputana to secure Jhansi 
from the possible attacks of the rebels in that country. Sir 
Hugh was thus relieved from anxiety for the stability of his 
conquest. On the 25th he began his march up the Kalpi road, 
leaving a small garrison in Jhansi. On the 1st of May he over- 
took Gall at Punch, and learned from him that Tantia Topi, 
reinforced by various disaffected rajas and five hundred Wildyatis 
under the Rani, had left Kalpi, whither he had retreated after 
his defeat at the Betwa, and marched down the road to’a town 
called Kinch. The fact was that Tantia knew very well how 
his enemies were suffering from the heat, and hoped to be able 
to wear them out before they could reach Kalpi. Sir Hugh, on 
his part, while aware that his troops could not hold out much 
longer, was determined that they should not break down within 
sight of the goal. He had learned by experience that the surest 
way of shattering the confidence of the rebels was to turn their 
position, and he had ascertained that the north-western side of 
Kunch was unfortified. He therefore resolved to make a flank 
march to a position facing that side. Before daybreak on the 
6th he began his march. The men were very weary from 
continued want of sleep; and, as the sun rose higher, they 
became more and more nervous and excitable, and kept crying 
hysterically for water. At length, after a march of fourteen 
miles, they halted. Kunch, half hidden by a belt 

of woods, gardens, and temples, lay two miles off — Pattle of 
on their right. Orr, who had inflicted a defeat 

upon the Raja of Banpur, but had failed to cut off his retreat, 
was already on the ground. The lst brigade was posted on the 
left, the 2nd brigade in the centre, and Orr’s force on the right. 
While the men of the Ist brigade rested and ate their break- 
fasts, an artillery-fire was opened upon the rebels who were 
posted among the trees. After some time, the bulk of them 
retreated into the town; but some still stood their ground out- 
side. Sir Hugh, therefore, advanced with the 1st brigade, swept 
this remnant out of the gardens and temples, drove them into 
the town, and, chasing them through the streets, captured the 
fort. Thence he hastened to support the 2nd brigade, which 
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was striving in vain to dislodge some rebel infantry who had 
posted themselves in cultivated ground on its right. _ Now, 
however, feeling their flank menaced by the lst brigade, they 
broke and fied. Tantia’s line of defence was now cut in two, 
and his right turned. Meanwhile, Orr had moved round the 
east of the town, with the object of cutting off the rebels’ re- 
treat. Before he could intercept them, however, they succeeded 
in gaining the plain stretching towards Kalpi. The Ist brigade 
hurried in pursuit through the narrow, winding streets of the 
town. Entering the plain, they descried the rebels steadily 
retreating in a long irregular line, supported at intervals by 
groups of skirmishers, who served it as bastions. The infantry 
were so exhausted that it would have been cruel to send them 
in pursuit. Dooly after dooly, laden with officers and men, 
some dead from sunstroke, others deliriously laughing and 
sobbing, kept coming into the field-hospital. Sir Hugh, there- 
fore, contented himself with sending the cavalry and_horse- 
artillery to deal with the fugitives. The cavalry charged down 
upon the skirmishers on the right and left, while the artillery 
showered grape into the centre. But the rebels kept their 
presence of mind. The bastion-like groups held together, and 
enabled the line to move on unbroken. Some of the skir- 
mishers, when hard pressed by the cavalry, threw away their 
muskets and struck out desperately with their swords. A 
number of those on the right were so bold as to fall back with 
the object of enfilading the pursuers; but the 14th Light 
Dragoons charged them, and cut them off from their comrades. 
At last all the groups were driven on to the line. Then all lost 
their nerve, poured into the Kalpi road, and ran for their 
lives. Some were seized with heat-apoplexy, and fell dead. 
Others, even when the cavalry were upon them, stopped at the 
wells to cool their baked lips with a draught of water. But 
the horses of the pursuers were now so tired that they could 
barely walk. The pursuit, therefore, was soon abandoned ; and 
the long stream of fugitives poured away towards their last 

asylum. 
By this time Whitlock should have been ready to take his 
__. Share in the operations against Kalpi. But, owing 
watcn partly to adverse circumstances, partly to his own 
inactivity, he was too late. On the 17th of 


1 Calcutta Gazette, July-Dec. 1858, pp. 1617-21 ; Lowe, pp. 271-6. 
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February he started from Jubbulpore, and, taking a circuitous 
route through Rewah, for the purpose of overawing its rebellious 
zamindars, arrived on the 4th of March at Damoh, a town in 
the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories. Next day he entered 
Saugor with a part of his force. A week later he — Mar.5. 
returned to Damoh. On the 17th he received Mar. 12 
orders from the Governor-General to go to the 

assistance of the loyal rajas of Bundelkhand, and open communica- 
tions with Sir Hugh Rose. Setting out on the 22nd, he moved 
slowly in the direction of Banda. On the morning of the 19th 
of April he arrived before that town, and found that his 
entrance was to be disputed. The enemy, commanded by the 
Nawab of Banda, were nine thousand strong; their front was 
protected by numerous ravines and nullahs; and their guns 
commanded the road by which Whitlock was advancing. The 
main body of the British was still some way behind, when the 
advanced guard, under Colonel Apthorp, came under the fire of 
the enemy’s guns. Apthorp at once endeavoured to turn their 
left. Every nullah was stubbornly defended. At last the 
main body arrived. Even then, however, the resistance was 
maintained ; many hand-to-hand combats took place; and it 
was not till the battle had lasted six or seven hours that the 
Nawab and his followers fled. 

Whitlock took up his quarters at Banda, intending to wait 
there until the arrival of reinforcements should enable him to 
march for Kalpi. But the reinforcements did not make their 
appearance until the 27th of May. 

Meanwhile, Sir Hugh prepared to finish the campaign un- 
aided. Indeed, if a startling change of fortune ,.. ana 
had not occurred, he might have done so without hopes of the 
a contest. After the battle of Kinch, Tdntia fled 7"? 
to his home. His beaten troops, as they trudged back to 
Kalpi, quarrelled among themselves. The infantry accused 
the cavalry of having pusillanimously deserted them at the 
critical moment. All ranks joined in abusing Tantia for having 
run away before the close of the battle. So demoralised were 
they that, hearing on the day after their return to Kalpi that 
Sir Hugh was approaching, they dispersed over the surrounding 
country. Soon afterwards, however, the Nawab of Banda, with 


1 Malleson, vol. iii, pp. 191-5, 197-8; Calcutta Gazette, Jan.-June, 1858, 
pp- 1108-12. 
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his own followers and a large force of mutinous cavalry, arrived 
in Kalpi. Thereupon the fugitives plucked up courage to 
return. A nephew of the Nana, known as the Rao Sahib, was at 
Kalpi; and his presence shed a reflected lustre on their cause. 
The Nawab and the Rani impressed them by the energy with 
which they prepared for defence, and adjured them to hold 
their only remaining stronghold to the last. They reflected 
that, so long as it remained intact, the pivot of Central India 
belonged to them; and their spirits bounded from despair to 
the highest pitch of confidence. Nor was their confidence 
without foundation. The villagers of the neighbourhood, 
stimulated by the exhortations of Maratha pundits who were 
preaching a crusade on behalf of the Nana, were all on their 
side. Moreover, if the British had been invariably successful 
hitherto, Kalpi appeared strong enough to defy even their 
prowess. The fort stood on a steep and lofty rock springing 
from the southern bank of the Jumna, and was protected in 
front by no less than five lines of defence,—a chain of ravines, 
the town, a second chain of ravines, eighty-four temples of 
solid masonry, and, on the outside, a line of entrenchments. 
The eastern and western faces were also surrounded by ravines. 
Moreover, the rebels had taken care to fortify the Kalpi road, 
along which they expected that the British would advance. 

But Sir Hugh had no intention of fulfilling their expecta- 

tions. The Commander-in-Chief had detached a 

See ap force under Colonel Maxwell to co-operate with 

him; and he learned that this force was posted 

on the northern bank of the Jumna, opposite a village called 

Golauli, about six miles east of Kalpi. He accordingly 

struck off the road to the right, and marched for Golauli, 

which he reached on the 15th. By this manceuvre he had at 

once turned the fortifications on the road and the five lines of 

defence, and virtually effected a junction with the Commander- 
in-Chief’s army. 

The troops were now fearfully exhausted. Sir Hugh 
himself had had five sunstrokes; and even the powerful 
remedies which he took could hardly have enabled him to 
sustain the pressure of incessant toil and anxious thought, if he 
had not resolved that, let his constitution suffer as it might, he 
would never rest until he had conquered Kalpi. The rebel 
leaders, knowing how their opponents were suffering, issued a 
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general order stating that, “as the European infidels either 
died or had to go into hospital from fighting in the sun, they 
were never to be attacked before ten o’clock in the day, in 
order that they might feel its force.” On the 16th and four 
following days they continually harassed Sir Hugh by desultory 
attacks. Sir Hugh, resolved not to play into their hands, 
contented himself with simply repelling these attacks, while 
steadily maturing his own plans for striking a decisive blow. 
Notwithstanding all his care, however, the condition of the 
troops became daily worse. Half of them were sick; all were 
more or less ailing. More than two hundred men of a single 
native regiment, numbering less than four hundred, had fallen 
out of the ranks on the 16th. The superintending surgeon 
reported that, if the operations were protracted much longer, 
the whole force would be prostrated. Yet the men would not 
increase the anxieties of their General by a single complaint. 
Meanwhile, Maxwell was busily erecting batteries on the 
northern bank of the river. Sir HWugh’s plan was that these 
batteries should shell the city and fort, while he himself cleared 
the eastern ravines, and attacked the left face of the fort. His 
army, which had been strengthened by a reinforcement from 
Maxwell’s detachment, was between the river and the Kalpi 
road, the right flank being encamped perpendicularly to the 
river, and facing the ravines. On the 21st he heard that the 
rebels were going to attack him in earnest next morning, and 
had sworn on the sacred waters of the Jumna to destroy his 
force, or die. 

At ten o’clock in the morning a large force was seen march- 
ing across the plain, as though to turn the British yy, 95 
left. Presently their guns opened fire on the Petes 
centre. A brisk artillery duel was kept up for “?"'” 
some time. Meanwhile all was so still in the ravines that Sir 
Hugh felt sure that the attack on his left and centre was only 
a feint, that his right was to be the real object of attack, and 
that the enemy were trying to delude him into weakening it. 
He resolved to catch them in their own trap. Accordingly, he 
sent a company of infantry into the ravines, to try whether 
any rebels were concealed there. Suddenly the roar of 
artillery and the rattle of musketry were heard on the right ; 
and the ravines were enveloped in fire and smoke. The 
enemy, roused from their lair, were pressing forward to attack 
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the British right; and now, overflowing the ravines, they ad- 
vanced swiftly, with features distorted by opium and fury, and 
uttering yells of triumph. Brigadier Stuart saw that his guns 
were in danger. Springing from his horse, he took his stand 
by them, and bade the gunners draw their swords, and defend 
them with their lives. Sir Hugh heard the British fire be- 
coming fainter and fainter, and that of the enemy louder and 
louder. Knowing that the key of his position was imperilled, 
he placed himself at the head of Maxwell’s Camel Corps, and 
rode at full speed to reinforce Stuart. There were the rebels 
before him, within thirty yards of the guns. Ordering his men 
to dismount, he charged at their head. The enemy wavered, 
turned, and fled headlong into the ravines. 

Meanwhile the British centre and left had resolutely held 
their ground. Their constancy was tried no longer. The left 
centre pursued the fugitives through the ravines till they fell 
from exhaustion. The left attacked the rebel right, which 
soon gave way, disheartened by the failure of their comrades ; 
and infantry, cavalry, and artillery rushed confusedly over the 
plain, and disappeared in the ravines. 

It was now near sunset, and the General knew that in a few 
hours Kalpi would be his. Day had not dawned 
when the camp was struck: but through the 
darkness could be seen the flashes from Maxwell’s batteries ; 
and shells were flying across the river into the city. The Ist 
brigade entered the ravines, and made their way through them 
like beaters ; but the game had fled. Near the city, they were 
joined by the 2nd brigade, which had followed the Kalpi road. 
While Major Gall, with the cavalry and horse-artillery, went in 
pursuit of the rebels, the two brigades entered Kalpi. Pigs 
and pariah dogs were fighting over the corpses that lay scat- 
tered over the streets ; but hardly a human being was to be seen.! 

Sir Hugh had fulfilled his instructions. The next few days 

Startling were spent in preparations for breaking up the 
pores army. On the 1st of June Sir Hugh issued his 
~ farewell order to the troops. He was looking 
forward to starting, within a few days, for Poona, to recruit 
his shattered health.2 But his plans were rudely disturbed. 


May 23. 


Calcutta Gazette, July-Dec. 1858, pp. 465-72; Lowe, pp. 282-94; 
Sylvester's Campaign in Central India, p. 161; Calcutta Review, pp. 193-5. 
2 Lowe, pp. 296-9. 
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On the 4th of June he heard of an event, the news of which 
caused throughout India a sensation hardly less than that 
caused by the news of the first mutinies.! Before going on to 
see how he rose to the occasion, it will be necessary to trace 
the influence which his campaign had exercised upon the course 
of events in Northern India. 


1 Calcutta Gazette, Jan.-June, 1859, Suppl. pp. 1-20. 


CHAPTER XVII 
CAMPAIGNS IN ROHILKHAND AND OUDH 


SomE weeks before Rose gained the victory near Kalpi, the 
s effect of his advance had begun to be felt in the 
Effects of country north of the Jumna. The Gwalior Con- 
Pe ae tingent and the rebels in Bundelkhand, who had 
country north sq long been threatening the rear of the Com- 
" mander-in-Chief’s army, were threatened in their 

turn by the Bombay column. When, therefore, after the re- 
capture of Lucknow, the Commander-in-Chief began to consider 
what operation he ought to undertake next, he was free from 
one great source of anxiety. The first subject that 
engaged his attention was the condition of the pro- 
vince of Oudh. Outram had sent out to many of the 
tdlukdars, along with Canning’s proclamation, a circular in which 
he assured them that, provided they were innocent of the murder 
of Europeans, none of their lands should be confiscated, and 
their claims to lands which they had held before the annexa- 
tion should be reheard. At first many of them accepted his 
summons to surrender; but soon they became suspicious and 
withdrew.” The fall of Lucknow had raised British prestige ; 
but, owing to Sir Colin’s remissness and Canning’s ill-judged 
severity, it had had no effect at all in tranquillising the sur- 
rounding country. On the contrary, it had let loose a swarm 
of sepoys, feudal retainers, convicts, and budmashes of every 
sort, to strengthen the hands of the tdélukdars who were deter- 
mined to withstand the alien infidels to the bitter end. The 
weakness of these rebels was their want of cohesion. Their 


Condition of 
udh. 


1 Blackwood’s Maguzine, Oct. 1858, p. 513. 
2 Sir G. Campbell’s Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 16-17; Life of Outram, vol. ii. 
p. 335. 
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aims were mainly personal. There was no man among them of 
sufficient power, there was not sufficient dignity in their cause 
to bind their ranks together into a serried mass. The sepoys, 
the troops of the deposed King, the Mahomedan zealots, and 
the talukdars’ clansmen formed distinct groups; and the two 
former were disheartened by defeat. On the other hand, the 
numbers of the rebels were great; they were well armed; and 
every talukdar among them had his fort, surrounded by dense 
jungles which he or his ancestors had carefully grown and _pre- 
served as a special means of defence.1 Neither the sepoys nor 
the télukddérs had any recognised head. The leaders of the 
other groups were the Begam, who, in spirit and ability, was 
the rival of the Rani of Jhansi, and the Moulvi, who, though 
not the equal of Hyder and Sivaji, was probably the most 
capable, as he was certainly the most determined of the men 
who fought against us in the Indian Mutiny.? 

Even now, however, the majority of the population were 
not rebels. The peasant cultivators, hardly noticing the storm 
that was raging around them, tilled their fields as assiduously, 
and, in due season, reaped as plenteously as in the most 
peaceful times. But the zamindars, the yeomen of the country, 
were less fortunately situated. If, on the one hand, the British 
Government had established a claim to their gratitude, if they 
had no reason to sympathise with the talukdars, who had robbed 
them of their landed rights, yet on the other hand, the British 
Government was a government of aliens and infidels ; the sepoy 
mutineers, whom the rebel talukdars had joined, were their 
kinsmen and co-religionists, and naturally looked to them for 
support ; while the talukdars were their natural chiefs, under 
whose lead they must place themselves if they wished to render 
that support effectual. Paralysed by these conflicting con- 
siderations, the majority of the zaminddars remained neutral: 
but the minority felt themselves bound by the ties of kinship 
and religion, and threw in their lot with the talukdars.? 


1 Before 1860, 1572 forts had been destroyed, and 714 cannon, exclusive 
of those taken in action, surrendered. Parl. Papers, vol. xlvi. (1861), p. 527. 
The number of armed men who succumbed in Oudh was about 150,000, of whom 
at least 35,000 were sepoys. Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. p..372. 

2 Sir T. Seaton’s From Cadet to Colonel, vol. ii. p. 293; Parl. Papers, vol. 
Xvili, (1859), p. 285, par. 13. 

° Trwin’s Garden of India, pp. 184-6; Oude Administration Report for 
1858-9, p. 83; Parl. Papers, vol. xviii. (1859), p. 290, par. 443; vol. xliii. 
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On the 24th of March Sir Colin wrote to Canning, explain- 
ing his views. The substance of his letter was, 

Second ouar that it would be wise to put off the reconquest of 
Shand contro. Rohilkhand till the autumn, and spend the inter- 
vening time in systematically reducing the country 

round Lucknow. He pointed out that, if this were not done, 
the garrison of Lucknow might be blockaded and cut off from 
supplies. Canning, for political reasons, would not accept his 
friend’s suggestion. The point on which he laid most stress 
was, that while the Hindus of Rohilkhand were almost univer- 
sally friendly to the British Government, their friendship might 
give way, if the British Government delayed much longer to 
rescue them from the tyranny of Khan Bahadur Khan. Sir 
Colin was, in his heart, dissatisfied with Canning’s decision. 
He held that, as Oudh had been once invaded, it ought to be 
completely disposed of before the reconquest of another pro- 
vince was undertaken. But he had such a warm regard for 
Canning, that he put his personal opinions wholly on one side, 
and prepared with singleness of heart to execute his instructions. 
Cues AY His plan was that three columns, commanded re- 
a ene spectively by Walpole, Penny, and Brigadier- 
reconquest of General Jones, should invade Rohilkhand on the 
south-east, south-west, and north-west, and, driving 

the rebels before them, converge upon Bareilly, where the 
decisive battle would probably be fought. These columns 
would be supported by a fourth under Seaton, which, since 
January, had been keeping watch over the central portion of 
the Doab, and guarding the door of Rohilkhand at Fatehgarh.! 
The operations of Sir Colin and his lieutenants in December 

y and January had wrought a great improvement in 
Contition of the condition of the Dodb. The mass of the 
population heartily rejoiced over the discomfiture 

of the rebels. The inhabitants of the districts of Etawah and 
Muttra distinguished themselves by the zeal with which they 
supported the re-established civil authorities. But the civil 
authorities had to struggle night and day, and-to expose their 
lives to continual dangers, in order to hold the ground which 
had been recovered for them. Rebellious chiefs were still in 


(1857-58), p. 899, par. 9; Lnclosures to Secret Letters from India, Aug. 1858, 
pp. 286, 567. 
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the field. Swarms of rebels from Kalpi, from Gwalior, and 
from Jhansi, kept pouring across the Jumna. So many rob- 
beries were committed, so many public buildings were burned, 
that journalists had never any lack of matter for sensational 
writing. Hardly a week passed in which a column was not 
sent into the field to disperse marauders. The marauders, 
indeed, were invariably beaten. But early in April a new 
danger appeared. ‘Three strong bodies of rebels threatened an 
invasion from Rohilkhand. Seaton was on the alert. March- 
ing against the central body, which was posted in a group of 
villages near Kankar, he inflicted upon them such a crushing 
defeat that they and their comrades lost heart and abandoned 
their design.t 

Next day Walpole started from Lucknow with a powerful 
little army, in which were included three regi- 
ments of Highlanders. His brother officers who Walboies” 
remained behind, had no high opinion of his talents, [arch into | 
and asked each other in amazement what could 
have induced Sir Colin to entrust him with those beloved 
troops. For eight days his march was unopposed. On the 
morning of the 15th he came in sight of a fort called Ruiya. 
He was positively informed that the talukdar who owned the 
fort would be only too glad to evacuate it, as soon as he had 
saved his honour by making a show of resistance. This in- 
formation he would not believe. He might, however, at least 
have taken the trouble to examine the fort itself. Had he 
done so, he would have found that the wall, though high and 
strong on the side opposite to him, was so low on the further 
side that a man could have easily jumped over it. But he was 
too self-confident or too careless to stoop to such routine work 
as reconnoitring. What he did was to send some companies of 
infantry, in skirmishing order, to attack the near side of the 
fort. The rebel chief, perceiving his folly, naturally resolved 
to make a serious defence. The infantry advanced to the 
attack under a heavy fire of musketry. They performed pro- 
digies of valour, but in vain. They had no ladders, and the 
high wall defied them. The heavy guns opened fire, but with- 

1 Life of Lord Clyde, pp. 81, 98, 100, 127. Parl. Papers,.vol. xliv. (1857- 
58), Part 3, pp. 151, 366, 368, 437. Znclosures to Secret Letters from India, 
15 to 31 Mar. 1858, pp. 375, 891, 951; April, 1858, p. 855; May, 1858, p. 277 ; 


June, 1858, p. 282. Calcutta Gazette, Jan.-June, 1858, pp. 357-9, 592. Seaton, 
vol. ii. pp. 274-82. 
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out effect. More than a hundred men were killed, nearly as 
many as had fallen in the three weeks’ siege of Lucknow. At 
last Walpole ordered a retreat. Among those who had been 
butchered was the gallant and gentle Adrian Hope, the hero of 
the Shah Najif. The Highlanders savagely cursed the blun- 
derer who had caused the death of their beloved leader ; and, 
when his burial took place, their emotions were so violently 
displayed that their officers, who in their hearts sympathised 
with them, feared that they would mutiny,—or do something 
worse.! 

The rebels evacuated the fort in the night. The rest of 
Walpole’s march was tolerably successful. Crossing the Ganges 
and the Ramganga, he entered the plains of Rohilkhand. 

Sir Colin quitted Lucknow on the 17th, having some days 

before sent out Hope Grant to deal with the rebel 
Foot tim, bands which had rallied round the Moulvi and the 
Begam. On the night of the 27th he overtook 
Walpole at a place called Inigri. Next morning he heard of 
an event the news of which caused sorrow to every soul in 
India that wished well to the British cause. William Peel, 
enfeebled by a wound which he had received at the siege of 
Lucknow, had succumbed to an attack of smallpox. The troops 
pushed on over wooded plains and through rich fields of sugar- 
cane. On the 30th, just before entering Shahjahanpur, Sir 
Colin was informed of a fresh disaster. General Penny had 
been killed in a night skirmish.2 Shahjahdnpur was found 
evacuated. Sir Colin left a small garrison under Colonel Hale 
to hold it. On the 3rd of May he was joined by the column 
which Penny had commanded, and next day he found himself 
within a single march of Bareilly. 

Khan Bahadur Khan, reinforced by hosts of rebels flying 
before Jones, who had gained two brilliant vic- 
tories on his march from Roorkee, was determined, 
though menaced in front and in rear by two power- 
ful armies, to strike a blow for his usurped throne. Between 
his capital and the position occupied by Sir Colin’s army ran 


Battle of 
Bareilly. 


l Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. pp. 193-4, 199-202 ; Calcutta Gazette, Jan.-June, 
1858, pp. 921-2; Munro’s Reminiscences of Military Service with the 93rd 
(Sutherland) Highlanders, pp. 151-5; W. H. Russell’s Diary in India, vol. i. 
pp. 370-1, 393 ; Forbes-Mitchell’s Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny, pp. 248, 
246 ; Burgoyne’s Hist. Records of the 93rd (Sutherland) Highlanders, pp. 264-5. 

2 Russell, vol. i. pp. 894-5, 401; Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. p. 202. 
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a deep stream, called the Nattia Naddi, spanned by a bridge. 
He crossed the bridge in the evening, and planted his guns on 
some sand-hills situated on either side of the road by which Sir 
Colin would have to advance. His first line of infantry, with 
cavalry on its flanks, was drawn up so as to cover the guns. 
The second line remained in the cantonments, near the town. 

Early next morning Sir Colin put his troops in motion. At 
the sixth milestone he halted, and formed them up 
in two lines. The second line was to defend the 
baggage and the siege-train. The whole force amounted to 
seven thousand six hundred and thirty-seven men with nine- 
teen field-guns. 

About seven o'clock, as the first line was approaching the 
bridge, the enemy’s guns roared out. The British cavalry and 
horse-artillery trotted forward from both flanks ; and the horse- 
artillery, unlimbering, replied to the challenge. The enemy’s 
first line broke, and, leaving several guns behind them, fied 
across the bridge into the cantonments. The British pressed 
on in pursuit. The left halted on the bank of the stream. 
The right crossed the bridge, and moved leisurely forward 
about three-quarters of a mile in the direction of the town. 
A regiment of Sikhs took possession of the Irregular Cavalry 
lines on the left of the road. Suddenly a number of grizzly- 
bearded Ghazis, with their green-turbaned heads bent low 
under their shields, and flourishing their tulwars' in the air, 
rushed down, shouting ‘Deen, Deen,”! upon the astonished 
Sikhs, sent them flying out of the lines, and drove them back 
upon the 42nd Highlanders, who had formed up behind to 
support them. Sir Colin was sitting on his horse close by. 
“Stand firm, 42nd,” he cried, “ bayonet them as they come on.” 
The 42nd repelled the charge with effect. But Sir Colin had 
a narrow escape. As he was riding from one company to 
another, he saw a Ghazi, apparently dead, lying before his 
horse’s legs. In a moment the man sprang to his feet, and was 
about to strike, when a Sikh rushed up, and, with one blow of 
his tulwar, slashed off his head. 

Meanwhile a scene hardly less exciting had been enacted 
in another part of the field. The baggage-train had halted in 
the rear, Suddenly a vast wave of white-clad sowars was seen 
pouring down. Their tulwars flashed in the sun; the roar of 


1 Religion. 


May 5. 
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their voices filled the air; their horses’ hoofs thundered over 
the plain. Camp-followers, with cloven skulls and bleeding 
wounds, rolled over on the ground. Men, women, children, 
horses, camels, and elephants shrilly trumpeting, fled in one 
confused mass. But now a body of dragoons charged ; Tombs’s 
troop, coming up at a gallop, fired a volley ; and the sowars 
were scattered as quickly as they had come. 

The battle had lasted for six hours ; a scorching wind was 
blowing ; and several men had died of sunstroke. Sir Colin 
therefore, in mercy to his troops, who were faint and parched 
with thirst, suffered them to rest, even at the cost of leaving 
his victory incomplete. Advancing next morning 
into the cantonments, he learned that Khan Baha- 
dur Khan, with the greater part of his army, had escaped. 
The sound of distant firing was heard. It proceeded from the 
guns of Jones’s column, which was forcing its way into the city 
from the north. Next day the city was com- 
pletely occupied, and the two columns united.} 
Before night, however, a disaster for which Sir Colin had been 
prepared when he left Shahjahanpur, was reported in the camp. 

Shahjahanpur stands in a peninsula, formed by the con- 

een fluence of the Garra and the Khanaut. Colonel 

The Moulvi Hale, who had been placed in command, was a 

ese” bold and skilful officer. Acting on his instructions, 
he threw up an entrenchment round the gaol, and 
pitched his camp in a tope of trees close by. On 
the morning after Sir Colin had gone, he heard that a large 
force under the Moulvi was within four miles of the town. He 
had been warned to remain on the defensive. He therefore at 
once ordered the camp to be struck, and everything to be re- 
moved into the entrenchment. Presently the enemy appeared 
above the brow of a hill on the opposite side of the river 
Khanaut. Down they swept, crossed the river, and, pressing 
on, opened an artillery-fire against the gaol. 

As soon as Sir Colin heard the news, he ordered Jones to 

Sir Colin sends March to the rescue. Jones set out on the follow- 
denon xe the ing morning. ‘Three days later he approached the 
May 8. Garra. He saw the enemy’s cavalry swarming 
mY th: down, with the Moulvi at their head, as though 


May 6. 


May 7. 


May 3. 


1 Russell, vol. ii, pp. 7, 11, 18-14; Calcutta Gazette, Jan.-June, 1858, pp. 
1085-6; Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii, pp. 210-16. 
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to prevent him from crossing. A few rounds from Jones’s 
heavy guns forced them back; and, as they retreated across 
the bridge, his field-pieces opened fire upon them, and sent 
them galloping through the streets. Rapidly following up 
his success, he shelled the town. Several houses were soon in 
flames. As Jones {drew near the gaol, the enemy, who were 
blockading it, abandoned their position, and left him free to 
join Hale. But their numbers were so great that, feeling that 
it would be rash to attack them, he determined to remain on 
the defensive, and despatched a messenger to Sir Colin for 
help. 

Sir Colin, flattering himself that he had completed the 
reconquest of Rohilkhand, had re-established the .. 4.5, 
abs One : ir Colin’s 
civil authorities, and sent off all the regiments return march 
that he could spare to their respective quarters, °° "es 
Being anxious to confer with the Governor-General, he set out 
on the 15th on his return march towards Fatehgarh. Receiv- 
ing Jones’s message next day, he turned aside, and hastened to 
relieve him. An awful thunderstorm swept over the camp, 
lighting up the tents, as the final march was about to be made. 
About nine o'clock on the morning of the 18th, Sir Colin 
joined his lieutenants. ‘The Moulvi had been strongly rein- 
forced by all the rebels in the neighbourhood. In the afternoon 
a skirmish took place. The Moulvi was repulsed ; but he was 
so strong in cavalry that Sir Colin dared not risk a decisive 
action. He sent, however, for reinforcements, which arrived on 
the 23rd. That evening the Moulvi fell back into Oudh. Sir 
Colin, leaving to Jones the responsibility of dealing with him, 
started at midnight for Fatehgarh. The march was one of the 
most distressing recorded in the annals of the Mutiny. By 
day the heat was scorching; by night it was stifling. It 
needed all the exertions of the drivers to keep the jaded horses 
on their legs. On the night of the 25th a fearful storm of 
burning wind and dust smote the column, and absolutely forced 
it to stand still. But next morning the rippling music of 
many waters was heard; the clear stream of the Ramganga 
was seen sparkling in the sunlight; and soldiers and camp- 
followers ran down the banks, and bathed their aching limbs 
in the grateful flood. Soon the mud walls of the fort of 


1 Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. p. 217 ; Calcutta Gazette, Jan.-June, 1858, pp. 
1139, 1264, 
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Fatehgarh were discerned. The Rohilkhand campaign was 
over.} 

But the spirit of the Moulvi was not yet broken. He had 
arrogated to himself the title of King of Hindustan; and it 
must be admitted that, on the score of fitness for rule, he had 
a better right to the title than any of his fellow-rebels. The 

Fi neiet Governor-General had paid him the high com- 

and the Raja pliment of offering a reward of fifty thousand 

of Fawayan. rupees for his apprehension.2 But it seemed 
that he was too clever to be apprehended. Eluding Jones’s 
column, he made a raid upon the station of Pali, and savagely 
mutilated one of the native officials.* 

On the 5th of June he started on an elephant for Pawdyan, 
intending to demand from the Raja of that place the surrender 
of some native officials in the service of the British. On his 
arrival, he found the gate shut. The Raja, with his brother 
and his followers, was standing close by on the rampart. <A 
parley followed. The Moulvi soon saw that he could only 
gain admittance by force. He therefore ordered the mahout 
to make the elephant charge the gate. The brute’s head 
crashed against it with the force of a battering-ram; and it 
was already tottering and creaking when the Raja’s followers 
fired a volley from their matchlocks, and shot the Moulvi dead. 
The brothers instantly rushed out, and cut off their victim’s 
head. The Raja wrapped it up in a cloth, rode off on his 
elephant, escorted by a number of his men, to Shahjahanpur, 
and called at the magistrate’s house. Ushered into the dining- 
room, in which the magistrate and some of his friends were 
seated, he opened his bundle and let the head roll out on the 
floor. ‘The magistrate was delighted. The next day the head 
was stuck up on the Kotwali.* 

Rohilkhand was reconquered. The most formidable enemy 
of the British in Northern India was no more. 
But the Commander-in-Chief’s work was not 
nearly at an end. Hope Grant, after some unimportant 


Affairs in Oudh. 


1 Russell, vol. ii. pp. 24, 32-7; Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. pp. 222-8. 

2 Calcutta Gazette, Jan.-June, 1858, p. 803. 

8 Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, June, 1858, pp. 464-5. 

4 Seaton’s From Cadet to Colonel (Routledge’s 1 vol. edn.), pp. 406-7 ; Sir 
A. Lyall, K.C.B., who was in the magistrate’s house at the time, has furnished 
me with information which has enabled me to correct my original account of this 
episode. [The correction was made in the second edition. ] 
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skirmishes with different rebel bands, had returned to Luck- 
now, to consult with Robert Montgomery, who had succeeded 
Outram as Chief Commissioner. Learning from him that a 
notorious tdlukdar, named Beni Madho, was infesting the 
Cawnpore road, he put his troops in motion again on the 25th 
of May. The marauders, however, had disappeared. Still, 
Hope Grant found enough to occupy his troops. For the next 
three months he was marching from place to place, holding out 
a helping hand to distressed adherents of the Government, and 
attacking and dispersing rebel bands wherever he could find 
them.1 But at the end of this period Oudh was as far from 
being subdued as ever. It is true that, as early as the close 
of the third week in May, the authorities had succeeded in 
re-establishing a number of tahsils and thanas,? and the 
peasants, groaning under the oppression which they had 
suffered, had welcomed their return. Many of the talukdars 
also, yielding to the assurances which Montgomery gave them 
that their lands should not be confiscated, had tendered their 
submission. But the incursion of the Moulvi wrought a change 
for the worse. The number of tdélukddrs who remained in 
arms was still considerable ; and the terror which they inspired 
was so great that few of the respectable inhabitants dared to 
come forward, and avow their attachment to a Government 
which seemed too weak to protect them. Moreover, the 
weather was now such that British troops could no longer 
keep the field without injury to their health. Hope Grant 
determined, therefore, with the consent of his chief, to give the 
troops rest, until it should be time to undertake the work of 
systematically reducing the country. Other commanders, 
however, had still plenty of work to do in guarding the districts 
abutting on the eastern and south-eastern frontiers of the 
province from invasion.* 

Meanwhile the Commander-in-Chief was busily maturing his 
plans. He saw that, in order to effect a solid 
conquest of the country, it would be necessary Bray eat, 
not merely to defeat the rebels in action, but, as nesiuasaot 
each district was successively wrested from them, 

1 Hope Grant, pp. 284-308. 2 Police-stations, 

3 Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, April, 1858, p. 801 ; June, 1858, 
pp. 457-60, 515, 955; Aug. 1858, pp. 275, 286-7, 297, 567 ; Sir G. Campbell’s 
Memoirs of my Indian Oureer, vol. ii. pp. 16-17; Parl. Papers, vol. xviii. 
(1859), p. 802. 4 Culcutta Gazette, passin. 
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to lay upon it the grasp of civil authority. To support the 
civilians in the maintenance of order, he had already organised 
a strong force of military police.t His plan of campaign was 
to surround the province on the north-west, west, south, east, 
and north-east with a cordon of strong columns, which, cutting 
off the rebels from every loophole of escape, should push them 
through a gradually lessening space northwards into Nepal. 
Narratives of military operations seldom have any permanent 
interest for general readers, unless they are connected with 
events of deep historical importance, or are enriched by 
picturesque incident and heart-stirring human action. The 
operations in Oudh were not of this sort. There was nothing 
in them to touch the heart as the story of Havelock’s march 
touches it. There was nothing in them that could have kindled 
in a Napier such poetic fire as illumines the tale of the assault 
on Badajoz, or the charge of the Fusiliers at Albuera. But 
there was much to interest those who can appreciate the 
thoughtful conception and patient execution of a beneficent 
plan. No ordinary general could have subdued and _ pacified 
Oudh. Few generals could have done so more economically 
and more successfully than Colin Campbell. He succeeded 
because he spared no pains in thinking out his plan, because he 
neglected no details in executing it, because he exercised such 
a thorough supervision over his lieutenants as to ensure a 
harmonious and punctual co-operation between their respective 
columns. If his success was less swift and decisive than it 
might have been, it was because his army was not organised 
for the pursuit of guerilla bands, whose strength was in their 
speed ; and because, good soldier though he was, he lacked the 
enterprise to adopt new methods, which he had not himself 
proved. 
Early in October the campaign was opened.? The British 
arms would have had a far harder task if they had 
tampa, not been supported by diplomacy. Every talukdar 
who had hitherto submitted had been persuaded to 
do so by the assurances which he received that the confiscation 
of his lands should not take effect ; and, although many who 
held back had been deterred by the fear that their countrymen 


1 Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. pp. 279-80. 
2 See the admirable map illustrating Shadwell’s account of the campaign in 
Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. 
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would take vengeance upon them, others had wavered because 
the offers which were pressed upon them seemed too good to 
be true. Lavish promises, immediately following wholesale 
confiscation, looked like a bait intended to lure them to 
destruction. But diplomacy in its turn was supported by 
arms. The converging columns quickened the decision of 
those who still wavered! Before the close of the first week 
in December the southern portion of Oudh, between the 
Ganges and the Gogra, was absolutely mastered. Then the 
Commander-in-Chief moved northwards from Lucknow, driv- 
ing the rebels before him as he went; while Hope Grant, 
also moving northwards, but more to the east, pursued a 
similar victorious course. By the close of the third week in 
the month it was evident that those rebels who were still in 
the field were becoming dispirited. On the 22nd the Begam’s 
vakil came into the Commander-in-Chief’s camp, to ask what 
terms she might expect. All the rajas and talukddrs who were 
still at large had already sent their vakils on like errands. On 
the last day of 1858 the Commander-in-Chief defeated a body 
of rebels at Banki, near the frontier, and expelled them from 
Oudh. In the belief that the war was now virtually at an end, 
he entrusted the military command of the province to Hope 
Grant, enjoining him to keep the frontier closed, lest the rebels 
should escape and make a dash southwards. Most of the rebels, 
however, desired only to be left unmolested in Nepal. But 
Jung Bahadur was inconvenienced by their presence, and begged 
Lord Canning to order the British troops to hunt them down.? 
Accordingly, early in 1859, columns acting under Hope Grant’s 
supervision drove them up to the foot of the Himalayas, whence 
many of them, after throwing away their arms, stole back to 
their homes. A few more, determined not to yield, or despairing 
of finding mercy, rushed down again into Oudh, and occupied 
a small fort near the river Naddi, but were there defeated. 
Some still lurked in the Tarai. They had been living in the 
dense jungles of that pestilential country during the worst 
season of the year, with nothing but the branches of trees to 
shelter them from the rain; and now, fever-stricken and 
enfeebled by dysentery, without arms and without money, 
they were forced to flee before Hope Grant’s pursuing column, 


1 Sir G. Campbell’s Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 17-18. 
2 Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. p. 387. 
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to perish in the hills. Among them were two notorious 
criminals, of one of whom it may be confidently said that 
there was not a soldier in Hope Grant’s force who would not 
have risked his life to capture him. From each of them Hope 
Grant received letters. One, Bala Rao, the brother of the Nana 
Sahib, wrote in a penitent strain, and declared that he was 
guiltless of the blood of those who had perished at Cawnpore. 
The other, the Nana Sahib himself, abused the Government of 
the Company, and asked what right the British had to be in 
India, and to declare him an outlaw. One of Hope Grant’s 
prisoners offered to catch him, and bring him into camp. But 
it was not thought advisable to accept the offer.t The decision 
is not to be regretted. It is not to be regretted that the 
Nana remained unpunished—by man.? Let the countrymen of 
those whom he murdered remember the words, ‘ ‘ Vengeance is 
mine, and I will repay,’ saith the Lord.” 

It is now time to describe the extraordinary event which had 
forced Sir Hugh Rose to postpone his anticipated rest. 


1 Hope Grant, pp. 827-32. 

2 T have not been able to discover any certain information about the Nana’s 
death. A letter appeared in the St. James’s Gazette of August 2, 1895, written 
by Mr. E. 8S. Robertson, whose official duty it was to visit Jodla Parshad, one of 
the Nana’s officers, in gaol before his execution. Joala Parshad told Mr. Robert- 
son that, some time before his own capture, which, Mr. Robertson thinks, took 
place in October, 1860, the Nana had perished from the hardships which he had 
had to endure in the jungle. On the other hand, the Calcutta correspondent of 
the Times affirmed, in a very interesting letter dated November 28, 1860 (Limes, 
Dec. 28, 1860, p. 8, col. 3), that he had the best of reasons for knowing that 
although the Nana’s fellow-rebels had asserted that he had died of fever in the 
jungle, he was in Tibet and alive. The correspondent’s story was based upon 
“the statement furnished by a native who has just escaped from their (the Nana’s 
and his followers’) camp.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


LAST EFFORTS OF TANTIA TOPI AND THE RANI OF JHANSI— 
PURSUIT OF TANTIA TOPI—THE QUEEN’S PROCLAMATION 


AFTER the battle of Golauli, the Rani of Jhansi and the Rdéo 
Sahib fled to Gopalpur, a town about forty-six miles = 
south-west of Gwalior. There they were soon gyi ana 
afterwards joined by Tantia Topi. How the three _ the Rani at 
felt and what they said to each other will never meas 
be known; but they would hardly have deserved to be called 
faint-hearted if they had abandoned all hope. They had been 
disastrously beaten in a succession of battles; they had been 
deprived of all their strongholds; on the east, on the west, 
on the north, on the south, they were compassed in by British 
troops. But it is in the darkest moments that the fire of 
genius burns with the brightest flame. To the Rdéni or to 
Tantia! an idea suggested itself, as original and as daring as 
that which prompted the memorable seizure of Arcot. They 
would march to Gwalior, cajole or compel Sindhia’s army to join 
them, seize his mighty fortress, and oppose the whole strength 
of the Maratha power to their detested enemies. The execu- 
tion of the plan was worthy of the design. On the 30th of 
May the three leaders arrived, with the remnant of their army, 
before Gwalior. On the 1st of June Sindhia marched out to 
attack them. In a few minutes the battle was de- ee 
cided. After firing one round, Sindhia’s guns were Gwalior. 


1 Malleson (vol. iii. pp. 204-5) argues from the fact that Tantia, in his Memoir, 
did not take to himself the credit of the idea of seizing Gwalior, that the idea was 
the Ranis. The conjecture is very likely correct. But it should be noticed that 
Tautia, in his Memoir, did not take to himself credit for anything ; he described 
hinself throughout as simply the servant of the Nana and the Rao Sahib ; and his 
style was dry and concise to the last degree. 
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captured ; his whole army, with the exception of his bodyguard, 
went over to the enemy; he himself fled to Agra ; and the victori- 
ous rebels marched into Gwalior, seized the fortress, the treasury, 
and the arsenal, and proclaimed the Nana Sahib as Peshwa. 

On the 25th of May Sir Hugh had sent a small column under 

Colonel Robertson to the south-west, to pursue 
Sir Hugh = these very rebels in their flight from Kalpi. A 
significance week later he received an express from Robertson, 
ee ee stating that they had taken the road to Gwalior. 
"The news seemed incredible. Sir Robert Hamilton 
said that he was sure Robertson must have been mistaken. 
A few hours later, however, he received a similar message him- 
self. Sir Hugh, resolving to act, at all events, as though the 
news were true, sent Stuart with a portion of the 1st brigade 
to reinforce Robertson. On the 4th of June he received the 
astounding intelligence that the rebels had actually seized 
Gwalior. The whole import of the daring stroke at once 
presented itself to his mind. The main artery of communication, 
and the telegraphic line between Bombay and the North- 
Western Provinces, which traversed Sindhia’s dominions, were 
in danger of being cut in two. Worse still, Tantia and his 
ally, strengthened as they now were, not only by Sindhia’s army, 
military material, and treasure, but by the sudden acquisition 
of the highest political prestige, might leave a garrison in 
Gwalior, and, marching southwards, raise the standard o! the 
Nana in the Deccan and the Southern Maratha country. The 
rains were about to fall, the heat was becoming more and more 
intense, and, for the exhausted soldiers of Sir Hugh’s army, 
further campaigning seemed almost impossible: but all that he 
had hitherto accomplished, all that had been accomplishel by 
He resolves 218 countrymen for the suppression of the Mutiny, 
to reconquer was at stake; and he resolved to take the field at 
pes once. Resuming, on his own responsibility, the 
command which he had laid aside, dismissing from his mind all 
dreams of rest and recreation, he made his preparations for the 
reconquest of Gwalior. 

On the 5th of June he received a telegram from the 
alee cet. Commander-in-Chief, informing him that Brigadier 
tions and plan Smith’s brigade and a column under Colonel Riddell 
ee were to join him. He ordered the garrison which 

he had left in Jhdnsi to march to his assistance. The men of 
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the Hyderabad Contingent, who had set out homewards some 
days before, turned back of their own accord the moment they 
heard of Sindhia’s defeat. Sir Hugh’s plan was to attack Gwalior 
on its weakest side, the east, and to invest it as closely as 
possible, so as to cut off the retreat of the rebels. Accordingly, 
he ordered Riddell to march down the Agra road, Smith to 
proceed to Kotah-ki-serai, about four miles south-east of Gwalior, 
and the Hyderabad Contingent to cut off the retreat of the rebels 
to the south. 

On the 6th of June he quitted Kalpi. He was obliged to 
make forced marches; but he made them by night, in order to 
shield his men as far as possible from the sun. On the 12th 
he overtook Stuart, and on the 16th reached a point about 
five miles from the Morar cantonments, which lay four miles 
north-east of Gwalior. <A party of cavalry rode forward to re- 
connoitre. Presently they returned with the news that there was 
a number of rebels in front of the cantonments. Weary though 
his troops were, Sir Hugh resolved to bring on a battle at once. 

The troops marched to the right, with the object of gaining 
the road leading to the cantonments: but a native 
who had undertaken to guide them lost his way ; 
and presently they found themselves on the edge 
of a chain of ravines, right opposite a battery posted in the 
enemy’s centre. The battery, and the infantry and artillery 
on either side of it opened fire: the British guns replied: Sir 
Hugh, leading his infantry to the right, turned the left of the 
rebels: they fell back; and the British, pressing on, took the 
cantonments by storm. Some of the rebels threw themselves 
into a dry nullah surrounding a village behind the cantonments, 
and, striking desperately at the 71st Highlanders, who fell upon 
them, were slain toa man. The rest fled, hunted by the 14th 
Light Dragoons. 

Sir Hugh was now master of Morar, and, as a result of his 
victory, regained command of the Agra road, and was enabled 
to communicate with Smith. 

At half-past seven next morning Smith arrived at Kotah-ki- 
serai. Right in front of him, barring his approach to Gwalior, 
was a range of hills, broken up by nullahs, and, Seah 
as he soon perceived, occupied by masses of rebels. Battle of —_ 
In spite of the difficulties presented by the ground, “0's! 
he made up his mind to strike the first blow. His horse- 
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Morar. 
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artillery moved forward; and the enemy’s gunners limbered 
up and retreated, after firing only three or four rounds. Smith 
then sent forward his infantry, to attack a breastwork in their 
front; the rebels who held it fell back as the skirmishers 
charged them, and moved off over the hills. Meanwhile, Smith 
was advancing with his cavalry through a defile, along which, 
skirting a deep and dry canal, ran the road leading through 
the hills to Gwalior. Joining his infantry at the further end 
of the defile, on the crest of the hills, he caught sight of the 
Gwalior Contingent cavalry, in their red uniforms, advancing 
up a broad ravine on his right. The infantry beat them back. 
Instantly Smith launched against them a squadron of the 8th 
Hussars, who, galloping down the hills, drove them through 
the Phul Bagh Cantonment. Among them rode a woman in 
male attire. Close to the cantonment, she was struck by a 
carbine bullet; and immediately afterwards a hussar, ignorant 
of her sex, dealt her a blow with his sabre. She kept her 
saddle for a few seconds, and then fell dead. The body was 
found to be that of her whom Sir Hugh Rose esteemed as “ the 
best and bravest military leader of the rebels,’—the Rani of 
Jhansi. 

The troops, who had been fighting the whole day without 
food, were now completely worn out. The hussars, as they 
returned from their charge, could hardly sit in their saddles ; 
and in one infantry regiment eighty-four men were prostrate 
from sunstroke. The enemy, notwithstanding their reverses, 
were making as though they would return to the attack. Smith 
therefore drew back the hussars, and took up his position for 
the night on the heights on the right of the defile, both ends 
of which he guarded with infantry piquets. The enemy occu- 
pied the heights on the opposite side. Thus Smith’s left was 
exposed, while his baggage was within range of the enemy’s 
guns. Sir Hugh, on hearing how he was situated, at once sent 
a small force of all arms under Robertson to his support. 

Next day Sir Hugh was reinforced by the garrison which he 
had left in Kalpi. He saw that, before he could advance on 
Gwalior, he must expel the enemy from their position on the 

juneis, left of the canal. Leaving Brigadier Robert Napier, 

eae who now commanded the 2nd brigade, to hold the 
ee Morar cantonment, he marched in the afternoon 
to join Smith. The distance was about ten miles; and so 
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fiercely did the sun strike down that of one regiment alone a 
hundred men fell out of the ranks. Late in the evening the 
troops halted on the western bank of the river Morar, close to 
Smith’s position. Sir Hugh saw that the rebels, by occupying 
positions on the hills so far from and unsupported by Gwalior, 
had exposed themselves to be cut off from their comrades. In 
the night his sappers began to throw a bridge over the canal. 
His intention was to cross over before dawn on the 20th and 
plant himself between the enemy’s position and the town. 
Early in the morning of the 19th, however, he saw a large force 
debouching from Gwalior, evidently with the object of attacking 
him. He resolved, therefore, to deliver his own attack at once. 

The 86th, County Downs, supported by the 25th Bombay 
Native Infantry, was ordered to cross the canal, 
move up the hills, and attack the enemy’s left pole 
flank, while the 95th, supported by the 10th 
Bombay Native Infantry, should make a diversion in their 
favour by attacking a battery on the enemy’s left. Giving 
way before the charge of the 86th, the rebels fell back on the 
battery, and, as the 86th still pressed them, abandoned the 
guns and ran for their lives. A few minutes later the 10th 
Bombay Native Infantry, which was on the extreme right, 
was assailed by the fire of artillery and musketry from the 
heights on the extreme left of the rebels. Wheeling to the 
right, it drove the infantry from the heights, and captured 
the guns. 

Clustering on the edge of the heights, the victorious troops 
looked down upon the goal which they had toiled so hard to 
reach. On the left, half hidden by masses of foliage, shone the 
mansions of the Lashkar, or new city; on the right, conspicuous 
in a verdant garden, stood the palace of the Phil Bagh; the 
squalid lanes of the old town crossed each other in a tangled 
maze; and behind, extending a mile and a half in length, and 
rising sheer above them to a height of full three hundred feet, 
loomed the sandstone precipices of the fortress of Gwalior,—the 
Gibraltar of India.} 

The beaten rebels were seen crowding over the plain for 
shelter towards the houses among the trees outside the city. 
Sir Hugh, as he watched them, felt sure that he could take 
Gwalior before sunset. Sending the lst Bombay Lancers down 


1 Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer, vol, iii. pp. 494-5. 
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the hills to the rear, to attack the Grand Parade and the 
Lashkar from the south, he moved straight on with the main 
body. Panic-stricken, the rebels abandoned the houses, and 
made for the Parade: two companies of the 95th rushed after 
them; while the Lancers, emerging from the hills, charged 
across the Parade, and drove the rebels who were fleeing before 
them, into the Lashkar. Presently Sir Hugh overtook the men 
of the 95th, and pushed on with them into the Lashkar ; but 
the fugitives made their way through the streets so rapidly that 
their pursuers could hardly catch sight of them. Meanwhile, 
Smith had captured the Phul Bagh; and Tantia, in accordance 
with his usual custom, had long since fled. 

Gwalior was reconquered: the bulk of the rebels were in 

full retreat; and Sir Hugh had sent an order to 
ickon Napier to pursue them. But the great fortress 

Junego, Still held out; and early next morning its guns 

reopened fire. Hearing the roar of the first dis- 
charge, Lieutenant Rose of the 25th Bombay Native Infantry 
went to a brother officer, Lieutenant Waller, who was close by, 
and asked him whether he would join in an attack on the 
fortress. Waller consented. Taking with them a stalwart 
blacksmith and the few sepoys whom they commanded, the two 
officers stole up to the first gateway. The blacksmith burst it 
open: five more gates yielded to his strength; but suddenly 
the alarm was given, and a gun opened fire on the daring 
assailants. On they went in spite of it, till, as they turned into 
a narrow lane leading to the fort, a number of Mahomedan 
fanatics fell upon them. ‘Then ensued a desperate struggle. For 
some minutes the event was doubtful. At last Rose gathered 
his men together, and made a rush: the enemy were over- 
powered: the fortress was won; but Rose fell mortally 
wounded. 

That day Sindhia, accompanied by Sir Robert Hamilton and 
MANE Charters Macpherson, re-entered his capital. The 
Eoegiens General and a number of officers of rank went out 

‘to meet him: a squadron of the 8th Hussars and 
a squadron of the 14th Light Dragoons escorted him to his 
palace ; and the streets through which he passed were thronged 
by thousands of citizens, who greeted him with enthusiastic 
acclamations.1 


1 Calcutta Gazette, Jan.-June, 1859, Suppl. pp. 1-20. In the five days’ opera- 
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Meanwhile Napier, in obedience to the order which he had 
received from the General, was pursuing the flying 
rebels. They numbered four thousand men; while 7ittof 
Napier had only five hundred and sixty cavalry 
and a battery of horse-artillery. On the 22nd. he overtook 
them at Jdora Alipur. Only a few shots had fallen among 
them, when their ranks began to waver: Captain Lightfoot’s 
gunners limbered up and galloped down upon them; and the 
14th Light Dragoons and the Hyderabad cavalry, riding their 
hardest to keep up with that wonderful artillery,t joined in the 
charge. In a few minutes all was over.2, Between three and 
four hundred of the rebels were slain ; and Tantia Topi and the 
Rao Sahib, leaving all their guns upon the field of battle, fled 
across the Chambal into Rajputana. 

Beaten and disgraced, deprived of the powerful ally who had 
so long shared his fortunes, the clever Maratha did not yet 
feel that all was lost. His army, though small, was strong in 
cavalry and well equipped ; he possessed an abundance of money 
and jewels, which he had stolen from Sindhia’s treasury ; and 
he knew that his cause would find many sympathisers in the 
country which he had now entered. Before going on to speak 
of his further adventures, it will be necessary to describe what 
had passed in that country since the mutiny of the Jodhpur 
legion. 

During the autumn of 1857 a few isolated disturbances 
occurred. Major Burton, the British Resident at Kotah, was 
murdered, with his two sons, by the soldiers of the Mahardo. 
Throughout this trying time, indeed, George Lawrence never 
lost his hold upon the country. But it was not till the next 
year, when reinforcements under Major-General Roberts arrived 
from Bombay, that he was able effectually to restore order. 
On the 30th of March, Roberts defeated the mutinous troops 
of the Mahardo, and recaptured Kotah.2 Thus, when Tantia 
made his appearance, the British authorities were ready to 
meet him. 

Tantia’s first step was to send emissaries to Jeypore, where 
tions before Gwalior only twenty-one were killed and sixty-six wounded on the 
British side. 

1 Malleson, vol. iii. p. 230. 
2 Calcutta Gazette, Jan.-June, 1859, Suppl. pp. 13-15. 
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there was a large party ready to join him. Hearing of his in- 
tended advance on this place, Roberts started with 
a force of about two thousand men from Nusseer- 
abad to intercept him. Foiled by this move, Tantia marched 
southwards, followed by Roberts. The heat, which had been 
great from the outset of the campaign, now became so dreadful 
that twenty-two of Roberts’s men died of sunstroke 
in three days; and he therefore decided to detach 
a light column under Colonel Holmes in pursuit, in order to 
minimise the sufferings of the remainder. Meanwhile Tantia, 
whose infantry had a number of hardy ponies to help them 
in trying marches, was making good use of his start. Passing 
through Tonk, where he obtained four guns, he 
still pushed southwards, intending to cross the 
Nerbudda, enter the Southern Maratha country, and there 
work up, in the interest of the Nana, the seething dis- 
content of the intriguing Brahmins whose influence had been 
destroyed by the downfall of the Peshwa. In order to execute 
this plan, however, it was first necessary to cross the Chambal ; 
and the Chambal had risen so high as to have become impass- 
able. He therefore turned aside to the westward, and crossed 
the Bundi hills. The rains were now falling with almost un- 
precedented violence. The great rivers of Rajputdna were 
turned into raging torrents ; and for twelve days all military 
operations were suspended. 

Roberts, who, on hearing that the rebels had crossed the 
Bundi hills, had moved westward to cover Ajmere, now found 
it very hard to procure information as to their further move- 
ments. At last he learned that they were still moving west- 
ward, and marched, on the subsidence of the floods, 
towards Neemuch. As he approached the river 
Kotaria, he caught sight of them encamped on the opposite 
side, in front of the town of Bhilwdra. Under 
cover of an artillery-fire, his troops crossed the 
stream, played upon themselves by Tantia’s guns; but, after 
ascending the further bank, they had only just time to throw 
a few shells before the rebels, now in full retreat, were out of 
range. Roberts bivouacked on the field. Pressing on next 
day in pursuit, he reached Kankrauli on the 13th, and was 
there informed that they were only seven miles off, on the river 
Bands. As the day was far spent, he resolved to wait till 
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next morning before giving battle. Meanwhile Tantia, who, 
like some other great criminals, was a punctilious observant of 
religious ceremonial, had left his army to pay a visit to a 
famous shrine in the neighbourhood. At midnight he returned, 
and, hearing that his pursuers were close behind him, ordered 
the bugle to be sounded. The infantry, however, flatly refused 
to obey orders. It was all very well, they said, for the cavalry 
and artillery to go on making forced marches; but they were 
exhausted. 'Tantia was obliged to give way. When, therefore, 
Roberts approached the river in the early morning, 
he found the opposite bank lined with rebels. As 
soon as they had fired a few rounds from their guns, they 
abandoned their position. The British cavalry rode after them 
and cut down numbers of stragglers; but the survivors soon 
reached ground which favoured their escape, and fled on east- 
wards by prodigious marches. 

On the fourth day after the action, Roberts met Brigadier 
Parke in command of another pursuing column at 
Poona,! and entrusted further operations to him, 
enjoining him to prevent Tantia, at all hazards, from breaking 
away to the south. Parke therefore, instead of following 
Tantia’s track, marched straight to Neemuch, where he pro- 
cured fifty fresh horses for his cavalry. He was greatly puzzled 
by the conflicting reports which he received. A district officer 
told him that the rebels could not possibly cross the Chambal in 
its then flooded condition, and would try to shoot past him to 
the south. Another informant sent him word that they were 
determined to get across the river somehow. The former 
report appeared the more probable, and was accepted by Parke ; 
but it turned out to be incorrect. Parke was in consequence 
delayed for a few hours; and though, when he learned the real 
state of affairs, he made a great effort to catch the rebels before 
they could cross the river, he only reached it in time to see 
them disappearing among a grove of mango-trees on the west 
horizon. He then returned to Neemuch to refit his column. 

It was now feared that Tantia would march to plunder the 
wealthy town of Ujjain, which lay about forty miles to the 
north-west of Indore. A small force under Colonel 
Lockhart was therefore sent from Mhow to oppose 
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him, if he should manifest any such intention ; and another under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hope followed soon afterwards. Tantia, 
however, had another object in view. Finding the country 
clear after he had crossed the Chambal, he marched direct to 
Jhalra Patan, the capital of a Rajput state, levied a contribution 
of sixty thousand pounds on the inhabitants, collected forty 
thousand more from the Government property, seized thirty 
guns, and enlisted a large number of fresh troops. In the 
beginning of September, he marched out of the town with an 
army now numbering some nine thousand men, intending to 
make for Indore. The idea was a bold one: but it offered 
every chance of success ; and, if successful, it would give a new 
lease of life to his cause, and undo all the work which his 
pursuers had done. He represented the cause of the Nana; 
and the Nana, whom every Maratha regarded as Peshwa, would 
find a host of sympathisers at the court of Holkar. Tantia 
would have known how to march with a light column fast 
enough to elude Hope and Lockhart; and, if he had reached 
Indore without suffering another defeat, the Indore troops 
would have joined him, and the revolt would have spread 
throughout Holkar’s dominions. But the rebels had not 
sufficient confidence in each other to carry out the daring plan 
which their leader had conceived.! 

Lockhart and Hope met at Nalkera. There they were joined 
by Major-General Michel, who took command of their united 
columns, and was soon after appointed to the command of 
Malwa and Rajputina. Hearing that the rebels were some- 
where to the north-east, he marched to intercept them. The 
black cotton-soil of the country was swollen into a sticky paste ; 
and the heat was so intense that many horses dropped dead 
at the guns. Still Michel pushed on as well as he could, and, 
coming upon the rebels a few miles north of Rajgarh, thought 
that he saw a chance of a battle. But, in Tdntia Topi’s eyes, 
to fight battles was no part of a general’s business. He saw 
and was conquered. His army of eight thousand men fled 
from an army of less than thirteen hundred, and 
left their thirty guns behind them. The moral 
effects of the victory, if there can be said to have been a victory 
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1 Blackwood’'s Magazine, Aug. 1860,—Article onthe Pursuit of Tantia Topee, 
p. 181. The writer was an actor in the campaign. There is some obscurity in 
this part of his narrative: but I have done my best to interpret his meaning. 
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where there was no battle, were decisive. The people of the 
country could not but feel that Tantia had disgraced himself. 

For some weeks the fugitives wandered about aimlessly in 
the jungles. At last they broke up into two divisions, one of 
which, under the Rao Sahib, went to the north; while the rest, 
under Tantia, marched southwards till, at Mangrauli, they fell 
in with Michel, who again defeated them. Turn- 
ing to the north-east, they rejoined their comrades 
at Lalitpur. Next day the Rao Sahib, with a part of the army, 
started off towards the south-east. A few days 
later he was surprised and beaten by Michel at Oct. 19. 
Sindwao. Soon afterwards he rejoined his ally. The pair 
now fled in a north-westerly direction, but finding the Betwa 
guarded by a British force, resolved to push south for the 
Nerbudda at all hazards. As soon as Michel heard of their 
design, he sent an express to warn Parke, whose duty it was to 
cover Indore, and, fairly outmarching the rebels, 
caught them obliquely crossing his front near 
Khorai, and cut their line in two. The left wing was driven 
back, with heavy loss, into the jungles, where the survivors dis- 
persed: the right wing, without attempting to succour their 
comrades, made good their escape. 

The Governments of Bombay and Madras were seriously 
alarmed when they heard that Tantia was going to cross the 
Nerbudda. As it turned out, however, their alarm was ground- 
less. He crossed the river about forty miles north-east of 
Hoshangabad, and tried to reach Nagpur, but, finding himself 
headed by a force from that town, unable to break through the 
Meilghat, which was likewise closely watched, hindered from 
entering Khandesh, and unable to summon up courage to make 
a dash over the Sdtpura hills and cross the Tapti, he moved 
westward to Kargtn, and there, finding himself well ahead of 
the pursuing columns, halted to refresh his jaded followers and 
deliberate. 

He had by this time lost more than half his army. The 
fault was partly his own. He did not know how to use his 
strength. He never attempted to avail himself of his superiority 
in cavalry for the purpose of crippling his pursuers or harassing 
their baggage-train. But in his own way he could still do 
serious injury to the British cause. 

The authorities at Indore had taken fright on hearing of his 
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retrograde movement. What if he should again take it into 
his head to visit their town? What if he should take his stand 
upon the Grand Trunk Road, and interrupt the communication, 
and break down the telegraph wires between Bombay and 
Rajputana? To guard against these contingencies, two small 
infantry detachments were sent from Mhow to watch the 
fords of the Nerbudda above Akbarpur, through which the 
road passed. Major Sutherland, who commanded one of these, 
heard that Tantia was moving westward from Kar- 
Nov.23.  gtin, and went to Jilwana to intercept him. While 
there, he was informed that a party of the rebels was on the 
road about six miles to the north, and had cut the 
Nov.25, telegraph wires. He started next morning at day- 
break to clear the road, but, on reaching the place where the 
wires had been cut, found no rebels. Somevillagers, however, told 
him that the whole force had passed by westward during the night. 
Sutherland soon found their tracks, and, after going about eight 
miles, caught sight of their rear-guard streaming out of the town 
of Rajpur. Taking with him a few Highlanders mounted on 
camels, and leaving the rest of his force to follow, he continued 
the pursuit. About five miles further on he descried the rebels 
again, about to ford a stream which crossed the road: the 
infantry marched up at a rapid pace to take part in the battle ; 
but now the rebels were out of sight. A few minutes later he 
saw them again, perched on a rocky ridge crowning a jungle- 
covered slope in his front. They actually stood to fire a few 
rounds of musketry and grape: but the British charged up the 
slope, and captured their guns; and they were gone in a moment. 
Next day Sutherland resumed the pursuit, but, as he drew near 
the Nerbudda, had the mortification to see them comfortably 
encamped on the further side. It was impossible for him to 
force a passage over a river five hundred yards wide; and next 
morning they were no more to be seen. 
A few days before, Brigadier Parke had been despatched with 
a flying column, from Charwah, a town on the 
south of the Nerbudda, to continue the pursuit. 
Marching two hundred and forty miles in nine days, 
on the last of which he had to thread his way for twenty 
miles through a dense jungle, he overtook and 
defeated the rebels at Chota Oodeypore, thus 
relieving the British Resident at Baroda of all anxiety for the 
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safety of that rich town. After this, however, he was obliged 
to wait for some days, to give his horses rest and allow 
stragglers to rejoin the column. Meanwhile, Tantia was 
wandering about in the dense forests of Banswara. The passes 
leading into Gujarat and Malwa were barred against him. 
He tried to gain admittance into the fort of Salumbar, but 
failed ; and, when he moved on to the south, Colonel Benson 
prepared to cut off his escape, while a little column under Major 
Rocke watched the exits from the jungle on its eastern side. 
The wild Bhils of Banswara were waiting to fall upon him when 
the end should come. In fact he was at his wits’ end to know 
what to do. Most of his followers would have surrendered, 
if they had not been persuaded by their chiefs, who knew 
that they themselves had no right to expect mercy from 
the British Government, that the amnesty which it had 
tardily offered to all who had not committed murder was a 
delusion. In this desperate situation, however, a gleam of 
hope appeared. Prince Firoz Shah, Tantia heard, had marched 
from Oudh to join him. He resolved to make a final effort to 
break through the net which encompassed him. 
Turning to the north-east, he rushed out of the 
jungle through a pass at Partabgarh, opposite Major Rocke’s 
little band, and, assuming the offensive for the first and only 
time, managed to keep his opponents at bay long enough to 
allow his own men to get clear. Colonel Benson, who had been 
watching the passes into Malwa, got information of his line of 
flight, started in pursuit, and, by dint of marching thirty-five 
miles a day for four days, got close enough to the 
fugitives to capture six of their elephants at Zirapur. 
Next morning Brigadier Somerset came up to _ Dec. 30. 
continue the pursuit, marched seventy miles in 

forty-eight hours, and caught them at Barode. After standing 
the fire of his artillery for a few minutes with unusual firm- 
ness, they turned and fled. At Indergarh they were joined 
by Firoz Shah and his followers. The combined army 
now amounted to no more than two thousand men. The 
only hope left to them was to escape death at the hands 
of the soldier or the hangman. Their cattle shared their 
sufferings. “Many a well-bred charger,” wrote an officer who 
took part in the campaign,! “ was left standing by the roadside, 

1 The writer of the article in Blackwood. 
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its back swarming with maggots, and its hoofs worn to the 
sensible sole.” 

Still the pursuing columns pushed doggedly and relentlessly 
on. For a time, indeed, they were confused by the terrific 
speed with which the fugitives rushed from the centre of Malwa 
to the northern extremity of Rajputdna. Only for a time, how- 
ever. Colonel Holmes, who had been sent out from Nusseerabad 
with a few infantry and artillerymen to do what he could, per- 
formed the astounding march of fifty-four miles across a sandy 
desert ina little over twenty-four hours, surprised the rebels en- 
camped at Sikar, and, by merely firing a few rounds, 
threw them into the utmost confusion. Tantia 
was now thoroughly disheartened, and worn out with fatigue. 
Next day he made off, attended by only a few followers, re- 
crossed the Chambal, and hid himself in the jungles near Sironj. 

A few days later some six hundred of the rebels gave them- 
selves up to the Raja of Bikaner, begging him to intercede 
with the British on their behalf. The Government, well pleased 
to be saved the trouble of hunting them down, ordered them 
to be sent home, only stipulating that any who might there- 
after be convicted of murder, should be brought up, if required, 
for execution. Michel believed that those who were still at 
large would try to escape him by crossing the Aravalli 
range, through which no guns could follow them, into Malwa. 
He therefore posted columns to hem them in on all sides 
except the east, where the great desert effectually im- 
prisoned them. Once again, however, their marvellous speed 
upset all his calculations. Shooting past the right flank of the 
southern column, which was commanded by Brigadier Honner, 
they fled through Jodhpur. But Honner was on their track 

in an instant, and, marching a hundred and forty- 

Feb.10. five miles in four days, came up with and beat 

Feb.15. them at Koshdni. Five days later they reached 

the Chattarbhuj pass, and got safely through, but 
to their dismay found a column hovering in the neighbourhood. 
They made for the Banswara jungles. The passes were closed. 
Then they rushed to the east past Partdbgarh, hunted by 
Somerset, who marched two hundred and thirty miles in nine 
days. Most of them fell out of the line of march, 

Feb. 22. threw away their arms, and sneaked home. A few, 

to whom the amnesty held out no hope, escaped into the 
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Sironj jungles. The rest, numbering about two hundred, 
surrendered near Runnejah.! 

Tantia, however, was still at large. The jungle in which he 
had taken refuge belonged by right to a feudatory of Sindhia, 
named Man Singh, with whom he had lately been associated. 
This man had, however, a few months before, been deprived 
of his estates by his overlord, had rebelled against him, and, 
having been attacked by Napier, who could not afford to over- 
look any disturbance, even though it were unconnected with 
the Mutiny, had entered upon the career of an outlaw. He 
happened at this time to be wandering in the jungle. One 
day he came across Tantia. ‘‘ Why did you leave your force ?” 
he asked ; “you have not acted rightly in so doing.” “I was 
tired of running away,” replied Tantia, “and, whether I have 
done right or wrong, I will remain with you.” He might 
indeed feel that he was safe where he was, for no European 
would ever be able to follow him through the pathless mazes 
of the jungle to his hiding-place. But it had occurred to 
Napier, who knew that he was somewhere in the jungle, that 
he might be able to effect his capture, if he could first succeed 
in gaining over Man Singh. It was not likely that Man Singh 
would refuse to surrender, if a sufficient bait were held out to 
him. For he had staked everything on the issue of his quarrel 
with Sindhia, and had lost. His one chance of regaining his 
lost wealth and position would be to place himself in the hands 
of the British, and to court their good offices. 

Major Richard Meade, an officer of the Gwalior Contingent, 
had already been sent by Napier, in command of a small 
detachment, to clear the country in the neighbourhood of the 
jungle, and to attack Tantia and Man Singh, if he should find 
an opportunity of doing so. In the first week of March he 
heard that the thakur of a village in which his troops were 
quartered was connected with Man Singh. On the 8th he went 
to see the thakur, and succeeded in getting him to promise to 
bring Man Singh’s agent to him, and to try to persuade Man 
Singh himself to surrender. Three days later the 


agent presented himself before Meade, who gave pe ee 


1 Blackwood’s Magazine, Aug. 1860, pp. 178-91. Calcutta Gazette, Tuly- 
Dec. 1858, pp. 2042-3, 2091, 2346-8, 2434-7, 2453-4; Jan.-June, 1859, pp. 34, 
128-9, 138-9, 184-6, 571-6, 1276-8, etc. Tantia’s Memoir, printed in vol. iii. of 
Malleson’s History, pp. 518-22. 
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him a letter for his master, which contained an invitation to 
surrender. Some weeks of negotiation followed. On the 31st, 
Meade was informed that Man Singh was prepared to accept 
the invitation on certain specified conditions. Some of these 
he could not accept. At last all Man Singh’s scruples were 
overcome. It was agreed that he should be free to remain in 
the British camp, instead of being handed over to the tender 
mercies of Sindhia; and on the 2nd of April he gave himself 
up. 

But the most delicate part of Meade’s task remained to be 
done. He knew that Man Singh must be longing to be restored 
to the position which he had occupied before his rebellion. 
Accordingly, on that day and the next he repeatedly talked to 
him in private, and laboured to instil into his mind the idea 
that, if he wanted to establish a claim to indulgence, he must 
make himself useful to Government. Meanwhile, Tantia, 
though he knew that Man Singh had surrendered, had not the 
faintest suspicion of what was passing through his mind. On 
the 5th he sent a messenger to ask him whether he would 
advise him to rejoin Firoz Shah, or to remain where he was. 
Man Singh sent back word to Tantia that he would come and 
see him in three days. Two days later he allowed 
Meade to be informed that he was prepared to 
apprehend Tantia, if Government would distinctly promise to 
restore to him a portion of his estate. Meade was not em- 
powered to promise so much. All that he could do was to tell 
Man Singh that any claim which he might establish would be 
considered. Man Singh’s mind was soon made up. He pro- 
mised to do his best to apprehend Tantia. 

But to apprehend Tantia was as difficult as to stalk a red 
deer. His spies swarmed in the British camp. It was obvi- 
ously necessary that the work of seizing him should be entrusted 
to natives only, and that of those natives none but Man Singh 
himself should know who the intended victim was. Accordingly, 
Meade selected a number of sepoys, and, without mentioning 
Tantia’s name, ordered them to obey any instructions which 
Man Singh might give them. That night Man Singh went to 
see Tantia, in fulfilment of his promise. Once more Tantia 
asked him whether he would advise him to rejoin Firoz Shah, 
or to stay where he was. Man Singh said that he would give 
him a definite answer in the morning, and then went away. 


April 7. 
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About midnight he came back, followed by the sepoys, and 
found Tantia asleep. The sepoys woke him up, 

seized him, and carried him back to Meade. He  (2ppure of 
was then conveyed to S{pri.t 

But even now his power was not wholly gone. Man Singh 
warned Meade that he had contrived to tamper with the sepoys, 
and that he would effect his escape if he were not speedily 
disposed of; and Sir Robert Hamilton sent orders that he 
should be brought to justice without delay. 

On the morning of the 15th, a court-martial was assembled 
in an Officer’s bungalow to try him. He bore him- 
self under the ordeal with perfect calmness. The 
charge brought against him was, that he had waged war as a 
rebel against the British Government. “I only obeyed,” he 
pleaded, “in all things that I did, my master’s orders up to the 
capture of Kalpi; and afterwards those of Rdo Sahib. I have 
nothing to state except that I have had nothing to do with the 
murder of any European men, women, or children, neither have 
I, at any time, given orders for any one to be hanged.” The 
defence was not accepted. In the evening Tantia was found 
guilty, sentenced to death, and carried off to the fort of Sipri. 

During three days he waited impatiently for death. Once 
he expressed a hope that Government would pro- 
vide for his family, and not punish them for what 
he had done. The evening of the 18th was fixed for his 
execution. At five o’clock on that day he was brought out of 
the fort, under the escort of a company of British soldiers, to 
the place where he was to die. The troops of the station were 
drawn up on the ground in a hollow square, in the centre of 
which stood the gallows. Every spot from which it was pos- 
sible to see the convict was crowded with onlookers. There 
was a delay of about twenty minutes. Then Major Meade read 
the charge, the finding of the court, and the sentence. As 
soon as the last word had been uttered, the fetters were taken 


His trial. 


His execution. 


1 Malleson, vol. iii. pp. 367-9, and App. I. pp. 523-4 (Tantia’s deposition). 
Sir Richard Meade, to whom I applied for information, was abroad at the time, 
and had not his papers with him ; but, as Malleson’s account, which I have fol- 
lowed, was based upon information supplied by Sir Richard, I have no doubt 
that what I have written in the text is substantially true. [Lady Meade has 
this year (1897) been so kind as to lend mea copy of her late husband’s papers, 
from which I find that what I wrote is perfectly accurate. The papers include 
Tantia’s deposition, which is printed at the end of Malleson’s third volume. ] 
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off Tdntia’s legs ; and, with a firm step, he mounted the ladder 
on to the platform. He was pinioned and tied. Then, of his 
own accord, he put his head into the noose: the bolt was 
drawn ; and, after a slight struggle, he died.t 
It has been argued that as, at the time when Tantia was 
born, his master, the Peshwa, was an independent 
Was itjast? Prince, and as he was not charged with having 
committed murder, it was unjust to hang him. 
It is sufficient to reply that as, at the time of the Mutiny, 
he was a subject of the British Government, he undoubtedly 
rebelled in waging war against it, and was therefore as justly 
liable to be hanged as any of the poor deluded mutineers who 
suffered the same fate. Moreover, though he was not charged 
with having committed murder, there is abundant evidence to 
prove that, in denying that he had committed murder, he lied, 
—that he helped to contrive the deaths of those who were shot, 
or sabred, or drowned, or torn to pieces in the Ganges by 
Cawnpore.? On this charge also he would have been tried, 
and his guilt would have been brought home to him, if there 
had been time to procure the necessary evidence: but although 
he was convicted on the lesser charge alone, posterity will 
say that his punishment was just. 
The annihilation of Tantia’s power was the last event of 
real political importance in the insurrection. For 
Shugele, ”'’ some months longer, however, the dying embers of 
the fire which had swept over the land smouldered 
on. Throughout the summer and the autumn, in Bundelkhand, 
in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, and elsewhere, small 
columns were constantly employed in hunting down bands of 
marauders who could not bring themselves to turn aside, with- 
out a struggle, from the paths of violence and rapine which the 
outbreak of the mutiny had opened to them. It was not till 
the end of the year that India was restored to something like 
its normal condition.’ 


1 Daily News, May 20, 1859, p. 5, col. 4; Times, May 20, 1859, p. 10, cols. 
2, 3; papers lent to me by Lady Meade. 

2 Tantia also declared that the Nana was not responsible for the Cawnpore 
murders. Against his unsupported statement of his own and of his master’s 
innocence, we have the testimony of a host of independent witnesses. See 
Depositions taken at Cawnpore under the direction of Col. Williams, pp. 5, 8, 
13-14, 16-17, 19, 26, 35-6, 38-9, 42, 45, 49, 50, 52, 60, 78, 88, 85, 87, 90, 96-7, 
99-108, 111-18. ® Calcutta Gazette, passim. 
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The question inevitably arises whether the war might not 
have been brought to an end before, and with a wy. vas the 
vigour which would have made a deeper impression ener e0, 
upon the people of India. If it is good for us to Pa teat 
contemplate with pride the heroic deeds of our countrymen, it 
is not well to shut our eyes to failures which experience may 
teach us to avoid. The fault was not merely that when the 
mutiny broke out, we were unprepared. When the heroes of 
1857 had repelled the first onslaught of the mutineers, there 
was some want of power in crushing their resistance ; and when 
they had abandoned all hope of success, and were only seeking 
to plunder or to escape, they outmarched us at every point. 
For this failure our organisation was in part responsible. Our 
cavalry were neither trained, nor equipped, nor armed to 
destroy the enemy whom they had to pursue. As Havelock’s 
gifted son, who himself showed with brilliant success how to 
deal with the runaways, afterwards remarked, “Our magni- 
ficent force was capable of crushing anything: it could overtake 
nothing.” To say that Sir Colin Campbell failed to remedy 
this defect, is simply to admit that he was not a born general. 
His experience had for the most part been gained upon 
European fields; and he did not fully understand the con- 
ditions of success in Indian warfare. His movements were 
somewhat slow ; and he had an undue respect for his enemy.” 
Cautious by disposition and intensely conservative, he was 
deeply sensible of the heavy responsibility which lay upon him ; 
and he refused to run risks or to listen to those who urged 
him to try new methods. When, by a failure of judgement 
which, even on his own principles, was inexcusable, he had 
suffered over a hundred thousand rebels and mutineers to 
escape almost unscathed from Lucknow, he might still, if he 
had considered how Lake had hunted the Marathas fifty years 
before, have done something to repair his error. Towards the 
end of the year, Outram, pointing to the brilliant example 
of the younger Havelock, urged him to form a corps of 
mounted infantry,—the arm which, if it had been ready to 
his hand, might have changed the whole complexion of the 


1 Major, now Sir H. M. Havelock-Allan’s Three Main Military Questions of 
the Day, p. 167. See App. T. 

2 General Innes suggests (The Sepoy Revolt, p. 297) that Sir Colin’s slowness 
was “at variance with his own character, and largely due to his deference to other 
influences.” Query,—the influence of Mansfield ? 
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war. But such an innovation was not to be expected from an 
old man. 

It would be unjust, however, to dwell only upon the weak 
side of Colin Campbell’s generalship. Much of the invective 
that has been directed against him was based upon ignorance of 
the circumstances in which he had to act; and much of it was 
vague declamation. If he did his work in his own way, he did 
it on the whole thoroughly and well. And the work which he 
had to do was even harder than that which tried to the utter- 
most the powers of Havelock and Outram and Nicholson. For 
he had to maintain a weary, heart-breaking struggle against 
tens of thousands of guerillas, whom despair stimulated to 
resist to the last, and whom a timely amnesty might have 
induced to lay down their arms.t The worst that can be said 
of him is that, hampered by a defective organisation and unable 
to remedy it for lack of initiative and breadth of view, pur- 
sued by the results of the fatal errors which he had committed 
at Lucknow, he allowed the war, which might have been 
terminated sooner and with more decisive effect, to drag on till 
near the close of 1859. 

Long before this, however, an event had occurred which 
pe ath ee marked the close of the crucial period of the 
the Govem- Struggle, and the restoration of British supre- 
bythe crown, acy. In England, all political parties agreed 

in throwing the blame of the Mutiny on the 

East India Company. The Company was therefore abolished ; 
_ and Queen Victoria became virtually Empress of 
eae ey India. A proclamation was prepared, explaining 
the principles in accordance with which the im- 

perial functions were thenceforth to be exercised. It declared 
that the government of India had been assumed by the Queen ; 
that Lord Canning was to be the first Viceroy ; that all officers 
who had been in the service of the East India Company were 
confirmed in their offices; that all treaties made by the Com- 
pany with native princes were to be maintained; that the 
Queen desired no extension of territory; that she promised 
full religious toleration to her Indian subjects, and would 
always respect their ancient usages; that she offered pardon to 
all rebels who had not directly taken part in the murder of 


1 See Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. pp. 277-8, and Life of Lord Lawrence, 6th 
ed. vol. ii. pp. 176, 191-3 195. 
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Europeans; and that she would always labour for the pro- 
sperity of her newly acquired dominions. 

On the Ist of N ovember, 1858, the proclamation was read 
out at every station in India. Religious services, military 
salutes, concerts, displays of bunting, banquets, illuminations, 
fireworks, testified the enthusiasm of the Europeans: loyal 
addresses were signed by thousands of natives ;* and a new era 
of Anglo-Indian history began. 


? Calcutta Gazette, Exty., Nov. 1, 1858. 
2 Indian newspapers. 


CHAPTER XIX 


CONCLUSION 


THE objects of this chapter are to determine, from the evidence 
recorded in the preceding narrative, first, what were the causes 
of the Mutiny and of the disturbances which accompanied it 
among the civil population, and secondly, what was the signifi- 
cance of those disturbances, whether, in short, they amounted 
to rebellion. I have traced in the narrative the working of 
the ascertainable causes, and need only now recapitulate 
them. Though there are some points involved in the enquiry, 
regarding which the evidence is defective, and which, therefore, 
can never be satisfactorily decided, yet they are of minor import- 
ance. For historical purposes the evidence is amply sufficient. 

The evidence concerns first, the mental attitude of the 
natives of India, and particularly of the subjects of the Com- 
pany, before the outbreak of the Mutiny, and secondly, their 
conduct during its progress. 

History and common sense alike show that a rebellion, 
properly so-called, can never take place without provocation. 
Had the British Government given such provocation? It is 
true that, on personal grounds, the King of Delhi, minor 
potentates who were alarmed by the progress of annexation, 
landholders who had suffered from the unwise action of the 
British Government, ambitious spirits whom its levelling policy 
had condemned to restless inaction, all who fancied that its 
overthrow would open to them opportunities for gratifying 
their selfish desires, desired that overthrow with more or less 
eagerness. So did many Mahomedans! from political or 

1 Tt would be a great mistake to assume that the Mahomedans were universally 
hostile to us. When the regiments at Chittagong and Dacca mutinied, the 


Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal, as Sir G. Campbell observes (Memoirs, vol. i. 
p. 294), “treated the sepoys with just as much hostility as the Punjabis. They 
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religious motives, and many Brahmins from a sense of wounded 
self-importance. There were others too, who, though they 
did not perhaps consciously desire the ruin of the Feringhees, 
were yet so far dissatisfied with them and their administration, 
that they would not have been sorry to see them involved in 
difficulties. But, though British rule had been far from fault- 
less, it was confessedly superior to any that had preceded it: 1 
the poor and the unwarlike knew that it had ameliorated their 
lot; and its sins had not been grave enough to provoke de- 
liberate rebellion. The accident that it was an alien and 
infidel rule, however humiliating to native pride,” would never 
have been enough in itself to afford provocation. The result 
of this absence of provocation, coupled with the diversities of 
race, religion, rank, status, and aim among the discontented, 
was that they neither wished nor were able to combine against 
the British Government. They were simply in a mood to take 
advantage of any embarrassment which might overtake it, for 
the attainment of their private ends: some of them were in a 
mood to scheme, and did scheme, in order to bring such em- 
barrassment upon it. 

Excepting the General Service Enlistment Act and the 
new postal rules, the native army had, in the beginning 


hated them as an alien race . . . and hunted them out with much pluck.” See 
also pp. 44 and note, 143 and 185 supra. 

1 Sir G. Campbell tells us (Memoirs of my Indian Career, vol. ii. pp. 356-7) 
that a sepoy officer remarked, in a paper discovered in the palace of Delhi, that 
“with all the faults of the English, their Government was the best Hindustan has 
ever seen, and he proposes that the future administration should be based on 
their model.” See also a translation of a most interesting circular letter 
addressed by the notorious Raja Man Singh to the talukdars of Oudh on July 
20, 1857, printed in Innes’s Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, pp. 334-9 ; and 
above all see Sir J. Strachey’s India, pp. 313-20, 365-6. “The duty,” says Sir 
John (p. 366), ‘‘ was once imposed upon me of transferring a number of villages 
which had long been included in a British district to one of the best governed of 
the Native States. I shall not forget the loud and universal protests of the 
people against the cruel injustice with which they considered they were being 
treated. Everyone who has had experience of similar cases tells the same story. 
Nevertheless I cannot say that our Government is loved; it is too good for 
that.” 

2 See Thornhill’s Indian Mutiny, p. 3832; John Lawrence’s letter on the 
causes of the Mutiny (Parl. Papers, vol. xxv. Sess. 2, 1859, p. 337); and 
Innes’s Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, p. 4. Mr. Thornhill speaks of 
“that vague discontent which is necessarily and invariably produced by the 
domination of an alien race, especially of a race whose habits, ideas and 
sentiments differ widely from those of the people they rule” ; and Lawrence 
insists that ‘‘the people of India can never forget that we are an alien race, 
in respect of colour, religion, habits and sympathies,” 
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of 1857, hardly any substantial grievances to complain of :1 
but the relaxation of discipline had encouraged them to twist 
into a grievance anything that startled their imaginations, or 
offended their caprices. They were irritated by past acts of 
bad faith: they sympathised with civil discontent; and they 
shared in the general fear, begotten of ignorance, that Religion 
was in danger. They were from various causes generally far 
less attached to their British officers than they had once been: 
it was in the nature of things impossible that, without such 
attachment, they should feel active loyalty towards the British 
Government; and they had become so powerful and were so 
conscious of their power that, from purely selfish causes, they 
were ripe for mutiny. 

While the feelings of the civil and military populations of 
India were in this inflammable condition, the discovery of the 
greased cartridge struck them like a flaming brand hurled into 
a mass of stored gunpowder; the inevitable mutiny burst 
forth ; the zealots or sufferers who really desired to sweep the 
British away, took up arms against them, or waited in the hope 
that it would soon be safe to strike ; the discontented seized the 
opportunity to redress their grievances; and many who were 
not discontented were swept away by sympathy, by threats, by 
persuasions, or by greed, into the flood of disaffection, or like 
schoolboys who, though prepared to reverence authority, must 
find a vent for their inborn love of mischief when they feel 
that their master is powerless to control them, took advantage 
of the prostration of governmental force to outrage the law. 
But, as might have been expected, the disturbances, except in 
one or two isolated regions, and on the part of a few embittered 
or fanatical groups, never amounted to rebellion. If they had 
done so, the empire must have been destroyed. 

In trying to estimate the conduct of the people of India 
during the Mutiny, it is important to bear in mind that it 
would have been unnatural for them to feel towards an alien 
Government like ours the loyalty that can only co-exist with 
patriotism. Those of them who regarded our rule as beneficial 
helped us, or at least left us free to help ourselves; but there 
was hardly one of them who would not have turned against us, 


1 See Sir H. Lawrence’s articles on The Indian Army and Army Reform in 
his collected essays. [The Act only affected the sepoys through their sympathies 
with their relatives and others who contemplated joining the service.] 
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if he had once come to believe that we should be overthrown. 
Such conduct might not have accorded with romantic notions 
of fidelity ; but it would most certainly have been dictated by 
common sense. No wise man ever fights for a lost cause. If 
we had not been able to quell the Indian Mutiny, it would 
have been a plain proof that we had no business to be in India. 

Although, even in Dalhousie’s time, the sepoys were in a 
mutinous temper, although their fears and hopes were probably 
excited by the agents of discontented princes, it is certain 
that, before the greased cartridge story got abroad, they 
formed no definite plot for a general mutiny. Whether or 
not such a plot was formed afterwards, will never be as- 
certained: all that is certain is that, in the spring of 1857, a 
correspondence was kept up among the regiments of the 
Bengal army, and that they generally agreed to refuse the 
cartridges.+ 

The evidence clearly proves that Dalhousie was not in any 
special degree, not more than any one else, responsible for the 
Mutiny,” or for the disturbances which accompanied it. It is 
true that some of the acts of his administration, righteous 
though they were, had added to the discontent which produced 
some of the disturbances. But that the harsh criticisms directed 
against the annexation policy by pamphleteers and historians 
were unsound is demonstrated by the fact that, with two ex- 
ceptions, the annexed states were far less disturbed in the years 
of the Mutiny than provinces which had been for generations 
under British rule. The exceptions were Oudh and Jhansi. It 
is certain that, if those states had not been annexed, the 
British Government would have escaped some of the difficulties 
which beset it in 1857 and 1858; but it would have purchased 
this relief by infamy,—the infamy of abandoning millions of 
peasants to groan under oppression for fear of incurring the 
ill-will of their oppressors. Moreover, even the annexations of 
Oudh and Jhansi would have been harmless, if they had been 
supported, as they would have been by any Government but 
ours, with armed force. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
rebellion in Oudh was due, not so much to annexation,? as to the 


1 See Sir J. Lawrence’s letter on the causes of the Mutiny. Parl. Papers, 
vol. xxv. (Sess. 2), 1859, pp. 338 et seq. 

2 He was partially responsible for the Mutiny, inasmuch as he did not perceive, 
or at least made no attempt to remedy, the indiscipline of the native army. 

3 See Syad Ahmad Khan’s The Causes of the Indian Revolt, p. 5. 
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want of judgement with which the talukdars were treated after 
the annexation ; and still more to the failure of Havelock’s first 
two attempts to relieve Lucknow; to the abandonment of 
Lucknow by Sir Colin Campbell; to the blunders which he 
committed during the siege; and to Canning’s proclamation. 
On the other hand, Dalhousie had pleaded earnestly for an 
increase of the European force, which, if it had been granted, 
would have greatly strengthened his successor’s hands, and 
might have averted the direst calamities of the Mutiny ; while 
by the construction of roads, railways, and telegraphs, and 
above all by the magnificent administration which he had be- 
stowed upon the Punjab, he had contributed so much to the 
power by which order was restored to India that he deserved 
to be mentioned with gratitude rather than with reprobation. 

The question still remains, how far the rulers of India were 
to blame for the evils which befell them and so many of their 
subjects. The mutiny might doubtless have been prevented, if 
the native army had been treated with invariable consideration 
and good faith, if discipline had been persistently enforced, and 
if the due proportion between the numbers of the European 
and native troops had been maintained. But, if a general 
mutiny had ever been suffered to break forth, no power on 
earth could have prevented quasi-rebellious disturbances from 
following it. Just as the lawless and tyrannical barons of the 
twelfth century took advantage of the feebleness of Stephen 
to plunder and oppress their weaker neighbours, and chafed 
against the strong and just rule of Henry Plantagenet ; just as 
a general mutiny of the London police would be followed by a 
violent outburst of crime on the part of the London thieves and 
roughs; so would the talukdars, the dispossessed landholders, 
the Gujars, and the budmashes of India have welcomed the 
first symptom of governmental weakness as a signal for grati- 
fying their selfish instincts. The worst that can be alleged 
against our rule is that we had, with the best intentions, made 
many mistakes, which intensified the force of the disturbances 
occasioned by the Mutiny: but much of the discontent felt 
against us was the inevitable result of measures which, rightly 
taken on behalf of the suffering many, had offended the tyran- 
nical few, much of it had been aroused by that resolute asser- 
tion of the majesty of the law which is the first duty of every 
Government. 
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APPENDIX A 


Lorp AUCKLAND AND THE First AradHan War 


Since the fourth edition of this book was published, Sir Auckland 
Colvin has endeavoured to show that the policy which led to the first 
Afghan War was “not that of Lord Auckland’s Indian subordinates 
but of his English masters” (John Colvin [“Rulers of India” series], 
p. 73). Sir Auckland’s reasoning has been generally accepted as con- 
clusive. Not to mention anonymous reviewers, the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, who is known as a student of Anglo-Indian history, writes 
(English Historical Review, vol. x. 1895, p. 604), “The author is able 
. . . to reverse entirely the common verdict against Lord Auckland 
and his advisers. . . . Passages (in Captain Trotter’s Harl of Auckland) 
in which the blame for the disastrous imbroglio appears to be laid upon 
Lord Auckland and, still more, upon Colvin and Torrens, must be 
modified in any future edition.” I have no present concern with 
Colvin or Torrens; and Captain Trotter may be supposed to know his 
own business: but Lord Auckland deserved at least as much blame 
as his “ English masters.” 

Sir Auckland Colvin relies upon “the despatch bearing date 
June 25, which Lord Auckland received in 1836, from the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors.” “This despatch,” he remarks 
(p. 86), “is not mentioned in Sir John Kaye’s History of the Afghan 
War. Yet without it the whole of Lord Auckland’s policy is unintelli- 
gible.” After giving an extract from the despatch, Sir Auckland 
goes on to say, “It is evident that Lord Auckland’s position after the 
receipt of this important despatch was clearly and squarely laid down 
for him. First, he was to endeavour to enter into commercial, or 
into political relations with Afghdnistén. He was to adopt any other 
measures which he thought desirable in order to counteract Russian 
influence, if he were satisfied that the time had arrived for him to 
interfere decidedly in the affairs of Afghdnistdn.” Yes! but the 
despatch left the Governor-General a free hand. He was not 
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instructed to reject the overtures of Dost Mahomed: he was not 
instructed to dethrone that friendly prince, or to set up a discredited 
exile in his stead, As a writer in the Athenwwm (March 9, 1895) 
says, in a review of Sir Auckland’s book, “ Neither in the despatch of 
June, 1836, nor in that of May, 1838, can we find any clear fore- 
shaping of Auckland’s aggressive policy towards the Barakzai Amir 
of Kabul. Itis true... that Lord Auckland referred to those 
despatches in justification of a war for which he assumed full responsi- 
bility,” etc. (see Parl. Papers, vol. xxv. [1 Sess. 2], 1859, p. 307, § 57). 
“T have,” writes the Governor-General, “in adopting this step, been 
deeply sensible of the responsibility which it places on me . . . and 
a reference to the Despatches of your Hon. Committee of the 25th 
June 1836, and the 10th May last have led me to look with con- 
fidence for your . . . support to the plans on which, in the exercise 
of the discretion confided to me, I have resolved.” Moreover, even if 
the Board of Control had prescribed to the Governor-General a policy 
identical with that which he pursued, he would not have been free 
from responsibility. That policy is universally admitted to have been 
ill conceived and to have led to disastrous results. If Lord Auckland 
approved of it, as he did, what is the use of trying to transfer from 
him to the Board of Control a responsibility which he expressly 
claimed for himself? If the policy had been prescribed for him and 
he had believed it to be fraught with disaster, would it not have been 
his duty either to disobey his instructions, as Warren Hastings did 
when he knew that his instructions were wrong, or to resign his 
office? It is quite true that, as Mr. H. G. Keene points out (Hist. of 
India, vol. ii, 1898, p. 408), “the British Ministry made that policy 
(Auckland’s) their own,”—in a despatch dated October 24, 1838, in 
which, as Mr. Keene says, “the policy had been sanctioned by 
anticipation,’—“so that they would even have enjoined it on the 
Governor-General if he had not originated it himself”: but the fact 
of their having “sanctioned by anticipation” a disastrous policy does 
not absolve its originator from blame. 

Sir John Kaye’s narrative (Hist. of the War in Afghanistan, 2nd ed. 
vol, i. pp. 199-385) is, on the whole, remarkably fair. He freely admits 
(pp. 382-3) that on the 1st of October, 1838, Auckland “had good 
grounds for believing that the fall of Herat was inevitable” ; and 
therefore that he was bound to take active measures of some sort for 
averting the dangers which its fall would involve, although “this state 
of things was mainly induced by the feebleness of our own policy 
towards the Barukzye Sirdars” (pp. 308-9): but, he concludes, “the 
failure of Mahomed Shah” of Persia “cut from under the feet of Lord 
Auckland all ground of justification, and rendered the expedition 
across the Indus at once a folly and a crime.” 
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Sir Auckland Colvin’s account of Burnes’s negotiations with Dost 
Mahomed is hardly less misleading than his attempt to exculpate the 
Governor-General. His aim appears to be to show that it was 
practically impossible for the Gevernor-General to secure the alliance 
of the Amir. “ Dost Muhammad,” he writes (pp. 95-6), “ was assured 
by Captain Burnes of protection against Sikh and Persian. But the 
Amir did not fear the Sikh, and the Persian was a long way off... . 
Unless Peshawar were placed by Lord Auckland in the hollow of Dost 
Muhammad’s hand, it very soon became evident that Captain Burnes 
might retrace his steps to India. The Amir would, if desired, pay a 
tribute for Peshdwar. to the Mahardjd. . . . But if Lord Auckland 
desired his alliance, in one or another fashion Peshtwar must be con- 
veyed to him. . . . Peshdwar must be his. That was his ultimatum. 
There was no getting behind it. On that rock the negotiation split.” 
And again (p. 99), “in order that we should make him (Dost 
Muhammad) our friend, it was necessary that we should make Ranjit 
Singh our enemy. That, in Lord Auckland’s judgement, would be 
madness,” 

Now it is not strictly true that ‘“‘ Dost Muhammad was assured by 
Captain Burnes of protection” against Persia. The assurance was 
given to Sirdar Kohin Dil Khan of Candahar. “I have gone so far,” 
writes Burnes on December 23, 1837 (Parl. Papers,vol. xxv. 1859, p. 97), 
“as to inform him that if Herat falls, and the Shah of Persia seeks to 
march against Candahar, and he continues the friend of the British 
nation, his brother, the Ameer, will come to his assistance ; that I will 
accompany him, and that in that event the expenses of keeping off the 
Persians will be furnished to him.” But Sir Auckland omits to add 
that Burnes was severely taken to task by the Governor-General for 
having given this assurance (Ib. pp. 121-3, §§ 2-3, 6, 15); and Sir 
Auckland’s statement that “the Persian was a long way off” is misleading. 
Dost Mahomed thought that he was quite near enough to be dangerous, 
“ Russia,” says Burnes (Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers, vol. ii. p. 3'7, note), 
“onaranteed him against Persia, and thus he clung to her instead of 
us.” The Amir was even more anxious to obtain from the British a 
guarantee of protection from Persia than to get hold of Peshawar. 
(See Parl. Papers, vol. xxv. 1859, pp. 174 § 10, 228,229 § 3, 231, and 
238 § 7.) What the Amir wants, wrote Burnes, just before he left 
Kabul, is “ protection from the west, as the price of his adherence to 
us, and further, that however Peshawur might be settled by Runjeet 
Singh, no acknowledgement could be made for our good offices unless 
means were taken to prevent injury from such settlement to those who 
had befriended the Ameer.” Certainly the Amir was anxious to hold 
Peshawar as Ranjit’s tributary: but this was not “the rock on which 
the negotiation split.” That rock was the Governor-General’s frigid 
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disposition towards the Amir, his manifest unwillingness to give him 
any substantial proof of friendship. “It was not the adjustment of 
the Peshawur affair,” said the principal Afghan secretary to Burnes, 
“that dissipated the Ameer’s hopes, but the indifference to his suffer- 
ings . . . which it was now (March, 1838) clear the British felt” 
(Ib. p. 173, § 7). If Burnes had been authorised to offer the Amir 
protection from Persia, he might have been trusted to adjust “the 
Peshawur affair” without offending Ranjit Singh. Sir Auckland 
himself tells us (p. 79) that Ranjit was ina compliant mood :—“ ‘What 
the Governor-General whispers in my ear, that will I do, was his 
reply to Lord Auckland’s agent.” But as late as January 20, 1838, 
the Amir’s suggestion that he should be allowed to hold Peshawar as 
“tributary to Lahore” had not even been communicated to Ranjit 
(Parl. Papers, vol. xxv. 1859, p. 123) ; and I can find no evidence that 
it was ever communicated to him. Indeed, as Sir John Kaye says 
(vol. i. p. 204), “on the 21st of February letters were opened from 
the Governor-General, stating . . . that there was no intention to 
accede to the proposals of the Ameer, and that Peshawur must be left 
to the Sikhs.” [See also Parl. Papers, vol. xxv. 1859, pp. 438, 75, 133-4.] 
Yet as late as July 1838, Dost Mahomed was still, as he had always 
been, hoping against hope to win the friendship of the English (Jd. 
p- 275). 

Sir Auckland Colvin insists (p. 102) that Burnes, although he 
warmly espoused the cause of Dost Mahomed, led the Governor- 
General to believe that “if Shah Shuj& were sent back to Kabul with 
amere personal guard of British troops, he would be received with open 
arms.” This is substantially true (Parl. Papers, vol. xxv. 1859, pp. 252, 
257); and the fact should not be forgotten when we condemn the 
gratuitous folly of the Governor-General’s policy: but Sir Auckland 
omits to add that Lieutenant Leech, Burnes’s assistant, recorded the 
warning that Shah Shuja’s “constant reverses appear fated’ in the 
eyes of the multitude, and with great difficulty could any be found to 
join his fortunes without seeing the greatest certainty of success” (Ib. 
p- 268, § 59). What is more, as Sir John Kaye reminds us (vol. i. 
p- 357), Burnes himself wrote, “the Afghans are a superstitious people, 
and believe Shah Soojah to have no fortune.” 
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WOULD IT HAVE BEEN USELESS TO PURSUE THE MzrERUT 
MUTINEERS ? 


Lorp Roxprrts (forty-one Years im India, vol. i. p. 90) doubts 
whether it would have been of any use to pursue the Meerut mutineers. 
“Only a very few European cavalry,” he says, “were available for 
pursuit, for the Carabineers . . . were. . mainly .. recruits still in the 
riding school, and their horses for the most part were quite unbroken . . . 
the mutineers had a considerable start, the Cavalry could not have 
heen overtaken, and . . . the Infantry . . . would have scattered . . 
over the country, and favoured by the darkness . . have defied pursuit.” 
The Rifles, adds Lord Roberts, could not have reached Delhi before 
the evening of the following day. 

I will not apologise for presuming to differ from so high an 
authority, first, because no other Indian officer, so far as I know, save 
only Generals Hewitt and Wilson, has ever agreed with him ; and 
secondly, because I am sure that Lord Roberts, if he had ever found 
himself in similar circumstances, would have been the first to insist 
upon pursuit. The mutineers fled, as I have already shown (p. 99, 
note 1), as a disorganised mob and in detached parties ; and many of 
them loitered on the road. A squadron of the Carabineers was avail- 
able ; and, as some days later, Lieutenant Sanford, Lieutenant A. R. D. 
Mackenzie, and a party of brave men rode with despatches one hundred 
and thirty miles from Meerut on unbroken horses (National Review, 
March 1893, p. 60), every man in the station who could ride might 
have joined in the pursuit. A strong battery of horse-artillery was 
ready for instant action and could have severely punished the fugitives. 
The Rifles could at all events have accounted for the laggards. Lord 
Roberts will not persuade his brother officers that Wilson and Hewitt 
were justified in doing nothing. 

[Since I wrote the above passage, I have read Sir H. Havelock- 
Allan’s very interesting book Three Main Military Questions of the Day. 
Sir Henry says (p. 174), “The cavalry might, if pushed on alone, or 
together with the horse-artillery, have easily overtaken the sepoys 
... the guns might . . . have inflicted some loss, but the mass of 
the rebels could not have been prevented from reaching Delhi before 
them.” But after remarking that ‘a hundred and fifty mounted rifle- 
men,” if such a corps had been available, “ would have saved Delhi to 
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Britain that night,” he points out (p. 175, note) that a modification 
of this plan “ might have been devised on the spot” :—‘“‘It is said that 
a captain of the Sixth Carabineers volunteered, if allowed to take his 
own squadron, a troop of horse-artillery and a couple of dozen of the 
60th Rifles carried on the limbers and spare waggons of the guns, to 
intercept the mutineers, by getting before them to the bridge above 
spoken of,’—the bridge over the Hindan, between Meerut and Delhi, 
— “but that the attempt was considered too hazardous,” ete. Sir 
Hugh Gough says (Old Memories, p. 44), “Even if the . . . mutineers 
had arrived before the pursuing force, I believe the moral effect of the 
approach of the British troopers would have deterred the Native 
Infantry from breaking out, and Delhi would have been saved.’ ] 


APPEND EXC 


JOHN COLVIN IN THE MoriIny 


Str Avuckianp Coxvin, K.C.S.1., has recently written for Sir W. 
Hunter’s Rulers of India series a memoir of his father, in which he 
endeavours to show that the criticisms which have been directed 
against his policy in 1857 were undeserved. Sir Auckland concentrates 
his attention upon three points. “It has been said,” he remarks (pp. 
178-9), “that he failed to detect the true character of the Mutiny till 
long after it had become apparent to others in high places. He has 
been reproached with the issue on May 25 of a Proclamation, inviting 
Sepoys to surrender on terms which Lord Canning compelled him to 
withdraw. He has been charged with apathy in the conduct of affairs 
in Agra itself, with neglecting the provisioning of the Fort, and with 
causing much loss of property by harsh restrictions as to the amount 
to be taken into the Fort, when events drove the Christian population 
to its shelter.” 

The second point, which is by far the least important, Sir Auckland 
discusses at the greatest length. He argues that the strictures which 
Canning and others passed upon the proclamation were due to a mis- 
apprehension of its real character. Canning only saw the English 
translation, which was misleading, and, as Sir Auckland allows, was 
“ obviously open to criticism.” I do not think that any fair critic 
will deny that Sir Auckland has proved his point: but none of the 
three witnesses,—Messrs. C. Raikes, E, A. Reade, and M. Thornhill,— 
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who have borne the most emphatic testimony against Colvin’s errors, 
has assailed him on this point at all. 

In regard to the first point, Sir Auckland’s defence amounts to 
this,—that “the three men on whom the storm broke, John Colvin, 
John Lawrence, and Henry Lawrence, looked to the immediate attack 
on Delhi to nip the Mutiny in the bud” ; and that from May 29, the 
day when he learned that the attack on Delhi must be delayed, 
Colvin, as well as the other two, “had no illusions.” But the 
Lawrences at once took vigorous action to provide against the worst 
that could happen if Delhi should not soon fall; while Colvin at first did 
not know his own mind ; then suffered himself to be unduly influenced 
by Drummond ; and disregarded sound advice that was pressed upon 
him. Nor canany one fail to be struck by the contrast between the tone 
of the letters and telegrams which Colvin despatched to the Governor- 
General in the week after he heard the news of the seizure of Delhi, 
and the contemporary letters of Henry and John Lawrence. On the 
15th of May Colvin telegraphs, “I have every confidence that they,” 
—the sepoy regiments,—“ will be all put to rights in a few days.” 
Next day he sends this message, “The worst of the storm is past, and 
the aspect of affairs is fast brightening”; and on the 18th, “a line 
only to say that the complexion of all the news of the day is better 
and better” (Parl. Papers, vol. xxx. 1857, pp. 220, 228, 236). 
Meanwhile Henry Lawrence is hopeful, but fully recognises the 
gravity of the crisis. “All is quiet here,” he says on the 16th, “ but 
affairs are critical: get every Kuropean you can from China, Ceylon, 
and elsewhere ; also all the Goorkas from the hills. Time is every- 
thing.” And on the following day he warns the Governor-General‘ to 
look to the safety of Allahabad and Benares (Jb. pp. 221, 229). In 
a like spirit, John Lawrence warns Anson on the 13th that, unless 
steps are immediately taken to recover Delhi, “the insurrection 
will assuredly spread, and our European troops become isolated, and 
perhaps be gradually destroyed in detail. . . . Everything now 
depends on energy and resolution. A week or two hence it may be 
too late. . . . I consider this to be the greatest crisis which has ever 
occurred in India.” On the 15th he tells the Governor-General that 
“the worst feeling prevails generally in the native army”; and on 
the same day, writing to Anson again, he insists that “the disaffection 
in the native Regular army seems general, and, I may add, universal ” 
(Life of Lord Lawrence, vol. ii. pp. 15-17, 20). Those who feel doubtful 
about the fairness of my extracts should read for themselves: but it is 
certain that, while the Lawrences and Colvin hoped that Delhi would 
soon be recaptured, the Lawrences were, from the first, awake to the 
gravity of the crisis, which one of them had foreseen, and Colvin was 
not. 
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Sir Auckland succeeds, I think, in showing that his father was 
unreasonably attacked for having refused to allow the non-combatant 
Christian population of Agra to take refuge in the fort when Colonel 
Fraser first pressed him to do so. Reade held that during May at all 
events it would have been unwise for him to accede to Fraser’s pro- 
posal. But whether Colvin was justified in forbidding the transference 
of the Government records into the fort, and in compelling the refugees 
to leave the bulk of their property at the mercy of mutineers, is 
another question. “With a pedantry,” says Mr. Thornhill Undian 
Mutiny, p. 182), “which under the circumstances might have been 
thought inconceivable, the size of the boxes was regulated to inches.” 
Sir Auckland Colvin maintains that his father was quite right. 
“When,” he says (pp. 194-5), “cholera broke out among the crowded 
refugees, the wisdom of the order became apparent.” To whom ? 
Certainly not to the military or to the civil officers who were on the 
spot. The cholera was due to the total absence of sanitary precautions 
(Thornhill, pp. 173-4, 207), and would not have been increased by 
the presence of the Government records, or even of an extra box in 
each apartment. As Reade, to whom Sir Auckland Colvin often 
appeals, remarked at the time (Narrative of Hvents, p. 49), “the 
accommodation of the fort was grievously underrated.” See also 
Raikes’s Notes on the Revolt, pp. 54-5. Moreover, Reade points out 
(pp. 47, 49) that, although it would have been unwise to send the 
women and children into the fort in May, a great mistake was made 
in not removing them thither in the earlier part of June,—a measure 
which, as he says, would have “released the adult males to join in 
the defence” ; while Sir Auckland himself virtually admits that on 
the 14th of June the fort was ready for their reception. 

In one passage Sir Auckland exercises his powers of sarcasm at my 
expense. His father, he says (pp. 197-8), “has been blamed by an 
historian of the Mutinies for watching every detail of public business. 
‘He would have served his country better by sparing himself this 
labour, and leaving room in his mind for larger views of state policy’ 
Here is a ship almost in the power of mutineers. A few of the crew 
contend with them. The captain, isolated against his will, with the 
aid of a handful of men guards at least one stronghold against 
violence. He would be better employed, says this critic, in entrusting 
defence to others, and in leaving room in his mind for larger views of 
seamanship and navigation. Such is the foolishness with which men 
are assailed when that twrba Remi, which follows fortune, forsakes 
them.” It is strange that so clever a man as Sir Auckland should 
have distorted a meaning that was obvious. I really did not mean to 
suggest that his father ought to have spent his time in 1857 in 
thinking out a system of political philosophy. I wonder whether 
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Sir Auckland had read the passage in Raikes’s narrative on which 
my remark was founded :—“ Mr. Colvin resolutely watched every 
detail of public business. Even now, if I wanted a sword or a pistol 
from the magazine, Mr. Colvin’s counter-signature was necessary ” 
(p. 56). These words need no comment. The editor of vol. vii. of the 
Gazetteer of the N.W.P. (p. 653) attaches the same meaning to them 
that I have done. Sir Auckland would have been more accurate, 
though less dutiful, if he had written, ‘The captain does not know 
his own mind, suffers his first lieutenant (Drummond) to usurp his 
authority, and fails to guard even one stronghold against violence. 
He is unable to disentangle himself from the bonds of red tape, and 
expends his failing strength in attending to the pettiest details. He 
would be better employed in entrusting this business to the ship’s 
steward, keeping order among his crew and keeping her off the 
rocks,” 

It is only natural that a son should do his best to vindicate his 
father’s memory ; and though filial piety may sometimes most wisely 
operate by silence, the most rigorous critic cannot but sympathise 
with a man who, from so honourable a motive, challenges his con- 
clusions. I freely acknowledge that, on some points, Colvin has been 
hastily and excessively condemned: but it is hopeless for his son to 
attempt to reverse the verdict which his colleagues and contemporaries 
pronounced against him. Their testimony is too unanimous and too 
strong ; and its effect is only increased by the generous eagerness with 
which they eulogised his virtues and apologised for his faults. His 
conscientiousness, his self-devotion, his gentleness, his forbearance, his 
patience under overwhelming trials,—no one has ever denied these 
noble qualities, and all who saw have borne witness to them. But 
it was not by the distinctively Christian virtues that mutiny 
and sedition were quelled in 1857: it was by the daovin 
dapetH to which men bowed in homage before Christ taught that it 
was not all. It is idle to maintain that John Colvin was a Ruler of 
India when those who were his subordinates maintain with one voice 
that in troublous times he could not rule at all. He was an admini- 
strator of great ability, and he did good work in time of peace: but it is 
in connexion with the Mutiny that he will be remembered. ‘It was his 
misfortune,” writes one of those who served under him, “to be called 
upon to meet a crisis which to meet successfully was impossible, and 
which to meet at all required qualities that he did not possess.” 

[Since I wrote the foregoing note, Sir Auckland Colvin has published 
in the Nvneteenth Century of April, 1897 (pp. 556-68) an article 
entitled “Agra in 1857: a Reply to Lord Roberts.” As a reply, 
the article is effective, and corrects serious misstatements: but Sir 
Auckland naturally writes as an advocate only. For instance, on 
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page 558 he remarks that “the Lieutenant-Governor’s action” in 
refusing to allow the European troops to enter the fort in May, “has 
been attributed to Mr. Drummond’s insistence,” clearly implying that 
the Lieutenant-Governor acted on his own initiative. But reference 
to Raikes (pp. 52-4) and to Reade (p. 42) shows that the Lieutenant- 
Governor did defer to Drummond. Again, it is true that, as Sir 
Auckland shows (pp. 561-2), “a considerable amount of supplies” 
had been placed in the fort by June 16: but it is also true that 
Drummond’s interference greatly retarded the work of provisioning 
the fort: that large additional supplies had to be procured even after 
the battle of Sacheta: that the fort at that time was not defensible ; 
and that sanitary precautions had been neglected (Reade’s Narrative, 
p. 54; Selection of Papers from the Office of Commissioner of Finance 
[E. A. Reade], p. 11; Thornhill, pp. 173-4, 181-2, 228, 255, 265 ; 
Kaye, vol. iii. pp. 396, 399). Moreover, although, as Sir Auckland 
points out (p. 563), the Huwropean women and children were allowed 
to enter the fort on the 27th of June, the native Christians were 
excluded until the 4th of July, and were only admitted then because 
they naturally “clamoured against the prohibition” (Reade, p. 51). 
Furthermore, if Colvin had disarmed the sepoys at Agra in the 
middle of May, a wing of the 3rd European regiment might have 
been sent out to patrol the districts. See also pp. 44-5, 56 of Reade’s 
Narrative for further criticisms on Colvin’s policy, pp. 52-4 of 
Raikes’s Notes on the Revolt, and p. 36 of Mr. Thornhill’s book. ‘“T 
had repeatedly warned the Government,” he says, “that the guard” 
at Muttra “would probably mutiny ... and I had recommended 
that the temptation to do so should be removed by previously sending 
the treasure into Agra... . The Government expressed themselves 
convinced of the loyalty of the sepoys, and treated my apprehensions 
as groundless alarms.” 

Lastly, Sir Auckland Colvin draws a parallel between the circum- 
stances and the policy of his father and of Henry Lawrence, which 
will not commend itself to any one who knows the history of the time. 
“ Kach,” he says, “kept order at the seat of Government. Each was 
assailed by subordinates, who opposed his policy: each adequately 
ensured the safety of the community around him.” Nothing more 
misleading was ever written. Henry Lawrence was from first to last 
the leading spirit at Lucknow: the survivors of the siege declared 
with one voice that they owed their lives, and historians have shown 
that the empire owed, in a large measure, its preservation to his 
forethought : the one subordinate, Martin Gubbins, who opposed his 
policy, wrote of him with a general fairness, which was attested by 
Lord Lawrence himself (Life of Sir H. Lawrence, p. 554, note); and he 
inspired all who worked under him with such love and devotion 
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that the one great mistake which he made,—the mistake of Chinhat, 
—has been generally condoned. At Agra, such order as was maintained 
was maintained, on John Colvin’s own showing, by Drummond (Sir A. 
Colvin’s article, p. 559, and Reade, p. 47); while the testimony of 
Reade, of Raikes, of Thornhill, of all contemporary witnesses who 
have written upon the subject, and of officers with whom I have 
conversed, shows that Colvin vacillated ; that he made great mistakes ; 
and that from first to last he failed to impress his subordinates with 
the sense that he was their master.] 


AP PEN DEX DP 
THe Barttr or SACHETA 


In my original narrative of the battle of Sacheta, printed in the 
first four editions of this book, I, like Kaye, Malleson, Thornhill and 
other writers, found fault with Brigadier Polwhele for not having 
made use of his infantry earlier than he did. I have, however, lately 
been allowed to read a printed (but unpublished) narrative by Colonel 
de Kantzow, who was present in the action. Colonel de Kantzow is a 
most careful observer ; and after reading and several times re-reading 
his narrative, as well as several interesting letters which he has 
written to me, I have thought it right to modify my original account. 
The great mistake, as I now think, in my previous narrative and in 
the narratives of the other writers, except Colonel de Kantzow, is that 
they all take for granted that if Polwhele had brought his infantry 
into action early, he would certainly have won the battle. Colonel de 
Kantzow argues that the sepoys throughout the Mutiny fought well 
behind cover: he asks whether it is reasonable to suppose that the 
British infantry would have succeeded better than they did if Polwhele 
had sent them to storm the village of Sacheta before his artillery-fire 
had shaken the mutineers who held it: he points out that the 
Neemuch brigade, which formed part of the enemy’s force, offered, six 
weeks later, a most determined resistance at Najafgarh to Nicholson, 
whose force was far stronger, in infantry, cavalry and artillery, than 
Polwhele’s, and that a portion of the same brigade defended a village 
near Najafgarh with such resolution that it was impossible to dislodge 
them: he remarks that Nicholson expended in the battle of Najafgarh 
considerably more artillery ammunition than Polwhele in the battle of 
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Sacheta; and he insists that Polwhele, by his skilful and orderly 
retreat, saved Agra. 

The errors which Polwhele actually committed (see pp. 154-5) and 
which are acknowledged by Colonel de Kantzow, were so serious that 
it is all the more necessary to refrain from blaming him without cause. 

It has been asserted that the attack on the village was completely 
successful. My account is based upon MS. evidence, which I am 
prepared, if necessary, to publish, and which proves (1) that the attack 
failed, and (2) that the retreat was not sounded until after the attack, 
had failed. 
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THe Patna INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTION 


One of the first subjects to which Tayler directed his attention after 
being appointed Commissioner of Patna in 1855, was that of popular 
education. Arriving at the conclusion that the Government system 
was not only doing little for the attainment of its object, but was also 
regarded by the people as an engine of religious proselytism, he sub- 
mitted to Halliday a plan for the establishment of an Industrial In- 
stitution, the expenses of which should be defrayed by the wealthy 
landowners, inasmuch as it was intended for their benefit and that of 
their ryots. He was careful, however, not to ask for any subscriptions 
until Halliday had expressed his approval of the scheme. How 
cordial that approval was, may be gathered from the following words : 
“T have a great value for your plan, and think it may become a thing 
of vast importance, At all events, I look upon it that the idea is a 
creditable one, creditable to you as the originator, and one of which I 
shall be proud to partake the triumph, and pursue the gale.” More- 
over, such men as John Colvin and Dr. Duff wrote to Tayler, 
expressing their admiration of his philanthropic efforts, and their 
hearty wishes for his success. Presently, however, it began to 
be rumoured that the collection of subscriptions from natives 
might be regarded by the Supreme Government, and even in 
England, as savouring of oppression. Halliday at once took the 
alarm. Apprehensive, it would appear, of possible censure, he 
issued a proclamation to the effect that no subscriptions would be 
acceptable unless they were offered in a purely spontaneous and dis- 
interested spirit, without any reference to the wishes of Government 
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or of the authorities. By taking this step, he had not only thrown 
Tayler over, and held him up to the public gaze as an impostor, but 
had stultified himself. There is abundant proof in a MS. Memo. by 
Tayler, in the Industrial Institution Blue Book, and in Tayler’s Reply 
to Halliday’s Memorandum, that Halliday had himself repeatedly acted 
and spoken in a manner diametrically opposed to the principle laid 
down in his proclamation. Tayler received numerous letters from 
residents in Behar, and various high officials, some of whom were 
intimate friends of Halliday himself, assuring him of sympathy, and 
expressing indignation at the treatment to which he had been sub- 
jected. The following extracts will suffice. 


9 May, 1857. 
W. TAYiER, Esq., 

I think the opinion is general that you have been perfectly suc- 
cessful in showing that you used no improper means to obtain subscriptions ; 
and secondly, that you acted throughout with the sanction of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. I trust, therefore, that this blast of calumny which has assailed 
you will blow over soon, innocuously, and that Halliday will not allow him- 
self to be influenced by popular clamour, though, between ourselves, that is 
one of his weak points, 

Yours, &c., 
(Signed) E. A, SAMUELLS. 


27 May, 1857. 
My Drar TAYLER 
The correctness of the general principle which you lay down as to 
the propriety of inducing wealthy natives to expend their money on works of 
public utility, and assuring them of the approval of the ruling authority in 
the event of their doing so, is quite undeniable. 

If I am not mistaken, you will find the principle distinctly enunciated in 
the notice or circular which the Government issued when they commenced 
the publication in the Gazette, of the names of those who had assisted or 
subscribed to public undertakings during the preceding year. 

Secondly, I gather from your letter that you have kept Halliday fully 
informed of every step you have taken in the matter, and notified to him, 
from time to time, the amount of the subscriptions you have succeeded in 
obtaining from the different individuals who have contributed to your scheme. 
That being the case, it was his duty to have interfered at that time, if he 
thought you were pressing too hard on the subscribers. To allow you to go on, 
and to express his tacit, if not his active approval of your proceedings, so long 
as they excited no opposition, and then, at the first breath of popular clamour, 
to discredit an officer in your high position, by issuing a proclamation as that 
you mention, and directing the judges to report on your conduct (for in fact 
it amounts to that), was, unquestionably, injudicious, to use a mild phrase, 
in the Lieutenant-Governor, and most unfair to you. 

Yours, &c., 
(Signed) iE. A. SAMUELLS. 


1 Thus in 1854 he went to Arrah, to lay the foundation-stone of a charitable 
dispensary, for which Tayler, who was the Judge of that district, had been 
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Tayler at once wrote to beg Halliday to withdraw the proclama- 
tion, but in vain. It was about this time that the Mutiny broke out. 
Suddenly a report reached Tayler to the effect that Halliday intended 
to remove him to the Commissionership of Burdwan. To Tayler the 
motive of this intention seemed clear. Halliday, he believed, desired 
to put a stop to a controversy which must, if continued, lead to 
revelations injurious to his character as a man and a public officer. 
But Tayler was not to be crushed without a struggle. On the 7th of 
June he wrote to Beadon, saying that, while he was quite prepared to 
bring his Division safely through the storm if he were not interfered 
with, he felt it to be unfair that he should be expected to do so with 
the diminution of his authority and prestige which the report of his 
intended removal must produce. He therefore begged that either the 
report should be authoritatively contradicted, or he should be removed 
at once, without being kept longer in suspense. He received in reply 
a letter saying that his removal was not contemplated. ‘‘ This,” he 
afterwards wrote, “ was, of course, Mr. Beadon’s delicate way of an- 
nouncing the real facts, . . . viz. that my removal was prohibited by 
the Governor-General.” That Halliday had really intended to remove 
him,! he regarded as proved by the following letter which he received 
from Samuells. 


collecting subscriptions. At the close of a speech which he delivered after perform- 
ing the ceremony, he turned towards Tayler, and said, ‘‘ Honour be to him... 
through whose influence this liberal subscription was raised.” Again, writing 
demi-officially to Tayler in connexion with the subject of the Industrial Institution 
itself, he said, “I quite agree with you as to model schools, and, if the great 
zemindars can be got to assist, it will be a great thing. Hutwa was greatly 
flattered by the notice you promised him for his efforts in the cause, and J trust 
much to your influence with others as well as Hutwa to set this movement going.” 

The question then with regard to Tayler is narrowed to this. Did he use his 
influence for the collection of subscriptions improperly? The opinion which I 
have formed, after investigating all the evidence on both sides, is that he did not. 
See MS. Memo.; Halliday’s Memo. ; Tayler’s Reply to Halliday’s Memo., pp. 
6-14 ; Correspondence regarding the Patna Industrial Institution, pp. 41-2, 49, 
68-9, 71-91, 94, 96, 98-101, 119-21, 136, 168-71, 174-6, 178-99, 207-12, 1 A- 
48 A, 80 A-82 A, 99 A, 100 A, 

There is evidence to show that in some districts his proceedings caused no dis- 
content whatever, that in others they did cause some. But it should be mentioned 
that much of the unfavourable evidence was supplied by men who were his personal 
enemies, and that no evidence was called for until after Halliday’s proclamation 
was issued. If Tayler had used his influence with the most scrupulous forbear- 
ance, it would have been only natural for the native subscribers to withdraw their 
support from bim after the highest authority in the province had done so. But, 
as a matter of fact, many of them continued to give their support. Assuming, 
then, that the unfavourable evidence was trustworthy, it does not prove that 
Tayler, even unconsciously and from an excess of enthusiasm for what he regarded 
as a great object, used his influence unfairly. 

1 Halliday’s account of the matter is as follows: “I have for some time fore- 
seen ,. . his removal from the appointment of Commissioner of Patna . . . but 
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June 11, 1857. 
My Dear TAYLER, 


You have, of course, heard ere this that Halliday has removed you 
to Burdwan ; after the pains he has taken to destroy your influence at Patna, 
it was probably the only course left him. 

Yours, &c., 
(Signed) KE. A. SAMUELLS, 


Those who will compare the preceding narrative with the account 
given in the text of the circumstances of Tayler’s subsequent dismissal, 
will probably regard it as proved that the withdrawal order, which 
Halliday put forward as the ground of that dismissal, was merely used 
as a pretext, and that the dismissal was a foregone conclusion. 


APPENDIX F 


Dip tur BenagaL SEPoys PLAN A GENERAL MUTINY FOR 
May 31, 1857? 


Mr. Cracrorr WILson, who, after the suppression of the Mutiny, 
was appointed a Special Commissioner, with a view to the punishment 
of guilty and the reward of deserving natives, collected evidence which, 
in his judgement, proved “that Sunday, 31st of May, 1857, was the 
day fixed for mutiny to commence throughout the Bengal Army ; 
that there were committees of about three members in each regiment, 
which conducted the duties of the mutiny ; that the sepoys, as a body, 
knew nothing of the plans arranged; and that the only compact 
entered into by regiments, as a body, was, that their particular 
regiments would do as the other regiments did.”—-Kaye, vol. ii. 
pp- 107-8 

Major Williams, to whom I have repeatedly referred as an authority, 
did not believe that any plot was formed for a general mutiny. If, he 
argued, such a plot existed, the Meerut troops were insane to mar it 
by a premature outbreak, This argument, however, would not 
necessarily hold good if, as Wilson believed, “the sepoys as a body, 


for the consideration that, at a critical period, when . . . an outbreak (was) 
likely enough at any moment to occur (at Patna), it was desirable, if possible, to 
avoid making a change in the office . . . I should have been anxious to remove 
him at an earlier date.” 
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knew nothing of the plans arranged.” The Meerut troops would not, 
in that case, have known that they were frustrating their leaders’ 
plans; and, as their outbreak on the 10th of May was probably 
unpremeditated and the result of suddenly awakened passions, it 
would doubtless have been impossible then to induce them to bide 
their time. If, on the other hand, as there is reason to believe, 
some of the sepoys at Meerut determined on the 9th to mutiny on 
the following day, the fact would appear to tell against Wilson’s 
theory. 

Again a trooper of the 2nd Cavalry stated, in a letter read by 
Major Williams, that “after hearing of the Meerut mutiny,” but not 
before, “his corps began plotting” (Memo. on the Mutiny and Outbreak 
at Meerut, p. 10). If this man told the truth, his statement tells 
against Wilson’s theory. 

John Lawrence, in his letter on the Mutiny (referred to on p. 559, 
note 1), also combated the theory of a plot for a general mutiny ; but 
he may not have seen the evidence collected by Wilson. The 
reasons which he gave for his opinion were, that not one of the 
numerous letters which had been intercepted, written by sepoys, 
contained so much as a hint of such a plot, and that none of the 
faithful sepoys, none of the condemned mutineers who might have 
saved their lives by disclosing it, if it existed, knew anything of it. 

These reasons have some weight; but they are not conclusive. 
The fact that a plot for a general mutiny was never hinted at in 
intercepted letters, by faithful sepoys, or by condemned mutineers, 
does not prove that no such plot existed; for, assuming the truth 
of Wilson’s theory, the sepoys, as a body, were ignorant of the 
plot. 

The question can never be positively settled. But why should 
the alleged prematureness of the outbreak at Meerut have made 
the “committees” abandon their plan for a simultaneous rising? Had 
they no contro] over the sepoys ? 


APPENDIX G 


CAWNPORE 


Ir will be admitted that, whatever reasons Sir Hugh Wheeler may 
have had for believing that the sepoys at Cawnpore would not attack 
him, he was wanting in judgement if he did not provide, as far as it 
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was possible to do so, against the contingency of an attack. It is 
contended in the Red Pamphlet (p. 135) that, if he had selected the 
magazine as a place of refuge, he would have been obliged, owing to 
the distance of the magazine from the sepoy lines, to withdraw the 
officers of the sepoy regiments from their men, and thus virtually 
invite the latter to mutiny. But he would have been justified in 
acting on the assumption that a mutiny was, in any circumstances, 
inevitable. ‘General Wheeler,” wrote Neill, “ought to have gone 
there (to the magazine) at once; no one would have prevented 
him ; they might have saved everything they had almost, if they had.” 
Neill is a high authority ; and I venture to think he was right. The 
sepoys made no attempt to prevent the entrance of the non-combatants 
into the entrenchment. Is it likely that they would have had the 
courage and decision, or even the inclination, to oppose Wheeler if, 
after first disarming its sepoy guard, he had attempted to occupy the 
magazine ? 

[General Innes, whose view is substantially the same as my own, 
prints, in the second edition of his Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, 
p. 90, the following note :— 


With reference to Wheeler’s failure to occupy the Magazine or to make 
any adequate preparations for defence during the three weeks before the local 
mutiny actually broke out, there is reason to believe that the advices he had 
received from Calcutta had led him to expect a flow of British troops thence 
by Allahabad to Cawnpore and onwards. This, on the one hand, would 
make it wrong, he is said to have thought, to occupy the Magazine, because 
then the troops coming up from Allahabad would run the danger of being 
intercepted by the sepoys. And, on the other, it gave grounds for the hope 
that in a few days a sufficient number would arrive to form an escort for his 
families to Allahabad. This idea is thought to have been confirmed by the 
arrival (just before the local mutiny) of fifty of the 84th with others said to 
be close behind them. So he had sent on these fifty men to Lucknow, which 
they reached on June 2, two days after the mutiny there, and three days 
before the mutiny at Cawnpore. But the others expected as ‘‘ close behind 
them” did not arrive; and so any move of the families to Allahabad he may 
have projected never came off. 


General Innes desires to place on record all that can be said for 
Wheeler. But, as he remarked to me,—and the truth of the remark 
is obvious,—the sepoys could in any case have intercepted, if they had 
had the inclination or the courage, any detachments which might have 
come up from Allahabad, whether Wheeler had occupied the Magazine 
or not ; and Wheeler had no right to neglect due precautions on the 
chance that the expected detachments would join him.] 

P. 226. The statement in the text, that the Nana had lived on 
the most (outwardly) friendly terms with the English residents at 
Cawnpore, is supported by Mowbray Thomson, pp. 48, 57, and Shepherd, 
pp. 14-15. On the other hand, Mr, Keene says (Army and Navy 
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Magazine, July 1883, p. 195), “the Nana never willingly associated, 
in the slightest degree, with persons of that (the European) race from 
the day on which the Peshwa . . . died.” The authority of Mowbray 
Thomson, who lived at Cawnpore for three months before the Mutiny, 
and himself enjoyed the Nana’s hospitality, is surely conclusive. 

[After reading the foregoing paragraph, Mr. Keene retains his 
opinion. “Court,” he writes, “the former District officer, was my 
authority. In a letter to the Times (about 1879) he said, ‘the only 
persons he (the Nana) ever saw were the Magistrate and the Com- 
missioner and the Civil Surgeon.” But read Mowbray Thomson’s 
words, written in 1858 :—“ It was frequently the custom of the Nana 
to entertain the officers of the Cawnpore garrison in the most sumptuous 
style ; although he would accept none of their hospitality in return, 
because no salute was permitted in his honour. I have been a guest 
in those halls when costly festivities were provided for the very 
persons who were at length massacred by their quondam host.” Story 
of Cawnpore, p. 48.] 

P. 226. “For... withheld.” See Army and Navy Magazine, 
July, 1883, p. 196. 

P. 227, whole paragraph. Col. Williams, in his Synopsis of 
Evidence (Annals of the Indian Rebellion, pp. 672-3) says that the 
treasury was not plundered or the gaol broken open until after the 
53rd and 56th regiments had joined the Ist and the cavalry. His 
statement is supported by Deposttions, pp. 41, 47,'70, and 73 : my para- 
graph is supported by Depositions, pp. 43 and 74, and by Mr. Sherer’s 
narrative (Annals, etc., p. 602). 

P. 228. Tantia Topi asserted that the Nana was taken prisoner 
by the sepoys, and forced by them to attack Cawnpore. See Tantia’s 
memoir, printed in vol. iii. of Malleson’s History, App. I. p. 515. 
Tantia’s account is, on this point, unworthy of credit: he naturally 
wished to exculpate himself and his master. My account of the 
manner in which the alliance between the Nana and the sepoys was 
cemented, is supported by Mr. Keene (Army and Navy Magazine, p. 
197), as well as by the other authorities to whom I have referred on 
p- 226, note. 

P. 231. “The siege . . . week.” Shepherd (p. 44) gives the 
date of the fire as June 13. Ndnakchand, in his Diary (p. xii), 
assigned the event to June 11. As he was a very careful diarist, his 
statement is probably correct. 

In speaking of the effects of the destruction of the barrack, Kaye 
(vol. ii. pp. 324-5) falls into a very natural blunder. He says that a 
number of faithful sepoys were obliged to leave the entrenchment, 
owing to want of food and of room. As a matter of fact, the sepoys of 
whom he was thinking were obliged to quit another barrack outside 
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the entrenchment, in consequence of its being burned ; and it was 
unfortunately impossible to admit them within the entrenchment. 
Mowbray Thomson, p. 40; Shepherd, pp. 16-17; Depositions, 
p- 31. 

P. 232. “12th of June.” Shepherd (p. 29) says “the first grand 
effort was made on the 9th.” Nanakchand (p. xii.) speaks of a great 
assault as having taken place on the 12th. Mowbray Thomson (pp. 
92-5) says that there was an assault on the night of the fire. If the 
fire occurred on the 11th, and if the assault took place after midnight, 
his statement agrees with that of Ndnakchand, 

P. 240. ‘* Along with the hundred and twenty-five.” Two or three 
of these escaped, and found shelter in the house of a native. Miss 
Wheeler and another “ young lady” had escaped the massacre on the 
Ganges. Depositions, p. 22 ; Annals, etc., pp. 659-68. 

Referring to the report written by Major G. W. Williams on the 
depositions taken under his direction at Cawnpore, and printed in 
Annals of the Indian Rebellion, pp. 668-705, Colonel F. Maude says 
(Memories of the Mutiny, vol. i. p. 108) ‘‘one must doubt whether the 
Nana Sahib was as guilty of complicity in the murders of our women 
and children as he is generally believed to have been. I am rather of 
opinion that his hand, though guilty, was forced by his more blood- 
thirsty followers” ; and Mr, G. W. Sherer remarks (Id. p. 220) that “ of 
his individual influence there seems no trace throughout . . . the stolid, 
discontented figure of the Nana himself remains in the background, 
rejoicing doubtless in the success of the treachery, and gladly consent- 
ing probably to the cruelty ; but inanimate, incapable’ of original 
ideas.” It will be seen that both Colonel Maude and Mr. Sherer admit 
the complicity of the Nana in the massacres: but whether his brain 
was as active as the brains of his counsellors in devising revenge will 
never be known. That he took an active part in preparing for the 
massacre at the Ganges is attested by Nanakchand (Journal, p. xix.) 
and by several independent witnesses (Depositions, pp. 13, 16, 86-7, 
96, 99). Ndanakchand (p. xxvi.) and several other natives and Euras- 
ians whose depositions were taken under the direction of Colonel 
Williams (Depositions, pp. 8, 14, 17, 107-9) charged him with having 
issued orders for the final massacre of July 15, two of them adding 
that he threatened to punish the sepoys who declined to execute the 
order ; another (Ib. pp. 57-8) stated that the massacre “ was concerted 
at the Nana’s residence” ; and another (Ib. p. 113) that the order was 
given by Tantia Topi and Baba Bhut, who were in his compound. 
Whether he actually gave the order or merely allowed or directed his 
counsellors to give it, will never be known and does not matter. 
Nanakchand represents him as pre-eminent among his advisers, Bala, 
Baba Bhut, Azimulla, and Jodla Parshdd. After re-reading the Journal 
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and the Depositions, I feel little doubt not only of his acquiescence 
but also of his active complicity in the massacres. 

Mr. Forbes-Mitchell (Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny, 1893, p. 
191) says that one Mahomed Ali Khan told him that the Nana 
“intended to have spared the women and children (who were massacred 
on the 15th of July), but they had an enemy in his zenana . . . and 
there were many about the Nana... who wished to see him so 
irretrievably implicated in rebellion that there would be no possibility 
for him to draw back. So this woman was powerfully supported in 
her evil counsel, and obtained permission to have the English ladies 
killed ; and after the sepoys of the 6th Native Infantry and the Nana’s 
own guard had refused to do the work, this woman went and procured 
the wretches who did it.” This information, said Mahomed Ali Khan, 
“T have from Tantia Topi.” As Mr. Forbes-Mitchell remarks, “some- 
thing about this slave-girl was said in the native evidence collected at 
the time.” According to the eye-witnesses, she accompanied and 
directed the butchers and others who massacred the women and 
children on the 15th of July. See Depositions, pp. 8, 14, 17. 
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THE DISMISSAL OF THE LucKNOoW SEPOYS TO THEIR HomES 
AT THE InsTANCE OF MARTIN GUBBINS 


THERE are several versions of this affair. Lieutenant (now Lieutenant- 
General) Innes, wrote :— 


Gubbins forthwith began to give effect to his own policy of disarming and 
dispensing with all sepoy aid. Step by step he continued to carry it out ; 
till, at length, all the Poorbeahs . . . gave up their arms at the bidding of 
their own officers, and were started homewards with their furlough tickets. 
This was too much for Sir Henry. He dissolved the Council, and on the 12th 
resumed the active duties of Government . . . . and, sending messengers after 
the sepoys who had left, had the satisfaction of seeing numbers return to their 
post, with tokens of delight, the honesty of which was verified by their loyalty 
during the siege. —MS. Memo., quoted in Life of Sir H. Lawrence, p. 588. 


It should seem that George Couper, Sir Henry’ssecretary, and Captain 
T. F. Wilson supported Innes’s view in a conversation which they had 
some years afterwards with Sir John Kaye. Hist. of the Sepoy War, vol. 
ill. p. 499, note. 
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Colonel Edgell wrote :— 


At last, during Sir Henry’s illness, in June, when aCouncil . . . . were 
acting for him, it was determined to send away all who would be induced to 
go, on leave. Sir Henry, on resuming the direction of affairs a few days 
afterwards, approved ; and the native brigade was reduced to about 500 men. 
—MS. Memo., quoted in Life of Sir H. Lawrence, p. 589. 


Gubbins himself, saying nothing of the view which Lawrence took 
of his action, wrote :— 


About 850 sepoys were allowed (by the Council) to remain.—TZhe 
Mutinies in Oudh, p. 148. 


Colonel Edgell’s statement that Lawrence ‘approved ” the action 
of the Council is hardly reconcileable with Innes’s account : but Colonel 
Edgell may have assumed that Lawrence approved, because he did not, 
perhaps, hear that he expressed disapproval. That the Council allowed 
350 men to remain, is certain. On the other hand, I do not feel justified 
in rejecting Innes’s account, supported as it appears to be by Wilson 
and Couper. Therefore I conclude provisionally that the 350 men 
were reinforced by others who were induced to return. 

General Innes says (Lucknow and Oude, etc., p. 92) that the action 
of the Council caused the mutiny of the military police. Now the 
cavalry of the police mutinied on the night of June 11; and the 
order of the Council was not communicated to the sepoys until the 
morning of June 12. How then could the action of the Council have 
caused the Mutiny ? 


APPENDIX I 


THE BattLeE oF CHINHAT 


THE statement on page 264,—‘“but Colonel Case of the 32nd 
. . . protested emphatically that the men were unfit to go into 
action,”—is made primarily on the authority of General Innes, who 
was told by Assistant-Surgeon (now Surgeon-General) Partridge and 
Lieutenant (now Major-General) Cook, that they heard Colonel 
Case address a protest to Brigadier Inglis against the advance of the 
troops. “I recollect,” writes Surgeon-General Partridge to me, “‘ that 
a strong protest was raised against making any further advance, though 
I cannot positively say by whom”; and he adds that, having been 
asked for his professional opinion, he replied that he “believed there 
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would be considerable risk” to the British troops if they advanced. 
General Cook recollects, so he writes to me, that Colonel Case ex- 
pressed his disapproval of a further advance: but he cannot say 
positively that he did so at the moment when Birch spoke to Inglis. 
Doubtless General Cook and Surgeon-General Partridge spoke to General 
Innes when the facts were fresh in their recollection. In a second 
letter Surgeon-General Innes writes, “I have no hesitation in saying 
that the protest alluded to in my letter was made . . . in response to 
the question put by Lieut. Birch. I cannot state positively that the 
protest was made by Colonel Case, but I should think there could be 
very little doubt that it was, as he was then in command of the 32nd, 
and his protest must necessarily have been addressed to Colonel 
Inglis.” The important point is that both Case and Partridge did 
protest against an unwise step. 

Colonel Malleson says (vol. i. p. 423) regarding the battle of 
Chinhat, that, while Lawrence “ fought a battle in which victory would 
have been decisive, he lost nothing by defeat,” and (pp. 427-8) that 
“the crisis would have equally come had there been no battle.” What 
is certain is that by defeat Lawrence lost one hundred and fifteen 
British soldiers, who were killed in the action and the retreat, and 
that, as Captain Wilson remarked (Diary of a Staff Officer, p. 47), “that 
unfortunate day of Chinhat precipitated everything . . . . People had 
made no arrangements for provisioning themselves,” ete. 

History has dealt very tenderly with Henry Lawrence in this 
matter, because he was Henry Lawrence,—because his services had been 
invaluable and everybody loved him. 


APPENDIX. 3), 
LIEUTENANT HAVELOCK AND THE VicroRIA Cross 


Ir is well known that the officers of the 64th regiment were greatly 
irritated by Havelock’s having recommended his son for the Victoria 
Cross, on account of his having led the regiment in the final advance 
which won the battle of Cawnpore. Much ink has been wasted in 
discussing the subject by writers who were ignorant of the essential 
facts. Mr. Archibald Forbes, who devotes four pages (171-5) of his 
short biography of Havelock to an elaborate examination of the case, 
finds Havelock guilty of a “serious error of judgment”; while Mr. 
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J. W. Sherer, good-naturedly anxious to please everybody, tells a story 
(Memories of the Mutiny, vol. i. pp. 212-18) of which the only defect is 
that it is purely apocryphal. The facts were these. Major Stirling, 
who commanded the 64th, had dismounted early in the battle, and was 
on foot when the order was given for the final advance. The 64th was 
the leading regiment. The men had to advance through high crops ; 
and their leader, not being mounted, had no influence on their advance. 
The regiment had not moved more than four hundred yards when 
Stirling was grazed on the left shoulder, and immediately went to the 
rear. Lieutenant Havelock asked the three senior officers of the 
regiment to take Stirling’s place. All three declined, saying that it 
was not their duty to do so. Thereupon Havelock seeing that the men 
needed the example of a mounted officer, walked his horse at their head 
until the enemy’s big gun was captured. Stirling then returned from 
the rear, and vented his anger upon Havelock for having taken his 
place. A narrative of these facts was published in the Broad Arrow 
of Feb. 24, 1894, pp. 256-7. It has never been contradicted, 
and it is, I happen to know, incontrovertible. 

As the writer in the Broad Arrow truly remarks, “ For the supreme 
effort from our tired soldiers some personal and visible example was 
essential . . . . The supremely critical situation demanded prompt and 
unconventional action.” 

It is only fair to add that, although the men langhed at Stirling 
when he returned from the rear, he behaved, as Sir Henry Havelock- 
Allan has told me, with the greatest gallantry at Lucknow. Owing 
probably to the fierce sun, he was not himself in the battle of 
Cawnpore. 


APPENDIX K 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE 25TH oF SEPTEMBER, 1857 


GENERAL Innzs says (Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, p. 219) that 
Havelock ‘‘gave his consent, though with reluctance,” to Outram’s 
proposal to advance by way of the Charbagh bridge, “as he believed 
that all could go on by No. 4,”—that is to say, by the Trans-Gumti 
route,—“ except perhaps the heavy guns.” On the other hand, Marsh- 
man says (Memoirs of Sir Henry Havelock, p. 409) that “ after a recon- 
naissance, made under the direction of Sir James Outram on the 24th, 
it was reported to be absolutely impossible to move even the light 
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field pieces across the country.” The discrepancy is material. Sir 
H. M. Havelock-Allan, whom I asked for information, wrote to me 
in reply, “I cannot say that either the statement of Marshman, which 
you quote, or that of General Innes is absolutely correct all through. 
My father was always of opinion that No. 4, viz. the ‘ Trans-Goomtee,’ 
route was the one that ought to be followed, but he desired to take the 
heavy guns with us. On the 24th Sept., a reconnaissance was 
made by Colonel Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala), who 
reported that the flooded state of the ground would not admit of the 
heavy guns going across country... . I do not consider that my 
father had any option in the matter, as, though Sir James Outram had 
nominally resigned the command to my father, he still continued to 
give all the orders; and I, as D.A.A.G., actually took the orders for 
the advance on the 25th down in writing from Sir James Outram’s 
dictation. . . . My father always continued in the belief that we 
ought to have gone by Route No. 4; and I think so now, even if we 
had left the heavy guns behind. Half the loss would have been 
avoided.” General Sir William Olpherts, who believes that it would 
have been a mistake to adopt Route No. 4, tells me that he is neverthe- 
less absolutely certain that the horsed field-battery could have gone 
by that route. See also Maude and Sherer’s Memories of the Mutiny, 
vol. ii. pp. 307-11. 

Regarding the vexed question of the discussion which took place 
between Outram and Havelock as to whether the force should halt for 
the night near the Chattar Manzil or push on at once through the streets 
to the Residency, General Innes says (p. 223) that Outram “urged a 
further halt (by which, as his written statement shows, he meant only a 
short halt), while seeing with Moorsom whether there was not really a 
practicable route through the Chutter Munzil. But Havelock, as his 
official report states, thought he meant a halt for the night, and to this he 
demurred.” Now “short” is a relative and vague term. Here is 
Outram’s written statement. Writing on the 2nd of January, 1858, 
to the Commander-in-Chief, he says (General Orders, Despatches and 
Correspondence,—printed for private circulation only, 1860, p. 18), 
“T proposed a halt of only a few hours’ duration, in order to enable 
the rear-guard . . . to come up,” etc. Surely a halt of “a few hours’ 
duration,” beginning at dusk, is, for all practical purposes, a halt for 
the night. Outram himself certainly did not think that Havelock had 
misunderstood him ; for he says (Ib. p. 20) “I am sure that if he 
were alive, he would at once assent to the correctness of what I have 
stated.” 

There can be no doubt that Havelock, although it would perhaps 
have been better if he had waited a few minutes longer for Moorsom’s 
return, was right in insisting upon an immediate advance ; and that 
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if he had yielded to Outram’s proposal to halt for “a few hours,’ the 
result would have been disastrous. “An officer of the beleaguered 
garrison” asserted indeed (Jb. pp. 20-22) that the enemy had “not 
been able to obtain possession of” the courts and gardens of the 
palaces, through which Outram desired to advance on the following 
morning to the Residency ; and that those courts and palaces, “once 
occupied, could have been retained as long as was necessary.” But at 
dusk on the evening of the 25th the enemy were actually in those 
courts and palaces (Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, p. 225, and personal 
information from General Innes). Is it not, I asked General Innes, 
reasonable to assume that if the proposed halt of “a few hours” had 
taken place, the enemy would have utilised the delay by occupying the 
palaces in overwhelming strength? “Certainly,” he replied ; ‘‘and this 
was Havelock’s point.” Among the rebel leaders on the 25th was 
the notorious “ Trimmer,” Raja Man Singh. Speaking of what would 
have happened if the British had halted for “a few hours,” he said 
“T would have destroyed them.” 


APPENDIX L 


Dip JoHN LAWRENCE SEND THE MovEABLE CoLuMN To DELHI 
UNDER PRESSURE FROM HIS MiniTary SECRETARY ? 


GENERAL InnES says (The Sepoy Revolt, p. 139) that while the Moveable 
Column was still in the Punjab, “Sir John was saying that he . 

could not spare and would not send another man to Delhi. Mr. 
Montgomery in vain urged him to send Nicholson’s column ; but after 
he had given up expostulating with him about it, Macpherson .. . 
continued pressing it... till at last Sir John .. . yielded to his 
importunity, and allowed Nicholson and his column to go forward to 
Delhi.” On the other hand, Mr. Bosworth Smith says (Life of Lord 
Lawrence, 6th ed. vol. ii. p. 56) that after the departure from the 
Punjab of the reinforcements which reached Delhi between the 26th 
of June and the 3rd of July (Forrest’s Selections from State Papers, 
vol. i. p. 448), “a demand came from General Reed for the Moveable 
Column itself. This demand John Lawrence could not grant as yet... . 
On the presence of the Moveable Column in the Punjab at that 
moment depended, he knew well, not only the general protection of 
the country, but the overawing of some six or seven Poorbea regiments 
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which he had not yet found it advisable or possible to deprive of their 
arms. When once they had been disarmed he would send the 
Moveable Column ... to Delhi also.” General Innes also says (p. 
139) that Edwardes “ceaselessly and vehemently urged” Lawrence to 
send reinforcements to Delhi: but on the 30th of June Edwardes 
wrote to Lawrence (Bosworth Smith, vol. ii. p. 54), “ You have indeed 
denuded the Punjab to an anxious extent to help General Reed, and 
my earnest advice to you is to send not a man more.” See also 
Memorials of the Life and Letters of Major-General Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
vol. ii p. 21, and Punjab Mutiny Report, pp. 14-15, pars. 38-40. 


APPENDIX M 
Tuer ASSAULT OF DELHI 


P. 372. “The fourth, under Major Reid . . . Kabul gate.” Accord- 
ing to the original plan of attack, Reid was to enter the city by the 
Lahore gate: but he pointed out to Wilson that to do this would be 
impossible; and the plan was accordingly modified. See Forrest’s 
Selections, vol. i. pp. 373, 471; Kaye, vol. ili. p. 605, note; and 
Malleson, vol. ii. p. 28, note. 

P. 376. “Jones fancying that . . . . orderstodoso.” Kaye (vol. iii. 
p. 632) makes a statement identical in substance with this, and which, 
so far as I know, has never been contradicted. An officer who served 
on the Headquarters Staff has informed me that a report to the same 
effect was current in the British camp, but will not vouch for its 
accuracy. Another officer, late of the Ist Bengal Fusiliers, who served 
with the first column, has written to tell me that he himself, a brother 
officer, and a few men reached the Lahore bastion, remained there a 
few minutes, and were then ordered to return. Possibly this is the 
incident to which Kaye refers. I ought to say that the officer himself 
believes that the order was judicious. He believes that, if it had not 
been given, he and his party might have been cut off from communica- 
tion with the Kashmir gate, and exposed to a destructive fire from the 
enemy, when the latter returned from the retreat which they had 
begun (p. 376), and occupied the houses near the Lahore bastion. I 
venture to differ from him. I believe that, as he admits might have 
been the case, the mutineers, being Asiatics, would have been cowed 
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by the sudden seizure of the Lahore bastion, and would not have dared 
to return from the retreat which they had begun; and I believe that 
the fatal attack on the Lahore bastion would have been prevented. 
[When I wrote the original draft of the foregoing paragraph, I had not 
seen a statement by Colonel E. Greathed, who commanded the 8th 
Queen’s Regiment, which formed a part of Jones’s column. He says 
that after the column reached the Kabul gate, he “went back .. . to 
see that the gates and bastions were occupied.” “ After being absent 
about an hour,” he continues, “I returned and found that Brigadier 
Jones had gone on again, thinking he had stopped at the wrong gate. 
He was on the point of taking the Lahore gate and bastion when he 
found he had gone too far and came back again. This was unlucky.” 
Memorials of Gen. Sir E. H. Greathed, K.C.B., 1885, p. 61, by Lieut.- 
Gen. A. C. Robertson, C.B. ] 

P. 378. Attack on the Lahore bastion. The authority to whom I 
have referred on p. 379, note, took part, I am nearly sure, in the 
attack on the Lahore bastion. But, according to a MS. Memo., written 
in this year (1883) by an officer late of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, who 
also took part in the attack, the houses on the left of the lane were 
merely mud huts, and “no fire was kept up from any point in the 
lane, but from the end of it, where the enemy had taken up positions 
in windows commanding its whole length.” If the officer is right, 
“the low houses on the left,” of which I have spoken, must have stood 
apart from and on the city side of the lane, and my statement (made 
on the authority of the writer in Blackwood) that “the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters” fired from “behind the parapets of the bastions,” is incorrect. 
[My statement, that sharpshooters fired from houses on the city side 
of the lane, is confirmed by Lieut.-Col. P. R. Innes, Hist. of the 
Bengal European Regiment, 1885, p. 480.] 

The writer of the Memo. also says, “it was generally reported that 
his (Nicholson’s) own wish was to keep his troops in hand until the 
advance of the corresponding columns should draw off some of the 
enemy who were . . . barring his progress ; but it is uncertain whether 
Nicholson received an order to advance, or whether, as was generally 
reported, he yielded to the advice of an officer.” On the other hand, 
Malleson (vol. ii. p. 45) says that Seymour Blane (Nicholson’s brigade- 
major) and Major Jacob tried to dissuade Nicholson from advancing, 
but that he persisted, notwithstanding their advice, in doing so, [Sir 
Seymour Blane, writing to me, confirms this statement. ] 

P. 381. “Wilson petulantly spoke ... holding on.” In the 
Fortnightly Review, for April, 1883, p. 544, Sir H. Norman says: “It 
is alleged (by Mr. Bosworth Smith), that he (Wilson), then became so 
nervous ‘as to propose to withdraw the guns, fall back on the camp, 
and wait for reinforcements there.’ I do not believe this story.” The 
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story is, notwithstanding, at least substantially true. I believe that 
any one will be convinced of its truth who will refer to Kaye, vol. ili. 
pp- 617-18 and note, and to Malleson, vol. iii. pp. 55-7 and note. But 
I possess additional MS. evidence which proves the truth of the story 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. On Sept. 14, Neville Chamberlain 
received a letter from Wilson, which he understood as implying that 
Wilson thought of withdrawing the troops from the city. Chamberlain 
answered the letter in such a way as to show that he understood it in 
this sense ; and Wilson never repudiated his conclusions. The purport 
of Chamberlain’s reply was, that Wilson had no alternative but to 
hold the town until the fall of the last man ; that the mutineers must 
have been greatly demoralised by the loss of defences which they had 
long held, and of many of their guns ; and that, if Wilson persevered, 
he would surely succeed. Baird Smith distinctly told Chamberlain 
that Wilson had thought about retiring. Moreover, it was commonly 
reported at the time that Wilson had also consulted Major Brind, and 
that Brind had replied that God had favoured us thus far, and would 
not desert us. [See also Lord Roberts's Forty-one Years in India, vol. i. 
pp. 233-7, and Col. H. M. Vibart’s Richard Baird Smith. | 

Sir H. Norman’s article contains an elaborate defence of Wilson. 
Independently of the remarks which I have already quoted, the 
substance of his defence amounts to this, that, in spite of wretched 
health, Wilson did his best, and that, considering his eircumstances, 
it is no wonder if he desponded. That he did his best has never been 
denied, but does not prove him to have been an able general. That 
he desponded is certainly not wonderful: but, as Baird Smith and 
others whose health was as bad as his did not despond, it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that he was less stout of heart than they. 

P. 381. “The debauch of Sept. 15.” Sir H. Norman, in the 
article (p. 539) to which I have already referred, says: “ compared 
even to our diminished strength, the number who thus (by drinking) 
incapacitated themselves were a mere fraction.” (The italics are mine.) 
Sir Henry, however, is speaking, as I understand, of September 14. 
I do not think that what I have stated in the text is an exaggeration ; 
for almost every one who has written about the siege has dwelt 
emphatically upon the drunkenness which prevailed ; and some speak 
of it as having extended to large numbers of the troops. See Medley, 
p- 113; Seaton, vol. ii, p. 220; Bourchier, pp. 69,70 ; Cave-Browne, 
vol. ii. pp. 186-7; History of the Stege of Delhi, by an Officer who 
served there, pp. 253-5; Rotton, p. 303; Major O, Anson’s With 
H.M. 9th Lancers during the Indian Mutiny, pp. 151-2 ; Col. A, R. D. 
Mackenzie’s Mutiny Memoirs, p. 96, etc., and especially a letter from 
Wilson himself, quoted by Kaye, vol. iii. p. 621. 
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Hopson or Hopson’s Horsz 


THosE who may wish to test the fidelity of my portrait of Hodson, 
whose character has been the subject of so much controversy, are 
referred to my article on “Hodson of Hodson’s Horse” (National 
Review, Aug. 1884, and Four Famous Soldvers, 1889), to the 
Appendix to the sixth edition of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s Lzfe of Lord 
Lawrence, to Mr. Hodson’s Vindication in his Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, 
and finally to my “ Last Words on Hodson of Hodson’s Horse” 
(English Historical Review, Jan. 1892). That article was written 
with the purpose of proving that certain statements in my biography 
of Hodson, which had been challenged by Mr. George Hodson in the 
cheap edition of his Hodson of Hodson’s Horse (1889), by Hodson’s 
brother-in-law, Dr. Luard, in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
vol, xxvii, and by writers in the Saturday Review (8 June, 1889) 
and Athenewm (31 Aug. and 21 Sept. 1889), were true. I reprint 
here so much of it as is necessary to prove the truth of what I have 
said on pp. 383-5 of this book. 


* * * * * 


To begin with, I am obliged to say that I regard the mere testi- 
mony of Hodson himself, on all matters connected with the charges 
that have been brought against him, as absolutely worthless. I make 
this statement deliberately because I can prove that he was several 
times guilty of falsehood. For instance, Mr. Hodson (p. xxiv.) tells us 
that his brother complained “that he had not had the opportunity of 
producing his accounts” for inspection by the court of inquiry before 
which he was summoned to appear at Peshawar in 1854, But 
General Reynell Taylor! testifies that he had the opportunity. 
General Crawford Chamberlain,? the sole surviving member of the 
court, writes: “He had repeated opportunities, and he over and over 
again thanked the court for its latitude and attention! He once 
asked for and got fourteen days’ law to make up his accounts, and 
when he produced his account current, Turner saw in five minutes 


1 Life by E. Gambier Parry, p. 215. 
2 Now (1897) Sir Crawford Chamberlain, G.C.1.E: 
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that items had been wrongly debited and credited to square up.” } 
General Godby, who was examined by the court, has also testified to 
the care with which it examined the accounts? Again, writing on 
30 Sept. 1857 to General Wilson, Hodson says: “To the best of my 
memory and belief, I have neither acted without orders, nor protected 
any one without permission.” ® But, as I have already shown (Athen- 
zum, 21 Sept. 1889) and shall show again in this paper, Sir Donald 
Stewart and the late Mr. C. B. Saunders both saw an unauthorised 
guarantee of safety, attested by Hodson’s signature, which he had given 
to the Queen of Delhi before the royal family left the palace ; and it 
was afterwards discovered by Mr. Saunders ‘* that he had given similar 
guarantees to some of the greatest criminals in Delhi. Another 
instance is related by General Crawford Chamberlain.® 


The Chief Commissioner [he says] had called for a return of all men dis- 
charged from the Guides, and the reasons thereof, since Hodson assumed 
command. He prepared it himself and despatched it. It was returned for 
the Adjutant’s signature. He refused to sign it as incorrect, but ultimately 
did so. After Hodson’s explanations, the Court called up Lieutenant and 
Adjutant Turner. He pleaded entire irresponsibility for papers prepared 
under his commanding officer’s personal supervision, and declared that all he 
had to do was to obey his orders, to sign ad/ papers brought to him for the 
purpose. Hodson denied this statement absolutely. Lieutenant Turner in- 
sisted on its truth, and, leisurely searching first in one trouser pocket, and 
then in another fruitlessly, twisted his pouch-belt round, and, taking from 
it a note, handed it to Colonel Craigie. Hodson was obliged to admit the 
authenticity of the letter. 


Finally, the court of inquiry record “ that from the commencement 
of their sittings some months ago, up to this day, Lieutenant Hodson’s 
statements have abounded in subterfuge, and they cannot too strongly 
condemn the same.” © : : 


Ly. 


Of all the questions connected with Hodson’s career the most com- 
plicated is that relating to the court of inquiry which investigated 
certain charges brought against him as commandant of the Guides. 
The reasons which led the Commander-in-Chief to order this inquiry 
are fully described on pp. 188-9 of Four Famous Soldiers, and are also 
noticed in a letter’ written by the sole surviving member of the 


Four Famous Soldiers, p. 192, note. 
Manuscript memorandum by General C. Chamberlain. 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, p. xxxiii. 
4 Life of Lord Lawrence (Sixth Edition), ii. 156. This is the edition to which 
I shall refer throughout this paper. 
Tb pe oles CaO; pablo: 7 Ib. p. 511. 


1 
2 
3 
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Court. After showing how Hodson made himself unpopular in the 
regiment, my account proceeds :— 


As time passed, the officers and many of the men who remained came to 
suspect him of misappropriating public monies which passed through his 
hands. These suspicions were soon confirmed. An officer, returning after 
leave of absence, asked for his pay, which had fallen into arrear. Hodson 
coolly replied that he had spent it. Naturally indignant, the officer threat- 
ened to expose him unless he refunded the money within twenty-four hours. 
Driven to his wits’ ends, Hodson sent to Peshawar, and asked the banker of 
a native regiment to lend him the required amount.1 The banker refused to 
do so unless Hodson found a surety ; whereupon an officer called Bisharut 
Ali, belonging to the same regiment, generously offered to undertake the re- 
sponsibility. Thus Hodson was saved from immediate exposure. At length, 
however, he received an order from the Punjab Government to furnish a 
return of all the men whom he had discharged from the regiment, and to 
state the reasons which had led him to discharge them. He drew out the re- 
quired document in his own handwriting, forwarded it to the Government, and 
then left Mardan on leave. During his absence, the document was sent back 
to the officer who was temporarily commanding the regiment, with a request 
that the Adjutant’s signature should be affixed to it. The Adjutant refused 
to affix his signature, on the ground that certain statements in the document 
were untrue.” The result was that, towards the end of the year, Hodson was 
summoned, by order of the Commander-in-Chief, to appear before a Court of 
Enquiry at Mardan. . . . A short time before the enquiry began, Hodson 
went to the quarters of one of his subalterns, and asked him in whose favour 
he intended to give evidence. The subaltern replied that he hoped he should 
not be called upon to give evidence at all; but that, if he were, he should 
simply give truthful answers to such questions as might be put to him. 
“Oh yes!” rejoined Hodson, ‘‘of course we must all tell the truth ; but 
there are different ways of doing it. At all events, if I find atin falling, I 
shall drag you with me ; so I give you warning.’ ® 


The heads of charges inquired into by the court were (1) misunder- 
standing between Lieutenant Hodson and Lieutenant Turner; (2) 
complaint of Nujjuf Ali, moonshee ; (3) complaint of Khalikdad Khan 
of foul language ; (4) complaint of Khoorhan Al, jemadar, of abusive 
language ; (5) claim of Azeem Ali for camel hire; (6) claim of a 
Bunya, Sowars, etc. etc.; (7) confusion in accounts and records.* 

The court was composed of officers of various regiments quite un- 
connected with the Guides. General Crawford Chamberlain, the sole 
surviving member, has described his colleagues individually.o They 
were, as he testifies, ‘specially selected so as to give Hodson an im- 


1 Stated on the authority of the officer himself. See also Life of Lord Law- 
rence, ii. 517, 

2 Stated on the authority of a letter in my possession from the officer who 
asked the adjutant for his signature. See also a letter from Gen. Chamberlain, 
published in Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 513. 

3 Stated on the authority of the subaltern himself. 

4 Paper received by Mr. Bosworth Smith from the Government of India (Life 
of Lord Lawrence, ii. 512, note). 5 7b. p. 512. 
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partial and patient hearing.” “I can answer for it,” he continues, 
‘that no officer was ever subject to a less biassed or prejudiced court 
than he was, for he came before it with the fullest sympathy of all 
of us, and received every consideration throughout, even friendly 
advice when essential to him.” And, in a letter to me, he writes: 
“When the court of inquiry was ordered, and my name published as 
junior member, both Hodson and his wife rode up to my house to offer 
their perfect satisfaction at my nomination. 

The court sat for several weeks, minutely investigated Hodson’s 
account-books, and cross-examined a number of witnesses. After sending 
in its report of the proceedings, it was ordered by the Government of 
India to record a verdict upon each heading of the inquiry. The 
verdict was unfavourable to Hodson ; and Lord Dalhousie, in a minute 
dated 15 Sept. 1855, expressed his full concurrence in it.? In the 
previous month Major Reynell Taylor, who had succeeded Hodson in 
the command of the Guides, had been ordered, as he himself says, “to 
examine and report upon the state of the regimental accounts.” In 
this examination he was assisted by Hodson himself, and by no one 
else ;2 and the conclusion at which he arrived was that the accounts 
showed “numerous irregularities, but no actual improprieties in the 
management,” 4 

Mr. Hodson’s contention is that his brother “appealed against the 
verdict of the court of inquiry on the ground that it had been given 
on ex parte evidence, and that he had not had the opportunity of pro- 
ducing his accounts”; that Reynell Taylor, “after a patient and 
minute investigation, drew up a report completely vindicating 
Lieutenant Hodson on all the charges”; and that Taylor’s report was 
adopted by the Government of India (apparently in 1858) as satis- 
factory.2 He also tells us, on the authority of the Rev. C. Sloggett, 
that Colonel Keith Young, who had been one of the members of the 
court of inquiry, after reading a statement which Hodson “had drawn 


1 Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 512-14. 2 7b, pp. 515-16. 

3 He was nominally assisted by Lieutenant (now Major-General) Godby also, 
but only nominally, as the following extract from a manuscript memorandum by 
General Chamberlain proves :—Question (by Gen. Chamberlain).—“ Did you see 
the result of such inquiries?” Answer (by Gen. Godby).— As the C. O. was 
satisfied, I did not look into it much, but I saw Taylor’s remarks ; and, as he as 
C. 0. was satisfied, I agreed.” Q.—‘‘ Did you see the accounts when cleared up?” 
A.—“No. That is, I did not examine them, but I saw them.” In another place 
General Godby writes: ‘‘ After it was over, Taylor said he was satisfied, and asked 
me what I thought. Now, I, although there, did not look into the accounts my- 
self, and, as Taylor was satisfied as C. O., I agreed, looking upon it as a part of 
the overhaul of regimental accounts by one officer making over charge to another.” 

4 Life of Lord Leawrence, ti. 517 (Letter from Reynell Taylor) ; Life of Reynell 
Taylor, p. 217. 

5 Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, pp. xXiv., XXVi. 
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up, embodying Major Taylor’s report,” was “much impressed by it,” 
and ‘‘ became one of Hodson’s warmest friends.”! Finally he adduces 
the testimony of the late Lord Napier of Magdala. I quote the 
passages that appear to strengthen Hodson’s case. A letter dated 
March 1856 contains these words: “On reading a copy of the pro- 
ceedings (of the court) I perceived at once that the whole case lay in 
the correctness of his regimental accounts,” and “the result of Major 
Taylor’s laborious and patient investigation of Lieutenant Hodson’s 
regimental accounts has fully justified, but has not at all added to, the 
confidence that I have throughout maintained in the honour and 
uprightness of his conduct.” In a second letter (undated) Lord Napier 
says: “When it is remembered that on his being suspended, notice 
was given to every complainant to come forward against him, any one 
who knows the material contained in the Guides knows that there 
were men who might have had enmity to gratify, or hope of positive 
advantage in bringing accusations before the court of inquiry.” And, 
in a letter dated 2 July 1889, he attempts to show that the money 
which Hodson took from the regimental chest of the Guides was taken 
solely to defray the cost of a fortified cantonment which he was 
building at Hoti Mardin: “Hodson informed me that he advanced 
money from the regimental chest. There was difficulty and delay in 
getting the money from the civil department, and the pay of the 
Guides became overdue, there being no money in the regimental chest. 
Those hostile to your brother immediately assumed a defalcation.” 2 
Now Mr. Hodson’s version of the facts, which I have given in his 
own words, contains at least two very gross misstatements,—misstate- 
ments which he persists in making, or else with unpardonable careless- 
ness allows to remain uncorrected, although since 1883, when they 
were first made, they have been flatly contradicted by the testimony 
of Reynell Taylor himself! His way of putting the case would 
create the impression that his brother formally appealed against the 
finding of the court of inquiry: that Taylor was directed to revise that 
finding ; and that he reversed it by a favourable verdict of his own. 
But this impression would be absolutely erroneous. First of all, 
Hodson did not appeal against the verdict of the court. One proof of 
this is that that verdict was not made public until 15 Sept. 1855,3 
and that Taylor had begun his inquiry, or had undertaken it, in the 
preceding month. What Hodson did was to assert that he could 
‘“‘render account of the regimental chest if government would arrange 
for its hearing” ;° and, according to his own account, he had been 


1 Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, pp. XXvVi.-Xxvii. 

2 Tb. pp. 126, lxiv.-lxvi. 

3 Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 516. * Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, pp. 128-9. 
5 Life of Reynell Taylor, p. 215. 
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doing this for months before August 1855,—that is to say for months 
before the verdict of the court was made known.! Moreover, to any 
one who knows anything of affairs the notion that a subordinate 
government,—the government of the Punjab,—would direct a single 
regimental officer to revise the finding of a court of inquiry already 
endorsed by a supreme government, is simply Iudicrous. If Mr. 
Hodson disputes this, Taylor’s own words shall refute him. Not only 
was Taylor necessarily ignorant of the (then unpublished) verdict of 
the court: he had not even seen the court’s proceedings. In a letter 
to Mr. Bosworth Smith? he speaks of “a voluntary committee” of 
himself, Lieutenant Godby, and Hodson? “I did not,” he writes, 
“see or go through the evidence laid before the court of inquiry. I 
did not, to the best of my recollection, see the court’s report... I 
had no power to revise any finding of theirs. I was merely ordered to 
examine and report on the state of the regimental accounts.” Yet 
Mr. Hodson speaks of Taylor’s report as “completely vindicating 
Lieutenant Hodson on all the charges”! He will not believe his own 
witness, He entirely ignores, or rather he implicitly denies, the fact 
which the foregoing extract clearly proves, that Taylor’s inquiry had 
nothing to do with anything except accownts,* and left the adverse verdict 
of the court on the remaining counts completely intact. 

The issue then is narrowed to this: Was Taylor’s favourable verdict 
regarding the accounts justified by the facts? Now it was absolutely 
impossible for Taylor or for any one else to come to any satisfactory 
conclusion about the accounts by examining the account-books alone. 
For part of the evidence that had been recorded before the court 
related to the accounts; and of this evidence Taylor, on his own 
showing, saw nothing. There was, for instance, as I shall presently 
show, a false entry in one of the account-books, relating to a pecuniary 
claim which had been established against Hodson before the court. 
I shall also show that, if Hodson was able to make Taylor believe 
that “there were no actual improprieties in the management” of his 


1 See Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, p. 129. 

2 Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 517. 

3 “T understood,” writes General Godby, who held temporary command of the 
Guides before Taylor succeeded to the post of commandant, ‘I understood that 
Taylor, in taking command, thought it his duty to make himself acquainted with 
everything connected with the regiment, and amongst other things with the 
accounts, which was only what is expected from every one succeeding to a com- 
mand. Whether he first got the sanction (this is not the same as an order) of the 
Punjab government or not, I don’t know ; but he got Hodson to come to Murdan 
with his accounts, and prompted by the noble idea of doing his utmost to exculpate 
Hodson, he set to work, as I thought, for his own satisfaction as commanding the 
regiment,” 

* See also an extract from a letter of General R. Taylor to Mr. Bosworth Smith 
(Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 511, note). 
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accounts, it was partly because he had privately borrowed large sums 
to make up the deficiency in the regimental treasure chest which his 
own malversation had caused. In a word, although, as Taylor has 
told us, he had nothing to do with any of the charges brought before 
the court, the question of the correctness of the accounts was in- 
extricably bound up with the evidence relating to the pecuniary 
claims that had been established against Hodson ; and of that evidence 
Taylor says that he knew nothing. 

First of all, it is important to state what the finding of the court 
on this matter really was. It did not commit itself, in so many words, 
to the judgement that Hodson was guilty of fraud. “The court,” 
writes General Chamberlain to me, “ was very guarded in its language.” 
“T don’t suppose,” writes the same authority, “that Lord D. nor Sir 
J. L. did actually consider ‘peculation’ proved direct and absolute,— 
but next door to it.” The court stated that the system for which 
Hodson was responsible was “‘ calculated to screen peculation and fraud ;” 
and it stated that, from the commencement of its sittings, his state- 
ments had “‘ abounded in subterfuge,” which it ‘‘could not too strongly 
condemn.” ! 

But, although the court expressed itself so guardedly, there still 
remains evidence of an instance in which it was proved that Hodson 
had defrauded one of his native officers. “Amongst the many com- 
plaints,” writes General Chamberlain,” “there was one by a duffadar 
of the Guides to the effect that he had not received payment for a 
horse upon the terms agreed. I do not remember whether there had 
been a change of horses between Hodson and the duffadar, but anyhow 
there was a monetary transaction, and when the account-book came to 
be examined, it was found that the item had been tampered with. 
Now R. Taylor may have seen many erasures and alterations in the 
account-books, and this item amongst them, but unless he had knowledge 
of attendant circumstances, he knew little. . . . Hodson’s explanation was 
unsatisfactory, and the court considered the claim established.” There 
were various other claims against him, which, in order to prevent their 
being investigated by the court, he settled by privately borrowing 
money.? “When they came up for hearing,” says General Chamberlain 
in another letter, “a verdict was entered, ‘Settled out of court.’” It 
is needless to say that Hodson would not have borrowed money 
privately to satisfy claims if he had spent the money that would have 
otherwise gone to satisfy them on the public service, Then there is 


1 Lord Dalhousie’s Minute of 15 Sept. 1855 (Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 515). 

2 Four Famous Soldiers, p. 192, note. 

3 Letter to me from General Chamberlain, and Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 517. 
“They were all,” writes General Chamberlain, “oficial claims, which ought to 
have been settled up by drawing the money from the regimental chest,” 
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General Chamberlain’s statement that, after he had been allowed a 
fortnight’s grace to make up his accounts, a cursory examination showed 
that “items had been wrongly debited and credited to square up.” 
Moreover, it has since been conclusively proved that he was guilty of 
another act of malversation which did not come under the notice of 
the court at all. I have already related that, some time before Hodson 
was summoned to appear before the court of inquiry, one of his sub- 
alterns, returning to Mardan after leave of absence, asked him for his 
pay ; that Hodson replied that he had spent it ; and that the subaltern 
threatened to expose him unless he refunded the money within twenty- 
four hours. I repeat that my authority for this statement is the 
subaltern himself, now Major-General C. J. Godby. I have also 
related that, on being threatened with exposure, Hodson sent to 
Peshawar, and obtained the money (£400 or £500) through the 
generous intervention of one Bisharut Ali, from the banker of a native 
regiment. My authorities for this statement are Major-General Godby 
and General C. Chamberlain, who at that time commanded the native 
regiment in question, and to whom the application for the loan was 
made. He sanctioned the loan in order to oblige Hodson: but not 
until 1883,—when he learned the truth from General Godby,—had 
he any idea what it was for.? So far the facts are indisputable ; and 
Mr. Hodson has not disputed them. Indeed it is significant that he 
has never attempted to defend his brother from this charge at all. But 
he may conceivably suggest that Hodson had spent Godby’s pay on 
public requirements! Unfortunately this suggestion would be inad- 
missible ; for otherwise what should Hodson have had to fear from 
exposure? As General Chamberlain writes, “If legitimately spent for 
other recoverable items, why was a loan asked for?” But more than 
this. The money was lent to Hodson privately, and stood against him 
as aw private account when Taylor was investigating the Guides’ accounts.* 
Yet, to quote General Chamberlain, “he paid the amount to Godby 
as being balance of his pay and of his monies lying in the chest to his 
eredit.” ‘Did Hodson,” says the same authority, “ever tell Taylor 
that he had smuggled the sum of 5000 rupees into the Treasury ? 
And if so, or if not, how could his accounts be right when he had 
5000 rupees more than he ought to havehad?” Or, as Mr. Bosworth 
Smith‘ pertinently asks, 


What avails it to say that the regimental chest contained at that time 
what it ought, and that the accounts submitted to Taylor were correct, when 


1 See also Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 517. 

2 Letter to me from General Chamberlain, and Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 518. 

3 Letter to me from General C. Chamberlain, and his printed letter to Mr. 
Bosworth Smith (Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 518). : T0051, BAG. 
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it is admitted that Hodson had been driven to borrow large sums, right and 
left, to make up the deficiencies? If a banker who is hard pressed appropriates 
the securities committed to him, on the chance of some day being able to make 
them good, every one knows what to call him. 


Another fact, which has never been made public, is very signi- 
ficant. One day, while the court was at lunch, General (then Major) 
Chamberlain found Hodson talking to one of his accusers, and remon- 
strated with him for doing so. The man complained that Hodson 
had been trying to intimidate him; and he was accordingly placed 
under protection by the court.! 

I have proved that Hodson committed an act of malversation, that 
a pecuniary claim against him was established in spite of his denial, 
and that he was obliged to borrow money to settle various other claims, 
and thus prevent their coming under the notice of the court. I have 
also proved that, by borrowing this money, he convicted himself of 
further malversation. It follows that the report of Reynell Taylor, 
who knew nothing of these things, cannot be regarded as an exculpa- 
tion of Hodson. But setting aside these proofs, let me ask any un- 
biassed reader this question. Which is more likely to have been 
correct—the unanimous verdict of an impartial court, based upon the 
cross-examination of witnesses and the investigation of documents, and 
endorsed by the Commander-in-Chief, Sir John Lawrence, and Lord 
Dalhousie, or the verdict of an individual who, by his own showing, 
never saw the evidence laid before the court, who examined no witnesses,” 
and was assisted in his inquiry by the defendant? Surely it is more 
probable that of the two the court was right. . 

I have said enough to prove my case: but I had better perhaps 
leave none of Mr. Hodson’s pleas unanswered. Again and again he 
tells us that Lord Napier considered Taylor’s report as a triumphant 
exculpation of Hodson. Well, I have proved that, for reasons of 
which Lord Napier could not have been aware, Taylor’s report 
cannot, even on the question of accounts, be considered as an 
exculpation of Hodson ; and I shall presently prove that a still higher 
authority than Lord Napier was dissatisfied with it. How then are 
we to account for Lord Napier’s having been deceived? Setting aside 
the fact, well known to all his surviving comrades, that Lord Napier 
was a man who believed in a friend, once made, through thick and 
thin, the explanation is simply that he did not know all the circum- 

1 Manuscript memorandum and letter from General C. Chamberlain. General 
Godby stated last year (1890) that he remembered General Chamberlain’s having 
mentioned this episode to him at the time ; and it was, of course, chronicled in 
the record of the court’s proceedings. 

2 “No witnesses were called, that I ever remember,” writes General Godby, 
‘* except occasionally a moonshee, or native accountant, to explain or compare 
papers. 
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stances of the case. What right have you, I may be asked, to say 
this? Has not Lord Napier written, “On reading a copy of the pro- 
ceedings, I perceived at once that the whole case lay in the correct- 
ness of his regimental accounts”? Yes, Hodson, as General Chamber- 
lain has told me, made a copy of the proceedings. But it is difficult 
to believe that, if he had shown the whole to Napier, Napier would 
have committed himself to the astounding assertion that “the whole 
case lay in the correctness of his regimental accounts.” Did Hodson 
show him the item, which he had tampered with, relating to the ex- 
change of horses with a duffadar of the regiment? Did he tell him 
that he had tried to intimidate one of his subalterns before, and one 
of his accusers during, the inquiry? Did he reveal the “subter- 
fuges” in which his own “statements had abounded”? But, assuming 
that Lord Napier did see the whole of the court’s proceedings, what 
then? The conclusion is simply that he was not an impartial judge. 
The opinion of a private individual who disputes the summing up of 
a judge and the verdict of a jury does not generally carry much 
weight. Why then should Lord Napier’s belief in his friend’s inno- 
cence set aside the deliberate judgement of the court, of the Commander- 
in-Chief, of the Government of the Punjab, and of the Government ot 
India? Again, what of those matters which did not come under the 
notice of the court? Did Hodson allow Napier to know that he had 
been obliged to borrow largely in order to settle various claims, for 
fear they should come before the court? Did he allow him to know 
that he had been obliged to borrow £400 or £500 in order to refund 
Godby his pay, which he had spent ? 

In a passage which I have extracted from one of his letters Lord 
Napier says that ‘‘on his (Hodson’s) being suspended, notice was given 
to every complainant to come forward against him,” ete. By whom ? 
And on what authority does Lord Napier make this statement? On 
what authority,—except that of Hodson himself? Assuredly no such 
notice was given by the court. “Ido not remember it,” writes General 
Chamberlain to me, “and was staggered when I first read Lord 
Napier’s letter.” Nor by Lieutenant Godby, who, on Hodson’s being 
suspended, took temporary command of the Guides. 


As commanding the Guides at the time [he writes], I was not aware of 
any notice having been given to complainants to come forward against 
Hodson. Certainly none was sent from the Regimental Office. But it’s 
more than probable that the party whose accusations were the subject of 
enquiry had invited the discharged men who had claims for arrears of pay to 


come forward and lay their demands before the Court ; but of this I had no 
knowledge. 


Certainly there was no reason why those discharged men should 
not come forward and claim their due. I have shown that Hodson 
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tacitly admitted the justice of various claims by borrowing money to 
satisfy them, and thus keep them out of court. Let it be remembered 
also that every plaint that was laid before the court was rigidly 
scrutinised. Yet General Chamberlain writes to me, ‘‘I do not re- 
member one single plaint being disproved.” And, he asks, why should 
men have accused Hodson falsely, when they knew that if detected 
they would be punished, and that “if he cleared himself and returned 
to power stronger than ever, they would have to pay for their sins” ? 
Did Lord Napier mean that the court could not discern between false 
accusations and true? His plea is simply unmeaning unless it means 
that not the court only, but also Sir John Lawrence, the Commander- 
in-Chief, and Lord Dalhousie were either incompetent or unjust ! 

Lord Napier’s other statement that “ Hodson informed me that he 
advanced money from the regimental chest,” to defray the expenses of 
building the fortified cantonment at Hoti Mardan, is equally unavail- 
ing. “TI believe,” writes General Chamberlain, “‘ advances were made 
for the public works at Murdan: but had Hodson been able to show 
what had been so spent, the court could have accepted his accounts. 
This he could not do.” Even if he had been able to do so, the proof 
which I have given of his having committed malversation would 
remain unshaken. 

Again, Mr. Hodson tells us that the Government of India adopted 
Taylor’s report as satisfactory. Perhaps: but the following extract 
from a letter, written by General Sir H. Daly, K.C.B,, tells a different 
tale :— 

I was appointed to the Guides on or about 7 May 1857. A few days after 
I had been in command, I received a file of papers (Reynell Taylor’s report), 
with a minute from Lord Canning expressing dissatisfaction, and directing 
explanations on many points of Taylor’s writing. This was sent to me by 
the Brigadier (Sir N. Chamberlain) under the authority of Sir John Lawrence. 
The papers I never read, but within an hour of their receipt wrote to Sir N. 
Chamberlain and Sir John Lawrence, stating my inability to do what was 
required. I took the file with me to Delhi, placing it in the secret drawer of 
a small desk, known only to the Adjutant and myself. After I was wounded 
at Delhi, the command of the Guides fell temporarily to Hodson. On the 
day of the storm, 14 September, I resumed command. After the fall of 
Delhi I was called upon to restore the file; the desk was searched ; the file 
was missing. Hodson was asked; he replied that he knew nothing of the 
records during his tenure at Delhi. A few months elapsed, and the siege of 
Lucknow was in hand. I was with Sir W. Mansfield and Hodson, and in 
command of the Horse. He was brought in mortally wounded to Banks’s 
House, where I was, and he died that night. I was at once asked by Sir W. 
Mansfield to take command of Hodson’s Horse. I stipulated for freedom in 
connection with Hodson’s affairs and his ‘‘ commission of adjustment.” This 
was accepted by the Commander-in-Chief, and I took command ; but on the 
day I did so, remembering the missing file from the desk at Delhi, and hay- 
ing strong grounds for thinking Hodson knew, I went to an independent 
friend, whose tent was near, and begged him to come with me to Hodson’s 
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tent before the assembling of the ‘‘commission of adjustment.” Jn Hodson’s 
trunk the file was found. 1 forwarded this to the Government officer, still 
living, through whom I received it, describing the discovery, and suggested 
that Sir J. Lawrence’s sanction be asked to leave the matter in silence. Sir 
J. Lawrence acceded to this suggestion, and so the matter remained till 1860, 
when, stung by the remarks in Hodson’s reminiscences, Sir John spoke to me 
about publishing the statement I have now made, the particulars of which 
are known to several still living. 


Now observe what Lord Napier says: “If Sir Henry Daly’s 
memory is accurate, and your brother at the time he was asked the 
question denied all knowledge of these papers, I firmly believe that 
he spoke the truth, and that had he lived he could have explained 
satisfactorily how they came into his possession.”* Lord Napier was 
indeed a staunch friend ! 

To refute Mr. Hodson is also to refute Dr. Luard, who appeals to 
Mr. Hodson’s book as his authority. Speaking of the court of inquiry, 
Dr. Luard says: “ Against their decision he appealed, and a second 
inquiry was ordered, and entrusted to Major Reynell Taylor, who re- 
ported on 13 Feb. 1856. This report fully cleared him of the impu- 
tations cast upon him. ... But the second report was not com- 
municated to the commander-in-chief, was laid quietly aside in some 
office, and no more notice taken of it”’?® These few words contain no 
less than three grave errors. First, as I have already proved, Hodson 
never appealed against the verdict of the court of inquiry. Secondly, 
Taylor’s report only touched one of “ the imputations cast upon him,” 
and did not succeed in clearing him of that. Thirdly, it is not true 
that “‘no more notice was taken of” Taylor’s report. On the contrary, 
that report, as I have shown on the evidence of Sir Henry Daly, was 
read by Lord Canning: he wrote a minute expressing dissatisfaction 
with it ; and both minute and report were abstracted by Hodson from 
Daly’s desk, and found in Hodson’s trunk after his death. (See 
extract, already quoted, from Sir Henry Daly’s letter to Mr. Bosworth 
Smith.) 

To sum up. It is proved that Hodson committed malversation ; 
that he committed what was virtually a fraud upon one of his native 
officers ; that he was driven to borrow money in order to satisfy 
various claims and thus prevent their coming under the notice of the 
court of inquiry ; that the opinion of the court was “unfavourable to 
him in every way”; that their verdict, confirmed by the Commander- 
in-Chief, by the Government of the Punjab, and by the Government 
of India, was never appealed against, and never reversed; that they 


1 Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 524. 
‘ 2 Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, pp. \xvi.-lxvii. 
° Dictionary of National Biography, xxvii. 75. 
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found that the system of accounts for which Hodson was responsible 
was “calculated to screen peculation and fraud”; that the accounts 
which Hodson could not, although he was allowed all the time that 
he asked for, explain to the court, he did explain to the satisfaction of 
Reynell Taylor ; but that Reynell Taylor’s report did not satisfy Lord 
Canning: finally, that, as Reynell Taylor examined no witnesses, 
never saw any record of the court’s proceedings, and knew nothing of 
the circumstances regarding at least two important points, his report, 
whatever may have been its value in other respects, fails to clear 
Hodson of dishonourable conduct. 


ITI. 


I now come to the notorious case of Bisharut Ali. The story, 
based upon information supplied to me by General Crawford Chamber- 
lain, who learned the facts direct from eye-witnesses, is told in detail 
on pp. 203-5 of my Four Famous Soldiers. I reproduce it here. 


During the earlier days of the siege, it chanced that a native, named 
Shahaboodeen, came to Hodson’s tent, and informed him that one Bisharut 
Ali, an officer of the 1st Punjab Irregular Cavalry, had mutinied, and was 
living at his village, within a few miles of Delhi. The man added that 
Bisharut Ali’s relatives were mutineers. Hodson at once recognised the name. 
Bisharut Ali was the same man who, some years before at Peshawur, when he 
had been in sore distress, had stood his security to enable him to borrow a 
sum of money from the banker of the 1st Irregular Cavalry. Shahaboodeen, 
too, had known Bisharut Ali before. He had formerly been a trooper in the 
regiment to which Bisharut Ali belonged, but had been dismissed from the 
service for an assault on one of his comrades; and his conviction had been 
founded, mainly, on evidence furnished by Bisharut Ali. He was a man of 
infamous character ; and it was to revenge himself on Bisharut Ali for having 
borne witness against him that he now turned informer. The story which he 
told to Hodson was a deliberate invention. As a matter of fact, Bisharut 
Ali was a brave and honourable man ; he had been sent by his commanding 
officer, Major Crawford Chamberlain, to his village, on sick leave ; and some 
of his relations, who were represented by Shahaboodeen as mutineers, had 
never, for a single hour, been in the Government employ. But Hodson was 
in no mood to ask himself whether the unsupported statement of an ex-convict 
deserved to be regarded as evidence... . Taking with him a few of his 
horsemen, he rode off to the village ; sought out Bisharut Ali’s house ; and, 
after a fierce struggle with the inmates, in which much blood was shed on 
both sides, established his footing within. Returning to his camp, whither 
Bisharut Ali had gone, he met him, and charged him with being a mutineer. 
Bisharut Ali indignantly denied the charge, and demanded that he should 
be taken to the British camp at Delhi, and there formally tried. Common 
justice required that Hodson should grant the request. Andit might, surely, 
have been expected that a motive more powerful than the sense of justice 
would impel him to give every chance of proving his innocence to the man 
who had helped him in his hour of need. But the desire to destroy a supposed 
rebel was uppermost in his heart ; and justice and gratitude, if they pleaded 
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at all, pleaded in vain. A hasty trial was held; and Bisharut Ali was de- 
clared guilty. Raising his carbine to his shoulder, Hodson deliberately 
aimed at his benefactor, and fired. The shot did not kill Bisharut Ali; and, 
looking Hodson full in the face, he shouted, ‘‘ Had I suspected such treachery, 
I would have fought it out instead of being shot like a dog.” The troopers 
fired, at Hodson’s command. Bisharut Aliwas slain ; his nephew, a child of 
twelve years, was slain, clinging to the knees of another uncle ; his innocent 
relatives were slain ; and Hodson, having taken possession of his horses, his 
ponies, and some of his personal property, rode off to another village, to hunt 
down more mutineers. 


Mr. Hodson pleads, in reply (pp. Ixvii.-lxviii.), that, as General 
Chamberlain’s information ‘‘must have come from natives, and pre- 
sumably friends of the rebels, it may be considered as carrying about 
as much weight as the accounts of Mr. Balfour’s ‘atrocities,’ to which 
we are all accustomed, gathered from eye-witnesses on the spot where 
evictions have taken place, by sympathising visitors.” Observe that, 
by using the word “rebels,” Mr. Hodson begs the whole question. 
He goes on to say that “it is impossible that General Chamberlain 
can know what evidence Hodson had of the man’s guilt,” and that 
“no one at the time doubted Bisharut Ali’s guilt.” Major-General 
Mitford, Hodson’s stepson, adds that Ressaldar Hookum Singh, of 
Hodson’s Horse, told him “that he was present with the detachment 
when Bisharut Ali was executed, and that he and all those with him 
were thoroughly satisfied that Bisharut Ali was a rebel and thoroughly 
deserved death.” Furthermore, Major-General Mitford tells us! that 
one Ressaldar Zari Singh has stated “that he lived in the same village 
as Bisharut Ali and was there when the man was shot. Zari Singh 
was only a boy at the time, but distinctly recollects the circumstances, 
and has often heard them discussed since ; but neither then nor sub- 
sequently did he hear any doubt cast on the justice of the punish- 
ment. Every one was convinced that Bisharut Ali was a rebel and a 
fomenter of rebellion.” 

I shall presently show that the testimony adduced by Major- 
General Mitford is absolutely worthless. Meanwhile I have to deal 
with Mr. Hodson. Nearly seven years ago, when Mr. Hodson first 
disputed the truth of the story of Bisharut Ali, General Crawford 
Chamberlain offered, through the columns of the Daily News (19 Jan. 
1884), to furnish him with full details: but Mr. Hodson did not accept 
this offer! General Chamberlain shall now speak for himself. I 
quote from a memoir dated 19 Feb. 1884. After relating how he 
first heard, at Mooltan in 1857, of Bisharut Ali’s execution, how 
staunch Bisharut’s regiment had proved during the most trying months 
of the Mutiny, and how he told the news of his execution to his 
brother-in-law Burkut Ali, General Chamberlain proceeds :— 


1 Athenewm, 31 Aug. 1889. 
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His— Burkut Ali’s—first remark, after hearing of his brother-in-law’s 
death, was, ‘‘ You will see that it is Shahaboodeen and Hodson Sahib who 
have done this. Hodson Sahib has done it to wipe out his debt,) and my 
relatives and friends are those who have suffered. But, whatever calamity 
has befallen them, I will be faithful to you and to the State, come what 
may.” 


General Chamberlain then relates how he tried in vain to obtain 
from the Government of the Punjab an account of the circumstances 
of Bisharut Ali’s execution. 


The first piece of information was gathered late in the year (1857) from an 
officer passing through Mooltan on his way to England. He told me that 
the European officers knew nothing about Bisharut Ali, but Hodson had said 
he knew all about him, and that he was a rebel ; so he was shot... . In 
the following November I took leave to visit Delhi, then a centre of interest. 
Accompanied by Burkut Ali, I purposely took the route through Hurreeana, 
in order to visit Khurkhonda (Bisharut Ali’s village), being anxious to gather 
there on the spot all the information I could. Hindoos and Mahomedans 
unanimously asserted that Bisharut Ali had never been away from the village 
since his arrival ; that neither he nor any one else there had been in rebellion ; 
and on the sudden and unexpected arrival of the troops, he had at once sent 
out milk and fruit to the camp, and gone himself by one way while Hodson 
and a party had entered the village by another, led, as they subsequently 
came to know, by one Shahaboodeen, a native of the place. 

This man had formerly served in my regiment, but had forfeited the service 
consequent upon a sentence of imprisonment (hard labour for two years) for 
violence to a superior officer. The principal witness against him had been 
the Ressaldar, Bisharut Ali, with whom he had been in deep enmity ever 
since his release from jail, and upon whom he took the opportunity of the 
times to have hisrevenge. With this object in view he laid false information 
before the authorities at Delhi, and, bringing Hodson to the spot, succeeded 
in carrying out his design to his heart’s content. 

To return to the villagers’ story. A party under Hodson’s leadership was 
taken to a cluster of houses occupied by Bisharut Ali, his relations, and 
friends, where they demanded admittance. As is well known, the natives of 
India (and throughout the East) are scrupulously averse to admitting any one 
into their houses, on account of their women. They not unnaturally objected 
to having their houses entered by troops, and resisted when forcible entrance 
was attempted. Fighting ensued ; lives were lost ; and prisoners made. On 
Hodson’s return to camp, Bisharut Ali was made prisoner: he asserted his 
innocence, and asked to be taken to Delhi to be tried, but without avail: he 


1 When I first read this remark of Burkut Ali’s I was exceedingly puzzled. 
It was true, of course, that Hodson could have had no interested motive for 
sparing his surety ; for if he proved insolvent and his surety died, not he, but his 
creditor would suffer. He had got his loan; and that was all he wanted. But 
neither could he have had any motive for killing his surety, as such! I asked 
General Chamberlain to explain. ‘I used the word ‘security,’” he writes, “but 
in fact B. A. arranged the loans with my banker.” He goes on to speak of 
‘monies lent to Bisharut Ali and by him lent to Hodson” ; and in another letter 
he mentions the loan of 5000 rupees, “which Bisharut Ali negotiated and lent 
Hodson.” But of course I do not wish to be understood as endorsing what 
Burkut Ali said. 
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was sentenced to be shot, and, according to the testimony of the eye-witnesses, 
Hodson, on seeing some hesitation on the part of the firing party, fired at 
Bisharut Ali himself. The latter did not fall at once, but said, ‘‘If I had 
expected this treachery, I would have fought it out instead of being killed like 
ados.” His throat was cut as he lay on the ground. 

With respect to Burkut Ali’s brother, Surufraz Ali, the villagers asserted 
that they made the most strenuous efforts to save his life. He had never been 
in Government employ, and had passed his life as the family land-agent. . . . 
His denial of rebellion and assertion of innocence were quite unavailing, and 
on the statement of Shahaboodcen that he was Kote Duffadar (Pay Sergeant) of 
a regiment of Oudh Irregular Cavalry, he was sentenced to death and exe- 
cuted. His nephew, a lad of some twelve or fourteen years of age, who ran 
and clung to him, hoping thus to shield him and save his life, was shot on him. 
This last cirewmstance was stoutly maintained! . . . This is a summary of 
the villagers’ story ; and, happily for myself, it does not rest solely upon my 
memory: two living witnesses can corroborate it. 

Ere leaving Khurkhonda, I saw the lands and houses which had been con- 
fiscated consequent upon Hodson’s operations, for I felt sure the Government 
of India would entertain an application for their release. I am glad to say 
that, on the Chief Commissioner’s recommendation, Bisharut Ali’s lands were 
released at once in Burkut Ali’s favour. . . 

On my return to my regiment, I wrote officially to the officer then com- 
manding the Guides, requesting him to procure me the fullest information 
from native officers and men who had been employed under Hodson in this 
affair. After a long interval, receiving no reply, I wrote to him again. He 
sent a laconic answer, regretting that he had failed to elicit any information : 
but in pencil below his signature were a few lines to the effect that no one 
would open his mouth on the subject. 

Five years later, in the commencement of 1864, an opportunity suddenly 
presented itself for learning more of the matter of which I write. As I had 
to pass through Murdan, in Eusufzaie (the Guides’ head-quarters) on my way 
from the camp at Umbeyla to Delhi, I asked the officer then in charge of 
Murdan if he would allow a certain native officer to accompany me some way 
towards Nowshera, as I was quite alone. He did so, After riding some 
distance, chatting upon general subjects, I suddenly pulled up, and said : 
“Now we are quite alone in this plain. Godis above. I want you 
to tell me about Bisharut Ali’s case. I tried to get information from your 
commanding officer officially, but failed because none of you would speak. 
You were there. Tell me all.” He was loth to speak. He said, ‘‘ Don’t 
ask me. It is too dreadful to think about. You know Bisharut Ali was my 
great friend. I felt dreadfully pained at his terrible position and fate. Iwas 
afraid of his seeing me or of Hodson Sahib’s doing so, for fear he should make 
use of me ; sol hidmyself. No one can speak of that day,”—or words to that 
effect. Pressed for time, we parted ; and I carried away the firm conviction 
that his expressions and the extreme reticence of the men of the Guides 
fully confirmed the story I had heard from the villagers. 

In 1882 I came to learn, for the first time, the names of two British officers 
who had been with Hodson on the occasion, and at once wrote. Their replies 
did not enlighten me much. Both were engaged in the village with Hodson. 
Neither remember whether Bisharut Ali surrendered or was captured: but 
both speak decidedly as to his having made no resistance to the troops. One 
was especially struck by his brave bearing when a prisoner. One says that a 
sort of trial was held by Hodson ; the other calls it a “‘drumhead court- 
martial.” Neither was present at it or at the execution, Both considered 
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he ‘‘had failed in his duty as an officer and soldier”; and the general opinion 
was that the sentence and execution were just. 

This is all the evidence I have ever been able to gather on the subject. 
The fact that those officers were engaged with Hodson in the village leaves 
intact the statement about Bisharut Ali going to the camp, and sending milk 
and fruit ; for they were with the party which went in by one way whilst he 
went out by another. As regards the fighting, there is the villagers’ statement 
that Shahaboodeen led the troops to the house in which the officers say, 
‘‘rebels had taken refuge.” Rebels they were no doubt believed to be; but 
only because Shahaboodeen said so. They were not so in fact ; and they never 
would have fought but for the reason already explained. They were where 
every man has a right to be, viz. in their own houses. 

I now come to the main point, viz. Bisharut Ali’s attitude. Was he a 
rebel? And how did he fail in his duty as an officer and a soldier ? 

As aman of much local authority and position, he could no doubt, if so 
willed, have caused serious trouble: for the furlough men of the Irregular 
Cavalry were at their homes throughout Hurreeana. Khurkhonda, a large 
village, contained many of them; but, so far as I heard, none suflered, on 
that eventful day, except Bisharut Ali, his relations and friends! This in no 
way proves that he or they were rebels ; but it establishes the fact that they 
were made the victims of a deep scheme. I am sure that all the officers and 
men of the expedition fully believed that they were going to meet mutineers 
in open rebellion, and therefore guilty in their eyes, when they started from 
Delhi. There has never been any question as to the troops being opposed on 
arrival at Khurkhonda; and the officers state that Bisharut Ali made no 
resistance. Whence, then, comes proof of his rebellion? The utmost that 
has been advanced against him is that, as an officer of position and authority 
in the service of the Government, he did not do as he was bound to do, viz. 
give aid against the rebels. Why did he not do so? First, because they 
were not rebels. Secondly, because they were his own relatives and friends, 
who were defending their houses. In fact, the whole of the (so-called) evidence 
against him is of a negative character throughout. He did nothing. 

Having known him intimately for eight years, I am able to speak of him 
as a brave, quiet, determined man, who, if a rebel, would have been a 
dangerous one, instead of remaining, as he did, unsuspiciously in his village, 
within striking distance from Delhi. Would not the conduct of a rebel at 
heart have been the very opposite of this? Would he not have fought for his 
life? One of the officers was especially struck by his brave bearing when a 
prisoner. Does not this speak more for his innocence than for his guilt ? 
Does it not confirm my estimate of his character, as also my conclusions in 
respect of what he would have done as a rebel? An innocent mind can meet 
death more calmly than a guilty one. Moreover, the accusation of treachery, 
which he is asserted to have made when wounded, seems to me in favour of 
his innocence. 

And now as regards the trial. It will be seen that Hodson held it. I 
must here recall the fact that Burkut Ali, on hearing of Bisharut Ali’s death, 
at once predicted that Hodson had done it ‘‘to wipe out the debt.” I now 
explain what he meant. Hodson was well known to Bisharut Ali, who was 
with me morning and evening as native adjutant, and who for years was my 
constant companion, being the best company in a native I had known. My 
friends were his friends. One day when Hodson sent me an urgent application 
for a large sum of money on loan, 4,000 or 5,000 rupees (4002. or 5002.) I 
declined to give my banker any verbal endorsement, lest I should be held 
responsible ; but Bisharut Ali arranged it at once, and, as I afterwards learnt, 
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stood security. Subsequently, when Hodson was very hard pressed for cash, 
to settle urgent claims against him (during the sittings of a Court of Enquiry 
to investigate certain matters connected with his command of the Guides), 
Bisharut Ali again stood his friend with my banker ; and a considerable sum 
was due to the latter from Hodson, when the latter was killed at Lucknow. 
. . . Lam fully certain that the officers generally believed in the justice of 
Bisharut Ali’s sentence, because Hodson told them he knew him well. Yes, 
well indeed! And I of course feel that no one there knew the relation in 
which Bisharut Ali stood to the so-called rebels. . . . Had there been a 
regular trial, Bisharut Ali’s life would not have been taken then and there ; nor 
would such a miscarriage of justice have occurred as the death of Surufraz 
Ali, the family accountant. It ought to have been impossible, in face of the 
villagers’ endeavours to save his life. Even now one wishes one could 
discredit the story of his death, still more so that of the lad who was killed 
with him ; but no room is left for so doing, for Burkut Ali fownd the painful 
blanks in his family circle. . . . I have made every endeavour since 1857 to 
ascertain the true story. What has been obtained subsequent to the villagers’ 
account has confirmed rather than shaken the latter. But if any officer who 
was actually present at the execution will now affirm that Hodson did not 
fire at Bisharut Ali, and that his throat was not cut, I will gladly accept his 
assurance. C. CHAMBERLAIN. 


I will now expose the worthlessness of the evidence adduced by 
Major-General Mitford. The following correspondence, which was 
published in the Army and Navy Gazette of 5 and 12 July, and of 
2, 9, and 23 August 1890, proves that no Hookum Singh can be 
discovered or can be shown to have ever existed “who was present 
with the detachment when Bisharut Ali was executed.” 


BISHARUT ALI 
To the Kditor of the *‘ Army and Navy Gazette.” 


Sir,—May I ask you to publish this letter, to which I invite the attention 
of Major-Gen, R. C. W. Reveley Mitford? A review of my ‘‘ Four Famous 
Soldiers,” which appeared in the Atheneum of 31 Aug. 1889, contained the 
following statement :—‘‘Gen. Mitford informs us, that Ressaldar Hookum 
Singh, of Hodson’s Horse, ‘told me, some four years ago, that he was present 
with the detachment when Bisharut Ali was executed, and that he and all 
those with him were thoroughly satisfied that Bisharut Ali was a rebel and 
thoroughly deserved death.’ ” 

After reading the review, Gen. Crawford Chamberlain, from whose 
investigations I had derived my knowledge of the circumstances of Bisharut 
Ali’s execution, communicated with Col. Morris, commanding 1st Bengal 
Cavalry. There was, as Gen. Chamberlain was aware, a Hookum Singh 
belonging to the Ist Irregular Cavalry, who was attached to the Intelligence 
Department, under Major Hodson, at Delhi; but, as Col. Morris ascertained 
from an examination of the regimental records, he died at Jullundur on 
18 Oct. 1858. This man, then, was not Gen. Mitford’s informant. Col. 
Morris subsequently wrote to Col. Robertson, commanding 9th Bengal 
Lancers (late Ist Regt. Hodson’s Horse), and to Col. Strong, commanding 
10th Bengal Lancers (late 2nd Regt. Hodson’s Horse). He asked each of 
these officers whether (1) there was in his regiment, at the time of the Indian 
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Mutiny, a man called Hookum Singh, and whether he was present at the 
siege of Delhi; (2) whether the said Hookum Singh was present at the 
execution of Bisharut Ali at Khurkonda; (8) whether the same Hookum 
Singh was in the regiment four years before (¢.¢., in 1885) ; (4) ifso, what 
was his rank at the time; and (5) where he was then (November 1889) 
living. Col. Robertson replied that there was, in January 1858, a ressaldar 
named Hookum Singh in the 1st Regt. Hodson’s Horse, who was not 
present at the siege of Delhi, and retired on pension on 10 Feb. 1887. This 
Hookum Singh did not enlist until after the siege of Delhi. In February 
last he was living at Philloke, in the district of Gujranwala. Col. Morris 
wrote to the Deputy-Commissioner of the district; and Hookum Singh, 
having been personally interrogated by the Extra-Assistant-Commissioner, 
stated that he did not accompany the detachment of his regiment which 
visited Khurkonda, and that he was therefore not present at the execution of 
Bisharut Ali. Col. Strong replied that at the time of the Mutiny there was 
in the 2nd Regt. Hodson’s Horse a man named Hookum Singh ; that he was 
then a sowar, 36 years old; that he was not present at the execution of 
Bisharut Ali, and did not remember having gone to Khurkonda ; and that he 
was pensioned in 1876 as a sowar. Neither Col. Robertson nor Col. Strong 
mentioned any other Hookum Singh. I have seen the original letters of 
Cols. Morris, Robertson, and Strong, regarding Ressaldar Hookum Singh and 
the pensioned sowar Hookum Singh, as well as the official docket of the 
Extra-Assistant-Commissioner of Gujranwala. The result of the searching 
enquiries which I have described is that no Hookum Singh can be discovered, 
or can be shown to have ever existed, who was ‘‘ present with the detachment 
when Bisharut Ali was executed.” But Gen. Mitford will doubtless explain. 
—I am, etc., T. R. E. Houmss, 


10 Eldon Road, W., 17 June. 


To the Editor of the ‘‘ Army and Navy Gazette.” 


Sir,—My attention having been called to a letter in your issue of the 5th 
inst., headed ‘‘ Bisharut Ali,” I beg to state in reply that the ‘‘ Hookum 
Singh ” referred to was a Ressaldar in the 9th Bengal Cavalry, formerly the 
Ist Regt. of Hodson’s Horse.—I am, etc., 

R. C. W. Reverzy Mitrorp, Major-Gen. 


Wellington Club, Grosvenor Place, §.W., 11 July. 


{I replied briefly to this letter, pointing out that it explained 
nothing ; and General Mitford rejoined with a letter (Army and Navy 
Gazette, 9 Aug. 1890) which was merely abusive. I closed the 
correspondence with a letter of which I need only quote the final 
paragraph. | 

I now ask Gen. Mitford this final question. Does he, or does he not, 
admit that the evidence of Cols. Robertson and Strong and of Ressaldar 
Hookum Singh, as recorded by the Extra-Assistant-Commissioner of 
Gujranwala, is correct—in other words, that no Hookum Singh was present 
_ at the execution of Bisharut Ali? If he does not, how does he propose to 
invalidate their testimony? If he does, why has he shrunk—he who is so 
indignant at what he thinks ‘‘unmanly”—from admitting that he was in 
error, and apologising ?—I am, etc., T. R. E. Homes. 

Crianlarich Hotel, Perthshire, 20 Aug. 
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To this last letter Major-General Mitford has made no reply. 
That being the case, he will not be surprised that I am sceptical about 
Zari Singh. Assuming, however, that Zari Singh has been correctly 
reported, I may say this much. First of all, as he was by his own 
admission a boy at the time of Bisharut Ali’s execution, his testimony 
cannot outweigh the unanimous testimony of the Hindus and 
Mahomedans from whom General Chamberlain derived his information. 
Secondly, he has tried to prove too much. For if, as he said, Bisharut 
Ali “ kept ostensibly on good terms with the authorities and hoodwinked 
them,” how was it that he was charged by Hodson with not com- 
municating with the authorities.! 

It is hardly necessary to notice Mr. Hodson’ s plea that, even if 
on private grounds, in remembrance of past obligations, he might 
have been inclined to spare him, public considerations required shar 
and speedy justice. The very existence of our Empire was trembling 
in the balance.” Mr. Hodson cannot mean seriously to argue that, if 
Hodson had granted Bisharut Ali’s request to be taken to Delhi for 
trial, the existence of the Empire would have been imperilled. 

His attempt to discredit my narrative by appealing to Sir H. 
Norman’s History of the Siege of Delhi is equally futile. “ At Rohtuck,” 
says Sir Henry, “ Hodson managed to surprise and nearly to destroy 
a party of mutineers, irregular cavalry, sowars of different regiments, 
including Ressaldar Bisharut Ali, who was taken and shot.” Now 
Bisharut Ali was not killed at Rohtuck at all, but at Khurkonda,— 
his own village. Moreover, Sir H. Norman was not present at the 
execution: his narrative was a contemporary one (it was written in 
1857), and only alluded to the affair of Bisharut Ali in the briefest 
way ; and he therefore could only have derived his information on 
this particular point, directly or indirectly, from Hodson’s official 
report, or from his oral testimony. Mr. Hodson goes on to say that 
his brother mentions “that one of the men killed was a brute of the 
14th Irregular Cavalry, who committed such butchery at Jhansi” ; 
and he remarks, “There certainly is a strong presumption against the 
innocence of a man found in such company.” Now reference to Mr. 
Hodson’s book (pp. 201-4) will show that Bisharut Ali was not in the 
“brute’s” company at all! Bisharut Ali was killed at Khurkonda 
on 15 August. The “brute” was killed at Khotuh, sixteen miles off, 
three days later. What, then, becomes of Mr. Hodson’s “strong 
presumption ” ? 


1 Manuscript memorandum by General C. Chamberlain. 
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“We are asked,” says the Saturday Reviewer, “to believe that 
Hodson was a plunderer.” 

The published evidence in support of the charge that Hodson was 
a plunderer is as follows :—(1) the statement of General Pelham Burn, 
who saw Hodson’s boxes of loot, when Hodson accompanied him from 
Fatehgarh to take part in the siege of Lucknow ;! (2) the statement 
of General Sir H. Daly, K.C.B., whose duty it was, after Hodson’s 
death, to open his trunks before the committee of adjustment 
examined them, and who saw in those trunks what he himself 
described as “loads of loot” ; (3) the statement of General Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, G.C.B., that “in my opinion and in the general opinion 
of those I was then associated with, both he and his men were 
considered to have been prominent in looting” ; and that “in Major 
Hodson’s camp was to be seen a miscellaneous collection of animals 
and conveyances of various kinds, and these could not have been 
brought together without his knowledge and sanction” ;? (4) the 
statement of Captain Light, who served at the siege of Delhi, that 
Hodson was “the most notorious looter in the whole army” ;* (5) the 
remark, oft repeated, of General Archdale Wilson, who commanded 
the Delhi Field Force—“ Poor Hodson, he must be killed in looting 
some day” ;° (6) the statement of a general officer to Mr. Bosworth 
Smith, that he “saw Hodson on his way to the storm,”—of the Begam 
Kothi at Lucknow,—‘‘to which his duty did not call him.’ ® 
“Behind him,” continued this eye-witness, “came an orderly with a 
large haversack, which could be wanted only for purposes of plunder. 
He was killed forcing open the door to what was then believed to be 
the treasure room. Every one in camp knew that Hodson had gone 
to plunder” ;* (7) the statement of Major W. Forbes, who writes, 
“ Hodson was a mauvats sujet; but Mr. Bosworth Smith is mistaken 
in supposing that he was killed in the act of looting. If he had lived 
three minutes longer, however, he certainly would have died in the 
act. This I know on authority which cannot be disputed” ;§ (8) a 
statement made to me by a general officer who served on Sir Colin 
Campbell’s staff,—which, however, is of course not susceptible of 
proof,—that it was well known in camp that Hodson had a list of all 


y ya of Lord Lawrence, ii. 518. 
25 7b... 528: 4 Top. 519. RTDs 
6 a fact that Cig duty did not call him” to the Begam Kothi is 
corroborated by Sir Henry Norman, Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 529, 
7 Tb. p. 520. 8 Jb. pp. 520-21. 
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the places at Delhi and Lucknow where valuable plunder was to be 
got ; (9) the statement of General Sir H. Norman, G.C.B., that Hodson, 
who, as his brother has admitted, was, at the outset of the mutiny, 
deeply in debt, did, in an underhand way, remit in January 1858 
several thousand pounds to Calcutta. 


The facts of the remittance [writes Sir Henry] were as follows. 
Hodson’s regiment, like most others at the time, was largely in arrears of 
pay, and, soon after it reached the Headquarters’ camp at Futtehghur, in 
January 1858, Hodson came to me as Adjutant-General, and, having 
represented to me that his men were in distress for want of- funds, asked for 
authority to draw a sum of money on account from the regimental chest. 
The amount he asked for was large, but I satisfied myself that it was within 
the sum then actually due to the regiment, so I issued authority for it to be 
paid. Upon the officer in charge of the military chest submitting to me his 
next weekly statement of cash in hand, I was surprised to find that his 
balance had only been slightly reduced during the week notwithstanding the 
large advance authorised for Hodson’s Horse. The officer in charge explained 
to me that Hodson had taken the advance mainly, if not altogether, in bills, 
which to the best of my recollection, were drawn on the Treasury at Calcutta. 
I was somewhat alarmed at hearing this, and at once instituted a private 
inquiry, which resulted in my ascertaining that, although the money had 
been taken by Hodson in bills, the men had received their payment in 
rupees. The conclusion I then formed was that Hodson had a large sum of 
money in his possession at the time he asked for an advance, that this money 
was his own property, and that he took advantage of this opportunity for 
remitting his money to a place of security. As the men had received their 
money, there was, of course, no fraud on them or on the public, and I had 
no reason for taking proceedings against Hodson ; but the occurrence made a 
strong impression on my mind, and led me to believe that there was truth in 
the common belief in camp that Hodson had freely availed himself of the 
many opportunities for plundering which must have presented themselves to 
him. . . . the largeness of the amount quite startled me. It was certainly 
several thousand pounds, ! 


Mr. Hodson’s comment on Mr. Bosworth Smith’s original summary 
of this last piece of evidence is worth quoting. 


I was able [he says] (pp. Ixi-lxii) to trace back this story to its origin. 
The only foundation for this fresh calumny is that when Hodson applied to 
the paymaster, Captain Tombs, for two months’ pay for his regiment, 
R. 60,000, which was sanctioned by Gen. Mansfield, the chief of the staff, he 
asked to have it in the form of bills on Calcutta, as these were in great 
request at that time with the up-country bankers from whom he drew money 
for his men. That they were duly paid all allow. 


Yes, of course they were duly paid. But what has that got to do 
with the matter? Is Mr. Hodson unable to understand Sir H. 
Norman’s letter? If not, why does he ignore the all-important fact 
that, “although the money had been taken by Hodson in bills, the 


1 Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. p. 527. 
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men had received their payment in rupees;” and that, as the pay- 
master’s cash balance “had only been slightly reduced during the 
week,” notwithstanding the large advance authorised for Hodson’s 
Horse, those 60,000 rupees must have been paid by Hodson out of 
money in his own possession, As the men received their payment, 
there and then, in rupees, Mr. Hodson’s contention about the “ up- 
country bankers” falls flat. I need hardly say that Hodson would 
not, unless he had been insane, have resorted to so roundabout a way 
of obtaining the cash which he was authorised to draw direct from the 
military chest. Mr. Hodson first published this comment in a letter 
to the editors of the National Review (Nov. 1884) before the appear- 
ance of Sir H. Norman’s letter. He has read that letter since. Does 
he believe it? Ifso, why does he reprint a comment which can serve 
no purpose except that of misleading his readers ? 

I am confident that every candid reader will admit that the nine 
items of evidence which I have stated, taken together, are strong 
enough to condemn a man in a criminal prosecution. Dr. Luard’s 
reply to this overwhelming consensus of testimony is simply, “that 
all his property (save horses) was sold at his death for £170.”! I 
must take leave to say that this is no reply at all. The fact that the 
personal effects which an officer who died on active service had in his 
possession at the time of his death were sold for so much, in no way 
proves that he was not worth so much more, in hard cash, in securities 
or what not.2, Mr, Hodson admits (p. xxxvii.), that, during the mutiny, 
his brother made “a very large profit” by the sale of prize cattle. 
Let us admit that this was an honourable transaction. How was Dr, 
Luard to know that Hodson did not make “a very large profit” in 
more questionable ways? Anyhow there is Sir Henry Norman’s 
damnatory letter. Either it is true or it is not. If it is true, as 
coming from Sir Henry it must be, then Hodson, who is admitted to 
have been heavily in debt in 1857, must have had in his possession at 
least 60,000 rupees in January 1858. Mr. Hodson’s reply is (1) that 
Sir Thomas Seaton, who was prize-agent at Delhi, told him that 
Hodson was not a plunderer, and (2) that Hodson died a poor man. 
Seaton was, next to Lord Napier of Magdala, Hodson’s best friend. 
His negative statement avails nothing against the numerous positive 
statements which I have quoted. Undoubtedly he could have spoken 
as to the amount of plunder which Hodson handed over to him: but 
it was not in his power to say that Hodson kept back nothing from 
him. The statement that “he died quite a poor man” is a loose one ; 
and it is obviously impossible for an outsider to test it: but it cannot 


1 Dictionary of National Biography, xxvii. 76. 
2 Henry Lawrence’s property was sold at Lucknow for £70. 
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avail against the damning statements which I have quoted, especially 
those of Sir Henry Norman and Sir Neville Chamberlain. Were such 
statements, in such number, and on such authority, ever yet made 
against an innocent man ? 


Ve 


Last [says the Saturday Reviewer] comes the story that Hodson spared 
the King’s life for a bribe. For proof of this we have, first, Mr. Holmes’s 
conviction, based on such evidence as we have examined already, that 
Hodson was not the man to spare the king unless he had been bribed ; then 
the word of a distinguished anonymous officer, who will reveal himself, if 
required, and who had the story from the queen. It is rather difficult to keep 
one’s temper at the sight of such ‘‘evidence” as this. The distinguished 
officer can only answer for what the Queen told him. She is the authority 
and the only one for the charge against Hodson. We are expected to believe 
that an English officer who was so believed in as Hodson was, was a bribe- 
taker on the mere unsupported word of an angry native woman. Such 
allegations are the merest trash. 


If the reviewer cannot keep his temper at the sight of the fragment 
of evidence which he has distorted, what must have been the effect 
upon his temper of the mass of evidence which he has suppressed ? 
Here is the real evidence for my “trash.” (1) The “ distinguished 
officer” is General Sir Donald Stewart, G.C.B., late Commander-in- 
Chief in India. He saw with his own eyes the unauthorised guarantee, 
which Hodson gave to the Queen, and which he attested with his 
signature. He states,—and it is of the utmost importance to mark 
this,—that the guarantee had been given before the royal family left 
the palace of Delhi; that is to say, before Hodson asked General 
Wilson for permission to promise the King his life. The late Mr. 
C. B. Saunders, who succeeded Hervey Greathed at Delhi, and knew 
Hodson well, also saw the guarantee. Neither he nor Sir Donald had 
the faintest doubt of the genuineness of the signature. (2) Hodson 
did undoubtedly give guarantees for their lives to some of the greatest 
criminals in Delhi; and in a letter to General Wilson, printed on 
p. xxxiii. of Mr. Hodson’s book, he denied that he had done so, Sir 
John Lawrence was asked by Saunders whether these guarantees 
should be respected or not. He replied: “As regards Hodson’s 
guarantees, I think they must be respected, no matter under what 
influence they were given. He was allowed great power by the 
Commander-in-Chief and his successors, and if he abused it, this ¢s 
between him and his conscience.” (3) The fact of Hodson’s having 
given his unauthorised guarantee of the King’s life explains the other- 
wise unaccountable persistency with which, on 21 Sept. 1857, he 


1 Life of Lord Lawrence, ii. 156. The italics are mine. 
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importuned General Wilson to allow him to promise the King his life. 
This importunity is attested by Sir Donald (then Captain) Stewart 
and by Colonel (then Lieutenant) J. R. Turnbull. Both were present 
when Hodson asked Wilson for permission to go and capture the King ; 
and both have described the interview to me Sir Donald could not 
understand Hodson’s persistency at the time: but afterwards, when 
he saw the guarantee, all became clear. Hodson was obliged to urge 
Wilson to let him promise the King his life, because he was conscious of 
having already promised tt himself. It is true that he alleged, as 
his reason for making this request, that he could not otherwise induce 
the King to surrender. But he did not think it necessary to make any 
such request in the case of the princes. (4) I have proved that 
Hodson did give the King a guarantee of his life before the royal 
family left the palace of Delhi; and I have also proved that he was 
not authorised to give that guarantee. I would not insult the intelli- 
gence of readers by demonstrating the obvious fact that he did not 
give it out of charity. But, as neither Mr. Hodson nor the Saturday 
Reviewer can see this, I am compelled to explain. By availing himself 
of the opportunity which his position as head of the Intelligence 
Department afforded him for communicating with the rebels to give 
an unauthorised guarantee of safety to the King, Hodson committed a 
gross breach of trust. I suppose that neither Mr. Hodson nor the 
Saturday Reviewer will have the hardihood to deny that, if it had been 
discovered, he would have been liable to be brought before a court- 
martial or a court of inquiry. Is it credible that he nonld have run 
such a risk without securing a quid pro quo ? c 
There is one other remark of Mr. Hodson’s to ehich’ I tet call 
attention. ‘I have,” he writes (p. lxxi.), “read carefully Mr. Smith’s 
reply to my vindication, with the letters of his correspondents, and I 
see no reason for retracting or modifying anything that I have written. 
.. Mr, Smith has proved that those who bore enmity against 
Hodson and tried to injure him when alive do so still.” Consider 
what this means. Mr. Hodson is aglow with indignation against those 
whom he regards as the calumniators of his brother. But here he 
shows himself to be a calumniator on a magnificent scale,—a 
calumniator of men against whose honour no one had ever before 
breathed a syllable. If these words of his are to be taken seriously, 
they can only mean that he regards these men as liars,—liars who 
have lied deliberately in order to blast the reputation of a dead 
comrade. As I have already written,? “Mr. Bosworth Smith’s 
appendix is based upon first-hand information from honourable, 
impartial, and able men, who had seen with their own eyes, heard 


l See Four Famous Soldiers, p. 208, note. EDLO Ip 220: 
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with their own ears, or learned from the study of original papers or 
the cross-examination of eye-witnesses the facts for which they vouched. 
Some of them have, of their own personal knowledge, made, both to 
Mr. Bosworth Smith and to me, statements, most damaging to Hodson’s 
reputation, which it is impossible to explain away, impossible to 
refute, except on the absurd hypothesis that they are deliberate 
falsehoods. Let Mr. Hodson show the courage of his opinions, and 
name any one of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s correspondents who ever 
showed enmity to his brother, or ever tried to injure him when 
alive. S : ; ‘ : ; 2 F d : 2 

Mr. Hodson persists in saying (p. xxxviii.) that he has the authority 
of Sir Donald Stewart for making a certain statement in behalf of his 
brother, although, as he must have read on p. 226 of my Four Famous 
Soldiers, I have in my possession a letter from Sir Donald, in which 
he writes, “You are welcome to say that Mr. Hodson had no 
authority to quote me at all in his introductory remarks.” 

... “Mr. Holmes,” complains Mr. Hodson (p. lxx.), “follows Mr. 
Smith in quietly assuming that his viewof Hodson’s character was shared 
by all those who knew him in India, and Anglo-Indians generally.” 
I have not written a word which could give Mr. Hodson the right to 
say this: but, if he will substitute “proving” for “assuming” and 
“nearly all” for “all,” I shall be willing to accept his words. 
“ Personally,” writes Sir Charles Aitchison to Mr. Bosworth Smith,? 
“T never knew Hodson. But among the many I have known who 
knew him intimately, there is but one opinion about him,—a 
splendid leader of irregular horse, but a most unscrupulous man. 
Your estimate of him is admitted by almost every one to be correct.” 
“All of the mutiny men,” writes Mr. A. Lawrence, Commissioner of 
Allahabad, “are with you, except a few personal friends.” “The 


1 Dr. Luard, in his bibliographical note, asserts that I ‘give implicit credit to 
whatever Hodson’s enemies said of him, while neglecting the testimony of such 
friends as Lord Napier of Magdala.”” This assertion is partly untrue and wholly 
misleading. So far from neglecting the testimony of Hodson’s friends, I 
gave prominence to the testimony which Sir Henry Lawrence and Sir Thomas 
Seaton bore in his favour. The testimony of Lord Napier I was obliged 
to neglect, because it was overborne by that of others who had _ personal 
knowledge of the facts. Moreover, his testimony did not touch the majority of 
the charges brought against Hodson. The persons upon whose testimony I made 
statements adverse to Hodson were as follows: Lord Dalhousie, the late Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, Sir Donald Stewart, Sir Henry Norman, Sir Henry Daly, 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, General Crawford Chamberlain, General Pelham Burn, 
General C. J. Godby, Captain Light, Dr. Hathaway, Dr. Farquhar, the late Sir 
Archdale Wilson, the late Sir George Lawrence, and the late Mr. C, B. Saunders. 
Readers will have judged for themselves whether I am right in believing the 
statements of these honourable gentlemen. ‘To call them enemies of Hodson is a 
calumny. 2 Id, ii. 504, note, 
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common opinion,” writes Sir Neville Chamberlain,! “held in the 
Punjab was that he was not clean-handed. . . . I know of no other 
instance in which suspicion of the kind was attached to any other 
officer in the Punjab. If this judgment was the outcome of male- 
volence, jealousy or prejudice, or any unworthy motive, why did the 
imputation prevail only against Hodson? I believe that every one 
who has served in India will admit that an imputation of the kind 
is never lightly propagated.” Even General Reynell Taylor writes, 
regarding the slaughter of the princes of Delhi, “I have never 
admitted that their death was necessitated by the danger of rescue. I 
have never had any other idea than that Hodson, in his extra energy, 
looked to the campaign to repair his fortunes, and that he carried it 
on in ways that other men would not think of or join in.” 2 


APPENDIX O 


BRIGADIER GREATHED AND THE BatrLE or AGRA 


ComPaRING Greathed’s and Cotton’s despatches, one might feel some 
difficulty in deciding what part the latter took in the battle of Agra. 
Colonel Malleson, after describing a second charge of the 9th Lancers, 
which followed the charge of the Punjab cavalry, says (vol. ii. p. 108) 
“Colonel Cotton had by this time arrived from the fort with the 3rd 
Europeans, and, as senior officer, had assumed the command. Detaching 
two companies of this regiment to strengthen the Panjab infantry on 
the right flank, where the enemy were still contesting the ground under 
shelter of some high crops, he urged the whole line forward in pursuit. 
The rebels fell back in hasty disorder by the Gwalidr road,” ete. But 
Colonel Malleson’s statement is corrected by Greathed’s despatch. 
Greathed says, ‘ Here” (at a village on the Gwalior road, three miles 
from the parade ground, to which village the pursuit had already been 
continued) ‘‘ we were joined by the 3rd European Regiment, who took 
their places in the line, detaching two companies to support the Punjab 
Infantry engaged in driving out the enemy who still hung on our 
flanks in the jungle and topes on our right. Colonel Cotton . . 

then assumed command.” If this statement is true, it proves that the 
pursuit was not begun, but only continued by Cotton. Cotton’s 


1 Life of Lord Lawrence, ii, 522, 2 Ib, p. 507, note. 
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despatch does not contradict this ; and all the other evidence supports 
Greathed’s statement. Colonel Fraser says that the British troops 
were “inspirited (by Cotton) to continue the pursuit of the flying 
enemy” (C. C. Seymour’s How I won the Indian Mutiny Medal, 1888, 
p. 151. See also Memoirs of my Indian Career, vol, i. p. 266, by Sir 
George Campbell, who was present in the action). Cotton was indeed 
on the ground before the pursuit began; for he left the fort with 
Colonel Ouvry, who commanded the 9th Lancers during a part of the 
action (see Colonel H. A. Ouvry’s Cavalry Haperiences, pp. 144-5): 
but Greathed completed the victory and began the pursuit independently. 

[Since I wrote the foregoing note, Lord Roberts’s Forty-one Years 
in India has appeared. His narrative unmistakeably implies that the 
victory was gained quite independently of Greathed; and indeed 
that Greathed did not appear on the field until the battle, properly so-called, 
was over. “Gradually,” says Lord Roberts (vol. i. pp. 275-6), “the 
enemy were beaten off, and the troops formed themselves up ready for 
pursuit... . At this juncture Greathed appeared on the ground.... 
When Greathed arrived, the order for a general advance was given, 
and we were just moving off in pursuit . . . when the 3rd European 
Regiment and a battery of Field Artillery under Cotton arrived,” ete. 
But Greathed himself, writing just after the battle, said, ‘‘I galloped 
to the front, and found the Artillery already in action and the 9th 
Lancers in their saddles, formed up in squadrons. . . . I moved with 
H. M’s 8th... and the 4th Punjab Infantry (taking with me on 
the way the three squadrons of the Ist, 2nd, and 5th Punjab Cavalry) 
to the right, with the view of outflanking and capturing the guns on 
that flank. . . . I extended the Infantry along the road leading from 
the Parade Ground to the Infantry Barracks in skirmishing order 
with supports, with directions to advance to their front and clear the 
compounds of the enemy’s infantry. ... By this time the Agra 
9-pounder Battery came up, and I advanced it in support of the right 
flank of the Infantry, on the road leading from the Artillery Parade 
Ground, and the enclosures were speedily cleared. In doing this the 
4th Punjab Infantry distinguished itself. The advance of the Infantry 
and Battery enabled Lieutenant Watson to make his charge and capture 
the guns . . . and after that the enemy did not make any stand,” etc. 
Moreover, Lieutenant Watson says in his report, “Shortly after the 
enemy’s fire opened . . . the three squadrons . . . moved off towards 
the European Barracks, Colonel Greathed . . . informing us that 
beyond the Barracks I should find open ground. . . . I perceived a 
favourable opportunity . . . and swept down ata gallop on their flank” ; 
and Colonel Cotton himself says that “our troops had been drawn up 
by Colonel Greathed in a most judicious manner.” Finally Colonel 
de Kantzow tells me that he acted as galloper to Cotton, and carried 
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an order, while the battle was going on, to Greathed, who was very 
angry and would not listen to him. From this evidence it is clear 
that Greathed had appeared upon the ground and taken command 
some time before the juncture at which Lord Roberts says that he 
appeared. | 


APPENDIX, -P 


Was Houkar Loyan DURING THE INDIAN Mottny ? 


In a footnote to page 461 of the fourth edition of this book (page 484 
of the first edition) I wrote, “The fact that throughout the crisis 
Holkar evinced the most practical loyalty has been so fully proved by 
Kaye and Malleson, who differ widely in their estimates of Durand’s 
conduct, and by Dickinson, that it is unnecessary to enter into any 
further argument upon the subject. Durand himself, though insisting 
that the Indore Durbar had incited the mutiny of the Ist of July, 
admitted that Holkar was personally undeserving of blame. Lnclosures 
to Secret Letters from India, 24 Nov. 1857, p. 61.” Before the present 
year (1897) I was not aware that Durand afterwards changed his 
mind. He did not indeed “consider that Holkar had actually gone 
against us or instigated his troops to rise,’ but only that he “had 
been trimming and trying to stand fair with both sides.” (See Sir 
H. M. Durand’s Life of Major-General Sir H. M. Durand, vol. i. pp. 
236, 469-70.) The late Major Evans Bell, in a pamphlet entitled 
A Letter to H. M. Durand, Esq., O.S.I., challenged Durand’s biographer 
to produce the evidence which had led Durand to alter his opinion, 
and avowed his conviction that there was no evidence to produce. 
The biographer took no notice of this challenge. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the question ought to be cleared up. In a letter 
dated March 26, 1859, Lord Canning gave Sir Robert Hamilton to 
understand that Holkar, as well as Sindhia and the Nizam, was to 
receive a territorial reward for his services during the Mutiny; and 
Sir Robert Hamilton communicated this promise to Holkar Lord 
Canning, however, subsequently came to the conclusion that it would 
not be right to fulfil the promise; and although Holkar, steadily 
backed by Sir Robert Hamilton, never ceased to struggle for redress, 
Lords Lawrence, Mayo, Northbrook, and Lytton successively refused 
to reverse Lord Canning’s decision. Holkar gradually became almost 


1 Letter to H. M. Durand, p. 61. 
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a monomaniac upon the subject. “ Either I was loyal,” he would say, 
“or I was disloyal. If I was disloyal I ought to have been hanged. 
But Government knew that I was not disloyal, or they never would 
have made me a GCSI. Then why did they not keep their 
promise ?”1 The truth was that the Government believed Holkar 
to have been both loyal and disloyal. They rewarded him for his 
proved acts of loyalty. They withheld from him the reward upon 
which he had set his heart because they believed that his loyalty had 
not been consistent. It is no business of mine to enquire whether 
their treatment of Holkar was right or wrong. But justice both to 
them and to him, as well as fidelity to historical truth, demands that 
the evidence which led good judges to suspect Holkar should be 
published. I have lately been allowed to see a demi-official unpub- 
lished letter, written at Bombay in 1885, in which the evidence is 
summarised. 

(1) On the 11th of July, 1857, Lord Elphinstone wrote that “the 
appointment (by Holkar) of Saadut Khan (the leader of the outbreak at 
Indore) as Mir Bakshi, even though made on the demand of the 
troops, is an unfortunate, if not a suspicious circumstance.” (2) On 
the 10th of October, 1857, two letters were intercepted, written in 
enigmatic language by Holkar’s family priest to a friend. These 
letters, says the writer of the demi-official letter, “dwelt on the 
destruction of the red ants by the black ants (ae. the Europeans by 
the natives) . .. and indicated 12th February 1858 as the day on 
which the mango fruit would blossom.” (3) The mutineers of the 
27th regiment at Kolhapur asserted that Holkar had instigated them 
to mutiny. (4) It is alleged, though no authority is given for the 
allegation, that about July, 1858, Holkar was discovered to be secretly 
casting guns and making other warlike preparations. (5) On the 
17th of June, 1858, General Honner telegraphed that Holkar had 
been absenting himself frequently from Indore, on the pretext of 
going on shooting expeditions, whereas it had been ascertained that 
he was really visiting a hill in the jungle ten miles from Indore, and 
there receiving the reports of his spies regarding the position of the 
British troops and the strength of their reinforcements. Lord Elphin- 
stone wrote on the 6th of July, 1858, that if this report had stood 
alone, he would not have attached much importance to it, but that 
divers reports of the same kind had reached him from various quarters, 
and that they were corroborated by (6) “the direct evidence of the 
adopted son of the Ex-Raja of Satara, and by that of several of the 
adherents of the Ex-Raja, that Holkar promised his assistance to this 
youth in his attempt to possess himself of the Satara territory.” 


1 Private information. 
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Personal hostility, Lord Elphinstone admitted, might have been the 
motive of much that had been said against Holkar: still he con- 
cluded that ‘‘the mass of concurrent evidence and rumour” must 
cause doubt. 

Certainly. But much of the evidence which the demi- official 
letter summarises is wholly unconvincing. No proof is offered of the 
allegation that Holkar made secret preparations for war. In the 
absence of proof, he cannot be held responsible for the machinations 
of his family priest. No one who has any acquaintance with the 
habits of native princes will believe that he personally or by letter 
instigated the mutineers of the 27th; and, if they were not lying, 
they doubtless meant that the instigation proceeded from some one of 
Holkar’s dependents, General Honner may or may not have been 
rightly informed: but Lord Elphinstone himself said that he would 
not have attached much importance to his report, if it had stood 
alone. The least weak link in the weak chain is that forged by the 
adopted son of the Ex-Raja of Satara and his friends. Their evidence 
must be taken for what it is worth: but the important point is that 
it “‘and the mass of concurrent evidence and rumour” made an 
impression upon the strong and acute mind of Lord Elphinstone. 

On the other hand it is not denied by Holkar’s accusers that he 
rendered good service to the British in 1857 (see pp. 482-3 of this 
book ; and also Life of Major-General Sir H. M. Durand, vol. i. p. 467 and 
a pamphlet entitled A Brief Statement of Sir Kashi Réo Holkar’s Services, 
pp. 8, 5-6) ; and it is difficult to understand why he should have made 
preparations for war in 1858, after the fall of Delhi and of Lucknow, 
when the cause of the rebels was manifestly doomed. This argument, 
however, would not, of course, hold good against the allegation that, 
in 1857, before the recapture of Delhi, he intrigued with the 27th 
Native Infantry and with the adopted son of the Ex-Raja of Satara. 
Reviewing the whole of the evidence, then, it appears to me that the 
verdict upon the charges brought against Holkar must be neither 
Guilty nor Not Guilty, but Not Proven. 

[Two retired Anglo-Indian officers, one of whom personally disliked 
Holkar, have read the foregoing note, and tell me that they “think 
nothing of the evidence.” ] 
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Dip Str Rospert Hamitron prrect Sir Hue Roskr To ‘PROCEED 
WITH THE OPERATIONS AGAINST JHANSI’ ? 


Str OwEn Burne writes (Clyde and Strathnairn [“ Rulers of India” 
Series], p. 112 note), “Sir Robert Hamilton, in a memorandum written 
four years afterwards (March 20, 1862), averred that Sir Hugh Rose 
hesitated to disobey the orders received, and that he (Sir R. Hamilton) 
took on himself the responsibility of ‘ proceeding with the operations 
against Jhansi.’ As this assertion has obtained for him the credit of 
having saved the campaign, it is right to state that it has no founda- 
tion, and was evidently made from memory. It is hardly likely, to 
say the least of it, that the military commander would have allowed 
the political officer to supersede his authority in so momentous a 
military decision. . . . Sir Hugh Rose never thought it worth while 
to challenge a statement contradicted by the correspondence which 
passed.” Whether Sir R. Hamilton’s memory failed him or not, I 
cannot say ; but his statement is not contradicted by the correspond- 
ence. Sir Owen Burne mentions the despatch, dated March 13, 
1858, which Sir Robert received on March 20 from the Government 
of India ; but he says nothing about the despatch which Sir Hugh 
received on the same day from the Commander-in-Chief. Sir R. 
Hamilton says in the memorandum (Parl. Papers, vol. xl. 1863, p. 
426) to which Sir Owen Burne refers, “There came also a despatch 
from the Commander-in-Chief . . to Sir Hugh Rose, ordering him to 
proceed to Chirkaree, to save the loyal rajah of that state. Sir Hugh 
Rose considered the order of the Commander-in-Chief imperative,” 
etc. There is nothing in the correspondence which passed, to show 
that Sir R. Hamilton invented the above statement. In a despatch 
which he wrote on March 20 (Parl. Papers, vol. xlii. 1864, p. 208) to 
the Secretary to the Government of India, in reply to the Secretary’s 
of March 13, he says, “In conclusion I beg to state that Sir Hugh 
Rose desires me to express his entire concurrence in the views and 
reasoning above expressed, and his hope that they will be considered 
sufficient to allow of a slight delay in giving effect to his Lordship’s 
wishes.” But this does not prove that Sir Hugh had not hesitated to 
disobey the orders of the Commander-in-Chief. Therefore unless and 
until it is proved that Sir Hugh did not so hesitate, I shall let the 
passage in the text (“Suddenly a despatch . . . operations against 
Jhansi,” pp. 508-9) stand. 
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INPIPIINIDIDS 1K 
GENERAL INNES on Sik HuaH Rose 


GeneRAL Innus (The Sepoy Revolt, p. 299) says of Sir Hugh Rose 
that “the characteristic of his methods seems more theatrical than 
genuine. It is to be remembered that he arrived in Bombay, for the 
command of the Central India operations in September, but he did 
not join his head quarters at Mhow till the 16th of December, and he 
did not begin his advance from Sehore till the 16th of January... . 
And, in the end, was his generalship really successful? He let 
Tantia go free first from Jhansi, then from Kalpee, and finally from 
Gwalior,” ete. 

Sir Hugh did indeed arrive at Bombay in September, 1857: but 
he was not appointed to the command of the Central India Field 
Force until the 25th of November ; the instructions which he received 
from the Government of Bombay were dated December 12 (Parl. 
Papers, vol. xl. 1863, p. 482; vol. xlii, 1864, pp. 180, 198, 201) ; 
and one of the two brigades which composed his force did not return 
to Indore from the Malwa campaign until the 14th of the same 
month, Sir Hugh quitted Mhow on the 6th of January. _ Surely the 
brigade had fairly earned this short rest, during which Sir Hugh was 
hard at work, completing his preparations. Moreover, he was obliged 
to wait for news from Whitlock. (See p. 504 supra.) General Innes 
indeed complains that Sir Hugh delayed overmuch in his advance from 
Sehore to Jhansi. But his delays were unavoidable and are accounted for 
on p. 507 of this book and on pp. 147-8 of Malleson’s third volume. 
Finally, will General Innes say in what respect Sir Hugh’s generalship 
was unsuccessful, save only that ‘‘he let Tantia go free” from Jhansi, 
from Kalpi and from Gwalior? Is he prepared to prove that it would 
have been possible to prevent Tantia from going free? Does he 
blame the generals who, hunting Tantia at their utmost speed, 
making forced marches of unprecedented length, “let him go free” 
for seven months, and never caught him ? 
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Tor BEHAVIOUR OF THE TALUKDARS OF OUDH DURING THE MUTINY 


Ir is most important, from a historical point of view, to ascertain 
exactly how the talukdars of Oudh behaved during the Mutiny. The 
prevalent opinion, which I myself echoed in the former editions of 
this book, is that the tdlukdars, with a few exceptions, actively aided 
and abetted the mutineers during nearly the whole of the struggle. 
But General Innes, in his valuable work, Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny 
(1895), takes great pains to correct this impression. He remarks (p. 
19) that the mutineers who defeated Henry Lawrence at Chinhat were 
accompanied by only three of the tdlukdars; that the tdlukdars, as a 
body, “had been absolutely friendly until Havelock recrossed to 
Cawnpore, and after that the participation of most of them in the war 
had been more nominal than real” (p. 42), until after the issue of 
Canning’s proclamation ; and finally, he insists that, even after Have- 
lock had returned to Cawnpore, they “sent to the rebel camp only 
such contingents as were demanded, and personally remained passive. 
. . . Throughout the rest of the campaign they had abstained from any 
harassing of British troops—in marked contrast with their conduct 
after this Proclamation was issued” (p. 293), when “they rose en 
masse in active rebellion” (p. 291). Sir George Campbell, who, in 
1858, was appointed Judicial and Financial Commissioner in Oudh, 
in some measure confirms General Innes’s statements. Only, he says 
(Memoirs of my Indian Career, vol. i. p. 211 ; vol. ii. p. 13), after the 
failure of Havelock’s first relief of Lucknow and the abandonment of 
the city in November 1857 by Sir Colin Campbell, did the talukdars 
go “into full rebellion.” 

It is necessary to ask from what sources General Innes derived his 
information. “The account of the Talookdars and people of Oude 
. . . has been based,” he tells us (Preface, p. vii.), “on the descrip- 
tions given me by Sir James Outram, Captain Alexander Orr his 
‘Intelligence’ officer, and Mr. Patrick Carnegy ; and on the records 
of the trials of the State prisoners on the close of the Mutiny.” Now 
Outram referred, on March 30, 1858, to “the few powerful talook- 
dars who have not taken an active part in the rebellion” (Parl. Papers, 
vol. xviii. 1859, p. 302); and, as General Innes himself observes 
(p. 292), Outram, in arguing against Canning’s proclamation, “ virtu- 
ally admitted that the Talookdars had rebelled ”—an admission which, 
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the General argues, was not justified by the facts. How, I said to 
myself, does General Innes propose to invalidate the testimony of his 
own witness? Outram resigned the Chief Commissionership on the 
3rd of April—only four days after he stated that all but a few taluk- 
dirs had “taken an active part in the rebellion.” Clearly therefore 
after that date he received no more reports from his Intelligence 
officer. Must not his testimony be preferred to General Innes’s 
presentation of the facts. I frankly stated my difficulties to 
General Innes. He told me that he did not consider Outram’s words 
irreconcileable with his own. Outram, he said, knew that the re- 
tainers of the talukdars had been fighting against us ; and accordingly 
he spoke of the talukdars themselves as having “taken an active part 
in the rebellion”? And when I called General Innes’s attention to 
Sir Robert Montgomery’s report (House of Lords Papers 74, Sess. 2, 
ordered to be printed 1st August 1859), his comment was substantially 
the same. Montgomery succeeded Outram in April, 1858, as Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh ; and it may be presumed that when he wrote 
his report in the following year, he had the whole of the evidence 
before him. He says (pars. 224-5) that between June and November, 
1857, with “a few honourable exceptions,” “the whole province of 
Oude was in arms against the British Government.” General Innes 
saw no inconsistency between these words and his own. The tdluk- 
dars were, he admitted, technically rebels, because, after Havelock re- 
crossed the Ganges, they sent their retainers against us: but that was 
all. Generally speaking, they “refrained from a hostile bearing: to 
as great a degree as could be expected, or as was possible, under the 
despotic native rule and powerful army that dominated the situation 
at Lucknow and throughout the province” (p. 292). 

Let us hear the rest of the evidence. Captain G. Hutchinson wrote 
(Narrative of the Mutinies in Oudh, p. 68) from personal observation, 
that, early in June, 1857, the population of the country near Malaon 
“was rising rapidly . .. not in absolute violence, but quietly arm- 
ing; and villages . . . now mustered their armed men, and collected 
supplies for the coming storm, whatever it might be.” Lieutenant 
Crump, a most intelligent and observant officer, who served under 
Havelock throughout his Oudh campaign, says (Saturday Review, 1857, 
p- 468) that ‘the great landed proprietors . . . have, up to the 
present time,”—the first week in August,—‘“been perfectly still, 
standing at gaze.” Outram writes (General Orders, Despatches and 
Correspondence, p. 297) on September 17, 1857, that his information 
shows that “there is a large and influential class in Oude . . . among 
the more powerful, and most of the middle classes of chiefs and zemin- 
dars, who really desire the re-establishment of our rule ; while others, 
well disposed towards us, have only been induced to turn against us 
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because they believe that our Raj is gone.” So far as they go, the 
first and the third of these statements confirm General Innes’s account ; 
and the second does not contradict it. On the other hand, Gubbins 
says (Mutinies in Oudh, p. 209) that about July 7, 1857, “it 
became known that some of the talookdars had joined our besiegers 
with their followers” (see also pp. 484-5); while according to the 
Gazetteer of the Province of Oudh, vol. i. pp. 259-60, “the whole body 
of the taluqdars” in the district of Bara Banki joined the mutineers 
before the issue of Canning’s proclamation ; but it does not appear 
whether they joined them in person or only sent their retainers. 
Again, Lieutenant Crump says (Saturday Review, 1857, p. 392) that, 
on the 5th of August, after Havelock had made his second advance, 
he encountered great opposition at Bashiratganj from matchlockmen 
as well as from sepoys. ‘‘ Before,” he writes, “we had only a few 
wrong-headed Zemindars to contend with, on the side of the mutineers, 
—now, the whole population is against us.” By ‘the whole popula- 
tion” he evidently meant the population along the line of march: by 
“ Zemindars” he may have meant tdlukdars, for some writers often 
used the word in that sense. Finally, Outram’s secretary wrote from 
the Alambagh on February 5, 1858, that “the powerful landholders are 
determined to resort to their forts and to their jungles, and from thence 
maintain a guerilla warfare until they compel us to restore them to 
their former status.” “This statement,” he adds, “is confirmed by 
authentic intelligence from the city” (Enclosures to Secret Letters from 
India, 4 to 8 Mar. 1858, p. 342). 

To conclude. I cannot find positive evidence that, before the issue 
of Canning’s proclamation, any télukddrs took the field in person on 
the side of the mutineers, except the three who, as General Innes says 
(p. 19), were with the mutineers at Chinhat, the notorious “ trimmer,” 
Man Singh, who, General Innes tells me, actively opposed Havelock’s 
advance through the streets of Lucknow on the 25th of September, 
the talukdars of Malhiabad, and four others whom Gubbins (pp. 434- 
5) mentions by name. I cannot therefore refuse to accept General 
Innes’s statement of the facts! But, I would ask, if some few talukdars 
remained loyal to us from first to last, and refused, in spite of the 
pressure that was put upon them, to send asingle man to fight against 
us, may we not fairly say that those who succumbed to that pressure 
were not loyal? It would be absurd to blame them: but it is not 
proved that they deserved praise for forbearance. 

And, while General Innes exaggerates the friendliness which the 
talukdars showed before, he also exaggerates the hostility which they 
showed after the issue of Canning’s proclamation. “Lord Canning,” 


1 Unfortunately I have not yet been able to procure “the records of the trials 
of the State prisoners on the close of the Mutiny.” 
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he says (pp. 307-8), “roused the whole province gratuitously and need- 
lessly into desperate hostility”; “the chiefs rose en masse in active 
rebellion” (p. 291); “the whole country population was in dogged 
rebellion” (p. 298). Reference to the Parliamentary Papers, to the 
Oudh Gazetteer, and to pp. 523, note 3, and 581 of this volume will 
show that these statements are misleading. 


NOPD IN IOI Ab 
Sir Conin CAMPBELL AND HIS CRITICS 


InpIANn journalists wrote many long and tedious invectives against the 
slowness of Sir Colin’s movements, and often compared him, to his 
disadvantage, with Sir Hugh Rose. But Sir Colin acted on the prin- 
ciple of thoroughly reconquering, not merely overrunning, every dis- 
trict that he invaded. He had noticed that Greathed and others, 
though they had won every battle which they had fought, had not 
been able to lay any permanent hold upon the districts which they 
traversed. He therefore determined to do his work surely, if slowly. 
The Indian journalists seemed to forget that, even after Rose’s great 
and uniformly successful campaign, bands of plunderers continued to 
infest Bundelkhand and the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories. 

[Sir Colin’s generalship has again been censured of late years,—some- 
what vaguely by Sir Owen Burne ; temperately by General Innes; and 
with some virulence by Sir George Campbell. The errors which Sir 
Colin committed during his final operations against Lucknow are ad- 
mitted by all competent authorities, including Lord Roberts, who, on 
all other points, speaks strongly in his favour ; and opinion is still 
divided on the question, to which I have also adverted in this book 
(p. 415), whether he ought to have abandoned Lucknow in November, 
1857. Sir Owen Burne’s criticism is directed against Sir Colin’s 
“yjoid preference for cumbersome columns and cumbersome move- 
ments” (Clyde and Strathnairn, p. 52) and “the delays and combina- 
tions which too often characterised the movements of the North- 
Western army” (Jb. p. 51). “There was still” (in January, 1858), he 
says, “a tendency, from causes which no one could fathom .. . to 
assemble large bodies of troops, and to move about unwieldy brigades, 
charged with orders to risk nothing and to act ‘according to the rules 
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of war.” The mutineers took advantage of these tactics to spread 
themselves over the country and defy the ‘bull-dogs who were unable 
to catch jackals’ (while all this time the rebels left unmolested in 
Lucknow had ample leisure to devote their energies to the task of 
strengthening their position).” General Innes says (Lucknow and Oude 
in the Mutiny, p. 45) that the forces with which Delhi was captured 
and those with which Havelock reinforced the Lucknow Residency 
“were a mere handful compared with the armies with which at length, 
after fifteen months, Sir Colin managed to crush the enemy ; and yet 
that enemy was never so strong as in the first stage of the war, for 
they grew weaker and weaker from losses in men and guns, until in 
the last stage their ranks received the accession of the Oude Talook- 
dars” (see also pp. 251-2); and after describing how Outram with 
4400 men defended his position at the Alambagh against 120,000 
rebels and mutineers, he says (p. 273), “‘ The thought inevitably arises, 
that the enemy’s conduct in connection with the Alum Bagh, whether 
before Sir Colin’s relief or during the following January and February, 
cannot be held to have evinced the skill and prowess demanding huge 
forces and elaborate precautions to deal with them. Battalions were 
now required by the Chief instead of companies; whereas the enemy 
themselves seem to have been affected less by numbers than by energy 
in action, and by boldness and promptitude in attack.” Sir George 
Campbell (Memoirs of my Indian Career, vol. i. p. 301) charges Sir Colin 
with having “frittered away” the whole time between the Ist of 
November 1857 and the 1st of May 1858: he says (Id. p. 302) that 
only “under pressure from the Government the Commander-in-Chief 
at last started for Rohilcund” ; and that “we were obliged to do in 
May and June ... with much suffering and loss what we might 
easily have done in November and December,” 1857 ; and he quotes 
approvingly from a letter written by “a Disabled Officer” (Ib. vol. ii. 
pp. 344-52), who insists that “the Commander-in-Chief and his army 
spent the cold weather in marching from Cawnpore to Futtehghur 
and back again”; and that “after the capture of Lucknow occurred 
another whole month’s astonishing delay.” 

Whether the columns whose movements Sir Colin directed were or 
were not unduly “cumbersome,” I will not presume to decide. But 
when Sir Owen blames the Commander-in-Chief for having resorted to 


1 “On the whole,” writes Sir H. Havelock-Allan, whose attention I invited to 
Sir Owen Burne’s criticism, “I don’t think Colin Campbell could have done more. 
Whenever we acted with too small forces, we ran the risk of disaster. It comes 
back again to the one great difficulty. Infantry could not overtake men who 
marched so light and so far. Cavalry could overtake them, but always got 


‘clawed.’ Jt wanted the intermediate arm (mounted infantry), which nobody 
had then thought of.” 
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“combinations,” he is letting his pen run away with him. That com- 
binations were essential to success, no one who has any knowledge of 
the history of the Mutiny will deny. There remains the charge of 
delay. Delay there undoubtedly was: but it was due, as Lord Roberts 
testifies (Forty-one Years in India, vol. i. p. 887), to Sir Colin’s corre- 
spondence with the Governor-General, whose instructions he did not 
receive until the 13th of January, 1858 (Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. pp. 
65-94), Sir Owen Burne seems to imply that if Sir Colin had then 
immediately marched against Lucknow, the mutineers would not have 
had time to complete their defences. No doubt. But is Sir Owen 
prepared to argue that Sir Colin ought to have attacked Lucknow 
without a siege-train? If not, what could Sir Colin do but wait for 
the siege-train, which did not even leave Agra for Cawnpore until the 
22nd of January ? (Lb. vol. ii. p. 108). 

When General Innes compares Sir Colin to his disadvantage with 
Havelock and Nicholson, he appears to overlook the fact that Sir 
Colin’s task was totally different from theirs. Sir Colin had not to 
reinforce the Lucknow Residency or to recapture Delhi, but to ‘‘ crush 
the enemy” all over Northern and Central India, which was a far 
more tedious and, in a sense, more difficult task. If the mutineers 
themselves grew weaker, the other disturbers of the peace grew 
stronger. Bands of rebels or anarchists swarmed in every part of the 
North-Western Provinces, in Oudh, in Central India, in Western 
Behar, and in Chutia Nagpur. Outram alone at the Alambagh was 
beset by 120,000 mutineers and rebels. It was not Havelock’s duty 
to crush the Mutiny or the disturbances which accompanied it among 
the civil population: he simply had to make head against the 
mutineers in one part of India. Sir Colin on the other hand had to 
subdue all the mutineers and a vast number of armed rebels and dis- 
turbers of the peace, who were scattered over an immense tract. 
Moreover, as I have pointed out in the text (p. 554), Sir Colin’s 
difficulties were enormously increased by the fact that the mutineers 
became desperate, as no amnesty was offered to them, and, knowing 
that if they were caught they would be hanged, kept up a harassing 
guerilla warfare, with which the British military organisation was not 
fitted to deal. Iam not arguing that Sir Colin was Havelock’s equal 
as a general, but only pleading that he should be fairly judged. 

When I read General Innes’s other remarks, they seemed to me to 
imply that, in his judgement, Sir Colin was to blame for waiting for 
reinforcements and for the siege-train before undertaking the siege of 
Lucknow : but the general himself assures me that he did not mean 
this. Lord Roberts tells us (vol. i. p. 396) that the troops which Sir 
Colin assembled for the siege were “not a man too many”; and Sir 
Henry Havelock-Allan writes, in reply to a question which I put to him, 
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“J think Sir Colin did well to wait till he had the siege train and 
Franks’s and the Gurkha force.” 

Sir George Campbell’s remarks do not call for lengthened notice. 
To say that the whole time between the Ist of November 1857 and 
the 1st of May 1858 was “frittered away” is obviously absurd. 
There was perhaps unnecessary delay in undertaking the reconquest 
of Rohilkhand ; though any one who attends to dates will see that to 
speak of the delay as having extended over ‘a whole month” is a 
gross exaggeration ; and after the recapture of Lucknow, much 
remained to be done in the way of securing command over the city 
(Innes’s Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, pp. 293-4). Nor is it 
true that “we were obliged to do in May and June, 1858 . . . what 
we might easily have done in November and December,” 1857, for 
Sir Colin was unavoidably detained, after he had relieved Windham, 
by want of carriage: he had then to reconquer the Gangetic Doab ; 
and he was not permitted to undertake the reconquest of Rohilkhand. 
It is possible that if he had been able to hold Lucknow in November, 
1857, as Havelock and Outram urged him to do, the reconquest of 
Oudh, which occupied the last three months of 1858, might not have 
been necessary: but so good a judge as Lord Roberts thinks (vol. i. 
pp. 342-3) that Sir Colin was quite right in abandoning Lucknow. 

That Sir Colin was over-cautious, and that he had too great a 
respect for his enemy, I do not deny. But, setting aside the mistakes 
which he undoubtedly made during the siege of Lucknow, the dis- 
puted question regarding the abandonment of Lucknow in November, 
1857, and certain other points to which I have adverted in the text, 
I would ask his critics to abandon generalities and point out exactly 
what he did amiss, I have ventured, on pp. 553-4 of this book, to state 
my own view, which is the result of much thought and study and of 
conversation and correspondence with able officers who served under 
Sir Colin. I have no doubt that it is open to correction; but I 
believe that at least it is clear, and avoids rhetoric and declamation. | 
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ALLEGED CAUSES OF THE MourTtIny 


CotonEL MALLEson says that, according to “a perfect linguist, whose 
opportunities have been unrivalled,” and whose statement, so far as it 
goes, he endorses, educated Hindus attributed the Mutiny to “the 
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gross wrongs inflicted on Nand Sahib; the injustice done to Kunwar 
Singh ; the injuries inflicted on the Rani of Jhansi; the seizure of 
the Kingdom of Oudh . . . and the scores of Jesser wrongs done in 
reckless insolence to the landowners under the administration of the 
north-west provinces”: he insists that “after the natives of Oudh had 
had one year’s experience of British Government as administered by 
Mr. Coverley Jackson and Mr. Martin Gubbins, they, one and all, 
evinced a strong preference for the native government which had been 
superseded” ; and, in brief, he holds that the causes of the Mutiny 
were bad faith towards the sepoys, Dalhousie’s policy of annexation, 
and his attempt “to govern an Eastern people according to pure 
Western ideas” (Hist, of the Indian Mutiny, vol. iii. pp. 469-91, and 
cabinet edition, vol. v. p. 282). Sir Alfred Lyall, commenting on 
these views (Nation, vol. 52, 1891, pp. 463-4), observes that “Strict 
execution of the laws, enforcement of punctual revenue payments and 
of private liabilities, a good police and a well-disciplined soldiery are 
all Western ideas which cannot be impressed upon Asiatics without a 
certain degree of compulsion, and a little haste or overpressure may 
bring about commotions.” “But,” Sir Alfred wisely adds, “the risk 
must be run if civilisation is to advance.” What I have to say about 
the bad faith with which the sepoys were treated and Dalhousie’s 
policy of annexation, I have said in the text. Colonel Malleson’s 
remark about the preference of the natives,—“ one and all,”—of Oudh 
for native government is so rhetorical that I hardly think that it calls for 
an answer: but those who will take the trouble to read Hutchinson’s 
Narrative of the Mutinies in Oudh, Sir J. Strachey’s India, 1888, pp. 
309-14, and the various documents which I have quoted in writing 
about Oudh, will take it cwm grano. The treatment which had been 
meted out to Nana Sahib, Kunwar Singh, and the Rani of Jhansi 
undoubtedly impelled them to take advantage of the Mutiny; but 
that it caused or helped to cause the Mutiny, there is no evidence 
worthy of the name. The sepoys were probably tampered with by 
the agents of discontented princes: but I cannot find that this has 
been proved, 

General Innes (Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, p. 13) infers from 
the fact that the first symptoms of mutiny appeared at Barrackpore, 
“close to the residence of the King of Oude in Calcutta,” Berhampore, 
“the seat of the representatives of the Moghul Viceroy of Bengal,” 
Umballa, “near Delhi, the Moghul capital,” and Lucknow, “the 
capital of the Moghul viceroy of Oude,” that “the leading spirits of 
the rebellion lay in the Moghul faction, and that the sepoy army was 
used as a catspaw through the operation of the cartridge incident.” 
John Lawrence, on the other hand, holds (Parl. Papers, vol. xxv. 
Sess. 2, 1859, p. 336, par. 17) that there is no evidence that ‘there 
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was any previous conspiracy, Mahomedan or other, extending first 
through the influential classes . . . and then to the native army.” 
‘None of the mutineers and rebels,” he says, “who paid... the 
forfeit of their lives ever confessed . . . a knowledge of any such 
conspiracy, though they knew that any revelations on this subject 
would have saved them from death. Again, many papers of various 
kinds have come to hand, revealing important secrets, implicating 
many persons, . . . Yet in all these there has been no allusion to such 
a conspiracy.” See also Narrative of Events connected with the Outbreak 
in 1857, which fell under the observation of Major Williams in the 
Meerut Division, pp. 2-3. Lawrence maintains in the paper already 
quoted (p. 334) that when the Mahomedan sepoys “saw that the 
mutiny might be expanded into a political movement calculated to 
subserve Mussulman interests, they sedulously fanned the flame.” 


APPENDIX V 
THE AUTHORITIES ON WHICH THIS BOOK IS BASED 


THE authorities for the history of the Indian Mutiny may be grouped 
as follows: (1) Parliamentary Papers ; (2) Enclosures to Secret Letters 
from India ; (3) Administration Reports for the several Presidencies 
and Provinces; (4) the Culcutta Gazette; (5) the various Gazetteers of 
India and its Provinces ; (6) Narratives written by actors in or wit- 
nesses of particular episodes of the struggle, or by enquirers who de- 
rived their information from authentic sources ; (7) articles in English 
or Indian magazines ; (8) letters in English or Indian newspapers ; (9) 
miscellaneous documents published in India; (10) pamphlets; (11) 
unpublished letters and journals. 

The Parliamentary Papers contain telegrams, despatches from civil 
and military officers, demi-official and private letters, proceedings of 
courts of inquiry, narratives of survivors, etc. They must not be 
followed blindly, as statements made in one page are often contradicted 
in another. The most interesting documents in the collection are the 
Punjab Mutiny Report and Evidence taken before the Court appointed 
for the Trial of the King of Delhi. The references which I have 
given are, except in the case of the Punjab Mutiny Report, according 
to the paging of the volumes in the Library of the British Museum. 

The Enclosures to Secret Letters from India are contained in a series 
of MS. volumes in the Political Department of the India Office. 
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Many of them are printed in the Parliamentary Papers ; but many 
others are, so far as I know, only to be found in these volumes. 

The Administration Reports were published in India, and are to be 
obtained from the Record Department of the India Office. They 
contain valuable information and statistics relating to the behaviour of 
the civil population. 

The Calcutta Gazette, which, like the Gazetteers, is to be found in 
the India Office Library, contains a number of military despatches not 
to be found in the above-mentioned collections. 

The books in the sixth class are of very unequal value; but I 
could not have afforded to neglect any of them absolutely. A book 
called Annals of the Indian Rebellion is rich in narratives written by 
eye-witnesses. 

The articles in the magazines supply a few facts here and there ; 
but the only ones of much historical value are those written by actors 
in the Mutiny, notably the articles in Blackwood on the “ Campaign of 
1858,” and the “ Pursuit of Tantia Topee,” and that in the Calcutta 
Review on “ A District during a Revolt.” 

The letters in the newspapers contain a great deal of interesting 
personal detail, but must be read with caution. 

Of the miscellaneous documents published in India those which 
have been most useful to me are the Blue Book on Mr. Tayler’s case 
and the collections of depositions of evidence taken by Colonel 
Williams at Meerut, Moradabad, and Cawnpore. 

The pamphlets, which are very numerous, are, with a few exceptions, 
utterly worthless, except as evidences of the opinions and passions of 
those who watched the course of the struggle. 

I have sought information, by conversation or correspondence, from 
actors or relatives of actors in the Mutiny, whenever I have felt it 
necessary or advisable to do so; and in almost every instance my 
enquiries have been kindly, fully, and patiently answered. [Since the 
fourth edition of this book was published, I have obtained a great deal 
of additional information in this way. | 

I have also consulted a few works which could not be included in 
any of the above classes, but which are referred to in the footnotes, 

Anglo-Indian history is simpler than that of Europe. The immense 
extent of India and the number and diversity of the races who inhabit 
it make it difficult indeed to give artistic unity to one’s history : but 
the fact that the Government was despotic makes the political and 
sociological problems far less complex than those which beset the 
student of European history. The difficulty is not so much to find 
out the truth as not to lose oneself in the enormous mass of materials. 
As a rule, the writers of the records which we possess were not under 
any special temptations to misrepresent facts; many of the records 
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were written a few hours only after the events which they describe, 
and by men who had witnessed or taken part in those events. On 
the whole, then, I believe that the evidence which we possess for the 
history of the Indian Mutiny is as complete and credible a body of 
evidence as there is for any history. On the other hand, the difficulty 
which a European feels in trying to understand natives, the difficulty 
of getting native witnesses to speak the truth, and the marked diver- 
gencies of opinion which prevail among the various schools of Anglo- 
Indian officials are drawbacks which must not be underrated. 

[Since the first edition of this book was published, more than a score 
of books and articles have appeared, which fall into my sixth and seventh 
classes: but although some of them are very interesting and contain 
details which had not before been put on record, hardly one adds any- 
thing really important to our knowledge of the history of the Mutiny. 
Even Mr. Forrest’s selections consist almost entirely of papers which 
had already been printed in Blue Books. Colonel Vibart’s Richard 
Baird Smith, however, throws fresh light upon the relations which 
existed between the great Chief Engineer of the Delhi Field Force 
and his chief; and Lieutenant-General McLeod Innes’s Lucknow 
and Oude in the Mutiny (2nd ed., 1897), is one of the most valuable 
not only of the recent, but of all the narratives written by actors in 
the Mutiny. For the story of Lucknow it is an original authority of 
first-rate importance ; and the author’s critical sketch of the Mutiny, 
as a whole, if it does not always command assent, may be read with 
great profit. I have ventured, in Appendices L, R and §, to dissent 
from some of his conclusions. 

An Unrecorded Chapter of the Indian Mutiny (8rd ed., 1895), by 
R. G. Wilberforce, deserves mention for another reason. The numerous 
and gross misstatements in this undeniably readable book have been 
ruthlessly exposed in the United Service Magazine, vol. x., 1895, pp. 
321-8, 521-2. Ina footnote to p. 70, Mr. Wilberforce, acquiescing in the 
demolition of one of these misstatements, airily remarks, “ After a lapse 
of 38 years, such details can hardly be fresh in anyone’s memory.” ] 
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DISCUSSION ON CERTAIN STATEMENTS CHALLENGED BY CRITICS oF 
tHE First EpITtION AND ON OTHERS WHICH CONFLICT WITH 
THE STATEMENTS OF LATER WRITERS 


Pp. 15-16. “Unhappily, however . . . what it was.” Sir W. 
Hunter indeed says (The Indian Musalmans, 3rd ed. p. 138), “had we 
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hastened by a single decade our formal assumption of the sovereignty, 
we should have been landed in a Muhammadan rising, infinitely more 
serious than the mutinies of 1857 . . . The admirable moderation of 
the East India Company’s servants, and their determination to let the 
Muhammadan power expire by slow natural decay . . . averted this 
danger.” This judgement, however, is opposed to the whole tenor of 
Syad Ahmad Khan Bahddur’s Review on Dr. Hunter's Indian Musal- 
mans (see especially p. 44); while on page 7 of The Causes of the 
Indian Revolt, the same learned writer remarks that “The declaration 
of Lord Amherst in 1827 to the effect that the sovereignty of India 

. . no longer existed in the Timour family did not offend any one.” 

P. 65. “In which ... plunder.” A writer who reviewed this 
book in Vanity Fair denied the truth of this statement. I have left 
it unaltered for the present, as several well-informed Anglo-Indians, 
who read the book very carefully and sent me notes, passed it without 
remark. [The statement rests on the authority of the famous Col. 
John Jacob. “I have known,” he wrote (Views and Opinions, p. 108), 
“the men leave the ranks by hundreds at a time without leave, to 
cook, to plunder, or what not.” ] 

P. 80. “No cartridges greased with the fat of cows or swine 
were destined to be issued to the sepoys.” Lord Roberts says 
(Forty-one Years im India, vol. i. pp. 431-2) that Mr. Forrest 
has proved that the new cartridges were greased with cows’ fat 
and lard. “When the sepoys,” he adds, “complained that to bite 
them would destroy their caste, they were solemnly assured by their 
officers that they had been greased with a perfectly unobjectionable 
mixture . . . But nothing was easier than for the men belonging to 
the regiments quartered near Calcutta to ascertain, from the low-caste 
Native workmen . . . at the Fort William arsenal, that the assurances 
of their officers were not in accordance with facts.” I have carefully 
and repeatedly searched Mr. Forrest's pages; and I affirm with ab- 
solute confidence that he has neither proved nor attempted to prove 
that “the new cartridges were greased with cows’ fat and lard.” The 
most serious admissions that his pages contain are these. Lieutenant 
Currie, Commissary of Ordnance, states that ‘No inquiry is made as 
to the fat of what animal is used” for greasing the cartridges; and 
Colonel Abbott, Inspector of Ordnance, states that “the tallow might 
or might not have contained the fat of cows or other animals” 
(Appendix, pp. lxvi.-lxvii.). Kaye indeed tells us (vol. i. p. 519 and 
note) that in 1856 and in January 1857 cartridges greased with 
tallow partly composed of beef-fat (though not of lard) were manu- 
factured at Calcutta and at Meerut: but of this statement he gives no 
proof. It is true that, according to Captain (afterwards Major-General) 
Boxer, R.A., the Enfield rifle cartridges that were sent out from 
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England to India were greased with beef-fat (Life of Gen. Sir Hope Grant, 
ed. Col. H. Knollys, vol. i. pp. 178-80); and it is most probable, 
though not proved, that the cartridges manufactured in India were 
greased with the same substance. Most probable, because while the 
Government never denied the allegation, Lieutenant Currie admitted 
that it was “not the intention of Government that all grease used in 
any preparation in the magazine is to be made of goats’ and sheep’s 
fat only”: not proved, seeing that Kaye, who had all the records of 
Government at his disposal, and Mr. Forrest, who has searched all the 
papers in the Military Department, have given no proof. Neither 
Currie nor Abbott could ascertain, as far as the records of their 
evidence show, what kind of tallow had been used in greasing the new 
cartridges. 

But,—and this is the important point,—it is not true that any 
cartridges greased either with beef-fat or with lard were ever zssued 
to any sepoys, save only to one Gurkha regiment, at their own request. 
See Kaye, vol. i. pp. 516 and note, 519 ; Forrest, App. p. lxv.; The Story 
of Two Noble Lives, by A. J.C. Hare, vol. ii. p. 276 ; and Evidence taken 
before the Court appointed for the Trial of the King of Delhi, p. 211 
(101), from which it appears that Lieutenant Martineau, Musketry In- 
structor at Umballa, deposed that the sepoys there “were not allowed 
to touch any (cartridges) that had been greased previous to distribution ; 
they greased their own cartridges with a composition of clarified 
butter and bees’ wax.” Nor is it true that any Enfield rifle cartridges, 
greased or dry, were issued before the Mutiny to any sepoys, except 
those who belonged to the schools of musketry. Moreover, on the 
29th of January, 1857, a circular was issued by the Calcutta Govern- 
ment, directing that ‘‘when applying tallow to articles which Native 
soldiers are required to handle, only the tallow of sheep or goats is to 
be employed, that of swine or cows being most carefully excluded” 
(Kaye, vol. i. p. 519, note); while Lieutenant Currie deposed that 
after January 27, 1857, no greased cartridges whatever were even 
manufactured at Dum-Dum. See also Lefe of Gen. Sir Hope Grant, ed. 
Col. H. Knollys, vol. i. pp. 178-80. [The Saturday Review of Sept. 4, 
1897, contains a letter from Mr. Forrest, which proves no more than 
what I have stated. An extract which he quotes froma letter written 
by General Anson on March 23, 1857, proves nothing. Anson wrote 
from Umballa that the cartridges which he had seen were “smeared 
with a quantity of grease, which looks exactly like fat.” The question 
is, what fat ? Mr. Forrest roundly asserts, of course without quoting 
any authority, that “it was the fatof allanimals”! AsI have shown 
in the text (p. 82), the Military Secretary at Calcutta issued an order, 
before the end of January, 1857, that greased cartridges might only 
be issued at Umballa and Sialkot if they were greased with mutton- 
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fat and wax. The natural conclusion is that the fat which General 
Anson saw was not, as Mr. Forrest insists, “the fat of all animals,” 
but simply mutton-fat. Mr. Forrest goes on to say that the evidence 
contained in the Selections from State Papers shows “that the native 
workmen employed in the manufacture of the cartridges declared to 
the Sepoys that tallow made from all kinds of fat was used.” Mr. 
Forrest gives no references: but I have again searched his pages ; and 
I affirm that, setting aside the well-known story told by the Lascar of 
Dum-Dum on January 22, the Selections only show that the sepoys 
heard “rumours,” ¢.g. that ‘‘the cartridges were composed (sic) of the 
fat of bullocks, pigs and jackasses.” This all the world knew before.] 

Pp. 96-7. “Colonel Smyth . . . unpopular officer.’ Shortly before 
the publication of the first edition of this book, I received from Major- 
General Smyth a pamphlet, in which testimonials were quoted to show 
that he was a general favourite with natives, a man of fine temper, 
and a very popular commanding officer. These testimonials were 
referred to in self-defence, as Kaye (vol. ii. pp. 43-4) had said that 
Colonel Smyth (as he was in 1857) was unpopular. I had formed the 
same opinion from reading a letter from Mrs. Craigie to the Daily 
News of July 29, 57, and the statement of an eye-witness as to the 
way in which the condemned troopers of the 3rd Cavalry showed 
their feelings towards the colonel on the punishment parade of May 9. 
Moreover, Dr. O’Callaghan, late surgeon of the 11th Native Infantry, 
has assured me in very emphatic language, that the colonel was hard 
and unpopular. I have, for these reasons, left the statement in the 
text, to which no one but Major-General Smyth himself has taken 
exception, unaltered. By some of those under him he was evidently 
disliked, and regarded as hard ; others may have been devoted to him, 
I naturally regret that my statement should have pained him ; but, as 
I believe it to be true, I cannot retract it. 

P. 100. “Colonel Smyth indeed . . . . perfect order.” In Major- 
General Smyth’s pamphlet it is stated that Lieutenant Melville Clarke 
had a troop of his own ; that, as adjutant, he ought to have been with 
his commandant, and to have got all orders from him ; and that only 
six or seven men of Captain Craigie’s troop remained faithful. More- 
over, a correspondent of Major-General Smyth’s implies that both 
Clarke and Craigie ought to have been court-martialled for presuming 
to go anywhere without orders. What I have written about these 
officers was based upon statements of Kaye (vol. ii. p. 64) and a letter 
to the Times of July 24, 1857, from Mrs. Craigie, and is confirmed by 
a pamphlet entitled The Fatal Falter at Meerut (published at Calcutta 
in 1861) by Dr. O’Callaghan, who got his information on the matter 
in question direct from Craigie himself. I am therefore certain that 
Craigie did bring back his troop in perfect order to the parade-ground, 
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though he may afterwards have been deserted by all but a few of his 
men. Considering the circumstances under which he acted, I think 
that few officers will agree with the opinion expressed by Major- 
General Smyth’s correspondent. 

Major-General Smyth says that he did not go to his regiment after 
it mutinied simply because it was his duty, as field-officer of the week, 
to go in person to inform Hewitt and Wilson of the outbreak. I 
cannot but think that he would have shown more judgement if, at 
such a crisis, he had disregarded routine, and, entrusting the duty of 
informing his superiors to others, had gone straight to the scene of 
mutiny. This opinion is shared by officers to whom I have men- 
tioned it. 

P. 106. The despatch of the warning telegram from Delhi.—The 
inaccurate account which I gave of this episode in former editions 
was based partly upon the narrative of Cave-Browne, a writer who 
rarely makes a mistake. He implies that the telegraph office was 
inside the city ; and both he and the author of the Hustory of the Siege 
of Delhi state that the signaller was killed at his post. Even in 
Mr. Forrest’s plan of Delhi (Selections from State Papers, vol. 1.) the office 
is placed inside the town ; and I learn from Capt. R. H. Peal, late of 
the Telegraph Department, that it was actually there until the end of 
1856 or the beginning of 1857. 

P. 147. “The Lieutenant-Governor telegraphed . . . break out 
there.” This statement is made upon the authority of Mrs. Coopland 
(A Lady’s Escape from Gwalior, p. 107), but it is right to say that Sir 
Auckland Colvin, in his reply (Nineteenth Century, April, 1897, pp. 
565-6) to Lord Roberts’s strictures upon John Colvin, questions its 
accuracy. Lady Meade, who was with her husband, then Brigade- 
Major, at Gwalior at the time, tells me that neither she nor any of 
her friends who were with her at Gwalior, have ever had any doubt 
that the telegram was received. I am also informed by an officer who 
served at Agra that the despatch of the telegram was there a common 
topic of conversation. “We saved our own women-kind,” he writes, 
“by sending them into Agra at once and without leave, and a few 
other stations did the same at first. But afterwards his Honour 
positively forbade such action ‘to avoid arousing the suspicions of the 
troops. ” 
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Axssort, Colonel. Sce App. W 

Abbott, Major, at Delhi mutiny, 107 

Abu, Mount, 149, 151, 396 

Adoption, Hindu principle of, 34-5 ; 
right of adopting heirs refused to 
many chiefs in Satara and Southern 
Maratha country, 464 

Afghans, Auckland’s war with, 27-8, 
55-6 and App. A; deterred from 
invading Punjab by resolute bearing 
of Edwardes, Nicholson and Cotton, 
228, note 33; anxious to invade 
Punjab, 357. See Dost Mahomed 

Afridis, 323, 326, note 1 

Agar, mutiny at, 481 

Agra, description of, 128-9 ; events in 
May,'’57, 129-33 ; troops despatched 
from, to restore order in surrounding 
districts, 133, 159; threatened by 
mutineers from Rajputana, 153 ; 
events in first week of July, 153-4 ; 
British forced to retire into fort, 
156-7 ; rising of convicts and mob, 
life in fort, 157-9 ; authorities urge 
Greathed to succour them, 392; 
battle of, 393-4 and App. O 

Ahmadabad, 470 

Ahmad Ulla, arrested by Tayler, 184 ; 
transported, 206 

Ahmad Ulla. See Moulvi of Fyzabad 

Ajmere, 150-1 

Ajnala, 362 

Ajin Khan, 328 

Akbar, 1 

Akbarpur, 419 

Akhind of Swat, the, 327 

Alambagh, 248 ; battle of, 304 ; Have- 
lock leaves baggage at, Sept. 25, ’57, 
306; Outram directs Major McIntyre 
to hold, 402 ; Sir C. Campbell garri- 
sons, Nov. 13, 57, 408; Havelock 


buried near, 416 ; defended by Out- 
ram, 436-7; attacked by rebels 
during siege of Lucknow, 445 

Aligarh, mutiny at, 1380; rebels 
defeated, 159; reoccupied by Col. 
Greathed, 392 

Ali Karim, 184-5 

Alipur, Barnard arrives at, 123; ex- 
pedition of Delhi mutineers to, 346 

Allahabad, Canning and Anson ne- 
glect to secure, 119 note, 215; de- 
scription of, condition at outset of 
mutiny, 215-16; crisis at, in May 
and June, 57, 216-19; saved by 
Brasyer and Neill, 219-21 ; prepara- 
tions at, for relief of Cawnpore and 
Lucknow, 282-3; districts near, 
overrun by rebels from Oudh, 433. 
See also 301 

Amherst, Lord, 22-3 

Amir Khan, 19 

Amritsar, 315, 359-60 

Annexation policy of Dalhousie, 34-6 ; 
unduly censured, 559 and App. U. 
See Jhansi, Nagpur, Oudh, Pegu, 
Punjab, Satara 

Anson, G., Commander-in-Chief, 68 ; 
at Umballa, 88-9; does not warn 
home authorities of symptoms of 
mutiny, 93 ; urges Canning to punish 
84th N.I., 94; orders Meerut 
mutineers to be tried by court- 
martial, 97; action on hearing of 
eizure of Delhi, 113-18; death and 
character, 118-19 and 119, note 

Apthorp, Col., 517 

Arakan, 22 

Aravalli hills, 548 

Arcot, seized and defended by Clive, 3 

Armenians at Calcutta, 163 

Arms Act, 174 
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Arrah, siege of, 191-2, 194-5; relief, 
198. See also 456-7 

Ashe, Lieut., 225, 227, 237 

Asirgarh, 483-4 

Assam, 223; conspiracy discovered in, 
458 

Asseergurh. See Asirgarh 

Assigned Districts, 501-2 

Atraulia, 452 

Attock, 322 

Auckland, Lord, his administration, 
27-9. See also 37, 73 and App. A 

Aung, battle of, 285 

Aurangabad (in Oudh), 135 

Aurangabad (in Nizam’s dominions), 
mutiny at, 478 

Aurangzeb, 2 

Ava, 22 

Azamgarh, mutiny at, 210 ; reoccupied 
by Venables ; by Gurkhas, 433 ; 
blockaded by Kunwar Singh, 452-3 ; 


relieved by Kerr and Lugard, 453-4 


Azimulla, 228 and App. G 


BaBer, 1 

Badlapur, 485 

Bagpat, 118 

Bahadur Shah, King of Delhi, hopes 
for overthrow of British Govern- 
ment, 915; seizure of Delhi by 
mutineers, 105, 109-10 ; life inside 
Delhi during siege, 352-4; at 
Humayun’s’ tomb, 382; captured, 
384-5 ; tried and transported, 399 

Bahadurgarh, 367 

Baji Rao. See Peshwa 

Bakht Khan,’ 352-3, 382 

Bala Rao, 534 and App. G 

Balghat, 326. 

Banas river, rout of Tantia Topi at, 
548 

Banda, Nawab of, shelters fugitives 
from Nowgong, 493 ; forced to rebel, 
495 and 496, note; defeated by 
Whitlock, 517 ; at Kalpi, 517-18 

Bani, 303, 423 ; bridge, 395, 417-18 

Banki, 533 

Banks, Major, 261, 269 

Banpur, Raja of, rebels, 496 ; tries to 
relieve Ratgarh, 505; opposes Sir 
H. Rose in hills south of Shahgarh, 
507 ; defeated by Orr, 515 

Banswara jungle, 547 

Banthira, 395, 439 

Barakzais, 27 


Barasat, 87 

Bareilly, mutiny at, 135-6 ; battle of, 
526-7 

Barlow, Sir G., 18 

Barnard, H., vindicates Anson’s 
memory, 118; marches for Delhi, 
119 ; battle of Badli-ki-Serai, 123-5 ; 
in command of Delhi army, 339-47 ; 
character, death, 347-8 

Barnes, G., Commissioner of Cis-Sutlej 
States, protects Umballa, supports 
Anson,’ 115 ; opens a loan in Cis- 


Sutlej States, 334; keeps order, 
337 
Baroda, 482 


Barode, rout of Tantia Topi at, 547 

Barodia, battle of, 506 

Barodia, fort captured, 507 

Barrackpore, mutiny at, in 1824, 54 ; 
discontent of sepoys (Jan. 757), 81, 
84-5; mutiny of Mungul Pandy, 
85-7 ; 19th NI. disarmed, 87 ; 
34th N.I. disbanded, 94; Canning 
refuses to disarm sepoys, 163 ; con- 
sents to do so, 170 

Barrow, Major, 470 

Bashiratganj, battles at, 
battle near, 297 

Bassein, treaty of, 15 

Batson, Dr., 108 

Baugh, Lieut., 85-6 

Beadon, C., 168, 167 

Beawar, 150 

Becher, Major, and 55th N.1., 827; 
Murree insurrection, 390 

Begam, the, leads group of Oudh rebels 
after capture of Lucknow, 5238, 526, 
533 

Begams of Oudh, 9 

Behar, invaded by Vizier of Oudh in 
1764, 5; East India Company 
becomes Diwan of, 5-6; W. Behar 
during summer of 757, 179-204 ; 
anarchy in, 451-2, 454-7; &. 
Behar, 459-60. See Halliday, 
Patna, Tayler 

Belgaum, 464, 466-7 

Benares, insurrection at, annexation of 
(see Chait Singh), 9; description of, 
208-9; affairs in May and early 
days of June, °57, 210-11; mutiny 
and subsequent events, 212-15 ; 
anarchy in surrounding districts, 
ee ; in danger from Kunwar Singh, 
453 


293, 295 ; 
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Bengal, 4, 5; East India Company 
becomes Diwan of, 5-6 ; affairs in E. 
Bengal, 458-9. See Behar, Halliday, 
Patna, Tayler 

Beni Madho, 531 

Benson, Col., 547 

Bentinck, Lord W., his administration, 
23-7; proclamation to Madras se- 
poys, 52; abolishes corporal punish- 
ment in sepoy army, 55 

Berar, Raja of, conquered by Wellesley, 
15. See also 19 note, 501 note 2 

Berford, 133-4 

Berhampore, mutiny at, 83-4 

Betwa, river, crossed by Sir H. Rose, 


508; battle of the, 512; Tantia 
Topi unable to cross, Oct. 58, 
545 

Bewar, 429 


Bhagalpur, 300, 459 ; Division, 459 

Bhil corps, at Indore, 477, 480 ; insur- 
rection of Bhils in Malwa, 482; 
Bhils in Banswara hostile to Tantia 
Topi, 547 

Bhopal, 474, 481 ; loyalty of Begam, 
482; contingent at Indore, 477, 480 ; 
at siege of Ratgarh, 505 

Bhurtpore (or Bhartpur), Ochterlony 
interferes in affairs of, captured by 
British, 22-3 ; Raja lends troops to 
Colvin, 130; troops mutiny, 131 

Bibiganj, 197 

Bikaner, 548 

Bina, river, 505 

Birch, Col., Military Secretary, 80-1, 
83 

Bird, R. M., 25 

Bithir, 92, 240; rebels at, threaten 
Neill, 296 ; battle of, 297-8 

Blunt, Major, 409 

Board of Control, join in directing an- 
nexation of Oudh, 39; partly re- 
sponsible for insufficiency of Euro- 
pean troops, 63; refuse to allow 
H. Ricketts to be made Chief Com- 
missioner of Oudh, 69 

Bolton, Lieut., 234, 237 

Bombay, first native corps disciplined 
at, by English, 47, note; sepoys, 
48, 62, 63 note 8, 65; boundaries 
of Presidency, 462; panic at news 
of Kolhapur mutiny, 466; crisis, 
Aug.-Oct. 57, 467-70; feelings of 
army, 470 

Bone-dust fable, 89-90 


Bourchier, Capt., at relief of Lucknow, 
408 ; in third battle of Cawnpore, 
426 

Boyle, V., 190-1, 194 

Brahmins, 41; sepoys, 51, 60; Cal- 
cutta Brahmins use greased cartridge 
story as a political engine, 81 ; 
Benares, 209 ; Doab, 218. See also 
557 

Brasyer, Capt., saves Allahabad fort, 
218 ; capture of Kaisar Bagh, 442-3 

Brendish, sends warning telegram from 
Delhi, 106 

Briggs, Capt., pacifies Nastfri Gurkhas, 
116 


Brind, Major, 332 note, 370 

British rule in India, effects of first 
century of, 42-6 

Buckley, Conductor, 109 

Budaun, mutiny at, 137 

Budhayan, 435 

Bulandshahr, 123 ; mutiny at, 130 

Bundelkhand, anarchy in, stopped by 
Minto, 18-19 ; mutiny and rebellion, 
490-5; plan for pacification, 503 ; 
traversed by Whitlock, 516-17 ;smoul- 
dering embers of rebellion, 552. See 
also Jhansi, Rewah, Saugor and Ner- 
budda Territories 

Bundi hills, 542 

Burgess, Sergt., 379 

Burke, E., 9 

Burmese war, first, 22 

Burnes, Alexander, 28 and App. A 

Burnes, Lieut., 257-9. See Sitapur 

Burroughs, Capt., 410, note 1 

Burton, Major, 541 

Busseerutgunge. See Bashiratganj 

Bussy, 4, 13 

Butler, Lieut., at assault of Delhi, 
878-9 ; siege of Lucknow, 440 

Buxar, battle of, 5; Eyre at, 195-6; 
columns march from, against Jag- 
dispur, 456 

Byng, Major, 459 


CasuL. See Kabul 

Calcutta, captured by Suraj-ud-dowlah, 
recovered by Clive, 4; events at, 
during summer of 757, 162-75; 
reinforcements arrive, Oct. 757, 404 

Calpee. See Kalpi 

Campbell, Brig., 445 

Campbell, Col., 372, 380 

Campbell, Sir Colin, at Rawalpindi, 


oh a! 
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58; arrives in Calcutta, 175 ; char- 
acter, 400-401 ; correspondence with 
Havelock, 301; prepares for cam- 
paign, 403-4; goes to Lucknow, 
405; relief of Lucknow, 407-15; 
sets out for Cawnpore, 417; his 
instructions to Windham, 417 ; re- 
turn march to Cawnpore, 423 ; third 
battle of Cawnpore, 426-7 ; recon- 
quest of Doab, 428-30 ; Oudh versus 
Rohilkhand controversy, 431; pre- 
pares for siege of Lucknow, 482-3, 
438; siege of Lucknow, 439-45 ; 
sends Lugard to relieve Azamgarh, 
454; orders Sir H. Rose to relieve 
Charkhari, 508 and App. Q; sends 
Maxwell to co-operate with Rose, 
518 ; second Oudh versws Rohilkhand 
controversy, plan for reconquest 
of Rohilkhand, 524; reconquest of 
Rohilkhand, 524-30; reconquest of 
Oudh, 531-3; sends Brig. Smith 
and Riddell to join Rose, 536 ; 
how far responsible for delay in 
suppressing revolt, 553-4. See also 
App. T 

Campbell, G., 449 

Candahar. See Kandahar 

Canning, Lord, his character, 67-8 ; 
and Coverley Jackson, 69-70 ; Per- 
sian war, 72-3; subsidises Dost 
Mahomed, 74-5; General Service 
Enlistment Act, 76; suspected of 
designs against caste and religion, 
77-8 ; action on hearing of greased 
cartridge story, 82-3; sympathises 
with sepoys’ fears, 85; his delay in 
punishing 34th N.I., 873; how he 
acted, and how he ought to have 
acted, 87-8; insists on use of Enfield 
rifle cartridges at Umballa, 89; 
hopes that quiet is returning, 93 ; 
lenity to 34th N.I., 93-43;  pro- 
poses to disband Lucknow muti- 
neers, 95-63; action on hearing of 
seizure of Delhi, 112-13 ; correspond- 
ence with Anson, 117; promises 
to support Colvin, 130; finds fault 
with Colvin’s proclamation, 131 ; 
promises to respect independence of 
Sindhia’s dynasty, 145 ; his policy, 
May-Sept. ’57, 162-76 ; correspond- 
ence with Major Holmes, 186; 
throws responsibility of disarming 
Dinapore sepoys on Lloyd, 187-8 ; 


praises Money, 202; censures Tayler, 
204; anxious for safety of him be- 
tween Calcutta and Delhi, 208; 
entrusts Neill with work of securing 
Benares and Allahabad, and relieving 
Cawnpore, 211; places Benares Di- 
vision under martial law, 215 ; fails 
to provide for safety of Allahabad, 
215; thanks 6th N.I. for offer to 
march against Delhi, 216 ; anxious 
for Cawnpore, 223 ; anxious for Oudh, 
244; gives H. Lawrence plenary 
military power in Oudh, 250; orders 
J. Lawrence to hold on to Peshawar 
to the last, 356, 357, note 3; con- 
troversy with Sir C. Campbell 
whether Oudh or Rohilkhand should 
be reconquered first, 481; asks Jang 
Bahadur to march to Lucknow, and 
orders Franks to do so, 484 ; Oudh 
proclamation, 446-50; sends Lord 
M. Kerr to relieve Azamgarh, 453 ; 
asks Sir R. Hamilton to draw up 
plan for pacification of Central India, 
503; orders Sir H. Rose to relieve 
Charkhari, 509 ; directs Sir C. Camp- 
bell to undertake reconquest of 
Rohilkhand, 524 ; offers reward for 
apprehension of Moulvi, 530 

Canning, Lady, 77-8 

Carmichael, Sergt., 379 

Carnatic, succession to throne of, dis- 
puted, 3; Lally tries to restore 
French power, 4; Nawab untrust- 
worthy as ally of English, 13; ad- 
ministration transferred to British 
Government, 16 ; Mahomedans watch 
events at Hyderabad, 501, note 1 

Carnegy, Capt., 261 

Carnell, Lieut., 150 

Carthew, M., commands a brigade 
against Tantia Topi at Cawnpore, 
420-4 

Case, Col., 264-5 and App. I 

Caste, in sepoy army, 48, 51, 55, 59 
note 2, 61 ; Government suspected of 
designs against, 77 

Cavenagh, Col. 0., 167, 172 

Cawnpore, non-combatants sent to, 
from Fatehgarh, 188; fugitives 
from Fatehgarh go to, 140; might 
have been saved by Canning, 163, 
165, and note; description of, 
223-4 ; events in May and June, ’57, 
224-7 ; mutiny, 227 ; siege, 229-35 ; 
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capitulation of garrison and subse- 
quent massacres, 236-42 ; battle of, 
286-9 ; reoccupied by Havelock, 
290-1 ; Havelock retreats to, 297 ; 
Outram arrives at, 301; threatened 
by Tantia Topi, 404; Windham’s 
operations, 417-24; battle of Dec. 
6, °57, 426-7; defences strength- 
ened by Sir C. Campbell, 438. See 
also Campbell, Grant (H.), Havelock, 
Neill, Windham, App. G 

Central Indian Agency. See Durand, 
Holkar, Hungerford, Travers 

Ceylon, Canning sends for troops from, 
113 

Chait Singh, 8 

Chambal, river, 159 note 2, 487, 541-4, 
548 

Chamberlain, C., disarms sepoys at 
Mooltan, 333 

Chamberlain, N., attends council at 
Peshawar, 319; takes up office of 


Adjt.-Gen. at Delhi, 345; visits 
Nicholson’s death-bed, 388. See also 
App. M 


Chanderi, 496 note 1, 507; capture 
of, 508 

Chandernagore, 4 

Chapatties, 90 and note 

Charkhari, besieged by Tantia Topi, 
508 

Charwah, 546 

Chattarbhuj pass, 548 

Chilianwala, battle of, 32 

China expedition, 113 

Chinhat, battle of, 263-6 and App. I 

Chittagong, mutiny at, 458 

Chota Nagpore. See Chutia Nagpur 

Chota Oodeypore, rout of Tantia Topi 
at, 546 

Christian, Sophy, 257-9 

Chumbul. See Chambal 

Chunar, 215 

Chute, Col., marches against Mardan, 
826; disarms Abazai garrison, and 
returns to Peshawar, 328 

Chutia Nagpur, 460-1 

Circars, Northern, 4 

Cis-Sutlej States, secured by Barnes and 
Forsyth, 115 ; affairs during summer 
of ’57, 337-8. See Ludhiana 

Clarke, Capt., 441 

Clarke, Lieut. M., 100, 104, App. W 

Clavering, 7 

Clemency Order, 170 
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Clive, 3-6 ; raises sepoy battalion, 48 ; 
overawes mutinous European officers, 
49 

Cobbe, Capt., 478 

Colvin, J., Lieut.-Governor of N. W. 
Provinces ; Canning’s telegram to, 
May, 57, 112; character, 128 ; early 
measures, 129-30 ; proclamation, 131 ; 
disarms sepoys at Agra, 132 ; orders 
preparation of fort for defence, 133 ; 
efforts to restore order, 133 ; fails to 
provide for safety of women and 
children at Gwalior, 147; orders 
Carnell to secure Ajmere, 150 ; short- 
comings, miseries and efforts to do 
right, 151-3; removes women and 
children into fort, 153 ; health fails, 
154; death, 161. See also App. C 

Cooper, G., holds Amritsar, 315; 
punishes mutineers of 26th N.I., 
362-3 

Cooper, Lieut., 410 

Coorg, 24, 45, 490 

Coote, E., 4, 8 

Corbett, Brig. 8., 814-15 

Cornwallis, Lord, 10-12, 17-18 

Cotton, Brig. §., his character, 318-19 ; 
disarms suspected sepoys at Pesha- 
war, 321-2; maintains stern disci- 
pline, 328-9 ; urges J. Lawrence not 
to abandon Peshawar, 355; quells 
mutiny at Peshawar, 364-5 

Cotton, Col., in Agra fort, 158 ; battle 
of Agra, 393-4 and App. O 

Council, W. Hastings’s, 7 ; Canning’s, 
68-9 

Craigie, Capt., 100, 104, App. W 

Crimean war, effect of, on minds of 
sepoys, 64 

Cumberlege, Col., at Nagpur, 497 

Custance, Col., 122 


Dacca, mutiny at, 458 

Dagshai, 114 

Dalamau, 301 

Dalhousie, Lord, his administration, 
31-42 ; dispute with C. Napier, 58- 
9; baulked by a sepoy regiment, 60 ; 
puzzled by conflicting opinions about 
Bengal army, acquiesces in its defects, 
60-2; urges Directors to increase 
numbers of European troops, 64-5 ; 
his place among Anglo-Indian rulers, 
66-7 ; abolishes permanent transport 
service, 114; effects of his Punjab 
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policy on Mutiny, 311-12; question 
of his responsibility for Mutiny, 559- 
60 

Dalrymple, F. A. E., 460 

Daly, Capt., marches with Guides to 
Delhi, 339 

Damoh, 517 

Daraoganj, 219 

Davidson, Major C., 499-501 

Deccan, 3 (see Nizam-ul-Mulk) ; suc- 
cesses of Bussy in, 4. See also Hydera- 
bad 

Deesa, 151 

Dehra, 114 

Delafosse, Lieut., 239-40 

Delhi, captured in war with Daulat Rao 
Sindhia, 15; excitement at, 90-1; 
seized by mutineers, 104-11 ; descrip- 
tion of, 125-6; false report of re- 
capture, 173; Barnard’s position 
before, defences of, 339-40 ; proposed 
coup-de-main, 341-4; operations in 
June, July and first week of August, 
’B7, 344-52; affairs inside, 352-4; 
Peshawar versus Delhi controversy, 
354-8 ; assault decided upon, 368-9 ; 
mutineers fail to concentrate at, in 
sufficient strength, 369-70 ; the siege, 
370-2; plan of assault, 372-3; ex- 
amination of breaches, 3733 pre- 
parations for assault, 374; assault 
and capture, 874-82; results of 
capture, 391, 399; affairs at, after 
capture, 397-8. See also Barnard, 
Hodson, Nicholson, Reed, Smith, Col. 
Baird, Wilson, App. M 

Deonarain Singh, 214 

Derajat, 322 and note 3 

Derby, Lord, 448, note 3. See Oudh 
proclamation 

Dewas, 474 

Dhar, 474; plotting in, 
capture of, 485-6 

Dharma Sabha, 81 

Dharwar, 464, 467 

Dick, Lieut., 513 

Dindjpur, 460 

Dinapore, Canning refuses to disarm 
sepoys at, 163-5, 187-8; mutiny 
expected, June 7, ’57, 181; Tayler 
urges Lloyd to disarm sepoys, 182 ; 
English merchants urge Canning to 
disarm sepoys, 188 ; mutiny, 188-90 ; 
effects of mutiny on Havelock’s 
situation, 294 


siege and 


Dinkar Rao, 144-6 ; corresponds with 
Macpherson, 159 

Directors, Court of, withdraw support 
from W. Hastings, 8; unwilling to 
become emperors for fear of suffering 
as merchants, 11; instruct Corn- 
wallis to reform revenue system, 11 ; 
distrust Wellesley, 17 ; tired of costly 
victories, 17; disagree with Lord 
Hastings, 20; recall Ellenborough, 
30 ; annexation of Oudh, 39 ; minute 
on Vellore mutiny, 52 ; reduce allow- 
ances of English officers, 55; partly 
responsible for insufficiency of Euro- 
pean troops, 63; praise Tayler’s 
administration, 205 note, 206 

Disraeli, B., announces that Govern- 
ment disapproves of Oudh proclama- 
tion, 448 

Diwali, at Bombay, 470 

Dixon, Col., 150 

Doab, Gangetic, mutinies in, 130-1, 133, 
141; threatened rising averted by 
Hyre, 801; partially reconquered by 
Sir C. Campbell, 428-30 ; condition 
in spring of ’58, 524-5 

Dohad, 482 

Dorin, J., 68-9 ; urges severe punish- 
ment of Lucknow mutineers, 96 ; 
inclined to disbelieve report of seizure 
of Delhi, 111 

Dost Mahomed, Auckland’s policy 
towards, 27-8 and App. A; Edwardes 
arranges treaty with, 73-5; faithfully 
keeps treaty, 328 note 3, 357 

Douglas, Brig., sent in pursuit of Kun- 
war Singh, 454; campaign in Shaha- 
bad and Kaimur hills, 455-8 

Douglas, Capt., 105 

D’Oyly, Capt., 155, 157 

Drummond, R., persuades Colvin to dis- 
arm Agra sepoys, 182; hisascendency 
over Colvin, 132, 153; his policy 
133; his misplaced trust in native 
police, 153 

Dumrdon, Raja of, 200 

Dunbar, Capt., 192-3 

Dunlop, R., 160 

Dupleix, 3-4 

Durand, H. M., his character, 474-5; 
position at outset of mutiny, 475-6 ; 
opinion of Holkar, 476 and App. P; 
policy in May and June, ’57, 477-9 ; 
conduct on occasion of Indore mutiny, 
479-81 ; displeased with Hungerford, 
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483 ; movements in July and August, 
483-4 ; quells insurrection in Malwa, 
485-8 ; triumphant return to Indore, 
488 


Hast InpIa Company, formation of, 
mere traders for a century and a half, 
2; corruption of their servants ; 
Diwan of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
5-6; Hastings dissolves their alle- 
giance to Mogul emperor, 6 ; aboli- 
tion of, 554. See Board of Control, 
Directors, Sepoy army 

Eekford, Lieut., 140 

Hdmonstone, G., his correspondence 
with Major Ramsay, 166; arrests 
King of Oudh, 171 

lidwardes, H., defeats Moolraj, 32 ; 
treaties with Dost Mahomed, 78-5 ; 
character, 318 ; council at Peshawar, 
821-2; council at Rawalpindi, 322 ; 
he and Nicholson persuade Cotton to 
disarm suspected sepoys at Peshawar, 
325 ; his policy, 328-9; resists J. 
Lawrence’s proposal to abandon 
Peshawar, 355-8; raises loan from 
Peshawar capitalists, 363-4 ; induces 
Mohmands to send Syad Amir to 
Kabul, 365-6 ; comment on Nichol- 
son’s death, 389 

Edwards, W., 137 

Hed, festival of, at Allahabad, 216; at 
Cawnpore, 226 

Ellenborough, Lord, his administration, 
29-30 ; Oudh proclamation, 448 

Elphinstone, Lord, Governor of Bombay, 
offers to send fast steamer to England 
with news of Meerut and Delhi out- 
breaks, 112; character, 4625; pro- 
vides for safety of Central India, 463 ; 
sends Jacob to rescue Kolhapur, 466 ; 
Muharram at Bombay, 468. See App. P 

Elphinstone, M., his treaty with the 
Peshwa, 21 

Enam. See Indm 

Hrinptira, 396 

Erskine, Major, 496 

Etawah, mutiny at, 130 ; Jhansi brigade 
halts at, 153 ; loyalty of inhabitants, 
§24 

Ewart, Col., 410, 444, note 

Lyre, V., his character, 195 ; expedition 
for relief of Arrah, and operations 
against Kunwar Singh, 196-200 ; 
defeats zamindars near Ganges, 301 ; 


battle of the Alambagh, 304 ; bom- 
bards Farid Bakhsh, 413 


FAaRUKHABAD, 138 

Fatehgarh, mutiny at, and siege of, 
138-40 ; importance of, for recon- 
quest of Doab, 429; reoccupied by 
Sir C. Campbell, 430. See also 432, 
529, and Cawnpore 

Fatehpur, mutiny at, 218; battle of, 
284-5; reinforcements from, join 
Windham at Cawnpore, 421 

Fatehpur Sikri, 154 

Ferozepore, 114, 315-16 

Finnis, Col., 100 

Firoz Shah, heads insurrection in Malwa, 
484 ; joins Tantia Topi, 547. See also 
550 

Fisher, 139-40 

Forde, Col., 4 

Forjett, C., 467-70 

Forrest, Lieut., 109 

Forsyth, D., protects Umballa and 
supports Anson, 115 

Francis, Philip, 7-9 

Franks, Brig.-Gen., his campaign in 
Oudh, 434-6 ; arrives at Lucknow, 442 

Fraser, Col., 182, 154 

Fraser, Commissioner, 105 

French, their straggle for empire in 
India, 3-5; reported to be medi- 
tating league with Marathas (1779), 
8; checked by Wellesley, 13-14, 16. 
See also Bussy, Dupleix, Labour- 
donnais, Lally, Napoleon, Perron, 
Red Sea Expedition 

French residents at Calcutta. See 
Beadon 

Frere, B., Commissioner of Sind, sup- 
ports Punjab, 463 

Fulton, Capt., 275, 278 

Furruckabad. See Farukhabad 

Futtehgurh. See Fatehgarh 

Futtehpore. See Fatehpur 

Fyzabad. See Moulvi 


GAFFUR Brea, 435 

Gagging Act, 168-9 

Gall, Major, marches up Kalpi road, 
515; pursues rebels after battle of 
Golauli, 520 

Ganges, river, anxiety of Canning for 
stations along, 208; villagers on 
eastern side of, revolt, 218 ; crossed 
by Havelock, July 25, 57, 292; 
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recrossed, 297; communication 
secured by Yule, 300; crossed by 
Havelock and Outram, 303 ; bridge 
at Cawnpore preserved by Windham, 
424. See also Dalamau, Douglas 
(Brig.), Fatehgarh, Spurgin 

Garhakota, 506-7 

Garra, river, 528 

Gaya, Tayler’s withdrawal order, 201 ; 
Money quits, 201-2; rebel raid on, 
456 

General Service Enlistment Act, 76-7, 
557, 558, note 

Gerrard, Col., 397 

Ghats, Western, 464 

Ghazi-ud-din-Nagar, 121. 

Ghazipur, 196 

Gillespie, Col., 52 

Goa, 466, 473 

Gogra, river, 533 

Gokal-Chand, Pundit, 214 

Golab Khan, 103 

Golauli, battle of, 519-20 

Goldie, Col., 140 

Goojerat. See Gujrat 

Gopalpur, 535 

Gorakhpur, 186; reoccupied by Jang 
Bahadur, 434 ; rebels harass Patna 
Division, 450 

Goraria, battle of, 487-8 

Gough, Lieut. H., 98, 408 

Gough, Lord, 32 

Govindgarh, mutiny at, 58; Anson 
secures, 114 

Grand Trunk Road, infested by mutin- 
eers and rebels, 404; safety of, 
provided for, 455. See also Cis- 
Sutlej States 

Grand Trunk Road, from Bombay to 
Agra, 476, 546 

Grant, Brig., 86 

Grant, Hope, at battle of Badli-ki- 
Serai, 123; assault of Delhi, 377-8 ; 
appointed to command Greathed’s 
column, 394-5; relief of Lucknow, 
407, 414-15 ; victory near Sheordajpur, 
428; battle of Kali Naddi, 430; 
sent in pursuit of rebels along 
Sitapur road, 444; capture of Misa 
Bagh, 445 ; marches against Moulvi 
and Begam of Oudh, 526 ; operations 
in Oudh, 531, 533-4 

Grant, J. P., 68-9 ; advises Canning to 
enlist Calcutta volunteers, 167; and 
to arrest King of Oudh, 171 


See Hindan 


Grant, Sir P., 172-3 

Graves, Brig., 104; seizure of Delhi, 
106-7, 110; battle of Badli-ki- 
Serai, 124; prevents execution of 
coup-de-main on Delhi, 341-2 

Greased cartridge, story of, 79-85; 
Umballa, 88-9; Lucknow, 95; 
Meerut, 97, 100, note; really dreaded 
by sepoys, 324, note 1. See also 558 
and App. W 

Greathed, Col. E., in assault of Delhi, 
376; his march through Doab, 
battle of Agra, 391-4 and App. O ; 
third battle of Cawnpore, 426 

Greathed, H., his narrow escape at 
Meerut, 103; joims in proclaiming 
martial law at Meerut, 121; urges 
Barnard to attempt cowp-de-main on 
Delhi, 842 ; suggests retirement from 
Delhi, 348 

Greathed, W., his plan for cowp-de-main 
on Delhi, 341-2; examines breach 
near Water bastion, 373 

Gubbins, F., helps to save Benares, 
210, 214 

Gubbins, M., quarrels with C. Jackson, 
69; warns Wheeler against Nana 
Sahib, 226; early suggestions for 
defence of Lucknow, 249-50; char- 
acter, 253; advises disarming of 
sepoys, 253 ; captures fugitive mutin- 
eers, 256 ; measures as president of 
provisional council, 261-2 and App. 
H; suggests bold measures, 263 ; 
urges claim to Chief Commissioner- 
ship, 274 

Gugera, insurrection in, 390-1 

Gujarat, effects of Indore mutiny in, 
482; Tantia Topi prevented from 
entering, 547 

Gujars, 45-6 ; their crimes in Meerut 
district, 120; in N. W. Provinces 
generally, 142 

Gujrajganj, battle of, 197-8 

Gujrat, battle of, 32 

Gujri, 485 

Gumti, river, 248-9, 305 (see Havelock, 
Lucknow), 407, 488-40, 444-5 (see 
Campbell, Sir C., Outram) 

Gurdaspur, 360 

Gurkhas, war with, 20; regiment 
raised by Sir C. Napier, 58 ; mutiny 
near Simla, 116. See also Jang 
Bahadar, Nepal, Reid 

Gursahaiganj, 429 
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Gwalior, affairs at, in May and June, 


57; mutiny, 144-8; seized by 
Tantia Topi, 535-6; battle near, 
537-9 


Gwalior contingent, mutiny of, 183, 
147-8; kept imactive by Sindhia, 
148, 159; Tantia Topi leads it 
against Windham, 404, 418; de- 
feated by Sir C. Campbell, 425-7 ; 
battle of Kotah-ki-serai, 537-8 


Haz, Col., at Shahjahanpur, 526, 528 

Halliday, F., issues proclamation about 
Missionary Manifesto, 78 ; his char- 
acter, 177-8; dispute with Tayler 
about industrial institution, 178, 180, 
App. E; will not believe that Patna 
is in danger, 182; believes that 
Wahabis are harmless, 183; carps 
at Tayler’s measures, 186 ; rebukes 
Tayler for praising Holmes’s declara- 
tion of martial law, 186, note 3; 
refuses to interfere on behalf of 
Kunwar Singh, 190; praises Money, 
202; removes Tayler from Patna 
Commissionership, 203, 204, note 1 ; 
subsequent conduct, 204-5 and notes ; 
provides for safety of Patna after 
dismissing Tayler, 435. See App. E 

Hamilton, Col., at battle of Cawnpore, 
288. See also 302 

Hamilton, Sir R., on furlough, 474 ; 
resumes charge of Central Indian 
Agency, 489; plan for pacification 
of Central India, 503; sets out with 
Sir H. Rose on Central Indian cam- 
paign, 505 ; directs him to undertake 
operations against Jhansi, 508-9 and 
App. Q; refuses to believe that 
fugitives from Kalpi have gone to 
Gwalior, 536; re-enters Gwalior 
with Sindhia, 540 

Hardinge, Sir H. (afterwards Lord), 
30-1 

Harward, Lieut., 217 

Hastings, Capt., 196 

Hastings, Lord, 20-2 

Hastings, Warren, 6-10, 14 

Havelock, H., chosen by Sir P. Grant 
to command a moveable column, 
178; character, 279-81; prepares 
for campaign, 282-3; campaign, 
283-98; supersession by Outram, 
298-9 ; correspondence with Com- 
mander-in- Chief, 801; Outram’s 


order in his favour, 301-2; com- 
position of his augmented army, 
302; final advance towards, and 
first relief of Lucknow, 303-10 and 
App. K; blockade of Lucknow 
Residency, 401-3; last military 
operations, 413 ; death, 416 

Havelock, H. (the younger), at first 
battle of Cawnpore, 289 and App. J ; 
on Charbagh bridge, 307; watches 
over father’s death-bed, 416; capture 
of Kaisar Bagh, 442-3 ; devises and 
executes plan for hunting down 
rebels in Shahabad, 456-7 

Hawthorne, Bugler, 379-80 

Hay, Lord W., 116 

Hazara, 33, note; mutineers of 55th 
N.I. prevented from entering, 327 ; 
Murree mutineers prevented from 
entering, 390 

Hearsey, J., represses incipient mutiny 
at Waztrabad, 58 ; reports greased 
cartridge story, 82; harangues 
Barrackpore sepoys, 85; mutiny at 
Barrackpore, 86 ; disarms 19th N.L., 
87; urges Canning to punish 34th 
N.I., 94; disarms Barrackpore sepoys, 
170 

Henderson, Lieut., 140 

Herat, besieged by Persians, 
Persian expedition against, 72 

Hewitt, Gen., 97 ; outbreak at Meerut, 
101-3 ; conduct after outbreak, 120, 
152 

Hewson, Sergt.-Major, 85-6 

Hidayat Ali, 185 

Hindan, river, battles on, 121-2 

Hinde, Col., 495 

Hindus, offended by Dalhousie’s mea- 
sures, 41; feelings towards English, 
44; bill for remarriage of widows, 
78; Hindus ill-treated by Mahome- 
dans under Khan Bahadur Khan, 
137 ; N. W. Provinces, 142 ; Benares, 
209; quarrel with Mahomedans in 
Delhi, 353. See Adoption Greased 
cartridge 

Hodgson, B. H., 434 

Hodson, W., his amazement at in- 
subordination of Bengal sepoys in 
first Sikh war, 56; opens communi- 
cation between Karnal and Meerut, 
118; reconnoitres enemy’s position 
at Badli-ki-Serai, 123 ; joins in pre- 
paring plan for taking Delhi by 


Qin; 
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coup-de-main, 341-2; Barnard’s 
kindness to, 347; services during 
so-called siege of Delhi, 350; char- 
acter, 882-4 and App. N ; captures 
King, and executes princes of Delhi, 
884-7 ; death, 441-2 

Holkar, his dominions, 474, 476, note 
1; his loyalty, and stake depending 
upon it, 476-7 and App. P; lends 
troops to Durand, 477; advice to 
Durand, 478 ; conduct after Indore 
mutiny, 482-3 ; disarms his infantry, 
in obedience to Durand, 489 

Holkar, Jeswant Rao, his campaign 
against Wellesley, 15 

Holkar, Mulhar Rao, intrigues with 
Pindaris, subdued by Lord Hastings, 
21 

Hollings, 202 

Holmes, Col, pursues Tantia Topi, 
542, 548 

Holmes, Major, 179 ; corresponds with 
Canning, keeps order in country 
between Patna and Gorakhpur, 186 
and note 3; murdered, 191 

Home, Lieut., 379-80 

Honner, Brig., 548 

Hope, Brig. A. ; attack on Shah Najif, 
412; third battle of Cawnpore, 426 ; 
attack on Begam Kothi, 441 ; death, 
526 

Hope, Lieut.-Col., 544 

Hoshangabad, Durand at, 483 ; Tantia 
Topi crosses Nerbudda near, 545 

Hungerford, Capt., 481-3 

Hyderabad, symptoms of mutiny at, in 
1806, 52; affairs in 57, 498-501 

Hyderabad (in Sind), 470 

Hyder Ali, 8, 10 

Hyder Ali Khan, 74 


ImpEY, 7 

Indm Commission, 40-41, 464, 471 

Indergarh, 547 

Indore ; headquarters of Central Indian 
Agency, 474; situation of, May, 
’B7, 475-6; crisis, May-July, 757, 
477-9; mutiny, 479-81; Durand 
returns to, 488 ; Sir H. Rose arrives 
at, 504; threatened by Tantia Topi, 
545-6. See also Holkar 

Indus, river, 318, 322 

Inglis, J. ; chosen by H. Lawrence to 
succeed him in command of Oudh 
troops, 261, 269 ; character, 270; 


defence of Lucknow Residency, 272, 
274, 276-9 ; blockade of Residency, 
402-3; offers to hold Residency 
after relief of Lucknow, 415 ; battle 
of Dec. 6, ’57, at Cawnpore, 426 

Innes, Brig., 316 and note 3 

Innes, M ‘Leod, 278 

Ismailganj, 264-5, 440 


Jacxson, C., 69-70 

Jackson, Madeline, 257-9 

Jackson, Sir M., 257-9 

Jacob, G. Le G., sent to rescue 
Kolhapur, 466; disarms Kolhapur 
sepoys and punishes ringleaders, 
466-7 ; suppresses rising in Kolha- 
pur, Commissioner of Southern 
Maratha country, 470-1; dealings 
with Manson, pacifies country above 
Ghats, 472 

Jagdispur, battle near, 198-9 ; Kunwar 
Singh’s stronghold destroyed, 199 ; 
Kunwar Singh retreats to, 454; 
Ammar Singh and followers main- 
tain themselves in jungles, 454-6 

Jalaun, 496, note 1 

Jalpaiguri, 460 

James, Capt., 279, note 1 

Jang Bahadur, offers to lend Gurkhas 
to British Government, offer first 
refused and then accepted, 166-7 ; 
marches from Khatmandu to Luck- 
now, 434; arrives at Lucknow, 442 ; 
asks that mutineers should be hunted 
out of Nepal, 533 

Jdora Alipur, battle of, 541 

Jaunpur, mutiny at, 214; reoccupied 
by Gurkhas, 433 

Java, 4; conquered by Lord Minto, 
19 


Jeladlabad, 29 

Jeypore, 151 note 2, 395 ; Tantia Topi 
sends emissaries to, 541 

Jhalra Patan, 544 

Jhansi, annexation of, 35, 490 ; mutiny 
and massacre at, 491-2 ; Sir H. Rose 
arrives at, 509; description of, 509- 
10; siege, 510-13 ; assault, 513-14 

Jhansi, Rani of ; protests against an- 
nexation, 490; character, waits for 
revenge, intrigues with sepoys, 491 ; 
question of her responsibility for 
massacre, prepares to resist British, 
493 and note 1; opinions of her 
advisers as to resisting Sir H. Rose, 
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509; flees from Jhansi, 514; battle 
of Kinch, 515; urges rebels to 
defend Kalpi, 518; at Gopalpur, 
535; in conjunction with Tantia 
Topi seizes Gwalior, 535-6; death, 
538 

Jhelum, mutiny at, 395 

Jodhpur, 151; mutiny of legion, 384 

Johnstone, Brig., 330-1, 347, note 

Jones, Brig. J.; ordered to invade 
Rohilkhand from N.W., 5243 vic- 
tories, 526; joins Sir C. Campbell 
at Bareilly, 528; relieves Shahja- 
hanpur, 528-9 ; left by Sir C. Camp- 
bell to deal with the Moulvi, 529 

Jones, Brig. W., 372; assault of 
Delhi, 375-6 and App. M 

Jones, Mr., 140 

Jubbulpore, mutiny at, 496 ; Whitlock 
starts from, 517 

Juwlundur, mutiny at, 330 

Jumna, river, anxiety of Canning for 
stations along, 208 ; loyalty of cer- 
tain rajas on western bank, 218 ; 
effect of Rose’s victories on country 
north of, 522. See also Agra, Alla- 
habad, Delhi 


KAsut, 27-8, 73. See Afghans, Dost 
Mahomed 

Kaimur hills, campaign in, 457-8 

Kajwa, battle of, 404 

Kalianpur, 228 

Kali Naddi, battle of, 430 

Kalpi, Tantia Topi marches towards, 
404; Tantia Topi marches from, 
against Windham, 418 ; preparations 
of rebels to resist Sir H. Rose, 518 ; 
operations near, 518-20; Sir H. 
Rose marches from, for Gwalior, 
537 

Kampti, 497 

Kanaud, 396 

Kanauji Lal, 406-7 

Kandahar, 323 

Kangra, 315-16 ; troops at, disarmed, 
359 ; 

Kankar, Seaton’s victory at, 525 

Kargun, 545 

Karnal, loyalty of Nawab of, 115-16. 
See also 118 

Kasauli, 113 

Katchiani, 257 

Kavanagh, T. H., 405-7 

Keatinge, Capt. R. H., restores order in 


Mandleswar, 482 ; placed in political 
charge of Mandiswar, 488 

Keir, Lieut., 279, note 1 

Kerr, Lieut., disperses Ranga Bapaji’s 


followers, 463; saves Kolhapur, 
466 
Kerr, Lord M., relieves Azamgarh, 


453-4 

Khalsa, 30-2, 311 

Khanaut, river, 528 

Khan Bahadur Khan, proclaimed Vice- 
roy at Bareilly, 137;  cruelties, 
character of rule, 137-8; tyranny, 
524 ; battle of Bareilly, 526-8 

Khasganj, 429 

Khatmanda, 166, 433-4 

Khorai, rout of Tantia Topi at, 545 

Koelsa, 452 

Kohat, 319 

Kohistan, 327 

Kolhapur, affairs in, before mutiny, 
464; mutiny at, 465; rescued by 
Lieut. Kerr, 466; sepoys disarmed 
and ringleaders punished, 466-7 ; 
rising quelled by Col. Jacob, 470-1 

Koshani, 548 

Kotah contingent, 153 ; mutinies, 154 ; 
murder of Major Burton, recapture 
of Kotah, 541 

Kotah-ki-serai, 537 ; battle of, 537-8 

Kotaria, river, rout of Tantia Topia at, 
542 

Kunch, battle of, 515-16 

Kunwar Singh, joins Dinapore muti- 
neers, 190; besieges Arrah, 191 ; 
defeated by Eyre, 197-9 ; abandons 
Jagdispur, 199; defeats Milman, and 
blockades him in Azamgarh, 452 ; 
retreats to Jagdispur, last victory and 
death, 454; raid into Bundelkhand 
noticed, 495 

Kirandwar, 472 

Kurnaul. See Karnal 

Kussowlie. See Kasauli 


LABOURDONNAIS, 3 

Lahore, weakness of Government of, 
after Ranjit Singh’s death, 31; news 
of seizure of Delhi reaches, 313; 
sepoys disarmed, 314-15 ; mutiny at, 
362 ; Division saved by Cooper, 363 

Lake, Gen., 17 

Lalitpur, mutiny at, 496 ; Tantia Topi 
at, 545 

Lally, 3, 4 
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Lang, Lieut., 373 

Lapse, right of, 34-5 

Lascar of Dum-Dum, the, 79-81 

Latu, 459 

Lautour, 201 

Lawrence, G., his administration of 
Rajputana, 149-51, 395-6, 541 

Lawrence, Henry, member of Punjab 
Board, 33 ; good influence on Panjab 
administration, 34 ; men of his stamp 
able to win devotion from natives, 
46; offers to serve as Chief Com- 
missioner of Oudh, 69; succeeds C. 
Jackson as Chief Commissioner, 72 ; 
letter to Canning about new postal 
rules, 77, note; tries to heal dis- 
content in Oudh, 92; alone in fore- 
seeing trouble, 93 ; refuses to publish 
at Lucknow order for disbandment 
of 34th N.L, 94; suppresses mutiny 
at Lucknow, 95; urges Canning to 
collect pony-earts for transport of 
troops, 166, note ; warns Wheeler 
against Nana Sahib, 226; obliged to 
refuse help to Wheeler, 234; his 
character, 244-6 ; how he dealt with 
civil population and sepoys, 246-8 ; 
induced by Gubbins to alter arrange- 
ment of Lucknow garrison, 249-50 ; 
asks for and obtains plenary military 
power in Oudh, 250; prepares to 
defend Residency and Machi Bhawan, 
251 and note; unselfish exertions, 
250; refuses to disarm Lucknow 
sepoys, 253-4; mutiny of May 30, 
254-5; health fails, delegates 
authority to provisional council, 261 ; 
resumes office, 262 ; battle of Chin- 
oh 263-6 and App. 1; death, 268- 

0 

Lawrence, John, member of Punjab 
Board, 333; head of Punjab Govt., 
33; treaties with Dost Mahomed, 
78-5 and notes ; reports; favourably 
on Umballa sepoys, 93 ; correspond- 
ence with Anson, 114, 117; char- 
acter, 312-13; absent from Lahore 
when news from Delhi arrives, 313 ; 
gives Montgomery credit for striking 
first blow, 317 ; tardily consents to 
let Edwardes raise levies in Derajat, 
822 and note 3; orders disarming 
of Mooltan sepoys, 333; his Punjab 
policy, 333-5; his imperial policy, 
338 ; believed that Delhi might have 


been taken early in July, 757, but 
for imbecility of Johnstone and 
Hewitt, 346, note 1; his idea of 
abandoning Peshawar, 354-8; his 
plan for disarming sepoys at Rawal- 
pindi and Sialkot, 358; pleads for 
mercy towards people of Delhi, and 
assumes government of Delhi terri- 
tory, 398 ; arranges to send a column 
into Rohilkhand, 432; letter on 
causes of Mutiny, 559, note 1. See 
App. L 

Lawrence, Lady J., 390 

Lawrence, R., at Meean-meer, 314 ; 
operations against Kishenganj, 377 

Lester, Gen., 467, 471-2 

L’Estrange, Capt., 196 

Light, Lieut., 122 

Lightfoot, Capt., 541 

Lloyd, Gen., Gurkha detachment offered 
him by Major Ramsay, 166 ; rejects 
Tayler’s advice to disarm Dinapore 
sepoys, 182; Canning throws on 
him responsibility of disarming, 187 ; 
mutiny at Dinapore, 188-90; con- 
duct after mutiny, 191-2 ; cursed by 
widows of those who perished in 
Dunbar’s expedition, 194 

Lockhart, Col., 525-6 

Longfield, Brig., 372 

Loni Singh, 257-8 

Lucknow, 72; Nana Sahib passes 
through, 92; mutiny at, 94-5; de- 
scription of, 248-9 ; events at, in 
May, 57, 249-56; in June, 260- 
63 ; siege, 267-79 ; first relief, 304- 
10 and App. K; blockade, 401-3 ; 
relief by Sir C. Campbell, 407-15 ; 
siege by Sir C. Campbell, 438-45. 
See Campbell, Gubbins, Havelock, 
Inglis, H. Lawrence, Outram 

Ludhiana, 332 

Ludlow, Capt., 478 

Lugard, E., relieves Azamgarh, and 
sends Douglas to pursue Kunwar 
Singh, 454; Jagdispur campaign, 455 

Lumsden, Capt., at assault of Sikandar 
Bagh, 410 


MacponaLp, Major, at Rohni, 177 

Macdowell, Lieut., 385-7 and 887, note 

MacGregor, Col., 434 

Mackenzie, Capt., 135-6 

Mackenzie, Col., at battle of Ghazi-ud- 
din-Nagar, 122 
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Mackeson, Col., 73 

Macleod, Major, 154 

Macpherson, Col. J., 314 and App. L 

Macpherson, Major C., Political Agent 
at Gwalior, 144; work at Gwalior, 
145-6 ; persuades Sindhia to detain 
mutineers at Gwalior, 148; corre- 
sponds with Sindhia and Dinkar Rao, 
159 ; re-enters Gwalior, 540 

Madanpur pass, battle in, 507-8 

Madariganj, mutiny at, 460 

Madras, captured by Labourdonnais, 
38; menaced by Hyder Ali, 8; 
sepoys, 48, 51-2, 61, note 3; Canning 
sends for reinforcements from, 112 ; 
disaffection in Presidency, 498 and 
note 2, 501, note 1 

Mahndi Husain, 435, 486, note 

Mahomed, Dost. See Dost 

Mahomedans, their feelings towards 
British, 44 ; excitement of, at Delhi 
in spring of 57, 90-91; N. W. 
Provinces, 142-3; Patna, 179; 
Allahabad, 215-17; Lucknow, 252, 
256; Murree hills, 390 ; Hyderabad, 
499-501. See also Hindus, Missionary 
Manifesto 

Mainpuri, mutiny at, 1380; victory of 
Seaton, 429 

Mairs, 150 

Malcolm, Col., helps to disarm people 
of Southern Maratha country, 
marches against Raja of Shorapur, 
471; defeats Baba Sahib, 472 

Malcolm, Sir J., 17; defeats Holkar, 
21; views about sepoys, 60 

Malthon, 507 

Malwa, anarchy in, 482; insurrection 
planned by Prince Firoz Shah, 484-5 ; 
Durand’s campaign, 485-8 

Malwa Contingent, 476-7, 480 

Man Singh, 549; betrays Tantia Topi, 
550-1 

Man Singh (of Oudh), 297 and App. K 

Mandiswar, seized by rebels, 484; 
recovered by Durand, 487-8 

Mandleswar, 482, 485 

Mangalwar, 292, 294, 296-7 ; battle of, 
303 

Mangles, R., Jun., 194 

Manjha, 357, note 4; overawed by 
Nicholson, 359 

Mansel, C., 33 

Mansfield, Gen., his attack on Subadar’s 
tank at Cawnpore, 427 


Manson, C., 471-2 

Marathas, undermine Mogul Empire, 2 ; 
humbled by Hastings, 8 ; war with 
Nizam, 12; threaten British empire, 
13; subdued by Wellesley, 14-15 ; 
sympathise with Pindaris, 21 ; finally 
subdued by Lord Hastings, 21-2 ; 
Pundits near Kalpi preach crusade 
on behalf of Nana Sahib, 518. See 


also Southern Maratha country, 
Holkar, Peshwa, Sindhia, Tantia 
Topi 


Mardan, in danger, 825; mutiny at, 
occupied by Chute, 326 and note 3 
Martial law, Canning refuses to 
establish in Bengal, 174. See also 
Benares, Eyre, Greathed (H.), Holmes 

Martineau, Lieut., 88-9 and App. W 

Masonic Fraternity at Calcutta, 163 

Maude, Capt. F. C., 284, 286, 288, 
293, 304, 307 

Mauritius, 13, 19 

Maxwell, Col., co-operates with Sir H. 
Rose near Golauli, 518-20 

McDowell, W., 194 

Meade, Capt. R., his negotiations with 
Man Singh, 549-51. See also 146, 
note 2 

Meadows Taylor, 46 

Medley, Lieut. J., 141, 373 

Meean-meer, 314-15 

Meerut, description of, 96 ; mutiny, 96- 
104; outbreak at, real starting-point 
of Indian Mutiny, 111; anarchy in 
surrounding districts, 120-1; exploits 
of Dunlop in districts, 160. See 
Hewitt, Wilson, A. 

Mehidpur, battle of, 21; mutiny at, 
477 ; attacked by rebels from Dhar, 
486 

Meiklejohn, Lieut., 513 

Meilghat, 545 

Metcalfe, C., checkmates Ranjit Singh, 
19 

Metcalfe, Sir T., 398 

Mewattees, 482 

Mhow, 476; mutiny at, expected, 477 ; 
Holkar urges Durand to send ladies 
and children to, 477-8 ; battery sent 
for by Durand, unable to join him 
in time, 479-81; mutiny at, 481; 
held by Hungerford, 483; Stuart’s 
column arrives at, 484; Durand 
starts from, on Malwa campaign, 
485; Stuart’s brigade starts from, 
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504-5 ; columns march from, against 
Tantia Topi, 543 

Michel, Major-Gen., 544-5, 548 

Michni, 365 

Middleton, Capt., at attack on Shah 
Najif, 412 

Military Board, neglects Tucker’s warn- 
ing about greased cartridges, 80-1 

Milman, Col., 452 

Minto, Lord, 18-19 

Mir Jafar, 4 

Mirza Il4ht Bakhsh, 382, 386 

Mirza Mughal, 352-4 

Missionary Manifesto (1856), 78 

Mitchell, Col., 83-4 

Mithauli, 257 

Mogul empire, founded by Baber, 1 ; 
decline and fall, 2; Clive’s treaty 
with emperor, 5, 6; Hastings makes 
Company independent of emperor, 6 ; 
treatment of emperor by Wellesley, 
15-16, and App. W. See also Ba- 
hadur Shah 

Mohamdi, 135 

Mohmands, 323; surround Michni, 
managed by Edwardes, 365 

Moller, Lieut., 103, 104 

Moncrieff, 235 

Money, A., 201-8 

Monghyr, 300 

Monson, Col., member of Hasting’s 
council, 7, 8 

Montgomery, R., member of Punjab 
Board, 83; character, 313; urges 
that Meean-meer sepoys should be 
deprived of ammunition, 314 ; issues 
circulars to Punjab officers, 315 ; 
deserves credit of having struck first 
blow in Punjab, 317 ; measures after 
hearing of Sidlkot mutiny, 359; 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh, 531 

Moolraj, 32 

Mooltan, besieged by Edwardes, 32 ; 
Edwardes raises levies from Mool- 
tanis of Derdjat, 322 and note 3; 
sepoys at, disarmed, 333. See Gugera 

Moore, Capt., 234-5, 237 

Moorsom, Lieut., 808-9 

Moradabad, mutiny at, 137 

Morar, battle of, 537 

Mornington. See Wellesley 

Morton, Sergt.-Major, 257-9 

Motihari, 201, note 1 

Moula Bakhsh, 185 


Moulvi of Fyzabad, the, preaches 


against English, imprisoned, 72 ; 
attacks Outram in Alambagh, 487 ; 
holds out to last in Lucknow, 445 ; 
a leader of Oudh rebels, 523, 526 ; 
attacks Shahjahanpur, 528-9 ; skir- 
mish with Sir C. Campbell, raid on 
Pali, 529; killed, 530 

Mounted infantry, 457 

Mowbray Thomson, 231, 239-40 

Mozuffernuggur. See Muzaffarnagar 

Mozufferpore. See Muzaffarpur 

Muharram, the, at Bombay, 467-9 

Mungul Pandy, 85-7 

Munro, Hector, 5 

Munro, Major, 140 

Munro, Sir T., his views about sepoys, 
60 

Murphy, Private, 240 

Murree hills, 313 ; insurrection in, 390 

Muter, Capt., 377 

Mutiny, the Indian, its causes, 556-60. 
See N. W. Provinces, App. F and 
App. U 

Muttra, mutiny at, 131; loyalty of 
population, 524 

Muzaffarnagar, mutiny at, 133 

Muzaffarpur, 201 

Mythowlee. See Mithauli 

Mysore, 8, 14; Lord W. Bentinck’s 
dealings with, 23-4; Mahomedans 
watch events at Hyderabad, 501, 
note 1 


Nasua, troops with G. Ricketts, 330-1; 
loyalty of Raja, 337 

Naddi, river, 533 

Nadir Shah, 2 

Nagode, mutiny at, 495 

Nagpur, Raja of, 19 and note, 21; 
annexation of, 35; crisis in 757, 
497-8 

Naini Tal, 187, 481 

Najafgarh canal, 123, 344-6; battle 
of Najafgarh, 367-8 

Nalkera, 544 

Nana Sahib, demands that ex-Peshwa’s 
pension should be continued to him, 
41; his tour, 92; his doings at 
Cawnpore, May-June, 57, 224-9, 
235-8, 240-3; defeated by Havelock 
near Cawnpore, 287-9; flees into 
Oudh, 291; collects a fresh force, 
292; harasses Havelock’s rear dur- 
ing his first advance towards Luck- 
now, 294; marches with Tantia 
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Topi to attack Cawnpore, 418 ; ex- 
citementin Southern Maratha country 
at news of his triumph, 465; his 
emissaries enter Kolhapur, 470 ; 
crusade preached in his behalf near 
Kalpi, 518; Hope Grant gets a 
letter from, 534; Tantia Topi hopes 
to raise Southern Maratha country 
in his favour, 542; regarded by 
Marathas as Peshwa, 544 ; question 
of his responsibility for Cawnpore 
massacres, 552, note 2, See also 
App. G 

Napier, Sir C., conquers Sind, 29 ; 
his controversy with Outram, 29 ; 
sent out to avenge Chilianwala, 32 ; 
takes measures for repressing im- 
pending mutiny in Punjab, disbands 
66th N.I., and raises Gurkha regi- 
ment in its place, 58; dispute with 
Dalhousie, 58-9; resigns office of 
Commander-in-Chief, 59 ; his opinion 
of sepoys, 59 note 3, 623; warning 
against lowering position of English 
commandants, 60; advocates pro- 
motion by seniority, 61; warning 
about Delhi, 91, note 1; his opinion 
of P. Grant, 172 

Napier, R., at Lucknow, Sept. 26, 
67, 401; advises Sir C. Campbell 
how to undertake siege of Lucknow, 
438 ; his part in the siege, 441-2; 
operations against Gwalior, 538, 540; 
battle of Jaora Alipur, 541; attacks 
Man Singh, conceives idea of induc- 
ing him to surrender, orders Meade 
to act against Man Singh and Tantia 
Topi, 549 

Napoleon, his designs against India, 
13 

Nargund, 471-2 

Narnul, battle of, 397 

Narit, 507 

Nasiri Gurkhas, 116 

Nathupur, 460 

Nawabganj (in Oudh), 263 

Nawadbganj, 226-7 ; Havelock at, 291 

Neemuch, mutinies at, 151, 395. See 
also 486-7 

Neill, J., his character, 211; how he 
dealt with railway officials at Cal- 
cutta, 211-12; saves Benares, 
212-14 ; starts for Allahabad, 215 ; 
restores order in Allahabad and 
surrounding districts, 219-21; pre- 


pares for relief of Cawmpore, 282 ; 
joims Havelock at Cawnpore, 291 ; 
correspondence with Havelock, 
294-5; work at Cawnpore, 296 ; 
share in first relief of Lucknow, 
302, 307 ; death, 309 

Nepal, war with, 20. See Gurkhas, 
Jang Bahadur 

Nerbudda, river, Durand anxious to 
secure line of, 476, 484. See also 
542, 545-6 

Nicholson, J., takes part in council at 
Peshawar, 319; character, 319-21 ; 
suggests formation of moveable 
column, 3822; measures for safety 
of Peshawar, 324; joins with 
Edwardes in urging Cotton to disarm 
suspected sepoys at Peshawar, 325 ; 
raid against 55th N.IL, 326-7 ; 
secures border, and returns to 
Peshawar, 328; takes command of 
moveable column, 345; opposes J. 
Lawrence’s idea of abandoning 
Peshawar, 355 ; at Amritsar, warned 
of Sialkot mutiny, disarms suspected 
regiments of moveable column, 359 ; 
marches against Sialkot mutineers, 
battles at Trimmu Ghat, 359-61; 
marches for Delhi, 361; arrives at 
Delhi, 366; battle of Najafgarh, 
367-8 ; indignant at Wilson’s hesi- 
tation, 369; chosen to lead assault 
on Delhi, 373; enters city at head 
of first column, 375 ; wounded in 
attack on Lahore bastion, 379 ; 
urges Wilson to let Hodson capture 
King’s sons, 885; death, 388-9. 
See also App. M 

Nizam, the, 13-15 

Nizam, the (1857), 498-501 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, 3 and note 

Northern Circars, 5 

North-Western Provinces, settlement 
of, 24-5; mutiny and rebellion in, 
May-Sept. ’57, 130-48, 151-60. See 
also Rohilkhand, Doab, ete. 

Nowgong, mutiny at, 493 

Nowrunjee, 364 

Nowshera, mutiny at, 325; some of 
mutineers go to Mardan, 326 

Nuncomar, 7 

Nundydroog, symptoms of mutiny at, 
52 


Nurptr, 359 
Nusseerabad, mutinies at, 151, 395 ; 
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Roberts and Holmes start from, 
against Tantia Topi, 542 


OcHTERLONY, D., 20, 22-3 

Olpherts, W., at Benares, 213 ; battle 
of the Alambagh, 304 

Orissa, East India Company becomes 
Diwan of, 6 

Orr, Capt. P., 257-9 

Orr, Major, defeats rebels at Rawal, 
486; defeats Raja of Banpur, 
battle of Kinch, 515 

Osborne, Lieut. W., 494-5 

Oudh, Vizier of, invades Behar, Clive’s 
dealings with him, 5, 6; Hastings 
and Begams, 9 ; Wellesley’s dealings 
with, 16 ; annexation, 37-40 ; effects 
of annexation, 45, 559; affairs in 
first year of Canning’s rule, 69-72 ; 
many sepoys come from, 78; H. 
Lawrence tries to heal discontent, 
92-3; his partial success, 246-7 ; 
King of Oudh arrested, 171-2 ; 
mutiny and rebellion, 256-60; dis- 
cussion between Canning and Sir C. 
Campbell, whether it or Rohilkhand 
should be reconquered first, 431 ; 
rebels overrun Benares and Allaha- 
bad Divisions, 483 ; Canning’s pro- 
clamation, 446-50; condition after 
recapture of Lucknow, 522-3 ; 
behaviour of population, 523 ; second 
Oudh versus Rohilkhand contro- 
versy, 524; reconquest, 530-4. See 
also Campbell, Grant (H.), Have- 
lock, Lawrence (H.), Lucknow, Out- 
ram, Talukdars 

Outram, J., his controversy with Sir 
C. Napier, 29 ; presents new treaty 
to King of Oudh, 39; returns to 
England, 69; volunteers to command 
in Persian war, 78; arrives in Cal- 
cutta, 175 ; urges Canning to secure 
Allahabad, 215 and note 2; appointed 
to command MHavelock’s column, 
298; character, 299-300; goes to 
join Havelock, 300-1; leaves to 
him glory of relieving Lucknow, 
301-2; first relief of Lucknow, 
3803-9; advises destruction of 
Delhi, 898; blockade of Lucknow 
Residency, 401-38; advises Sir C. 
Campbell to secure Cawnpore before 
relieving Lucknow, 405 and note ; 
meeting with Sir C. Campbell, 414 ; 


defends Alambagh, 486-7 ; operates 
on north of Gumti during siege of 
Lucknow, 489-42, 444-5; Oudh 
proclamation, 446-7, 522. See 
App. K and App. 8 


Paget, Sir H, 54 

Palamkotta, symptoms of mutiny at, 52 

Pali, 396 

Pali (in N. W. Provinces), the Moulvi 
makes a raid upon, 530 

Palmer, Col., 267 

Paltauli, 397 

Pandu Naddi, battle at, 286, 419-20 

Panic Sunday, 170-1 

Parke, Brig., 543, 545-6 

Partabgarh, 459, note 

Partdbgarh (pursuit of Tantia Topi), 547 

Patiala, loyalty of Raja of, 115 

Patiali, 429 

Patna, Clive’s victory at, 4; alarm 
roused in Division by Missionary 
Manifesto (1856), 78; situation of 
Division at outset of Mutiny, 179 ; 
description of city, 180; affairs in 
city and districts (June 7 to July 3, 
67), 181-5;, Tayler’s withdrawal 
order, 200-1; gratitude of Christian 
residents to Tayler, 203-4; state of 
Division after Tayler’s dismissal, 
451-2. See also Halliday, Tayler 

Paton, Sergt., 412 

Patterson, Capt., 199 

Pawayan, Raja of, refuses shelter to 
fugitives from Shahjahanpur, 135 ; 
kills Moulvi of Fyzabad, 530 

Peacock, B., 68 

Pearson, Capt., 394 

Peel, W., arrives at Calcutta, 175; 
relief of Lucknow, 407, 411-138, 415 ; 
operations of Noy. 29 and Dee. 6, ’57, 
at Cawnpore, 424, 426; death, 526 

Pegu, annexation of, 37; reliefs for, 76 ; 
symptoms of disquiet in, 400 

Penny, Gen., 394-5; placed in command 
of a column for invasion of Rohil- 
khand, 524; death, 526 

Permanent Settlement, 11-12 

Perron, 13 

Persia, Auckland’s policy towards, 27 ; 
war with, 72-8 ; proclamation of Shah, 
91, note 2 

Peshawar, Sir C. Napier at, 58 ; descrip- 
tion of, 317-18 ; council of war, 321-2 ; 
state of Division in May, ’57, 323; 
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measures taken for defence, 324 ; 
suspected sepoys disarmed, 325-6 ; 
policy of Edwardes and Cotton, 
328-9 ; J. Lawrence thinks of aban- 
doning, 354-8 ; Edwardes’s dealings 
with capitalists, 363-4; mutiny at, 
864-5 

Peshwa, Wellesley’s treaty with, 15; 
plots against Lord Hastings, check- 
mated, turns traitor, deposed, 21-2 ; 
death, 41. See Nana Sahib 

Phillaur, Anson provides for safety of, 
114; reinforced, May 13, 57, 315-16 ; 
mutineers from Jullundur at, 330 

Pilkington, 106 

Pindaris, 20-1 

Plassey, battle of, 4; prophecy about 
centenary of, 79; rebel attack on 
centenary of, at Cawnpore, 235 ; at 
Delhi, 344 

Plowden, G., 497-8 

Pollock, Gen., 29 

Polwhele, Brig., 154-6 and App. D 

Ponsonby, Brig., 212 and 213, note 

Poona (near Bombay). See Wahabis 

Poona, 543 

Porto Novo, battle of, 8 

Powain. See Pawayan 

Press. See Gagging Act 

Proclamation, Colvin’s, 1381; G. Law- 
rence’s, 150; Oudh, 446-50; the 
Queen’s, 554-5 

Punch, 515 

Punjab, Hardinge tries to maintain 
native Government of, after first Sikh 
war, 31; H. Lawrence in, 31, 33; 
annexation, 32; administration under 
Dalhousie, 33 ; state of, at outset of 
Mutiny, 311-12; Punjab officers, 
312; crisis in, 57, 318-39, 358-66, 
890-1. See Peshawar 

Purneah, 460 

QuEEN. See Victoria 

Rarpur, 498 

Rajab Ali, 382, 386 

Rajgarh, rout of Tantia Topi at, 544 

Rajpur, rout of Tantia Topi at, 546 

Rajputana, invaded by Amir Khan, 
19; affairs in, May-June, *57, 148- 
51; June-Sept. 57, 395-6; Sept. 
’57—Mar. 758, 541. See also Tantia 
Topi, pursuit of 

Rajputs, rebel against Aurangzeb, 2 


Ramdrig, 472 

Ramganga, river, 526, 529 

Ramsay, Brig., 146 

Ramsay, Major, 166 

Ranga Bapaji, 463 | 

Rangoon, 22; 84th Regiment fetched 
from, by Canning, 84; King of 
Delhi transported to, 399 

Raniganj, 81, 403 

Ranjit Singh, 19, 27-30, 33 

Rao Sahib, at Kalpi, 518; flees with 
Rani of Jhansi to Gopdlpur, 535 ; 
flees with Tantia Topi into Rajputana, 
541; beaten at Sindwao, 545 

Ratgarh, siege of, 505-6 

Rattray, Capt., 181, 183 

Ravi, river, 359-62 

Rawal, 486 

Rawalpindi, mutinous regiments at, 
58; council, 322, 333 ; disarming of 
58th N.I., 358 

Raynor, Lieut., 109 

Reade, EH. A., 181, 154 

Rebellion, was there as well as mutiny, 
556, ef sqq. 

Red Sea expedition, 17 

Reed, Gen., in council at Peshawar, 
519; assumes command of Punjab 
troops, and goes to join J. Lawrence 
at Rawalpindi, 321; Provisional 
Commander-in-Chief, 342 ; succeeds 
Barnard at Delhi, 348 

Regulating Act, 7 

Reid, Major, joins Brig. Wilson, 128 ; 
attacks Delhi mutineers, June 8, ’57, 
124; defends Hindu Rao’s house, 
345, 850; assault of Delhi, 372, 376-7 

Religions, native, Government sus- 
pected of designs against, 77-8. 
See also Hindus, Mahomedans 

Renaud, Major, 282-5 

“Resumption,” 26 

Rewah, letter from Indore to Durbar, 
475 ; affairs in '57, 494-5 

Ricketts, G., 330-2 

Ricketts, H., 69 

Riddell, Col., sent to join Sir H. Rose, 
536 

Ripley, Col., 107 

Roberts, Major-Gen., recaptures Kotah, 
541 ; pursues Tantia Topi, 542-3 

Robertson, Col., sent to pursue rebels 
after battle of Golauli, 536 

Robertson, Dundas, 134, 152 

Robertson, Major, 189-40 
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Rocke, Major, 547 

Rohilkhand, mutiny and rebellion in, 
184-8, 141-8; controversy be- 
tween Canning and Sir C. Camp- 
bell as to whether it or Oudh should 
be reconquered first, 431; second 
controversy, 524 ; reconquest, 525-9 

Rohni, 177 

Roorkee, 134 

Rose, discovers plot at Satara, 463 

Rose, Sir H., appointed to command 
of a column for restoring order in 
Central India, 503; character, 503- 
504 ; preparations, 504 ; campaign, 
505-21; effect of his campaign on 
Sir C. Campbell’s position, 522 ; 
hearing of seizure of Gwalior by 
Tantia Topi and Rani of Jhansi, 
marches against them, 536-7; re- 
conquers Gwalior, 537-40. See also 
App. Q and App. R 

Rose, Lieut., 540 

Ross, A., 452 

Rosser, Capt., 103-4 

Rowcroft, Col., ordered to hold Gorakh- 
pur, 434 

Runnejah, 549 

Russia, intrigues of, in Persia and 
Afghanistan, 27-8; Russian army 
believed to be coming to invade 
India, 91 


SacHeta, battle of, 155-6 and App. D 

Saddozais, 27 

Saharanpur, 134, 143 

Saifulla Khan, 153-4 

Salar Jang, 499-501 

Sale, Sir R., 29, 279 

Sale Law, 26 ; capitalists driven out of 
estates purchased under, 142, 219, 
434, note 2 

Salkeld, Lieut., 379-80 

Saltimbar, 547 

Sandila, 444 

Sanford, Capt., 118 

Sasseram, 456 

Sassiah. See Sacheta 

Satara, annexation of, 35; plot at, 463 

Satpura hills, 545 

Saugor, mutiny at, 496; relieved by 
Sir H. Rose, 506 

Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, 126, 
note 1; mutiny and rebellion in, 
496 ; embers of rebellion, 552 

Sawant Dessayees, 473 


Sawant Wari, disaffection in, 464 ; 


some of Kolhapur mutineers flee to, 
465 

Scully, Conductor, 109 

Sealkote. See Sialkot 

Seaton, Col. T., his opinion of Hodson, 
383; takes command of Gerrard’s 
column, 397; campaign in Dodb, 
429 ; gains victory at Kankar, 525 

Segauli, 179 

Sehore, Durand retreats to, 481; Sir 
H. Rose starts for, 505 

Sepoy army, history of, 47-65 ; suspect 
Government of designs against caste 
and religion, 76-9. See also 557-8 

Seringapatam, 10, 14 

Seton-Karr, G. B., keeps order in 
Southern Maratha country, 464-5 ; 
punishes Belgaum conspirators, 467 ; 
disarms population, 471 

Settlement, Permanent, 11-12; settle- 
ment of N.W. Provinces, 24-5. See 
also Oudh 

Shah. See Persia 

Shah Shuja, 27-9 

Shahabad, revolt in, Aug. ’57, 200; 
overrun by Ammar Singh’s followers, 
456. See also Arrah, Behar, Douglas 
(Brig.), Havelock, H. (the younger), 
Kunwar Singh 

Shahganj, 153-6 

Shahgarh, 507-8 

Shahjahanpur, mutiny at, 184-5; Col. 
Hale left in command at, 526; 
attacked by the Moulvi, relieved, 
528-9 

Shaikh Paltu, 86 

Shakespear, Sir R., 482 

Shaw, Conductor, 109 

Sheorajpur, 419, 428 

Shepherd, 235 

Sherer, Lieut. J. F., 459 

Sherghati, 404 

Shorapur, Raja of, rebels, 471 

Shore, Sir J., 12 

Shortt, Brig., 467-8, 470 

Showers, Brig., 395 

Sialkot, 82, 93; mutiny at, 359 

Sikandarabad, 391 

Sikar, rout of Tantia Topi at, 548 

Sikhs, subdued by Ranjit Singh, 19 ; 
Ellenborough’s precautions against, 
29-30 ; first Sikh war, 30-1; second 
Sikh war, 31-2 ; antipathy to Hindu- 
stanis and Mahomedans, 311; J. Law- 
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rence’s letter to chiefs, 336, note 1. 
See also Brasyer, Cis-Sutlej States, 
Khalsa, Peshawar, Punjab, Rattray 

Simla, Sir C. Napier at, 57 ; Anson at, 
118; panic, 116 

Simpson, Col., 216-17 

Simrol pass, 481 

Sind, conquest of, 29. 
Hyderabad 

Sindhia, Daulat Rao, 13 ; conquered by 
Wellesley, 15; intrigues with Peshwa 
against Lord Hastings, bound over to 
keep peace, 21 

Sindhia, Jaiaji Rado, Ellenborough’s 
dealings with, 29-30; sends troops 
to Colvin, 130; his rule (1852-7), 
144-5; crisis at Gwalior, 145-8; 
correspondence with C. Macpherson, 
159-60; defeated by Tantia Topi, 
535-6; re-enters Gwalior, 540 ; 
severity to Man Singh, 549 

Sindwao, rout of Rao Sahib at, 545 

Sipri, trial and execution of Tantia Topi 
at, 551 

Sirdapur, 477 

Sironj, 548 

Sitabaldi, battle of, 21. See also 497 

Sitapur, 138-9; mutiny at, 256 ; story 
of fugitives from, 257-9. See also 444. 

Sivaji, 2 

Skene, Capt., 491 

Sleeman, Col., 87-40 

Smith, Brig., marches from Rajputana 
to secure Jhansi, 515; marches to 
Kotah-ki-serai, 586-7; battle of 
Kotah-ki-serai, 537-8; joined by 
Sir H. Rose, 539 

Smith, Col., 138-40 

Smith, Col. Baird, takes up post of 
Chief Engineer with Delhi army, 
345 ; secures British communica- 
tions, 346 ; submits plan of assault 
to Reed, 3848; urges Wilson to 
deliver assault as soon as possible, 
368 ; directs siege operations, 370 ; 
helps Wilson to arrange plan of 
assault, 872; urges him to assault 
on Sept. 14, ’57, 374; dissuades 
him from withdrawing troops from 
Delhi, 381 and App. M 

Smith, Sergt., 379-80 

Smyth, Col., 96-8, 100 and App. W 

Soane, river, 191, 193-4 (see Arrah, 
Dinapore, Dunbar), 456-7 (see 
Havelock, H. [the younger]) 


See also Frere, 


Sobraon, battle of, 29 

Somerset, Brig., 547 

Soondeahs, 482 

Souter, F., 472 

Southern Maratha country, discontent 
in, at action of Inam Commission, 
41; affairs in (1857-58), 464-7, 
470-2; in danger from Tantia Topi, 
536, 542 

Southern Maratha Irregular Horse. 
See Lieut. Kerr 

Spankie, 134, 152 

Spottiswoode, Col. (of 37th N.I.), 212 

Spottiswoode, Col. (of 55th N.I.), 326 

Spurgin, Capt., 282, 291 

Stalker, Gen., 73 

Steuart, Brig., 504 

Stewart, Sergt., 109 

Stuart, Brig., takes command of Wood- 
burn’s column, marches to Asir- 
garh, and thence to Mhow, 484 ; 
commands Ist brigade under Sir H. 
Rose, 504 ; ordered to march against 
Chanderi, 507 ; captures Chanderi, 
508; battle of Golauli, 520; sent 
towards Gwalior to reinforce Robert- 
son, 536 

Subathu, 113 

Sullivan, Private, 240 

Sultanpur, battle of, 435 

Suraj-ud-dowlah, 4 

Surat, 16 

Surat Singh, 214 

Surtban, 472 

Sutherland, Major, 546 

Suttee, 27 

Swat, 324; mutineers of 55th N.I. 
take refuge in ; Akhund of, dismisses 
them, 327 

Sweetenham, Lieut., 140 

Syad Amir, 364-6 and note 

Syad Mir Khan, 108, note 4 

Syad Wilayat Ali Khan, 185 

Sylhet, 459 


TAuuKpérs, 25. See Settlement of 
North-Western Provinces 

Talukdars of Oudh; their misdeeds, 
38, 40; resent action of settlement 
officers, 71; resume estates after 
mutinies in Oudh, 260; their re- 
tainers reinforce besiegers of Luck- 
now, 271, 297; and join mutineers 
in attacking Outram in Alambagh, 
436 ; prepare to resist British to the 
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last, 449. See also 522-3, 532-3, 
and App. 8 

Tanjore, 16 

Tantia Topi, superintends massacre 
near Cawnpore, 237 ; leads Gwalior 
Contingent to Kalpi, 404 ; operations 
against Windham and Sir C. Camp- 
bell at Cawnpore, 418-28 ; besieges 
Charkhari, 508 ; marches to relieve 
Jhansi, 511; battle of the Betwa, 
512 ; battle of Kinch, 515 ; abused 
by rebels for cowardice, 517 ; joins 
Rani of Jhansi at Gopalpur, and, 
with her, seizes Gwalior, 535-6 ; 
flees from Gwalior, 540; pursued, 
541-8; captured, 549-51; tried, 
condemned, and executed, 551 ; 
question of justice of his execution, 
552 

Tapti, river, 545 

Tarai, British refugees perish in, 260 ; 
Oudh rebels seek shelter, 533 

Tayler, W., reports discontent aroused 
in Patna Division by Missionary 
Manifesto (1856), 78; character, 
178-95 situation and resources at 
outset of Mutiny, 179-80; early 
measures, 180; administration inJune 
and July, ’57, 181-7; urges Lloyd 
to pursue Dinapore mutineers, 191 ; 
how he met crisis after Dunbar’s 
defeat, 200-1; withdrawal order, 
201, 204, note 1; dismissed, 203 ; 
struggle for redress, 206-7. See 
App. E 

Taylor, Capt. A., 370, 380, 382 

Teheran. See Persia 

Teissier, Capt. de, 107 

Tenasserim, 22 

Thaneswar, 115 

Thornton, at Phillaur, 330 

Tipperah, Raja of, 459 

Tippoo, 11, 13-14 

Tista, river, 460 

Todd, Mrs., 106 

Tombs, Major H., 122, 378, 528 

Tonk, Tantia Topi at, 542 

Trades’ Association at Calcutta, 163 

Trans-Indus, 33, note 1; alarm in 
Punjab at rumour of cession, 357 


Travers, Col. J., joins Durand at 
Indore, 477; mutiny at Indore, 
479-81 


Travers, Major, 409 
Trichinopoly, 3 


Trimmu Ghat, battles at, 360-1 
Tripartite Treaty, 28 

Troup, Col., at Bareilly, 135-6 
Tucker, Col., 80 and 81, note 1 
Tucker, H., at Benares, 210, 214 
Tucker, R., 218 

Tytler, Col. J. F., 284-5, 292 


UmBaLia, 82; excitement of sepoys, 
88; incendiarism, 89; sepoys 
praised by Barnard, 93; Anson 
refuses to disarm sepoys, 115 ; saved 
by Forsyth and Barnes, 115; trial 
of Wahabis, 206 

Ungud, 274-5, 278-9, 303, 306 


Van CorTLANDT, 338, 395 

Vaughan, Lieut., 430 

Vellore, mutiny at, 51-2 

Venables, 433 

Vibart, Capt., 140 

Vibart, Major, 239 

Victoria, Queen, assumes Government 
of India, 554 ; Queen’s proclamation, 
554-5 

Volunteers of Calcutta, their offers 
rejected by Canning, 163-5 ; tardily 
accepted, 167 


WadHABI, moulvis of Patna, 182-4, 183, 
note 1; high priest at Poona, 466 

Wake, H., 191-2 

Wallace, Capt., 107 

Waller, Lieut., 540 

Walpole, R., his operations at Cawn- 
pore, 420, 422, 426 ; siege of Luck- 
now, 444; march from Lucknow 
into Rohilkhand, 525-6 

Waris Ali, 184-5 

Watson, Lieut. J., 394 

Wazirabad, incipient 
checked, 58 

Webb, Capt., 500 

Wellesley, Arthur, 15, 17 

Wellesley, Marquess, 13-17, 66 

Wells, Dr., 94-5 

Weston, Capt. G., 263 

Wheeler, G., 231 

Wheeler, Sir H., 224-9, 234-40 

Wheler, Col., 78, 86 

Whitlock, Gen., 504, 516-17 

Williams, Lieut., 330-1 

Williams, Major, 160 

Willoughby, Lieut., 104; blows up 
Delhi magazine, 108-9 


mutiny at, 
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Wilson, Archdale, his conduct at 
Meerut outbreak, 101-3; battles 
near Hindan, 121-3; joins Bar- 
nard, 123 ; battle of Badli-ki-Serai, 
124-5; succeeds Reid in command 
of Delhi army, 348; induced by 
Baird Smith to prosecute siege, en- 
forces discipline, 348-9 ; hesitation 
about beginning final siege operations 
overcome by Baird Smith, 368-9 ; 
address to army, 369 ; arranges plan 
of assault, 372; issues orders for 
assault, 374; hesitates again, pre- 
vented from withdrawing troops from 
Delhi (Sept. 14, °57) by Baird 
Smith, 381 and App. M; orders 
destruction of liquor, 881 and App. 
M. See also Hodson 


Wilson, Brig., 422-3 

Wilson, Capt. T. F., 254, 268 

Wilson, Cracroft, 137 and App. F 

Windham, Gen., at Cawnpore, 405, 
417-25 

Wolseley, Capt. G., 413 

Woodburn, Major-Gen., ordered to 
march to Mhow, 463; goes to 
Aurangabad instead, 478 and note 
5; Durand goes to meet, 481, 483 

Wright, Lieut., 81 


YULE, G., 300, 459-60 


ZAMINDARS, 12; behaviour of Oudh, 
523 
Zirapur, rout of Tantia Topi at 547 


THE END 
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